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THE MINISTRY 


OF THE 
Most HonouraBLE THE MARQUESS or SALISBURY, K.G., 
AT THE OPENING OF THE 
Seconp Session oF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, i 
AND THE FourRTEENTH OF Her Masxesty QUEEN VICTORIA, 
On FEBRUARY 11th, 1896. 





THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister and Secretary of State for } The Most Hon. the Marquess of SALIsBuRY, K.G. 


PORCINE AMIIIS ..05000ssieccsguesiccedessonsevabvace ql 
Lord High Chancellor ...............06. ceeeeeeeees The Right Hon. Lord Hatssvury. 
Lord President of the Council .................. The Most Noble the Duke of Devonsurrg, x.c. 
UN ENON TROD sc pcinn dt cocvapceasierersdnasanosv eens The Right Hon. Viscount Cross, G.c.B., G.C.8.1. 





First Lord of the Treasury The Right Hon. Arrnur James Batrour. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department... The Right Hon. Sir Marrnew Wurre Riwtey, Bart. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies ............ The Right Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. it ! 
Secretary of State for War .....................068 The Most Hon. the Marquess of Lanspown:E, k.G. 
Secretary of State for India ..................... The Right Hon. Lord Groner Francis HaMitton. i 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .................066 The Right Hon Sir Micnaet E. Hicks Bracn, Bart. 
First Lord of the Admiralty ...................4. The Right Hon. Grorcr Joacutm GoscHEn. 4 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland......................65 The Right Hon. Earl Capoean, k.¢. ‘ 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ...................2.0+ The Right Hon. Lord AsHnovurne. yf 
President of the Board of Trade.................. The Right Hon. CHartes Tuomson Rircuie. # 


Secretary for Scotland and Vice President of j , : ‘ 
ry ae Educati vig * - bit yee — { The Right Hon. Lord Batrour or BuRLEIGH 


President of the Local Government Board ... The Right Hon. Henry Cuaruin. 





Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ......... The Right Hon. Lord James. 
Fist Commissioner of Works, Parks, end } yo Right Hon. Austas Axms Dovotas 
President of the Board of Agriculture ......... The Right Hon. Watter Hume Lone. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant......... The Right Hon. Geratp Wii11aM Batrovr. 
Postmaster General ................cccceeeeeeseeeees The Most Noble the Duke of Norrotk, k.G. 


Vice President of the Committee of Council 


QU NOOR. ooo seticce cnocdgecdécvcssccovecteds { The Right Hon. Sir Jon Exon Gonsr. 


Henry Torrens AnstRvuTHER, Esq. 


Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ......... Wiiram Hayes Fisner, Esq. | 
The Lord Sraney. 
Admiral Sir Freperick W1ti1aAmM RIcHARDS, K.C.B. 
| Rear Admiral Sir Freperick Groxcrk Drennam 
aid e Beprogp, C.B. 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty......... Rear Admiral Sir Joun AxsuraNot FIsHE, c.8. 
Captain Gerarp Henry Ucrrep Nort, 8.N, 
JosepnH AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Esq. 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury ......... Sir Witt1am Hoop Watronp, Bart. i 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury ........... The Right Hon. Ropert Witu1am Hanzvry. ‘a 
Secretary to the Admiralty .....................008 Wituram Grey Extison Macartney, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade.................. The Earl of Duptey. 


Secretary to the Local Government Board ... THomas WALLACE RussE.L, Esq. 
Under Secretary for the Home Department... The Right Hon. Jesse Cottres. 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ......... The Right Hon. Grorcr Natwante, Curzon. 
Under Secretary for the Colonies ............... The Earl of SrLborne. 

Under Secretary for War ............ccccecceeees The Hon. Witu1am Sr. Jonn Fremantie Broprick. 
Under Secretary for India ................ccc0000 The Earl of OnsLow, G.c.M.G. 

Paymaster General .............cc.cccsccseceeeeeeee The Earl of Horrroun. 

Financial Secretary to the War Department Joszrn Powst1 -Wiiu1ams, Esq. 

Parliamentary Charity Commissioner ......... Joun Grant Lawson, Esq. 

Judge Advocate General The Right Hon. Sir Francis H. Jeune, Knt. 
Attorney General ...................c0005 .... Sir Richarp Everarp Wesster, Knt. 

Solicitor General ................ccccceseeeecseeeuees Sir Ropert Bannatyne Frnuay, Knut. 





Loo2ge 








MINISTRY OF THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 


SCOTLAND. 
Secretary for Scotland .......2.......ccccseceeeee oe In the Cabinet. (See previous page.) 
III, $50 cncacsecessa>%sceeenesegaianseceness The Right Hon. Sir Coartes Joun Pranson, Knt. 
PUNCNOE CHOTIONE. 5. ovencescsnscstccsccccesacosess Anprew Granam Murray, Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord: Lieutenant and Tord Chancellor ......... In the Cabinet. (See previous page.) 
PMMOEMNY TIGIOTEL .....0..0050ssnseseressecierssedscces The Right Hon. Jonn ATKINSON 
Potacktow Gomera 55.6223 5k. kien igies sawed Wiiuiam Kenny, Esq. 





THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


IN occ thneon~acedccacaaciagtaoces Sie The Earl of Pemprokr any MontTGoMERY, G.C.B. 
RP CER os iso 5. ese sii cccescosstedeces The Right Hon. the Earl of Laruom, G.c.n. 
Biaater OF tie Horse .........:.0sesssrcocvscasonsenees The Most Noble the Duke of Portianp. 
Treasurer of the Household......................++ The Marquess of CARMARTHEN. 

Comptroller of the Household...........!......... The Right Hon. Lord Arravr Witu1am Hi, 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household ............ The Hon. Arpwyn Epwarp FELLowEs. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard ............ The Earl of Lrwerick, K.P. 

Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms The Lord Bexrer. 

Master of the Buckhounds ...................0.008 The Right Hon. the Earl of Coventry. 


The Earl WALDEGRAVE. 
The Earl of RanFrurty. 
The Lord Cuurcum1y. 
Lords-in- Waiting.............ceccceeeeeeeeeees tere (= The Lord Harris, G.c.1.£. 
The Lord HEeNNIKER. 
The Lord Lawrence. 
\ The Earl of CLarEnpon. 
Mistress of the Robes ... 0... ccccccccccceceeccecce Her Grace the Duchess of Buccievcn. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN 


THE SEcOND SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(Presented at the Opening of the Session.) 








Nore.—The Figures in the Margin refer to the corresponding Figures on the Roll. 








39 


343 
469 
52 
76 
392 


461 
544 
47 


49 
87 


A. 

Abercorn, James, 

(Duke of Abercorn.) 
Abercromby, George Ralph, Lord. 
Aberdare, Henry Campbell, Lord. 
Abergavenny, William, Marquess of. 
Abingdon, Montagu Arthur, Ear! of. 
Abinger, James Yorke MacGregor, 

Lord. 
Acton, John Emerich Edward, Lord. 
Addington, Egerton, Lord. 
Ailesbury, Henry Augustus, Mar- 

quess of. 

Ailsa, Archibald, Marquess of. 
Airlie, David Stanley William, 
Earl of. (lected for Scotland.) 
Albany, His Royal Highness 
Leopold Charles Edward George 

Albert, Duke of. 


Marquess of. 


Earl of. 


| 





| 


583 
480 


| 158 


560 
494 
194 

45 
439 
124 


489 


516 
100 


, 394 
78 Albemarle, Arnold Allan Cecil, | 


Aldenham, Henry Hucks, Lord. 

Alington, Henry Gerard, Lord. 

Amherst, William Archer, Earl. 

Amherst of Hackney, William Am- 
hurst, Lord 

Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers, 
Lord. 

Ancaster, Gilbert Henry, Earl of. 

Anglesey, Henry, Marquess of. 

Annaly, Luke, Lord. 

Annesley, Hugh, Earl. (Hlected for 
Ireland.) 

Ardilaun, Arthur Edward, Lord. 

Argyll, George Douglas, Duke of. 

Armstrong, William George, Lord. 

Arundell of Wardour, John Francis, 
Lord. 

Ashbourne, Edward, Lord. 

Ashburnham, Bertram, Ear! of. 

Ashburton, Francis Denzil Edward, 
Lord. 


557 Ashcombe, George, Lord. 





vi 


577 Ashton, James, Lord, 
318 Auckland, William Morton, Lord. 
94 Aylesford, Charles Wightwick, 
Earl of. 





B. 
301 Bagot, William, Lord. | 
286 Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander | 
Hugh, Lord. (Elected for Scotland.) | 
Balinhard, James, Lord. (Karl of 
Southesk.) 
Bandon, James Francis, Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Bangor, Henry’ William Crosbie, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Bangor, Daniel Lewis, Bishop of. 
Barnard, Henry de Vere, Lord. 
Basing, George Limbrey, Lord. 
Bateman, William Bateman, Lord. 
Bath, John Alexander, Marquess of. 
Bathurst, Seymour Henry, Ear! 
Battersea, Cyril, Lord. 
Beauchamp, William, Earl. 
Beaufort, Henry Charles Fitzroy, 
Duke of. 
Bedford, Herbrand Arthur, Duke of. 
Belmore, Somerset Richard, Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Belper, Henry, Lord. 
Berkeley, Randal Mowbray Thomas, 
Ear! of. 
Berwick, Richard Henry, Lord. 
Blythswood, Archibald Campbell, 
Lord. 
Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry, 
Viscount. 
326 Bolton, William Thomas, Lord. 
293 Boston, George Florance, Lord. 
262 Botreaux, Charles Edward Hastings, 
Lord. (Karl of Loudoun.) 
536 Bowes, Claude, Lord. (Karl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorn.) 
288 Boyle, Richard Edmund St. Law- 
rence, Lord. (Earl of Cork and 


Orrery.) 


457 


127 


206 
Viscount. 

250 
281 
541 
400 
38 
112 
565 
151 
16 


199 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


493 Brabourne, Edward, Lord. 
150 Bradford, Orlando George Charles, 





Ear! of. 
447 Brancepeth, Gustavus Russell, Lord. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 
23 Brandon, — , Duke of. 
532 Brassey, Thomas, Lord. 
314 Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, 
Lord. 
267 Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend, 
Lord. 
53 Breadalbane, Gavin, Marquess of. 


222 Bridport, Alexander Nelson, Vis- 
count. 

Bristol, Frederick William John, 
Marquess of. 

Brodrick, William, Lord. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Brooke, Francis Richard Charles 


Guy, Earl, and Earl of Warwick. 


48 


323 


103 


435 Broughamand Vaux, Henry Charles, 
Lord. 

147 Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington 
Brownlow, Earl. 

104 Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 
Earl of. 

578 Burghclere, Herbert Coulstoun, 
Lord. 

530 Burton, Michael Arthur, Lord. 


41 
279 


Bute, John Patrick, Marquess of. 
Byron, George Frederick William, 
Lord. 


C. 


Cadogan, George Henry, Earl. 
Cairns, Herbert John, Earl, 
Caledon, James, Earl of. (lected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmondeley, 
Lord. 

Cambridge, His Royal Highness 
George William Frederick Charles, 
Duke of. 

Camden, John Charles, Marquess. 


120 
185 
128 


324 


f=) 


44 














263 Camoys, Francis Robert, Lord. 
161 Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips 
Haldane, Earl of 
7 Canterbury, Edward White, Arch- 
bishop of. 
217 Canterbury, Henry Charles, Vis- 
count. 
404 Carew, Robert Shapland George 
Julian, Lord. 
310 Carleton, Richard Henry, Lord. 
(Earl of Shannon.) 
473 Carlingford, Chichester 
Lord. (Lord Clermont.) 
72 Carlisle, George James, Earl of. 
119 Carnarvon, George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux, Ear! of. 
88 Carnwath, Robert Harris Carnwath, 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland.) | 
195 Carrington, Charles Robert, Earl. | 
342 Carysfort, William, Lord. (Earl of | | 
Carysfort.) 
460 Castletown, Bernard Edward Bar- 
naby, Lord. 
145 Cathcart, Alan Frederick, Earl. 
159 Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, 
Earl. 
384 Chaworth, Reginald, Lord. 
of Meath.) 
429 Chelmsford, Frederic 
Lord. 
428 Chesham, Charles Compton William, | 
Lord. | 
248 Chester, Francis John, Bishop of. 
69 Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, Earl of: | 
543 Cheylesmore, William Meriton, 
Lord. 
133 Chichester, Walter John, Earl of. 
237 Chichester, Ernest Roland, Bishopof. 
46 Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, | 
Marquess of. | 
356 Churchill, Victor Albert Francis | 
Charles, Lord. 
430 Churston, John, Lord. 
363 Clanbrassill, John Strange, Lord. | 
(Zarl of Roden.) 


Samuel, 





| 
| 


(Earl 





Augustus, | 






LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. Vii 


215 Clancarty, William Frederick, Vis- 
count. (Earl of Clancarty.) 

377 Clanwilliam, Richard James, Lord. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

114 Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of. 

340 Clarina, EyreChalloner Henry, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

382 Clements, Charles, Lord. (Zarl of 
Leitrim.) 

280 Clifford of Chudleigh, Lewis Henry 
Hugh, Lord. 

275 Clifton, John Stuart, Lord. 
of Darnley.) 

259 Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, Lord. 

334 Clonbrock, Luke Gerald, Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

389 Cloncurry, 
Lord. 

200 Cobham, Charles George, Viscount. 

358 Colchester, Reginald Charles Ed- 
ward, Lord. 

471 Coleridge, Bernard John Seymour, 
Lord. 

523 Colville of Culross, Charles John, 
Lord. 

216 Combermere, Robert Wellington, 
Viscount. 

418 Congleton, Henry William, Lord. 

3 Connaught and Strathearn, His 

Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke of. 


(Earl 


Valentine Frederick, 


| 535 Connemara, Robert, Lord. 


174 Cottenham,Kenelm Charles Edward, 
Ear! of. 


'474 Cottesloe, Thomas Francis, Lord. 


79 Coventry, George William, Ear] 
of. 


|175 Cowley, Henry Arthur Mornington, 


Earl. 
Cowper, Francis Thomas De Grey, 
Earl. 


95 


—) 


/193 Cranbrook, Gathorne, Earl of. 
| | 130 Craven, William George Robert, 


Ear! of. 


| 559 Crawshaw, Thomas, Lord. 










ese 


196 Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton, 
Ear! of. 

336 Crofton, Edward Henry Churchill, 
Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 

555 Cromer, Evelyn, Lord. 

11 & 227 Cross, Richard Assheton, Vis- 
count. (Lord Privy Seal.) 

28 Cumberland and Teviotdale, His 
Royal Highness Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George Fred- 
erick, Duke of. 


D. 


92 Dartmouth, William Heneage, Earl 
of. 

Dartrey, Richard, Earl of. 

Davey, Horace, Lord. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

de Clifford, Jack Southwell, Lord. 

De Freyne, Arthur, Lord. 

De la Warr, Gilbert George Reginald, 
Earl. 

De l’Isle and Dudley, Philip, Lord. 

De Mauley, Charles Frederick Ash- 
ley Cooper, Lord. 

de Montalt, Cornwallis, Earl. 

De Ramsey, William Henry, Lord. 

de Ros, Dudley Charles, Lord. 

De Saumarez, James St. Vincent, 
Lord. 

de Vesci, John Robert William, 
Lord. (Viscount de Vesci.) 

Delamere, Hugh, Lord. 

Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil 
Aloysius Augustine, Ear] of. 

Denman, Thomas, Lord. 

520 Deramore, Robert Wilfrid, Lord. 
59 Derby, Frederick Arthur, Earl of. 

498 Derwent, Harcourt, Lord. 
62 Devon, Henry. Hugh, Ear! of. 

10 & 20 Devonshire, Spencer Compton, 

Duke of. (Lord President of the 
Council.) 


180 
574 


258 
421 
109 


393 
405 


191 
542 
255 
390 
506 


366 
64 


391 





296 


299 


73 


312 


276 


476 


166 


177 


54 


339 


90 


562 


385 


456 
329 


163 
232 


427 


165 
432 
152 
419 
344 
172 


522 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


Digby, Edward Henry Trafalgar, 
Lord. 
Dinevor, 
Lord. 
Doncaster, William Henry Walter, 
Earl of. (Duke of Buccleuch and 

Queensberry.) 

Dorchester, Dudley Wilmot, Lord. 
Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, Lord. 
Douglas, Charles Alexander, Lord. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Ducie, Henry John, Ear! of. 
Dudley, William Humble, Earl of. 
Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple, 
Marquess of. 

Dunalley, Henry O’Callaghan, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon 
Baillie Hamilton, Earl of. (Zlected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Dunleath, Henry Lyle, Lord. 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, Lord. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Dunning, John, Lord. (Lord Rollo.) 

Dunsany, John William, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Durham, John George, Earl of. 

Durham, Brooke Foss, Bishop of. 


Arthur de. Cardonnel, 


E. 


Ebury, Robert Wellesley, Lord. 
Edinburgh, His Royal Highness 
. Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of. 
Effingham, Henry, Ear! of. 
Egerton, Wilbraham, Lord. 
Eldon, John, Ear! of. 
Elgin, Victor Alexander, Lord. 
(Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
Ellenborough, Charles Towry Hamil- 
ton, Lord. 

Ellesmere, Francis Charles Granville, 
Earl of. 

Elphinstone, Sidney Herbert, Lord. 














245 
472 


347 
519 
71 
467 
42 


243 
213 


198 


201 


567 
478 


91 
181 
547 

32 
380 


315 


438 


105 


298 
282 


367 
118 
355 


LORDS SPIRITUAL 

Ely, Alwyne, Bishop of. 

Emly, Thomas William Gaston, 
Lord. 

Erskine, William Macnaghten, Lord. 

Esher, William Baliol, Lord. 

Essex, George Devereux de Vere, 
Earl of. 

Ettrick, Francis, 
Napier.) 

Exeter, Brownlow Henry George, 
Marquess of. 

Exeter, Edward Henry, Bishop of. 

Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, 
Viscount. 


Lord. (Lord 


F. 


Falkland, Byron Plantagenet, Vis- 
count. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Falmouth, Evelyn Edward Thomas, 
Viscount. 

Farrer, Thomas Henry, Lord. 

Fermanagh, John Henry, Lord. 
(Zarl Erne.) 

Ferrers, Sewallis Edward, Earl. 

Feversham, William Ernest, Ear] of. 

Field, William Ventris, Lord. 

Fife, Alexander William George, 
Duke of. 

Fingall, Arthur James Francis, Lord. 
(Zarl of Fingall.) 

Fisherwick, George Augustus Ham- 
ilton, Lord. 
gal.) 

Fitzhardinge, Francis William Fitz- 
hardinge, Lord. 

Fitzwilliam, William Thomas Spen- 
cer, Earl. 

Foley, Henry Thomas, Lord. 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gammell, 
Lord. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Forester, Cecil Theodore, Lord. 

Fortescue, Hugh, Earl. 

Foxford, William HaleJohn Charles, 
Lord. (Karl of Limerick.) 


(Marquess of Done- 





AND TEMPORAL. 


316 
171 
350 
482 
369 
582 
234 
212 
452 


220 
15 


98 


349 


303 


164 
464 


140 
261 


527 
354 


106 
325 


85 


487 
221 


ix 
G. 


Gage, Henry Charles, Lord. (Vis- 
count Gage.) 

Gainsborough, Charles William 
Francis, Earl of. 

Gardner, , Lord. 

Gerard, William Cansfield, Lord. 

Gifford, Edric Frederic, Lord. 

Glenesk, Algernon, Lord. 

Gloucester and _ Bristol, 
John, Bishop of. 

Gordon, John Campbell, Viscount. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph, 
Lord. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount. 

Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox, 
Duke of. 

Graham, Douglas Beresford Malise 
Ronald, Earl. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Granard, Bernard Arthur William 
Patrick Hastings, Lord. (Zari of 
Granard.) 

Grantley, John Richard Brinsley, 
Lord. 

Granville, Granville George, Earl. 

Greville, Algernon William Fulke, 
Lord. 

Grey, Albert Henry George, Earl. 

Grey de Ruthyn, Rawdon George 
Grey, Lord. 

Grimthorpe, Edmund, Lord. 

Grinstead, Lowry Egerton, Lord. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Guilford, Frederick George, Earl of. 

Gwydir, Peter Robert, Lord. 





Charles 


H. 


Haddington, George, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, Lord. 

Halifax, Charles Lindley, Viscount. 


Earl of. 





x 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


8 & 508 Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley, 


531 


224 
475 


219 
107 


458 


143 


479 


101 


357 


142 


444 


257 
395 


207 


297 


569 


289 


335 


197 
507 


524 
40 


375 


218 
525 


Lord. (Lord High Chancellor.) 
Hamilton of Dalzell, John Glencairn 
Carter, Lord. 
Hampden, Henry Robert, Viscount. 
Hampton, Herbert Perrott Murray, 
Lord. 
Hardinge, Henry Charles, Viscount. 
Hardwicke, Charles Philip, Earl 
of. 
Hare, William, 
Listowel.) 
Harewood, Henry Ulick, Ear! of. 


Lord. (Earl of 


Harlech, William Richard, Lord. 
Harrington, Charles Augustus, 
Earl of. 


Harris, George Robert Canning, 
Lord. 

Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, 
Ear! of. 

Hartismere, John 
(Lord Henniker.) 

Hastings, George Manners, Lord. 

Hatherton, Edward George Percy, 
Lord. 

Hawarden, Cornwallis, Viscount. 
(Elected for Ireland.) (In another 
place as Earl de Montalt.) 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, Lord. 

Hawkesbury, Cecil George Savile, 
Lord. 

Hay, George, Lord. 


Major, Lord. 


(Earl of Kin- 


noul.) 

Headley, Charles Mark, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Hereford, Robert, Viscount. 
Herries, Marmaduke Francis, 
Lord. 


Herschell, Farrer, Lord. 

Hertford, Hugh de Grey, Marquess 
of. 

Heytesbury, 
Lord. 

Hill, Rowland Richard, Viscount. 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry, Lord. 


William Frederick, 





113 


526 
514 
204 
552 


499 
459 


271 


153 
496 


60 


214 


445 


190 
108 
330 
168 


548 


579 
80 


415 


383 


Hillsborough, Arthur Wills John 
Wellington Trumbull Blundell, 
Earl of. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Hindlip, Samuel Charles, Lord. 

Hobhouse, Arthur, Lord. 

Hood, Francis Wheler, Viscount. 

Hood of Avalon, Arthur William 
Acland, Lord. 

Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis, Lord. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Hothfield, Henry James, Lord. 

Howard of Glossop, Francis Edward, 
Lord. 

Howard de 
George, Lord. 

Howe, Richard William Penn, Earl. 

Howth, William Ulick Tristram, 
Lord. (Earl of Howth.) 

Huntingdon, Warner Francis John 
Plantagenet, Ear! of. 

Hutchinson, John Luke: George, 
Viscount. (Karl of Donoughmore.) 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, Lord. 


Walden, Frederick 


I. 


Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford, Ear] of. 

Ilchester, Henry Edward, Ear! of. 

Inchiquin, Edward Donough, Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Innes, Henry John, Earl. (Duke o/ 
Roxburghe.) 

Iveagh, Edward Cecil, Lord. 


J. 


James, Henry, Lord. 
Jersey, Victor Albert George, Ear] 
of. 


K. 


Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 
Lord. 

Kenlis, Geoffrey Thomas, Lord. 
(Marquess of Headfort.) 











LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


424 Kenmare, Valentine Augustus, Lord. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Kenry, Windham Thomas, Lord. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount 
Earl.) 

529 Kensington, William, Lord. 

313 Kenyon, Lloyd, Lord. 

359 Ker, Schomberg Henry, 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Kesteven, John Henry, Lord. 
Kevin, William, Lord. 

Kilmaine, Francis William, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Kilmarnock, Charles Gore, Lord. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Kilmorey, Francis Charles, Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Kimberley, John, Ear! of. 

Kinnaird, Arthur Fitz-Gerald, Lord. 

Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Tho- 
mond, Lord. (Earl of Kintore.) 

Knutsford, Henry Thurstan, Vis- 
count. 


442 


Lord. 


448 
553 
333 


379 
156 


179 
436 
401 


229 


L. 


490 Lamington, Charles Wallace Alex- 

ander Napier, Lord. 

Lanesborough, John 

Danvers, Earl of. 

Ireland.) 

Langford, Hercules Edward, Lord. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 
Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, 
Marquess of. 

57 & 187 Lathom, Edward, Earl of. 
(Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold.) 

86 Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, Earl 
of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

454 Lawrence, John Hamilton, Lord. 

431 Leconfield, Henry, Lord. 

18 Leeds, George Godolphin, Duke of. 

169 Leicester, Thomas William, Earl of. 


122 Vansittart 


(Elected for 
337 


35 
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410 Leigh, William Henry, Lord. 

203 Leinster, Maurice Viscount. (Duke 
of Leinster.) 

Leven and Melville, Ronald Ruth- 
ven, Earl of. (Hlected for Scot- 
land.) 

Lichfield, Thomas Francis, Ear] of. 

Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton, Lord. 

Lincoln, Edward, Bishop of. 

Lindsey, Montague, Earl of. 

Lingen, Ralph Robert Wheeler, 
Lord. 

Lismore, George Ponsonby, Lord. 
(Viscount Lismore.) 

Liverpool, John Charles, Bishop of. 

Llandaff, Henry, Viscount. 

Llandaff, Richard, Bishop of. 

Llangattock, John Allan, Lord. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, Lord. 

Loftus, John Henry, Lord. (Mar- - 
quess of Ely.) 

2 Londesborough, William Henry 
Forester, Earl of. 

London, Frederick, Bishop of. 

Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil, Earl of. 

Lovaine, Henry George, Lord. (Zarl 
Percy.) 

Lovat, Simon Joseph, Lord. 

Lovelace, Ralph Gordon, Ear! of. 

Lovell and Holland, Charles George, 
Lord. (Earl of Egmont.) 

Lucan, George, Earl of. 
Sor Ireland.) 

Lurgan, William, Lord. 

Lytton, Victor Alexander George 
Robert, Earl of. 

Lyveden, Fitz-Patrick Henry, Lord. 


89 


162 
327 
242 

66 
515 


402 


236 
230 
238 
563 
575 
341 


231 
141 
305 


399 
170 
294 
125 (Elected 


412 
186 


434 


M. 


97 Macclesfield, Thomas Augustus 
Wolstenholme, Earl of. 
Macnaghten, Edward, Lord. 


Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 


534 (A 
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539 
121 
246 

25 
351 
115 
138 

82 


84 


21 


550 
331 


123 


353 


209 
319 


44] 


408 


290 


360 


144 
443 


537 


470 
503 
513 
521 
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Magheramorne, 
Lord. 

Malmesbury, Edward James, Ear] of. 

Manchester, James, Bishop of. 

Manchester, William Angus Drogo, 
Duke of. 

Manners, John Thomas, Lord. 

Mansfield, William David, Ear] of. 

Manvers, Sydney William Herbert, 
Earl. 

Mar, John Francis Erskine, Ear! of. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Mar and Kellie, Walter 

Earl of. 


James Douglas, 


John 

Francis, (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Marlborough, CharlesRichard John, 
Duke of. 

Masham, Samuel, Lord. 

Massy, John Thomas William, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, 
Earl of. (lected for Ireland.) 

Meldrum, Charles, Lord. (Mar- 
quess of Huntly.) 

Melville, Henry, Viscount. 

Mendip, Leopold George Frederick, 
Lord. (Viscownt Clifden.) 

Meredyth, James Herbert Gustavus 
Meredyth, Lord. (Lord Athlum- 
ney.) 

Methuen, Paul Sanford, Lord. 


Middleton, Digby Wentworth 
Bayard, Lord. 
Minster, Henry Francis, Lord. 


(Marquess Conyngham.) 
Minto, Gilbert John, Earl of. 
Monck, Henry Power Charles 
Stanley, Lord. (Viscownt Monck.) 
Monckton, George Edmund Milnes, 
Lord. (Viscownt Galway.) 
Moncreiff, Henry James, Lord. 
Monk Bretton, John George, Lord. 
Monkswell, Robert, Lord. 
Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John, 
Lord. 





348 


413 


149 
546 


83 


387 


117 


549 
256 


160 
332 


451 
136 
26 


561 
12 


50 


269 
43 


504 
184 


510 


27 


484 


Monteagle, George John, Lord. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

Monteagle of Brandon, 
Spring, Lord. 

Morley, Albert Edmund, Ear! of. 

Morris, Michael, Lord. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Morton, Sholto George Watson, 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 
Lord. 

Mount Edgcumbe, William Henry, 
Earl of. 

Mount Stephen, George, Lord. 

Mowbray, Charles Botolph Joseph, 
Lord. 

Munster, William George, Earl of. 


Thomas 


Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew 
Fitzmaurice, Lord. (Elected for 
Treland.) 


N, 


Napier, Robert William, Lord. 

Nelson, Horatio, Earl. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archi- 
bald Douglas, Duke of. 

Newton, William John, Lord. 

Norfolk, Henry, Duke of. 
Marshal of England.) 

Normanby, Constantine 
Henry, Marquess of. 

North, William Henry John, Lord. 

Northampton, William, Marquess 
of. 

Northbourne, Waiter Henry, Lord. 

Northbrook, Thomas George, Earl 
of. 


(Earl 


Charles 


Northington, Anthony Henley, Lord. 
(Lord Henley.) 

Northumberland, Algernon George, 
Duke of. 

Norton, Charles Bowyer, Lord. 
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465 O’Hagan, Thomas Towneley, Lord. 
450 O’Neill, Edward, Lord. 
131 Onslow, William Hillier, Earl of. 
398 Oranmore and Browne, Geoffrey 
Dominick Augustus Frederick, 
Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Orford, Robert Horace, Ear] of. 
Oriel, Clotworthy John Eyre, Lord. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 
Ormathwaite, Arthur, Lord. 
Ormonde, James Edward William 
Theobald, Lord. (Marquess of 
Ormonde.) 
Overtoun, John Campbell, Lord. 
William John, Vis- 


139 
365 


449 
361 


Oxenbridge, 
count. 
Oxenfoord, John, Lord. 
Stair.) 

Oxford, William, Bishop of. 


(Earl of 


} A 


228 Peel, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount. 

56 & 61 Pembroke and Montgomery, 
Sidney, Earl of. (Lord Steward 
of the Household.) 

Penrhyn, George Sholto Gordon, 
Lord. 

Penzance, James Plaisted, Lord. 

Peterborough, Mandell, Bishop of, 

Petre, Bernard Henry Philip, Lord. 

Pirbright, Henry, Lord. 

Playfair, Lyon, Lord. 

Plunket, William 
Lord. 

Poltimore, Augustus 
George Warwick, Lord. 

Polwarth, Walter Hugh, Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Ponsonby, Walter William Braba- 
zon, Lord. (Karl of Bessborough.) 

Portland, William John Arthur 
Charles James, Duke of. 


446 


455 
253 
272 
581 
564 
374 Conyngham, 


386 Frederick 
287 
291 


24 





223 Portman, William Henry Berkeley, 
Viscount. 

Portsmouth, Newton, Earl of. 

Poulett, William Henry, Earl. 
Powerscourt, Mervyn Edward, 

(Elected for Ireland.) 

Powerscourt, Mervyn Edward, 
Lord. (Jn another place as Vis- 
count Powerscourt.) 


102 
81 
205 
Viscount, 

509 


135 Powis, George Charles, Earl of. 


R. 


110 
423 


Radnor, William, Ear] of. 

Raglan, George Fitz-Roy Henry, 
Lord. 

Ramsay, Arthur George Maule, 
Lord. (Karl of Dalhousie.) 

Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark, Lord. 


(Earl of Ranfurly.) 
Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane, Lord. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 
580 Rathmore, David Robert, Lord. 
182 Ravensworth, Henry George, Earl 
of. 
Rayleigh, John William, Lord. 
Reay, Donald James, Lord. 
Rendel, Stuart, Lord. 
Revelstoke, Edward Charles, Lord. 
Ribblesdale, Thomas, Lord. 
Richmond, Charles Henry, Duke of. 
Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, 
Marquess of. 
Ripon, William Boyd, Bishop of. 
Robartes, Thomas Charles, Lord. 
Roberts of Kandahar, Frederick 
Sleigh, Lord. 
Rodney, George Bridges Harley 
Dennet, Lord. 
Romilly, John Gaspard Le Marchant, 
Lord. | 
Romney, Charles, Ear! of. 
Rookwood, Henry John, Lord. 
Rosebery, Archibald Philip, Lord. 


(Earl of Rosebery.) 


477 


372 


453 


368 
497 
571 
512 
328 

14 

51 


241 
462 
551 
304 
440 
132 


554 
376 
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403 


511 


492 
178 


573 
22 


483 
17 


251 
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235 


148 


270 


422 


538 


517 
208 


244 
322 


283 


466 
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Rosse, Lawrence, Ear! of. 
Sor Ireland.) 


(Elected 


Rosslyn, James Francis Harry, 
Ear! of. 

Rossmore, Derrick Warner William, 
Lord. 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, 
Lord. 

Rowton, Montagu William, Lord. 

Russell, John Francis Stanley, 


Earl. 
Russell of Killowen, Charles, Lord. 
Rutland, John James _ Robert, 
Duke of. 


8. 


Sackville, Lionel Sackville, Lord. 

Saint Albans, William Amelius 
Aubrey De Vere, Duke of. 

St. Albans, John Wogan, Bishop of. 

St. Asaph, Alfred George, Bishop 
of. 

St. David’s, William Basil, Bishop 
of. 

St. Germans, Henry Cornwallis, 








Ear! of. 
St. John of Bletso, Beauchamp | 
Moubray, Lord. | 
Saint Leonards, Edward Burten- | 
shaw, Lord. | 
Saint Levan, John, Lord. 
Saint Oswald, Rowland, Lord. | 
St. 
Viscount. | 
Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, | 
Marquess of. 
Salisbury, John, Bishop of. | 
Saltersford, James George Henry, | 
Lord. (ari of Courtown.) | 
Saltoun, Alexander = William | 
Frederick, Lord. (Elected for 
Scotland.) | 
Sandhurst, William, Lord. 


Vincent, Carnegie Parker, | 
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70 
345 
545 
273 

77 
292 
414 
381 
189 

74 
556 


346 


308 
58 


485 


210 
364 


284 


370 


306 


13 
468 


| 188 


302 


240 
lll 
278 
528 


Sandwich, Edward George Henry, 
Earl of. 

Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 
Lord. 


Savile, John, Lord. 
Saye and Sele, John Fiennes, Lord. 
Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick 


George Beresford, Ear] of. 
Scarsdale, Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 
Lord. 
Seaton, 
Lord. 
Sefton, William Philip, 

(Earl of Sefton.) 
Selborne, William Waldegrave, 
Ear! of. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony, Earl of. 
Shand, Alexander Burns, Lord. 
Sheffield, Henry North, Lord 
(Earl of Sheffield.) 
Sherborne, Edward Lennox, Lord. 
Shrewsbury, Charles Henry John, 
Ear! of. 
Shute, Percy, 
Barrington.) 
Sidmouth, William Wells, Viscount 
Silchester, Thomas, Lord. (Earl of 
Longford.) 
Sinclair, Charles William, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Somerhill, Hubert George, Lord 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
Somers, Philip Reginald, Lord. 
Somerset, Algernon, Duke of. 
Somerton, James Charles Herbert 
Welbore Ellis, Lord. (Zari of 
Normanton.) 
Sondes, George Edward, Earl. 
Southampton, Charles 
Lord. 
Southwell, George, Bishop of. 
Spencer, John Poyntz, Earl. 
Stafford, Fitzherbert, Lord. 
Stalbridge, Richard de 
Lord. 


John Reginald Upton, 


Lord. 


Lord. (Viscownt 


Lord 


Henry 


Aquila, 
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67 Stamford, William, Earl of. 
96 Stanhope, Arthur Philip, Earl. 
409 Stanley of Alderley, Henry Edward 
John, Lord. 
570 Stanmore, Arthur, Lord. 
321 Stewart of Garlies, Alan Planta- 
genet, Lord. (arl of Galloway.) 
154 Stradbroke, George Edward John 
Mowbray, Earl of. 
173 Strafford, George Henry Charles, 
Ear! of. 
116Strange, John James Hugh Henry, 


Earl. (Duke of Atholl.) 

397 Stratheden, Hallyburton George, 
Lord. 

502 Strathspey, James, Lord. (Karl of 
Seafield.) 

320 Stuart of Castle Stuart, Edmund 
Archibald, Lord. (Karl of 
Moray.) 

407 Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard, 
Lord. 

505 Sudley, Arthur Saunders William 
Charles Fox, Lord. (Karl of 
Arran.) 

311 Suffield, Charles, Lord. 

63 Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry 
Charles, Ear] of. 


30 
566 


Sutherland, Cromartie, Duke of. 
Swansea, Ernest Ambrose, Lord. 


T. 


Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan, 
Lord. 
Tankerville, Charles, Ear] of. 
Temple of Stowe, William Stephen, 
Earl, 
388 Templemore, Henry Spencer, Lord. 
211 Templetown, Henry Edward Mon- 
tagu Dorington Clotworthy, Vis- 
count, (Elected for Ireland.) 
501 Tennyson, Hallam, Lord. 





xv 
373 Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry, 
Lord. 
277 Teynham, Henry John Philip 
Sidney, Lord. 


533 Thring, Henry, Lord, 
317 Thurlow, Thomas John, Lord. 

481 Tollemache, Wilbraham Frederic, 
Lord. 

Torphichen, James Walter, Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Torrington, George 


285 


Master, 
Viscount. 

Townshend, John Villiers Stuart, 
Marquess. 

Tredegar, Godfrey Charles, Lord. 

Trebor, Arthur William, Lord. 

Truro, John, Bishop of. 


36 


433 
491 
254 
420 Truro, Thomas Montague Morrison, 
Lord. 

Tweeddale, William Montagu, 
Lord. (Marquess of Tweeddale.) 
Tweedmouth, Edward, Lord. 
Tyrone, Henry De la Poer, Lord. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 


500 
309 


¥. 


157 Earl. 


Vane, Charles Stewart, 
(Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Vaux of Harrowden, Hubert George 
Charles, Lord. 

Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney, Lord. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 


265 


338 


295 Vernon, George William Henry, 
Lord. 

146 Verulam, James Walter, Ear! of. 

417 Vivian, George Crespigny Brabazon, 
Lord. 

Ww. 

247 Wakefield, William Walsham, 

Bishop of. 
99 Waldegrave, William Frederick, 

Earl, 
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1 Wales, His Royal Highness The | 406 Wrottesley, Arthur, Lord. 
Prince of. 378 Wynford, William Draper Morti- 
300 Walsingham, Thomas, Lord. mer, Lord. 
576 Wandsworth, Sydney James, 
Lord. Y. 
518 Wantage, Robert James, Lord. 167 Yarborough, Charlies Alfred 
486 Watson, William, Lord. (A Lord of | Worsley, Earl of. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) _ 4 York, His Royal Highness George 
572 Welby, Reginald Earle, Lord. Frederick Ernest Albert, Duke of. 
29 Wellington, Henry, Duke of. 9 York, William Dalrymple, Arch- 
362 Wemyss, Francis Richard, Lord. | bishop of. 
(Earl of Wemyss.) | 
411 Wenlock, Beilby, Lord. | Z. 
- nash a — ge 55 Zetland, Lawrence, Marquess of. 
= lam) RE ER 260 Zouche of Haryngworth, Robert 
ovelace. 
Nathaniel Cecil G , Lord. 
437 Westbury, Richard Luttrell Pilking- | ee ae ee 
ton, Lord. | ees 
Westminste h L Duke | 
oe eneeeiin, Sng —P “I | There is a Vacancy in the Representa- 
of. ‘tion of the Peers of Ireland caused by 
65 Westmorland, Anthony Mildmay | the death of the Earl of —— 
Julian, Earl of. | 
183 Wharncliffe, Edward Montagu | | The following Lords have T:vo Numbers, 
Stuart Granville, Earl of. | being Twice named in tie Roll :— 
371 Wigan, James Ludovic, Lord. | Lord Halsbury, as Lord High Chancellor 
(Earl of Crawford.) | — a ail Halsbury. (Nos. 8 
264 Willoughby de Broke, Henry, Lord. | gent: 
a | Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President, 
134 Wilton, Seymour John Grey, Earl | and as Duke of Devonshire. (Nos. 
of. | 10 and 20.) 
488 Wimborne, Ivor Bertie, Lord. | Viscount Cross, as Lord Privy Seal, and 
34 Winchester, Augustus John Henry | as Viscount Cross. (Nos. 1] and 
| 227.) 
Beaumont, Marquess of. Sect of Pembeok ses 
‘ | Earl of Pembroke an ontgomery, as 
233 Winchester, Randall Thomas, | | leed Stewed, cad os Se 
Bishop of. | Pembroke and Montgomery. (Nos. 
68 Winchilsea and Nottingham, | 56 and 61.) 
Murray Edward Gordon, Ear! of. | Earl of Lathom, as Lord Chamberlain, 
268 Windsor, Robert George, Lord. =| Sg TE 7 tl OF Lathom. (Nos. 97 
176 Winton, George Arnulph, Earl of. | | Earl of Lovelace, as Earl of Lovelace, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) | and as Lord Wentworth. (Nos. 170 
225 Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Viscount. and 266.) 
463 Wolverton, Frederick, Lord. | Earl de Montalt, as Earl de Montalt, 
252 Worcester, John James Stewart, | and as Viscount Hawarden. (Nos. 
- | 191 and 207.) 
a a Viscount Powerscourt, as Viscount 
396 Worlingham, Archibald Brabazon | Powerscourt, and as Lord Powers- 





Sparrow, Lord. (Earl of Gosford.) court. (Nos. 205 and 509.) 
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THE SEconD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


59 VICTORIA, 1896. 


(Presented at the Opening of the Session.) 





MeEm.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to 
a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the 
rest go forth in like order: but when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose, within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the call begins invariably with the Junior 
Baron. 








1 His Royal Highness Albert Edward | § His Royal Highness George William 
Prince of Wales. Frederick Charles Duke of Cam- 
: bridge. 
2 His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest | _ A P 
Albert Duke of Edinburgh. 7 ye White Archbishop of Canter- 
3 His Royal Highness Arthur William 8 Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury, 
Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught Lord High Chancellor. 
and Strathearn. 9 William Dalrymple Archbishop of 
4 His Royal Highness George Frederick York. 
Ernest Albert Duke of York. 10 Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
5 His Royal Highness Leopold Charles shire, Lord Presidentof the Council. 
Edward George Albert Duke of |11 Richard Assheton Viscount Cross, 
Albany. | Lord Privy Seal. 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 


27 


28 


29 
30 
31 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


Henry Duke of Norfolk, Zarl Mar- 
shal of England. 

Algernon Duke of Somerset 

Charles Henry Duke of Richmond. 

Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of 
Grafton. 

Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of Beau- 
fort. 

William Amelius Aubrey de Vere 
Duke of St. Albans. 

George Godolphin Duke of Leeds. 

Herbrand Arthur Duke of Bedford. 

Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
shire. (Jn another place as Lord 
President of the Council.) 

Charles Richard John Duke of Mar!- 
borough. 

John James Robert Duke of Rutland. 

Duke of Brandon. 

William John Arthur Charles James 
Duke of Portland. 

William Angus Drogo Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Algernon George Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

His Highness _ Ernest 
Augustus William Adolphus 
George Frederick Duke of Cum- 
berland and Teviotdale. 

Henry Duke of Wellington. 

Cromartie Duke of Sutherland. 

Hugh Lupus Duke of Westminster. 

Alexander William George Duke of 
Fife. 

George Douglas Duke of Argyll. 





Royal 


Augustus John Henry Beaumont 
Marquess of Winchester. 


Henry Charles Keith Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 

John Villiers Stuart Marquess 
Townshend. 


Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of 
Salisbury. 





38 
39 


40 


41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 
60 


61 


62 


63 


64 
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John Alexander Marquess of Bath. 

James Marquess of Abercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hert- 
ford. 

John Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

Brownlow Henry George Marquess 
of Exeter. 

William Marquess of Northampton. 

John Charles Marquess Camden. 

Henry Marquess of Anglesey. 

George Henry Hugh Marquess of 
Cholmondeley. 

Henry Augustus Marquess of Ailes- 
bury. 

Frederick William John Marquess of 
Bristol. 

Archibald Marquess of Ailsa. 

Constantine Charles Henry Marquess 
of Normanby. 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Ripon. 

William Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane. 

Frederick Temple 
Dufferin and Ava. 

Lawrence Marquess of Zetland. 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 


Marquess of 


gomery, Lord Steward of the 
Household. 
Edward Earl of Lathom, Lord 


Chamberlain of the Household. 

Charles Henry John Ear! of Shrews- 
bury. 

Frederick Arthur Earl of Derby. 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. (In another place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Henry Hugh Earl of Devon. 

Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. 

Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
Augustine Earl of Denbigh. 

















65 
66 
67 
68 


69 
70 


86 


87 


88 


89 





Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of 

_ Westmorland. 

Montague Earl of Lindsey. 

William Earl of Stamford. 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. 

Edwyn Francis Ear] of Chesterfield. 

Edward George Henry Ear] of Sand- 
wich. 

George Devereux de Vere Earl of 
Essex. 

George James Earl of Carlisle. 


73 William Henry Walter Earl of Don- 


caster. 


(Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. ) 


4 Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl of 
Berkeley. 

Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon. 

Aldred Frederick George Beresford 
Earl of Scarbrough. 

Arnold Allan Cecil Earl of Albe- 
marle. 

George William Earl of Coventry. 

Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey. 

William Henry Earl] Poulett. 

John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Sholto George Watson Earl 
Morton. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Walter John Francis Earl of Mar 
and Kellie. (Hlected for Scotland.) 


of 


5 George Earl of Haddington. (Elected 


Sor Scotland. ) 

Frederick Henry Ear! of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

David Stanley William Ear] of Airlie. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of 
Carnwath. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (Elected for Scotland.) 


90 Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamilton 
Earl of Dundonald. (Elected for 
Scotland. 
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95 
96 
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110 
111 
112 
113 


114 
115 
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118 
119 
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Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers. 

William Heneage Earl of Dart- 
mouth. 

Charles Earl of Tankerville. 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Ayles- 
ford. 

Francis Thomasde Grey Earl Cowper. 

Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope. 

Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme Earl 
of Macclesfield. 

Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald 
Earl Graham. (Duke of Montrose.) 
William Frederick Earl Waldegrave. 
Bertram Earl of Ashburnham. 

Charles Augustus Earl of Har- 
rington. 

Newton Earl of Portsmouth. 

Francis Richard Charles Guy Earl 
Brooke and Earl of Warwick. 

Sidney Carr Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. 

William Thomas Spencer Earl Fitz- 
william. 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford. 

Charles Philip Earl of Hardwicke. 

Henry Edward Earl of Ilchester. 

Gilbert George Reginald Earl De 
la Warr. 

William Earl of Radnor. 

John Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Seymour Henry Ear! Bathurst. 

Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Trumbull Blundell Earl of Hills- 
borough. (Marquess of Down- 
shire. ) 

Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon. 

William David Earl of Mansfield. 

John James Hugh Henry Earl 
Strange. (Duke of Atholl.) 

William Henry Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

Hugh Ear! Fortescue. 

George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

George Henry Earl Cadogan. 
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Edward James Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

John Vansittart Danvers Earl of 
Lanesborough. (Elected for Ire- 
land. ) 

Dermot Robert Wyndham Ear! of 
Mayo. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


George Earlof Lucan. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

James Francis Earl of Bandon. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Earl of Caledon. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

James Francis Harry Earl of 
Rosslyn. 

William George Robert Earl of 


Craven. 
William Hillier Earl of Onslow. 
Charles Earl of Romney. 
Walter John Earl of Chichester. 
Seymour John Grey Earl of Wilton. 
George Charles Earl of Powis. 


Horatio Earl Nelson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Sydney William Herbert Earl 


Manvers. 
Robert Horace Ear] of Orford. 
Albert Henry George Earl Grey. 
Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale. 
Dudley Francis Stuart Earl of 
Harrowby. 
Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood. 
Gilbert John Earl of Minto. 
Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart. 
James Walter Earl of Verulam. 
Adelbert Wellington Brownlow 
Ear] Brownlow. 
Henry Cornwallis Earl of St. 
Germans. 


Albert Edmund Earl of Morley. 
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162 
163 
164 
165 
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168 
169 


170 
171 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 
179 


Bradford. 

William Earl Beauchamp. 

John Earl of Eldon. 

Richard William Penn Earl Howe. 

George Edward John Mowbray 
Earl of Stradbroke. 

William Stephen Earl Temple of 
Stowe. 

Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Charles Stewart Earl Vane. (Mar- 
quess of Londonderry. ) 

William Archer Earl Amherst. 

John Frederick Vaughan 
Cawdor. 

William George Earl of Munster. 

Robert Adam Philips Haldane Ear] 
of Camperdown. 

Thomas Francis Earl of Lichfield. 

John George Earl of Durham. 

Granville George Earl Granville. 

Henry Ear] of Effingham. 

Henry John Ear] of Ducie. 

Charles Alfred Worsley Ear! of 
Yarborough. 

Henry John Ear] Innes. 
Roxburghe.) 

Thomas William Earl of Leicester. 

Ralph Gordon Earl of Lovelace. 

Charles William Francis Earl of 
Gainsborough. 

Francis Charles Granville Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

George Henry Charles Earl of 
Strafford. 

Kenelm Charles Edward Earl] of 
Cottenham. : 

Henry Arthur Mornington Earl 
Cowley. 

George Arnulph Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

William Humble Earl of Dudley: 

John Francis Stanley Earl Russell. 

John Earl of Kimberley. 


Earl 


(Duke of 
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180 Richard Ear] of Dartrey. 


181 
182 


183 
184 
185 
186 
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188 
189 
190 
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192 
193 
194 
195 


196 


197 
198 


199 


200 
201 


202 


203 


204 
205 


206 


207 


William Ernest Earl of Feversham. 

Henry George Earl of Ravens- 
worth. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville 
Earl of Wharncliffe. 

Thomas George Earl of Northbrook. 

Herbert John Ear! Cairns. 

Victor Alexander George Robert 
Earl of Lytton. 

Edward Earl of Lathom. (Jn 
another place as Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household.) 

George Edward Earl Sondes. 

William Waldegrave Ear! 
Selborne. 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Cornwallis Earl de Montalt. 

William Henry Forester Earl of 
Londesborough. 

Gathorne Ear] of Cranbrook. 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster. 

Charles Robert Earl Carrington. 

Robert Offley Ashburton Earl of 
Crewe. 

Robert Viscount Hereford. 

Byron Plantagenet Viscount Falk- 
land. (Elected for Scotland. ) 

Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and 
St. John. 

Charles George Viscount Cobham. 

Evelyn Edward Thomas Viscount 
Falmouth. 

George Master Viscount Torring- 
ton. 

Maurice Viscount Leinster. 
of Leinster. ) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood. 

Mervyn Edward Viscount Powers- 

(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Henry William Crosbie Viscount 

(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Cornwallis Viscount Hawarden. 
(Elected for Ireland.) (In another 
place as Earl de Montalt.) 


of 


(Duke 


court. 


Bangor. 
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208 Carnegie Parker Viscount St. 
Vincent. 

209 Henry Viscount Melville. 

210 William Wells Viscount Sidmouth. 

211 Henry Edward Montagu Dorington 


Clotworthy Viscount Templetown. 


(Elected for Ireland. ) 

212 John Campbell Viscount Gordon. 

; (Earl of Aberdeen. ) 

213 Edward Fleetwood John Viscount 
Exmouth. 

214 John Luke George Viscount Hut- 
chinson. (Earl of Donoughmore. ) 


215 William Frederick Viscount Clan- 
earty. (Earl of Clancarty.) 

216 Robert Wellington Viscount Com- 
bermere. 

217 Henry Charles Viscount Canter- 
bury. 

218 Rowland Richard Viscount Hill. 

219 Henry Charles Viscount Hardinge. 

220 Hugh Viscount Gough. 

221 Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax. 

222 Alexander Nelson Viscount Brid- 
port. 

223 William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman. 

224 Henry Robert Viscount Hampden. 

225 Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley. 

226 William John Viscount Oxenbridge. 

227 Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 
(In another place as Lord Privy 
Seal. ) 

228 Arthur Wellesley Viscount Peel. 

229 Henry Thurstan Viscount Knuts- 

_ ford. 

230 Henry Viscount Llandaff. 

231 Frederick Bishop of London. 

232 Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham. 

233 Randall Thomas Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

234 Charles John Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

235 William Basil Bishop of St. David’s 

236 John Charles Bishop of Liverpool. 
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265 


267 


268 
269 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Ernest Roland Bishop of Chichester. 
Richard Bishop of Llandaff. 
William Bishop of Oxford. 

George Bishop of Southwell. 
William Boyd Bishop of Ripon. 


2 Edward Bishop of Lincoln. 
3 Edward Henry Bishop of Exeter. 


John Bishop of Salisbury. 


5 Alwyne Bishop of Ely. 


James Bishop of Manchester. 
William Walsham Bishop of Wake- 
field. 

Francis John Bishop of Chester. 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor. 

John Wogan Bishop of St. Albans. 

John James Stewart Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Mandell Bishop of Peterborough. 

John Bishop of Truro. 

Dudley Charles Lord de Ros. 


Charles Botolph Joseph Lord Mow- | : 


bray. 
George Manners Lord Hastings. 
Jack Southwell Lord de Clifford. 
Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton. 
Robert Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 
Zouche of Haryngworth. 
Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn. 
Charles Edward Hastings Lord 
(Earl of Loudoun.) 
Francis Robert Lord Camoys. 
Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Herbert George Charles Lord Vaux 
of Harrowden. 


Botreaux. 


Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. | ‘ 


(In another place as Earl of Love- 
lace. ) 
Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord 
Braye. 
Robert George Lord Windsor. 
William Henry John Lord North. 
Beauchamp Moubray Lord St. John 
of Bletso. 
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287 


288 


2 Alfred Nathaniel 


5 George 


Frederick George Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

Bernard Henry Philip Lord Petre, 

John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele. 

John Francis Lord Arundell of 
Wardour. 
John Stuart Lord Clifton. 
of Darnley.) 
John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer. 
Henry John Philip Sidney Lord 
Teynham. 

Fitzherbert Lord Stafford. 

George Frederick William Lord 
Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh. 

Henry de Vere Lord Barnard. 


(Earl 


2 Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord 


Forbes. (Elected for Scotland.) 


3 Alexander William Frederick Lord 


Saltoun. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Charles William Lord Sinclair. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

James Walter Lord Torphichen. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Alexander Hugh Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 
Richard Edmund St. Lawrence 


Lord Boyle. (Harl of Cork and 
Orrery.) 
George Lord Hay. (Earl of Kin- 
noul. ) 


Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord 
Middleton. 

Walter William Brabazon Lord Pon- 
sonby. (Larl of Bessborough. ) 
Holden Lord 
Scarsdale. 

George Florance Lord Boston. 
Charles George Lord Lovell and 
Holland. (Zarl of Egmont.) 
William Henry Lord 
Vernon. 
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319 


320 


321 


322 


323 


324 


325 








Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord Digby 
Martin Bladen Lord Hawke. 
Henry Thomas Lord Foley. 

Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dynevor. 
Thomas Lord Walsingham. 
William Lord Bagot. 

Charles Henry Lord Southampton. 


John Richard Brinsley Lord 
Grantley. 
George Bridges Harley Dennett 


Lord Rodney. 

Henry George Lord Lovaine. (Earl 
Percy.) 

Philip Reginald Lord Somers. 

Richard Henry Lord Berwick. 

Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne. 

John Henry De la Poer Lord 
Tyrone. (Marquess of Waterford.) 

Richard Henry Lord Carleton. (Zarl 
of Shannon. ) 

Charles Lord Suffield. 

Dudley Wilmot Lord Dorchester. 

Lloyd Lord Kenyon. 

Charles 
brooke. 

George Augustus Hamilton Lord 
Fisherwick. (Marquess of Donegal. ) 

Henry Charles Lord Gage. ( Vis- 
count Gage.) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow 

William Morton Lord Auckland. 

Leopold George Frederick Lord 
Mendip. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Edmund Archibald Lord Stuart of 
Castle Stuart. (Harl of Moray.) 

Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart of 
Garlies. (Earl of Galloway.) 

James George Henry Lord Salters- 
ford. (Earl of Courtown.) 

William Lord Brodrick. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Augustus Cholmondeley Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Peter Robert Lord Gwydir. 

William Henry Lord Bolton. 


Cornwallis 


Lord Bray- 
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Thomas Lyttleton Lord Lilford. 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale. 

John William Lord Dunsany. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Edward Donough Lord Inchiquin. 


(Elected for Ireland. ) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Hamilton Matthew Fitzmaurice 
Lord Muskerry. (Elected for Ire- 
land. ) 

Francis William Lord Kilmaine. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Luke Gerald Lord  Clonbrock. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

5 Charles Mark Lord Headley. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Edward Henry Churchill Lord 

Crofton. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 
Dayrolles Blakeney Lord Ventry. 


( Elected for Ireland. ) 
Henry O’Callaghan Lord Dunalley. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Eyre Challoner Henry Lord Clarina. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 
John Henry Lord Loftus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 
2 William Lord Carysfort. (Earl of 


Carysfort. ) 

George Ralph Lord Abercromby. 

Charles Towry Hamilton Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Augustus Frederick Arthur Lord 
Sandys. 

Henry North Lord Sheffield. (Zarl ° 
of Sheffield. ) 

William Macnaghten Lord Erskine. 

George John Lord Monteagle. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

Bernard Arthur William Patrick 
Hastings Lord Granard. (£arl of 
Granard.) 

Lord Gardner. 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


John Thomas Lord Manners. 

John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Charles Lord Meldrum. (Marquess 
of Huntly.) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

William Hale John Charles Lord 
Foxford. (Earl of Limerick.) 


Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill. 

George Robert Canning Lord 
Harris. 

Reginald Charles Edward Lord 
Colchester. 

Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- 


quess of Lothian.) 

Henry Francis Lord Minster. (Mar 
quess Conyngham. ) 
James Edward William Theobald 
Lord Ormonde. (Marquess of 
Ormonde. ) 


Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. 
(Earl of Wemyss.) 

John Strange Lord Clanbrassill. 
(Earl of Roden.) 

Thomas Lord Silchester. (Harl of 
Longford.) 

Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. 


(Viscount Massereene. ) 

Hugh Lord Delamere. 

Cecil Theodore Lord Forester. 

John William Lord Rayleigh. 

Edric Frederic Lord Gifford. 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde. ) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. (Zar 

of Crawford.) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Tenter- 
den. 

William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 

William Frederick Lord Heytes- 
bury. 
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384 


385 
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388 


Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. 

(Earl of Rosebery. ) 

Richard James Lord Clanwilliam. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

William Draper Mortimer 
Wynford. 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fingall. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 

William Philip Lord Sefton. (Zarl 


Lord 


of Sefton.) 

Charles Lord Clements. (Karl of 
Leitrim.) 

Geoffrey Thomas Lord Kenlis. 
(Marquess of Headfort.) 


Reginald Lord Chaworth. (Zarl of 
Meath.) 

Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) — 

Augustus Frederick George War- 
wick Lord Poltimore. 

Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord 
Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord Templemore. 


389 Valentine Frederick LordCloncurry. 
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391 
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393 
394 


395 


396 


397 


398 


399 
400 


James St. Vincent Lord de Sau- 
marez. 

Thomas Lord Denman. 

Yorke 
Abinger. 

Philip Lord de l’Isle and Dudley. 

Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ash- 
burton. 

Edward George Percy Lord Hather- 
ton. 

Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Earl of Gosford.) 

Hallyburton George Lord Strathe- 
den. 

Geoffrey Dominick Augustus 
Frederick Lord Oranmore and 

(Elected for Ireland. ) 


James MacGregor Lord 


Browne. 


Simon Joseph Lord Lovat, 
William Bateman Lord Bateman. 
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Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (Earl of Kintore.) 

George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. 
(Viscount Lismore. ) 

Derrick Warner William Lord 
Rossmore. 

Robert Shapland George Julian Lord 
Carew. 

Charles Frederick Ashley Cooper 
Lord De Mauley. 

Arthur Lord Wrottesley. 

Charles Douglas Richard Lord 
Sudeley. 

Paul Sanford Lord Methuen. 

Henry Edward John Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. 

William Henry Lord Leigh. 

Beilby Lord Wenlock. 

William Lord Lurgan. 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon. 


John Reginald Upton Lord 
Seaton. 
John Manley Arbuthnot Lord 
Keane. 
John Lord Oxenfoord. (Karl of 
Stair.) 
George Crespigny Brabazon Lord 


Vivian. 
Henry William Lord Congleton. 
Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. 
(Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. ) 
Thomas Montague Morrison Lord 
Truro. 

Arthur Lord de Freyne. 

Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards. 

George FitzRoy Henry Lord 
Raglan. 

Valentine Augustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Henry Lord Belper. 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de 
Malahide 

Robert Wellesley Lord Ebury, 
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Charles Compton William Lord 
Chesham. 

Frederick Augustus Lord Chelms- 
ford. 

John Lord Churston. 

Henry Lord Leconfield. 

Wilbraham Lord Egerton. 

Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar. 

Fitz-Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden. 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux. 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird. 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord 
Westbury. 

Francis William Fitzhardinge Lord 
Fitzhardinge. 

Luke Lord Annaly. 

John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord 
Romilly. 

James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth 
Lord Meredyth. (Lord Athlumney. ) 

Windham Thomas Lord Kenry.( Zari 
of Dunraven and Mount Earl.) 

Henry Power Charles Stanley Lord 
Monck. ( Viscownt Monck.) 

John Major Lord Hartismere. (Lord 
Henniker. ) 

Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton. 

Sholto Gordon Lord 
Penrhyn. 

Gustavus Russell Lord Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boyne. ) 

John Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Arthur Lord Ormathwaite. 

Edward Lord O’Neill. 

Robert William Lord Napier. 

Jenico William Joseph Lord Gor- 
manston. (Viscount Gormanston. ) 

Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

John Hamilton Lord Lawrence. 

James Plaisted Lord Penzance. 

John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Balinhard. (arl of 
Southesk. ) 


George 
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ROLL OF THE LORDS 


William Lord Hare. 
Listowel. ) 

Francis Edward Lord Howard of 
Glossop. 

Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord 
Castletown. 

John Emerich Edward Lord 
Acton. 

Thomas Charles Lord Robartes. 
Frederick Lord Wolverton. 
William Fulke 


(Earl of 


Algernon Lord 
Greville. 

Thomas Towneley Lord O’Hagan. 

William Lord Sandhurst. 

Francis Lord  Ettrick. 
Napier.) 

James Charles Herbert Welbore 
Ellis Lord Somerton. (Zarl of 
Normanton.) é 

Henry Campbell Lord Aberdare. 

Henry James Lord Moncreiff. 


Bernard John Seymour Lord Cole- 


(Lord 


ridge. 

Thomas William Gaston 
Emly. 

Chichester Samuel Lord Carling- 
ford. (Lord Clermont.) 

Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe. 


Lord 


Herbert Perrott Murray Lord 
Hampton. 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dalhousie. ) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. 
(Earl Erne.) 

William Richard Lord Harlech. 

Henry Gerard Lord Alington., 

Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tolle- 
mache. 
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491 
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496 


497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 


506 


William Lord Watson. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne. 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun. 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Lord Lamington. 

Arthur William Lord Trevor. 

Montagu William Lord Rowton. 

Edward Lord Brabourne. 

Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord 
Ampthill. 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale. ) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord 
Howth. (£arl of Howth.) 

Donald James Lord Reay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Hothfield. 

Edward Lord Tweedmout)i. 

Hallam Lord Tennyson. 

James Lord Strathspey. (Zarl of 
Seafield. ) 

John George Lord Monk Bretton. 

Walter Henry Lord Northbourne. 

Arthur Saunders William Charles 
Fox Lord Sudley. (Zarl of Arran.) 

John Robert William Lord de 
Vesci. ( Viscount de Vesci.) 

Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries. 

Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury. 
(In another place as Lord High 
Chancellor. ) 

Mervyn Edward Lord Powerscourt. 
(In amother place as Viscownt 
Powerscourt.) 

Anthony Henley Lord Northington. 
(Lord Henley.) 

Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild. 

Edward Charles Lord Revelstoke. 


482 William Cansfield Lord Gerard. 

483 Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville. 

484 Charles Bowyer Lord Norton. 

485 Perey Lord Shute. - ( Viscount Bar- 
rington. ) 


Robert Lord Monkswell. 

Arthur Lord Hobhouse. 

Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen. 
Edward Lord Ashbourne. 
Rowland Lord Saint Oswald. 
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8 Robert James Lord Wantage. 


William Baliol Lord Esher 

Robert Wilfrid Lord Deramore. 

Henry John Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu. 

Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone. 

Charles John Lord Colville of 
Culross. 

Farrer Lord Herschell. 

Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon. 

Samuel Charles Lord Hindlip. 

Edmund Lord Grimthorpe. 

Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge. 

William Lord Kensington. 

Michael Arthur Lord Burton. 

John Glencairn Carter Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzell. 


2 Thomas Lord Brassey. 


538 
539 


540 
541 
542 
543 


544 
545 


546 


547 
548 
549 


Henry Lord Thring. 

Edward Lord Macnaghten. (A 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Robert Lord Connemara. 

Claude Lord Bowes. (Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne. ) 

George Edmund Milnes Lord 
Monckton. ( Viscount Galway.) 

John Lord Saint Levan. 

James Douglas Lord Maghera- 
morne. 

William George Lord Armstrong. 


George Limbrey Lord Basing. 
William Henry Lord De Ramsey. 
William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore. 
Egerton Lord Addington. 

John Lord Savile. 


Michael Lord Morris. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

William Ventris Lord Field. 

Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh. 

George Lord Mount Stephen. 





550 Samuel Lord Masham. 


| 551 Frederick Sleigh Lord Roberts of 


Kandahar. 

552 Arthur William Acland Lord Hood 
of Avalon. 

553 William Lord Kelvin. 

554 Henry John Lord Rookwood. 

555 Evelyn Lord Cromer. 

556 Alexander Burns Lord Shand. 

557 George Lord Ashcombe. 

558 Archibald Campbell Lord Blyths- 
wood. 

559 Thomas Lord Crawshaw. 

560 William Amhurst Lord Amherst of 
Hackney. 

561 William John Lord Newton. 

562 Henry Lyle Lord Dunleath. 

563 John Allan Lord Llangattock. 

564 Lyon Lord Playfair. 

565 Cyril Lord Battersea. 

566 Ernest Ambrose Lord Swansea. 

567 Thomas Henry Lord Farrer. 

568 John Campbell Lord Overtoun. 

569 Cecil George Savile Lord Hawkes- 
bury. 

570 Arthur Lord Stanmore. 

571 Stuart Lord Rendel 

572 Reginald Earle Lord Welby. 

573 Charles Lord Russell of Killowen. 

574 Horace Lord Davey. (A Lord of 

_ Appeal in Ordinary.) 

575 Henry Brougham Lord Loch. 

576 Sydney James Lord Wandsworth. 

577 James Lord Ashton. 

578 Herbert Coulstoun Lord Burghclere. 

579 Henry Lord James. 

580 David Robert Lord Rathmore. 


| 581 Henry Lord Pirbright. 


582 Algernon Lord Glenesk. 
583*Henry Hucks Lord Aldenham. 





* This Number is in excess of the total Number of Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, the Discrepancy being caused by the following Lords being twice 
named in the Roll : 


Lord Halsbury as Lord High Chancellor and ai (Nos. 8 and 508). 


Lord Halsbury . ‘ . 
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Duke of Devonshire as Lord President and as 
Duke of Devonshire 


Viscount Cross as Lord = Seal it as 
Viscount Cross ° 


Earl of Pembroke and Seetatintin: as sc 


t (Nos. 10 and 20). 


(Nos. 11 and 227), 


Steward and as Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery 

Ear] of Lathom as Lord Chamberlain cua as Earl 
of Lathom , 

Earl of Lovelace as Earl of tiie ‘an as ; Lord 
Wentworth 


Earl de Montalt as Earl i Montalt wi as 
Viscount Hawarden 


(Nos. 56 and 61). 


(Nos. 57 and 187). 
(Nos. 170 and 266). 


7 (Nos. 191 and 207). 


Viscount Powerscourt as Wheaeea nisiilian 


and as Lord Powerscourt ; (Nos, 206 and 509). 





There is a vacaney in the representation of the Peers of Ireland caused by 


the death of the Earl of Kingston. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


IN THE 
SEconD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE FOURTEENTH OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 





(Compiled at the Opening of the Session.) 








A. 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.). 

Abraham, William (Rhondda). 

Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke. 

Acland-Hood, Captain Sir A. F. 

Aird, John. 

Allan, William (Gateshead). 

Allen, William (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme). 

Allison, Robert Andrew. 

Allsopp, Hon. George. 

Ambrose, Dr. Daniel (Louth, 8.) 

Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.). 

Ambrose, William (Middlesex). 

Anstruther, H. T. 
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LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 





CORNWALL. 


WESTERN (oR St. Ives) Division. 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR CAMBORNE) 
Division. 
Arthur Strauss. 


Truro Division. 
Edwin Lawrence. 


Mip (or St. AusTELL) Drvisron. 
William Alexander McArthur. 


SOUTH-EASTERN (OR BopmIn) Division. 


Right Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 


NoRTH-EASTERN (OR LAUNCESTON) 
DIvIsION. 
Thomas Owen. 


PENRYN anp FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Frederick John Horniman. 





CUMBERLAND. 


NorTHERN (OR EskDALE) DIvIsIon. 
Robert Andrew Allison. 


Mip (or PenritH) Division. 
James William Lowther. 


CockERMOUTH DIVISION. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 


WEsTERN (OR EcrEemONT) Division. 
Hon. Hubert Valentine Duncombe. 


CARLISLE CITY. 
Right Hon. ‘William Court Gully. 


WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 
Augustus Helder. 








DERBYSHIRE. 


Hieu Peak Division. 
Captain William Sidebottom. 


NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION. 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 


CHESTERFIELD DIVISION. 
Thomas Bayley. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Victor Christian William Cavendish. 


Mip Division. 
James Alfred Jacoby. 


ILKESTON DIVISION. 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster, Knt. 


SoutTHERN Division. 
John Gretton (Junior). 


DERBY BOROUGH. 
Henry Howe Bemrose. 
Geoffrey Drage. 





DEVONSHIRE. 


EasteRN (oR Honiton) Division. 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, Bart. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR TIVERTON) 
Division. 
Colonel Sir William Hood Walrond, 
Bart. 


NorTHERN (or SoutH Mo ron) 
Division. 
George Lambert. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR BARNSTAPLE) 
DivisIon. 
Sir William Cameron Gull, Bart. 


WestTERN (or Tavistock) Division. 
Hugh Courtenay Fownes Luttrell. 


Sourn (or Totnes) Division. 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 


Torquay DIvIsIon. 
Captain Arthur Stephens Phillpotts. 


Mip (or AsHBURTON) DIvIsION. 
Right Hon. Charles Seale-Hayne. 


DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Hudson Ewbanke Kearley. 
Edward John Chalmers Morton. 
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DEVONSHIRE—coné. 
EXETER CITY. 
Hon. Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, Bart. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Sir Edward George Clarke, Knt. 
Charles Harrison. 





DORSETSHIRE. 


NorTHERN Division. 
John Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby. 


EASTERN DIVISICGN. 
Hon. Humphrey Napier Sturt. 


SouTHERN Division. 
William Ernest Brymer. 


WESTERN Division. 
Colonel Robert Williams. 





DURHAM. 


JarRROw Division. 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, Bart. 


HovuGHtTon-LE-SpPRING Division. 
Robert Cameron. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET DIvIsION. 
Sir James Joicey, Bart. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 


Mip Drviston. 
John Wilson. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIvIsIoNn. 
General Sir Henry Marshman Havelock- 
Allan, Bart. 


BisHop AvcKLAND DIvIsION. 
James Mellor Paulton. 


BARNARD CastTLE DIvISsION. 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bart. 


DARLINGTON BOROUGH. 
Arthur Pease. 


DURHAM CITY. 
Matthew Fowler. 


GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
William Allan. 


HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. 
Thomas Richardson. 


SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
William Snowdon Robson. 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


DurHamM—cont. 


STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Jonathan Samuel. 


SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 
William Theodore Doxford. 
Colonel Sir Edward Temperley Gourley, 
Knt. 





ESSEX. 
SouTH-WESTERN (OR WALTHAMSTOW) 
DIvIsION. 
Edward Widdrington Byrne. 


SouTHERN (oR RomrorpD) Division. 
Alfred Money Wigram. 


WESTERN (oR Eppine) Division. 


Colonel Amelius Richard Mark Lock- 
wood. 


NorTHERN (OR SAFFRON WALDEN) 
Division. 
Charles Gold. 


NorTH-EASTERN (OR Harwich) 
Division. 
James Round. 


EasTERN (oR Matpon) Division. 
Hon. Charles Hedley Strutt. 


Mip (or CHELMSFORD) Division. 
Thomas Usborne. 


SouTH-EASTERN DIvIsIon. 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch. 


COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Sir Weetman Dickinson Pearson, Bart. 


WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Ernest Gray. 
South Division. 
Major George Edward Banes. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mp (or Stroup) Division. 
Charles Alfred Cripps. 


NorTHERN (OR TEWKESBURY) DIVISION. 
Sir John Edward Dorington, Bart. 


~ Easrern (or CrrencestEr) Drvision. 
Hon. Allen Benjamin Bathurst. 











LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE—cont. 


Forest oF Dean DivisIon. 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart. 


SouTHERN (oR THORNBURY) DIvISION. 
Charles Edward Hungerford Athole 
Colston. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division. 


Right Hon. Sit Michael Edward Hicks 
Beach, Bart. 


North Division. 
Lewis Fry. 
East Division. 
Sir William Henry Wills, Bart. 
South Division. 
Colonel Sir Edward Stock Hill, K.c.B. 
CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
Colonel Francis Shirley Russell. 


GLOUCESTER CITY. 
Charles James Monk. 





HAMPSHIRE. 
NoRTHERN (OR BASINGSTOKE) Division. 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 


WESTERN (OR ANDOVER) DIVISION. 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 


EASTERN (OR PETERSFIELD) DIVISION. 
William Wickham. 


SoUTHERN (OR FAREHAM) DIVISION. 
General Sir Frederick Wellington John 
FitzWygram, Bart. 


New Forest Division. 


Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 
Scott-Montagu. 


CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Abel Henry Smith. 


PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir John Baker, Knut. 
Walter Owen Clough. 


SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis Evans. 
Sir John Stephen Barrington Simeon, 
Bart. 
WINCHESTER CITY. 
William Henry Myers. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, Knt. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR LEoMINsSTER) Division. 
James Rankin. 


SouTHERN (oR Ross) Division. 
Michael Biddulph. 


HEREFORD CITY. 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR Hircuin) Division. 
George Bickersteth Hudson. 


EastERN (OR HertForD) Division. 
Abel Smith. 


Mip (or Sr. AxsBans) Division. 
Vicary Gibbs. 


WEsTERN (OR WatrorD) Division. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


SouTHERN (or Huntinepon) Division. 
Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry. 


NorTHERN (or Ramsey) Division. 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 





KENT. 
WESTERN (OR SEVENOAKS) Division. 


‘Henry William Forster. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR DaRTFORD) 
Division. 
Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Bart. 
SOUTH-WESTERN (OR TUNBRIDGE) 
Division. 
Arthur Sackville Trevor 
Boscawen. 


Griffith- 


Mip (or Mepway) Division. 
Colonel Charles Edward Warde. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR FAVERSHAM) 
DIvIsIon. 
Frederick Gorell Barnes. 


SouTHERN (OR ASHFORD) Division. 
Laurence Hardy. 


Eastern (or St. Aucustine’s) Division. 
Right Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas. 


IstE oF THANET DIVISION. 
Right Hon. James Lowther 
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KEnt—cont. 
CANTERBURY CITY. 
John Henniker Heaton. 
CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Horatio David Davies. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 
DOVER BOROUGH. 
George Wyndham. 
GRAVESEND BOROUGH. 
Colonel James Dampier Palmer. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil. 
HYTHE BOROUGH. 
General Sir James Bevan Edwards, 
K.C.M.G. 
LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
John Penn. 
MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Bart. 
ROCHESTER CITY. 
James Edward Hubert Gascoyne Cecil 
Viscount Cranborne. 
WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Colonel Edwin Hughes. 





LANCASHIRE. 
North Lancashire. 


Nortu Lonspate Division. 
Richard Frederick Cavendish. 


LaNcasTER DIvisIon. 
Colonel William Henry Foster. 


Buiackpoou Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Bart. 


CuHor.ey Division. 
David Alexander Edward Lindsay Earl 
of Balcarres. 


North-east Lancashire. 


Darwen DIvIsi0n. 
John Rutherford. 


CuiTHEROE Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Bart. 


ACCRINGTON DIVISION. 
Sir Joseph Francis Leese, Knt. 


RossENDALE Division. 
John Henry Maden. 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


LANCASHIRE—cont. 
South-east Lancashire. 
WESTHOUGHTON DIVISION. 
Edward George Villiers Lord Stanley. 


Heywoop Division. 
George Kemp. 


MIDDLETON DIvISION. 
Thomas Fielden. 


RADCLIFFE-CUM-FARNWORTH DIVISION. 
Colonel John James Mellor. 


Eccxies DIvIsIoN. 
Octavius Leigh Clare. 


Srretrorp Division. 
John William Maclure. 


Gorton Division. 
Ernest Frederic George Hatch. 


Prestwich Division. 
Frederick Cawley. 





South-west Lancashire. 


SoutHport Division. 
Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 


ORMSKIRK DIVISION. 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Bower Forwood, 
Bart. 


Bootie Division. 
Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 


WIpnEs Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 


Newton Division. 
Right Hon. Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Ince Division. 
Colonel Henry Blundell-Hollinshead 
Blundell. 


LeieH Drvision. 
Charles Prestwich Scott. 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH. 
Herbert James Whiteley. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH. 
Charles William Cayzer. 


BLACKBURN BOROUGH. 
William Henry Hornby. 
Sir William Coddington, Bart. 
BOLTON BOROUGH. 


Herbert Shepherd-Cross. 
George Harwood. 











LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


LANCASHIRE—cont. 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 


BURY BOROUGH. 
James Kenyon. 


LIVERPOOL OITY. 
Kirkdale Division. 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, K.c.M.G. 


Walton Division. 
James Henry Stock. 


Everton Division. 


John Archibald Willox. 


West Derby Division. 
Right Hon. Walter Hume Long. 


Scotland Division. 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 


Eachange Division. 
John Charles Bigham. 


Abercromby Division. 
William Frederic Lawrence. 


East Toxteth Division. 
Augustus Frederick Warr. 


West Toxteth Division. 
Robert Paterson Houston. 


MANCHESTER CITY. 
North-west Division. 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, Bart. 


North Division. 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 


North-east Division. 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 


East Division. 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 


South Division. 
Right Hon. John Douglas Sutherland 
Campbell Marquess of Lorne. 


South-west Division. 
William Johnson Galloway. 


OLDHAM BOROUGH. 
Robert Ascroft. 


James Francis Oswald. 


PRESTON BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Robert William Hanbury. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 


ROCHDALE BOROUGH. 
Colonel Clement Molyneux Royds. 





LANCASHIRE—cont. 
SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Frederick Platt-Higgins. 


West Division. 
Lees Knowles. 


South Division. 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.c.1.£. 


ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Robert Pierpoint. 


WIGAN BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart. 





LEICESTERSHIRE. 


EastERN (oR MeEtton) Division. 
Lord Edward William Manners. 


Mip (or LoveHBorouGn) Division. 
Jabez Edward Johnson-Ferguson. 


WESTERN (oR BoswortH) Division. 
Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren. 


SouTHERN (or HarsorovueH) Division. 
John William Logan. 


LEICESTER BOROUGH. 
Henry Broadhurst. 
Walter Hazell. 





LINCOLNSHIRE. 


West Linpsey (oR GAINSBOROUGH) 
Division. 
Emerson Bainbridge. 


Norra Linpsey (or Brige) Division. 
Harold James Reckitt. 


East Linpsey (or Loutn) Division. 
Robert William Perks. 


Soutn Linpszy (or Horncastle) 
DIvIsIon. 
Gilbert Heathcote Drummond - Wil- 
loughby Lord Willoughby de Eresby 


NortH KEstEvEN (oR SLEAFORD) 
DIvIsIoN. 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, 





xliv LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 
LINCOLNSHIRE—cont. 


SourH Kesteven (or SramForD) 
Division. 
William Younger. 


Ho.ttanp (or Spatpine) Division. 
Harry Frederick Pollock. 


BOSTON BOROUGH. 
William Garfit. 


GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes. 


GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH 
George Doughty. 
LINCOLN CITY. 
Charles Hilton Seely. 





MIDDLESEX. 


ENFIELD DIvisIon. 
Major Henry Ferryman Bowles. 


TOTTENHAM DIVISION. 
Joseph Howard. 


Hornsey Division. 
Henry Charles Stephens. 


Harrow Division. 
William Ambrose. 


Eapine Division. 
Right Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton. 


Francis 


BRENTFORD DIVISION. 
James Bigwood. 


UxpripGe Division. 
Sir Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland, 
Bart. 
BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
North-east Division. 
Mancherjee Merwanjee Bhownaggree. 


South-west Division. 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 


CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division. 
Sir Charles Hall, K.c.m.c. 


Central Division. 
Hon. William Frederick Barton Massey- 
Mainwaring. 


East Division. 
Henry Charles Richards. 





MIDDLESEX—cont. 
FULHAM BOROUGH 
William Hayes Fisher. 


HACKNEY BOROUGH. 


North Division. 
William Robert Bousfield. 


Central Division. 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.c.s.1. 


South Division. 
Thomas Herbert Robertson. 


HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH. 
General Walter Tuckfield Goldsworthy. 


HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 


ISLINGTON BOROUCH. 
North Division. 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 


West Division. 
Thomas Lough. 


East Division.” 
Benjamin Louis Cohen. 


South Division. 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, Knt. 


KENSINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
William Edward Thompson Sharpe. 
South Division. 
Lord Warkworth. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 


MARYLEBONE BOROUGH 
East Division. 
Edmund Boulnois. 
West Division. 
Sir Horace Brand Townsend-Farquhar, 
Bart. 
PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
John Aird. 
South Division. 
Thomas George Fardell. 


ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 


North Division. 
Edward Robert Pacy Moon. 
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MippLEsEx—St. Pancras Borough—cont. 


East Division. 
Robert Grant Webster. 
West Division. 
Henry Robert Graham. 
South Division. 
Herbert Merton Jessel. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 


Hoxton Division. 
James Stuart. 


Haggerston Division. 
John Lowles. 


STRAND BOROUGH. 

Hon. William Frederick Danvers Smith. 
TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 
Whitechapel Division. 

Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. 
St. George's Division. 
Harry Hananel Marks. 


Limehouse Division. 
Harry Simeon Samuel. 


Mile End Division. 
Spencer Charrington. 


Stepney Division. 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 


Bow and Bromley Division. 


Hon. Lionel Holland. 


Poplar Division. 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 


WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 


LONDON CITY. 
Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart. 
Alban George Henry Gibbs. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


NortTHERN DIvIsION. 
Reginald McKenna. 


WESTERN Division. 
Right Hon. Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon Harcourt, Knt. 


SouTHERN DIvIsION. 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 


MONMOUTH BOROUGHS. 
Albert Spicer. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


NORFOLK. 
NorRTH-WESTERN Division. 
Joseph Arch. 


SouUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 
Thomas Leigh Hare. 


NorTHERN DIvIsIon. 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Robert John Price. 


Mip Division. 
Frederick William Wilson. 
SouTHERN DIVISION. 
Francis Taylor. 


GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Captain Sir John Charles Ready Colomb, 


G.C.M.G. 


KING’S LYNN BOROUGH (LYNN REGIS). 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. 


NORWICH CITY. 
Samuel Hoare. 
Sir Harry Bullard, Knt. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


NorRTHERN DIvIsION. 
Edward Philip Monckton. 


EASTERN DIvIsIon. 
Francis Allston Channing. 


Mip Division. 
James Pender. 


SouTHERN Division. 
Hon. Edward Sholto Douglas Pennant. 


NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere. 
Charles Augustus Adolph Drucker. 


PETERBOROUGH CITY. 
Robert Purvis. 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 


WaANSBECK DIVISION. 
Charles Fenwick. 


TYNESIDE DIvISION. 
Joseph Albert Pease. 


Hexuam Division. 
Wentworth Canning Blackett Beaumont 


BERWICK-UPON-T WEED DIVISION. 
Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 





abet LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


NorTHUMBERLAND—cont. 


MORPETH BOROUGH. 
Thomas Burt. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CITY. 
Sir Charles Frederick Hamond. 
William Donaldson Cruddas. 


TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Richard Sim Donkin. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
BassetLaw Division. 
Sir Frederick George Milner, Bart. 


Newark Division. 
Hon. Harold Heneage Finch-Hatton. 


RusuHcuiFFe Division. 
John Edward Ellis. 


MANSFIELD DivisIon. 
John Carvell Williams. 


NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
James Henry Yoxall. 
East Division. 
Edward Bond. 


South Division. 
Lord Henry Bentinck. 





OXFORDSHIRE. 


NortTHERN (oR Banbury) Division. 
Albert Brassey. 


Mip (or Woopstock) Division. 
George Herbert Morrell. 


SouTHERN (or Hentey) Division. 
Robert Trotter Hermon-Hodge. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
Bart. 
John Gilbert Talbot. 


OXFORD CITY. 
Sir Arthur Annesley Viscount Valentia. 





RUTLANDSHIRE. 
George Henry Finch. 





SHROPSHIRE (SALOP). 


WESTERN (oR Oswestry) Division. 
Stanley Leighton. 





SHROPSHIRE—cont. 
NorTHERN (oR Newport) Division. 


Colonel William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney, 


Mip (or WELLINeTON) Division. 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 


SouTHERN (oR LupLow) Division. 
Robert Jasper More. 


SHREWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Henry David Greene. 





SOMERS ETSHIRE. 


NortTHERN Division. 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 


Wetts Division. 
Hon. Hylton George Hylton-Jolliffe. 


Frome Division. 
Thomas Henry Thynne Viscount 
Weymouth. 


EasTERN DIVISION. 
Henry Hobhouse. 


SouTHERN Division. 
Edward Strachey. 


BRIDGWATER DIVISION. 
Edward James Stanley. 


WESTERN (oR WELLINGTON) Division. 


Sir Alexander Fuller Acland-Hood, Bart. 


BATH CITY. 
Colonel Charles Wyndham Murray. 
Edmond Robert Wodehouse. 


TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Colonel Alfred Cholmeley Earle-Welby. 





STAFFORDSHIRE. 
LFeKk Division. 
Charles Bill. 


Burton Division. 
Sydney Evershed. 


WESTERN Division. 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 


NorTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 
James Heath. 


LicHFIELD Division. 
[ Vacant. ] 


KINGSWINFORD DiIvIsIon. 
Right Hon. Alexander StaveleyHill. 
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§TraFFORDSHIRE—cont. 

HanpswortH Division. 
Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 

Bart. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
BOROUGH. 

William Allen. 

STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Shaw. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 

Douglas Harry Coghill. 

WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Sydney Gedge. 

WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Walford Davis Green. 
WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer. 
WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH, 
West Division. 
Sir Alfred Hickman, Knt. 
East Division. 


Right Hon. Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, 
G.C.8.1. 


South Division. 
Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 





SUFFOLK. 


NorTHERN (oR Lowestorr) Division. 
Harry Seymour Foster. 


NORTH-EASTERN (oR Eye) Division. 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR STOWMARKET) 
Division. 
Ian Zachary Malcolm. 


Sourn (or Supsury) Division. 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 


SOUTH-EASTERN (OR WooDBRIDGE) 
Division. 
Captain Ernest George Pretyman. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Henry Arthur Cadogan Viscount Chelsea. 


IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Daniel Ford Goddard. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 
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SURREY. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR CHERTSEY) 
Division. 
Charles Harvey Combe. 


SouTH-WESTERN (oR GUILDFORD) 
Division. 
Hon. William St. John Fremantle 
Brodrick. 


SouTH-EASTERN (OR ReiGaTE) Division. ; 
Hon. Henry Cubitt. 4 


Mip (or Epsom) Division. 
Thomas Townsend Bucknill. 


Kineston Division. 
Thomas Skewes-Cox. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR WIMBLEDON) 
Division. 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA anp CLAPHAM. 
Battersea Division. 
John Burns. 


Clapham Division. 
Percy Melville Thornton. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Major Philip Hugh Dalbiac. 


Peckham Division. 
Frederick George Banbury. 


Dulwich Division. 
Sir John Blundell Maple, Knt. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
LAMBETH BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Henry Moreland Stanley. 
Kennington Division. 
Frederic Lucas Cook. 
Brixton Division. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 
Norwood Division. 
Charles Ernest Tritton. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Captain Cecil William Norton. 


Walworth Division. 
James Bailey. 
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SurREY—cont. 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Richard Knight Causton. 


Rotherhithe Division. 
John Cumming Macdona. 


Bermondsey Division. 
Alfred Lafone. 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 





SUSSEX. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR HorsHam) 
Division. 
John Heywood Johnstone. 


SOUTH-WESTERN (OR CHICHESTER) 
Division. 
Lord Edmund Bernard Talbot. 


NorTHERN (OR East GRINSTEAD) 
Division. 
George Joachim Goschen (Junior). 


Mip (or Lewes) Division. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 


SouTHERN (oR EasTBouRNE) Division. 


Admiral Edward Field. 


Eastern (OR Rye) Division. 
Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 
BRIGHTON BOROUGH. 
Gerald Walter Erskine Loder. 
Bruce Canning Vernon-Wentworth. 
HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
William Lucas-Shadwell. 





WARWICKSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR TaAMWorRTH) Division. 
Philip Albert Muntz. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR NUNEATON) 
DIvIsIoNn. 
Francis Alexander Newdigate. 


SoUTH-WESTERN (OR STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon) Division. 
Colonel Victor Milward. 


SoUTH-EASTERN (OR Ruasy) Division. 


Hon. Richard Greville Verney. 





WaARWICKSHIRE—cont. 
ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 
Capt. George William Grice-Hutchinson. 


BIRMINGHAM CITY. 
Edgbaston Division. 
George Dixon. 
West Division. 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 


Central Division. 
Ebenezer Parkes. 


orth Division. 
William Kenrick. 


East Division. 
Sir John Benjamin Stone, Knt. 


Bordesley Division. 
Right Hon. Jesse Collings. 
South Division. 
Joseph Powell Williams. 


COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
Charles James Murray. 


WARWICK ann LEAMINGTON 
BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 





WESTMORLAND. 
NorTHERN (OR APPLEBY) Division. 
Sir Joseph Savory, Bart. 


SouTHERN (oR Kenpat) Division. 
Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot. 


WILTSHIRE. 
NORTHERN (OR CRICKLADE) Division. 
Alfred Hopkinson. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR CHIPPENHAM) 
Division. 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, Bart. 





WESTERN (oR WeEstTBuRY) Division. 
Captain Richard G. W. Chaloner. 


EASTERN (OR Devizes) Drvision. 
Edward A. Goulding. 


SouTHERN (oR WixTon) Division. 
Jacob Pleydell-Bouverie Viscount Folke- 
stone. 


SALISBURY CITY. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


WESTERN (OR BewDLEy) Division. 
Alfred Baldwin. 


SoUTHERN (or Evesuam) Division. 
Colonel Charles Wigram Long. 


M1p (or Drorrwicn) Division. 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 


NorTHERN (oR OtpBury) Division. 
John William Wilson. 


Eastern DIvIsION. 
Joseph Austen Chamberlain. 


DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 


KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER CITY. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 


YORKSHIRE. 
North Riding. 


THIRSK AND Matton Division. 
John Grant Lawson. 


Ricumonpd Division. 
John Hutton. 


CLEVELAND DIvISION. 
Henry Fell Pease. 


} Wuitsy Division. 
Ernest William Beckett. 





East Riding. 


Ho.perness Division. 
Captain George Richard Bethell. 





BuckrosE Division. 
Angus Holden. 


HowDENSHIRE DIVISION. 
Colonel William Henry Wilson-Todd. 


West Riding, Northern Part. 


Skipton Division. 
Walter Morrison. 


KEIGHLEY DIvISION. 
John Brigg. 


SuHrpitey Division. 
James Fortescue Flannery. 
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YorksHirE— West Riding—cont. 
Sowersy Division. 
Right Hon. John William Mellor. 


Etianp Division. 
Thomas Wayman. 



































West Riding, Southern Part. 


Morey Division. 
Alfred Eddison Hutton. 


Normanton Division. 
Benjamin Pickard. 


CotnE VALLEY Division. 
Sir James Kitson, Bart. 


Ho.tmFirtH Division. 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 


BarnsLEy DIvIsIon. 
William George Spencer Scott Earl i 
Compton. : 
HALLAMSHIRE DIVISION. q 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, Bart. 


RoTHERHAM DIVISION. 
Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke 
Acland. 


DoncasTER DIvIsION. 
Frederick William Fison. 





West Riding, Eastern Part. 


Ripon Division. 
John Lloyd Wharton. 


Ottery Drviston. 
Marmaduke d’Arcy Wyville. 


Barkston AsH Division. 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 


OsGoLpcross DIvIisIon. 
Sir John Austin, Bart. 


Pupsty Division. 
Briggs Priestley. 


Speen VALiey Division. 
Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 





BRADFORD BOROUGH. 


West Division. 
Ernest Flower. 





Central Division. 
James Leslie Wanklyn. 







East Division. 
Henry Byron Reed. 
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YORKSHIRE—cont. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
Alfred Arnold. 
William Rawson Shaw. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
Sir James Thomas Woodhouse, Knt. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH. 
East Division. 
Joseph Thomas Firbank. 


Central Division. 
Sir Henry Seymour King, k.c.1.£. 


West Division. 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS CITY. 
North Division. 
Right Hon. William Lawies Jackson. 
Central Division. 
Right Hon. Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division. 
Thomas Richmond Leuty. 
West Division. 


Right Hon. Herbert John Gladstone. 
South Division. 
John Lawson Walton. 
MIDDLESBROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joseph Havelock Wilson. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Thomas Willans Nussey. 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joseph Compton Rickett. 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division. 
Batty Langley. 
Brightside Division. 
Right Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division. 


Colonel Sir Charles Edward Howard 
Vincent. 


Hallam Division. 
Right Hon. Charles Beilby Stuart- 
Wortley. 
Ecclesall Division. 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Knt. 


WAKEFIELD CITY. 
William Charles De Mure Fitzwilliam 
Viscount Milton. 
YORK CITY, 
John George Butcher. 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Knt. 





WALES—30 Members. 


ANGLESEY. 
Ellis Jones Griffiths. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Charles Morley. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Matthew Vaughan-Davies. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Eastern DIvIsION. 
Abel Thomas. 


WESTERN Division. 
John Lloyd Morgan. 
CARMARTHEN BOROUGHS. 
Sir John Jones Jenkins, Knt. 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 
SouTHERN (oR Errion) Division. 
John Bryn Roberts. ; 
NorTHERN (oR ArFoN) DIVISION. 
William Jones. 


CARNARVON BOROUGHS. 
David Lloyd-George. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 

EASTERN DIvIsIon. 

Right Hon. Sir George Osborne Morgan, 
Bart. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

John Herbert Roberts. 
DENBIGH BOROUGHS. 

William Tudor Howell. 


FLINTSHIRE. 
Samuel Smith. 


FLINT BOROUGHS. 
John Herbert Lewis. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Alfred Thomas. 
RuHonppa DIvIsIon. 
William Abraham. 
WESTERN (OR GowER) Division. 
David Randell. 


Mip Division. 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 
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SouTHERN Division. 
Major Wyndham Henry Wyndham-Quin. 
CARDIFF BOROUGH. 
James Mackenzie Maclean. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 
David Alfred Thomas. 
William Pritchard Morgan. 
SWANSEA BOROUGH. 
Swansea Town. 
Sir John Thomas Dillwyn Llewelyn, Bart. 
Swansea District. 
David Brynmor Jones. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Arthur Charles Humphreys-Owen. 

MONTGOMERY BOROUGHS. 
Major Edward Pryce-Jones. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
William Rees Davies. 
PEMBROKE anp HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 
General John Wimburn Laurie. 


RADNORSHIRE. 
Powlett Charles John Milbank. 





SCOTLAN D—72 Members. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
WeEsTERN Division. 
Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN BURGH. 
North Division. 
William Alexander Hunter. 
South Division. 
Right Hon. James Bryce. 


ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Donald Ninian Nicol. 


AYRSHIRE. 
NortHern Division. 
Hon. Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest 
Cochrane. 
SoutHerN Division. 
Sir William Arrol, Knt. 





AYRSHIRE—cont. 
AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Charles Lindsay Orr-Ewing. 


KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Colonel John McAusland Denny. 


BANFFSHIRE. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Harold John Tennant. 


BUTESHIRE. 
Andrew Graham Murray. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
Gavin Brown Clark 
WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir John Pender, G.c.m.a. 


CLACKMANNAN anp KINROSS 
SHIRES. 
Right Hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander Wylie. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Robinson Souttar. 


DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir Robert Threshie Reid, Knt. 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
MIDLOTHIAN. 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart. 
EDINBURGH BURGH. 
East Division. 
Robert Wallace. 


West Division. 
Lewis McIver. 


Central Division. 
William McEwan. 

South Division. 
Robert Cox. 


EDINBURGH anv ST. ANDREWS 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Right Hon.Sir Charles John Pearson, Knt. 


LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson. 


ELGIN anp NAIRN. 
John Edward Gordon. 


ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Asher. 
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FIFESHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 


WESTERN Division. 
Augustine Birrell. 


KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
James Henry Dalziel. 


ST. ANDREWS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 


Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


FORFARSHIRE. 
James Martin White. 
DUNDEE BURGH. 
Edmund Robertson. 
Sir John Leng, Knt. 
MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Shiress Will. 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
James Evan Bruce Baillie. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir Robert Bannatyne Finlay, Knt. 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 
John William Crombie. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 
Sir Mark John Stewart, Bart. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Govan Division. 
Jolin Wilson. 


Partick Division. 
James Parker Smith. 


NoRTH-WESTERN Division. 
John Goundry Holburn. 


NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION. 
John Colville. 


Mip Division. 
James Caldwell. 


SouTHERN Division. 
James Henry Cecil Hozier. 





LANARKSHIRE—cont. 


GLASGOW BURGH. 
Bridgeton Division. 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart. 
Camlachie Division. 
Alexander Cross. 
St. Rollox Division. 
Ferdinand Faithfull Begg. 
Central I ‘vision. 
John George Alexan‘er Baird. 
College Division. 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell; Bart. 
Tradeston Division. 
Archibald Cameron Corbett. 


Blackfriars and Hutchesontown Division. 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 


GLASGOW anp ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


James Alexander Campbell. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Alexander Ure. 
ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 
Sir Leonard Lyell, Bart, 


PEEBLES anp SELKIRK SHIRES, 
Walter Thorburn. 


PERTHSHIRE. 
Eastern DIvIsIon. 

Sir John George Smythe Kinloch, Bart. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 

Sir Donald Currie, K.c.M.G. 


PERTH BURGH. 
Robert Wallace. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 
EastERN DIVISION. 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Charles Bine Renshaw. 


GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, k.c.m.a. 


PAISLEY BURGH. 
Sir William Dunn, Bart. 
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ROSS anp CROMARTY SHIRES. 
James Galloway Weir. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
John Charles Scott Earl of Dalkeith. 


HAWICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Thomas Shaw. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
James McKillop. 


FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Wilson. 


STIRLING DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, G.C.B. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
John McLeod. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart. 
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ANTRIM. 


Nortu Division. 
Colonel Hugh McCalmont. 


Mip Division. 
Hon. Robert Torrens O’Neill. 


East Division. 
Captain James Martin McCalmont. 


Sourn Division. 
William Grey Ellison Macartney. 


BELFAST BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Sir James Haslett. 
East Division. 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff. 
South Division. 
William Johnston. 


West Division. 
Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 





ARMAGH. 


Nort Division. 
Colonel Edmund James Saunderson. 


Mip Division. 
Dunbar Plunket Barton. 


Sout Division. 
Edward M‘Hugh. 


CARLOW. 
John Hammond. 


CAVAN. 
West Division. 
James Patrick Farrell. 


East Division. 
Samuel Young. 


CLARE. 
East Division. 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 


West Division. 
Major James Eustace Jameson. 


CORK. 
Norru Division. 
James Christopher Flynn. 
Norvru-East Division. 
William Abraham. 
Mip Division. 
Charles Kearns Deane Tanner. 
East Division. 
Captain Anthony John Charles Donelan. 
West Division. 
James Gilhooly. 
Soutrn Division. 
Edward Barry. 
SoutTH-EAsT DIvISION. 
Andrew Commins. 
CORK CITY. 


James Francis Xavier O’Brien. 
Maurice Healy. 


DONEGAL. 
Nortu Division. 
Thomas Bartholomew Curran. 
West Division. 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 
East Division. 
Arthur O’Connor. 


Soutn Division. 
John Gordon Swift MacNeill. 
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DOWN. 
Nortu Division. 
Colonel Thomas Waring. 
East Division. 
James Alexander Rentoul. 
West Division. 
Right Hon. Lord Arthur William Hill. 
Soutn Division. 
Michael McCartan. 


NEWRY BOROUGH. 
Patrick George Hamilton Carvill. 


DUBLIN. 
Nort Division. 
John Joseph Clancy. 
Soutnu Division. 
Hon. Horace Curzon Plunkett. 


DUBLIN CITY. 
College Green Division. 
Joseph Edward Kenny. 
Harbour Division. 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St. Stephen’s Green Division 
William Kenny. 


St. Patrick’s Division. 
William Field. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
William E. H. Lecky. 
Edward Henry Carson. 


FERMANAGH. 
Nortu Division. 
Richard Martin Dane. 
Soutn Division. 
Jeremiah Jordan. 


GALWAY. 
West (or ConnemMARA) DIVISION. 

William O’Malley. 

Nort Division. 
Denis Kilbride. 

East Division. 
John Roche. 

Soutn Drvisron. 
David Sheehy. 


GALWAY BOROUGH. 
John Pinkerton. 





KERRY. 
Nortu Division. 
Thomas Sexton. 


West Division. 


Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, 
Bart. 


Soutu Division. 
Thomas George Farrell. 


East Division. 


[ Vacant. ] 


KILDARE. 


Nort Division. 
Charles John Engledow. 


Soutu Division. 
Matthew Joseph Minch. 


KILKENNY. 


Nort Division. 
Patrick McDermott. 

Soutn Division. 
Samuel Morris. 


KILKENNY CITY. 
Patrick O’Brien. 


KING’S COUNTY. 


Birr Division. 
Bernard Charles Molloy. 


TULLAMORE DIVISION. 
Joseph Francis Fox. 


LEITRIM. 


Norta Division. 
Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh. 


Soutu Division. 
Jasper Tully. 


LIMERICK. 
West Division. 
Michael Austin. 
East Division. 
John Finucane. 


LIMERICK CITY. 
[ Vacant. ] 
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LONDONDERRY. 
Nortu Derry Division. 
Right Hon. John Atkinson. 
Sour Derry Division. 
Sir Thomas Lea, Bart. 


LONDONDERRY CITY. 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox. 


LONGFORD. 


Norra’ Division. 
Justin McCarthy. 


Soutn Division. 
Hon. Edward Blake. 


LOUTH. 
Norru Division. 
Timothy Michael Healy. 


Soutn Division. 
Ambrose, Dr. Daniel. 


MAYO. 
Norts Division. 
Daniel Crilly. 
West Division. 
Robert Ambrose. 
East Division. 
John Dillon. 


Soutn Division. 
Michael Davitt. 


MEATH. 
Norrs Division. 
John Howard Parnell. 


Soutu Division. 
James Gibney. 


MONAGHAN. 
Nortu Division. 
Daniel Macaleese. 


Soutu Division. 
James Daly. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory Division. 
Eugéne Crean. 


Leix Division. 
Mark Antony McDonnell. 


ROSCOMMON. 


Nortu Division. 
James O’Kelly. 


Sourn Division. 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 
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SLIGO. 
Nortu Division. 
Bernard Collery. 


Sout Division. 
Thomas Curran. 


TIPPERARY. 
Nortu Division. 
Patrick Joseph O’Brien. 
Mip Division. 
James Francis Hogan. 
Soutu Division. 
Francis Mandeville. 


East Drvision. 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 


TYRONE. 

Nort Division. 

Right Hon. Serjeant Charles Hare 
Hemphill. 

Mip Division. 
George Murnaghan. 

East Division. 
Patrick Charles Doogan. 


Sourn Division. 
Thomas Wallace Russell. 


WATERFORD. 
West Division. 
Nicholas K. Shee. 


East Division. 
Patrick Joseph Power. 


WATERFORD CITY. 
John Edward Redmond. 


WESTMEATH. 
Nort Division. 
James Tuite. 


Soutu Division. 
Donal Sullivan. 


WEXFORD. 
Nortu Division. 
Thomas Joseph Healy. 


Soutu Division. 
Peter Ffrench. 


WICKLOW. 
West Division. 
James O’Connor. 


East Division. 
William Joseph Corbet. 
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LORDS: TUESDAY, llra FEBRUARY 1896. 


The SECOND SESSION of the FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the Twenty-sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, opened by Commission 


Biack Rop:—Appointment of General Sir Michael Anthony peer 


Biddulph, G.C.B., to be Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in the room 
of Admiral the ” Honourable Sir James Robert Drummond, G.C.B., 


deceased 
ComMISSION 


Her Pajesty’s Most Gracious daa 
Routt or Lorps ... 


Peers INTRODUCED :— 

Randall Thomas Lord Bishop of Winchester 

Ernest Roland Lord Bishop of Chichester 

Mandell Lord Bishop of Peterborough _... 

The Lord Carrington, K.C.M.G., having been created Viscount Wen- 
dover of Chipping Wycombe, in the eT of Buckingham, and 
Earl Carrington a ves oni 

The Right Honourable Arthur W ellesley Peel, “late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, having been created Viscount Peel of Sandy, 
in the county of Bedford ‘on 

The Right Honourable Herbert Coulston Gardner, having been created 
Baron Burghclere of Walden, in the county of Essex 

The Right Honourable Sir Henry James, Knight, having been created 
Baron James of Hereford, in the county of Hereford. 

The Right Honourable David Robert Plunket, having been created 
Baron Rathmore of Shanganagh, in the county of Dublin .. 

The Right Honourable Henry de Worms, having been created Baron 
Pirbright of Pirbright, in the county of Surrey... 

Sir Algernon Borthwick, Baronet, having been created Baron Glenesk of 
Glenesk, in the county of Midlothian , 

Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esquire, having been created Baron Aldenham of 
Aldenham, in the county of Hertford ; 

John Lord Bishop of Truro.. ‘ 

Were (in the usual manner) introduced 
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Sat First :— 
The Earl of Verulam—after the death of his father 
The Lord Bolton—after the death of his father ... 
The Lord Aberdare—after the death of his father 
The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery—after the death of his brother 


SeLect Vestries :—Bill, pro formd, read 1* ... 


ENDOWED Scuoots Act, 1869, anp AMENDING Acts. WELSH INTERMEDIATE 
Epvucation Act, 1889 :—Schemes laid before the House—[No. 1] 


EpucationaL ENpowMeEnts (IRELAND) Act, 1885 :—Schemes laid before the 
House—{ No. 2] ; ; 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND Cocina ‘on 1877 sillilbiaes laid wan 
the House—[No. 3]... 


Address in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech 


Movep :—“ That an humble Address be presented to Her diated in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne.”—(Lord Stanmore) .. 
Earl of Rosslyn a ae Prime Minister 
Earl of Rosebery sis 8S Duke of Argyll 


Address agreed to nemine dissentiente ” 
CHAIRMAN OF CommMITTEEs :—The Ear] of Morley sienna 
CoMMITTEE FOR PriviLEGEs :—Appointed 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS :—Appointed 
STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS :—Order to prevent, renewed 
APPEAL CoMMITTEE :—Appointed 


ALIEN ImmiGRATION :—Return ordered.—( The Earl of Petia! os 4)... 


South Arrican REPUBLIC —_ pig, somali ®) Further Papers 
presented pee ‘ - ov ees tiwe 


COMMONS: TUESDAY, lira FEBRUARY 1896. 


ComMISSION _ 
New Members Sworn ... 


New Writs :— 
Montrose District of Burghs ‘a 
Borough of Kensington (South Division)... 
City of Liverpool (East Toxteth Division) 


Exections (East Kerry anp South Mayo)—(Dovusie Rertury)... 


CoNTROVERTED ELECTIONS :— 
Durham Petition 
Southampton Petition oa 
Edinburgh (South) Petition 
Lichfield Petition ‘ 


ELEctTiIons (SEsSIONAL Cries .. 

WITNESSES (SESSIONAL ORDER) .. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE emneies Cenne 
VorTes AND PROCEEDINGS (SESSIONAL OPrDER)... 
PRIVILEGES :—Committee Appointed ... 
OvuTLawrizs BILL :—Read 1° ... 
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JOURNAL (SESSIONAL ORDER) a oe 
ALIEN ImmicRaTIOoN :—Return sailed, aie Ritchie. sie, 1. “ 


TRADE AND NaviGaTion :—Accounts presented.—(I/r. Ritchie.)—[No. 2.] .. 


SuPREME Court OF JUDICATURE en :—Accounts cues —(Mr. 
Hanbury.)—[{No. 3.] * 


SUPERANNUATION :—Treasury Minute, tend ‘the 18th Sessile: 1895 
presented.—(Mr. Hanbury.)— [No. 4.] 


Post OrFicE TELEGRAPHS :—Account presented.—(Mr. Shia \—{No. 5] 
Civit ContINGENcIES Funp, 1894-5 :—Accounts eet oe Mr. Hanbury. y) 
—{No. 6.] ‘ me 


BaLLoT For Bitts aNnpD Novices oF eee italien of “Motion. (PF orst 
Lord of the Treasury) 


MINISTERIAL Notices or Motion —Firet Lend of the shane «. 

President of the Local President of the Board ¢ 
Government Board ... 72 Trade 

President of the Board of Secretary of State Sor the Home 
Agriculture ... 72 Department... 

Chief Secretary - Ire- Vice-President of the Council 
land ... 72 Under aiid oN State - 

War.. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s Speech. 


Avvress in Answer to er Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech nn sg. 
[FIRST NIGHT.) 
Movep—(Mr. G. J. Goschen, jun.) ... pa i pt oe a 
Seconpep—(Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell) ... an a i os “a: ae 
Sir W. Harcourt aie Sir Chas. Dilke ae a» San 
First Lord of the Treasury 105 Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett it ae 
Mr. H. Labouchere mm We Mr. F. S. Stevenson ... vow UE 
Mr. R. McKenna veo, ae Mr. Gibson Bowles ... ... 146 
Mr. S. Smith... oe, an Mr. J. Bryce ... — 
Sir Howard Vincent... 125 First Lord of the Admiralt; y... 160 


Debate Adjourned till To-morrow... eee ie ne pa .. 164 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 12TH FEBRUARY 1896. 


ConTROVERTED ELEcTions :— (Sunderland) _... wee vee ove oes 


BALLOT For BiLts AND Notices or Morion :—After short Debate, resolved :— 


‘«That no Bills, other than Government Bills, be introduced in anticipation of the 
ballot, and that all Members who desire to ballot, whether for Bills, or 
Motions, for the first four Tuesdays of the Session, do ‘hand in their names at 
the Table during the sitting of the House on the first or second day of the 
Session, and that a copy of such Notices be handed in at the latest during the 
sitting of the House on the third day of the Session. 


“That the ballot for the precedence of the said Bills and Motions be taken on the 
third day of the Session at a convenient time and grt to be — te 
Mr. Speaker.’’— (First Lord of the Treasury) . 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Avvress in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech— 


ApJouRNED DeBate [Seconp Nicut| :—Amendment proposed :— 


“ And humbly to represent to Your Majesty that your present advisers, by their 
refusal to propose any measure of self-government for Ireland, have aroused 
feelings of the deepest discontent and resentment in the minds of Irishmen ; : 
and that they have danke added to the complications and difficulties which 


have arisen from their Foreign and Colonial policy.”—(Mr. J. Dillon) 
Mr. John Redmond ...._ 181 Colonel Saunderson . 
Mr. W. E. T. Sharpe ... 184 Mr. William Redmond ro 
Mr. J. C. Flynn eee Chief Secretary for Ireland . 
[ Mr. Speaker ... 186, 191, 198, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ... <a 
210] Mr. T. Lough... bie oes 


Debate Adjourned till to-morrow . 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES aioe a) (OsineD Kawopow) = 
Return—(Sir Charles Dilke) ‘out a - vee 


Civin SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS Senien, 1896- : :—Copy 
presented.—[ No. 7] ei el ven or vee ae eee 


LORDS: THURSDAY, 13rx FEBRUARY 1896. 


Snort Tirtes Brit :—Presented s the Lord Chancellor; read 1*.— 
[No. 5.] wr i one 

EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES a »itedialil by the Led Chaneelor 
read 1*—{No. 6.] . 


House or Lorps Onan :—Select Conkiiiiaes ‘aiid pe port gee 


COMMONS: THURSDAY, 13rH FEBRUARY 1896. 


New Writ:—For the ead of re mass or ee 
Division) . 


PrivaTE MEMBERS AND THE a n-ibliteiiiad ™ Me. iii... 
CoNTROVERTED ELEctTIoNs :—(Lancashire, Lancaster Division) 


QUESTIONS. 





River Suck DrainaGE Acts—Question, Mr. L. P. Hayden; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ‘ 

TRAWLING IN Moray Firra—Questions, Mr. ‘Munro Ferguson, Mr. J. E. 
Gordon, and Mr. J. G. Weir; Answers, Lord Advocate ; 

Cyciine IN HypE Park—Questions, Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. C. P. B. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Avvdress in Anstuer to Ber Majesty's Most Gracious Speech— 
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First Lord of the Treasury 485 


Motion made : 
“ That the Question be now put.”—(First Lord of the Treasury) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 270; Noes, 107.—(Division List No. 2.) 
—Question put accordingly, “ That those words be there added.” — 
The House divided aie 117; Noes, 279.—(Division List 
No. 3.) . an ide wae sin oe abs 


Further Amendment proposed : 


“And, while glad to learn that Your Majesty’s relations with Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly, we deplore that Your Majesty’s Speech 
contains no assurance that all matters in difference between this country 
and the Republic of Venezuela, in relation to the delimitation of frontier 
between that State and British Guiana, will be referred to arbitration 
in accordance with the suggestion of the Government of the United 
States of America.”’"—(Mr. Atherley-Jones.) 


[Mr. Speaker ... 505, 507, 516] Mr. John Dillon 
First Lord of the Treasury 507 Sir W. Harcourt 
Mr. W. Allan ... ... 508 Dr. Tanner 

Mr. H. Labouchere ... 508 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Further Amendment proposed : 


‘But we humbly express our regret that the present Government, reversing 
the policy of their predecessors, have decided not to withdraw from 
Chitral, thereby violating the pledge expressly given in the Viceroy’s 
proclamation, dangerously adding to Government responsibilities beyond 
the North-west frontier of India, and inevitably leading to an increase 
of the overgrown expenditure in ‘the Indian Military Department, and, 
further, our regret that the Treaty of 1893 with the Amir of = eae 
has not been placed before Parliament.”—(Sir W. Wedderburn.) 


Mr.C. E. Schwann... 521 Secretary of State for Iuilts 
The House divided :—Ayes, 79 ; Noes, 193.—(Division List No. 4.) .. 
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Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation Cotfenham) Bill 
[u.L.]:—Read 1° and 2°, and committed 


PavuPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) :—Copy ow of Monthly Comparative 
Statements—(No. 64) ae 

Notices or Motion :—Victoria Cross. —(Sir W ‘ilfrid ‘Lau son) 

Eastern Arrairs :—(Sir Ellis ne 

Foop Suppty :—(Mr. Seton-Karr) 


QUESTIONS. 


Navat OPERATIONS IN THE Perstan Gutr—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; 
Answer, Secretary of State for India “ 

Cocoa Burrer—Question, Sir C. E. Howard Vincent ; Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury pa 

Cyciina AccIDENTs— Questions, 


" Colonel Vv. ‘Milward, Major Rasch, Mr. 
J ohn Burns, Mr. J — Tully and Mr. Walter Hazell ; 


wey Home 


TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR : Lonpon—Question, Mr. w. F. D. Smith ; Answer, 
Vice President of the Council 

British SourH AFRicA CoMPANY —Questions, “Mr. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ’ 

Buriat Rutes—Question, Mr. J. Carvell Williams ; 

Lurean WorkHovusE— Question, Mr. M. McCartan ; Answer, Chief Secretary 


C. Harrison : ‘Answers, 


Answer, Home Secretary 


Be.rast Loven LicHts—Question, Mr. M. McCartan ; ; Answer, First Commis- 
sioner of Works 

Lapourers (IRELAND) Act—Questions, 
Answers, Secretary to the Treasury and Chief Secretary for Ireland 

ASHANTI ExPEDITION—Questions, Mr. J. Daly and Mr. J. Dillon ; Answers, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Farr Waces CiavseE—Questions, Mr. Sydney Buxton ; : Answer, First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; 

CuHarGEs AGAINST PuBLicans—Question, Mr. T. J. ‘Healy ; “Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 

Post OrFrice Savina Banxs—Questions, Mr. "Henniker Heaton and Mr. J. 
G. Weir ; Answers, Secretary to the Treasury 

Post Carps—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answers, Secretary to the 


Mr. J. Daly and Mr. Ffrench : 


Factory Acts—Questions, Mr. " Geoffrey Drage, Mr. Maurice Healy and 
Mr. John Burns ; Answers, Home Secretary 

Sunpay Postar. Datsventes— Questions, Sir Blundell Maple ; Z ‘Answers, 
Secretary to the Treasury . 
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MinErRAL O1Ls—Question, Mr. Jasper Tully ; Answer, Home Secretary ... 814 
Otp AcE Pensions—Questions, Mr. A. K. Loyd and Mr. L. R. Holland ; 
Answers, President of the Local Government Board and First Lord of 
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Viscount Cranborne, and Mr. J. Bryce; Answers, Vice President of 
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County Court Fres (IRELAND)—Questions, Mr. Maurice Healy ; ‘ “Answers, 

Secretary to the Treasury . 828 
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H.M.S. “ Epaar ”—Questions, Mr. J. G. Weir and Captain Bethell; Answers, 
First Lord of the Admiralty ‘ 

SupPLEMENTARY EstTimaTES—Question, Mr. T. R. Buchanan ; “Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury 

Lanp LEGISLATION (InzLaxp)—Questions, Mr. M. McCartan, Mr. J. Daly, 
Mr. John Redmond, and Mr. Maurice Healy ; ere Chief 8 i 
for Ireland and First Lord of the Treasury 





Duration of Speeches Bill :—Motion made for leave to introduce.—(Major Rasch) 
Mr. Sydney Gedge 


The House divided :—Ayes, 167 ; Noes, 100. nee List No. °); 
Bill presented and read 1°. —(Bill 100) 


MOTIONS. 





Bits PRESENTED, AND READ 1° :— 


Town Holdings Bill.—(Bill 101) . 

Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Acts Extension (No. 2) Bill. —(Bill 102) 

Western Highlands and Islands (Scotland) Works Act (1891) Amend- 
ment Bill.—(Bill 103) ; 

Married Persons’ Small Industrial Income Tax Relief Bill. —(Bil! 104) 

Occupying Tenants Enfranchisement Bill.—(Bill 105) . 

Old Age Pensions (Friendly Societies) Bill.—(Bill 106) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Museum Grant For Wa es :—On the Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply :—Amendment proposed :— 


“That in the opinion of this House, it is unjust that Wales should receive no 
share of the Museum Grants of the United Kingdom, and that it is expedient 
to make provision similar to that made for Scotland and Ireland for the 
expenditure of a due share of the Museum Grants in Wales.’ ree init 
Thomas) aes ‘i pa ie ‘ied ‘ 


Mr. Herbert Lewis ose, Oe Mr. Herbert Roberts ... 

Mr. J. M. Maclean ... 843 Vice President of the Council 
Sir J. T. D. Llewelyn ... 845 Sir W. Harcourt 

Sir G. Osborne Morgan... 845 Sir J. Lubbock 

Mr. Stanley Leighton ... 846 


The House divided :—Ayes, 185; Noes, 118.—(Division List No. 10.) 


Pensions TO CERTIFICATED TEacHERsS :—(Mr. Yowall) 
Sir Francis Powell ... 858 Mr. G. H. Morrell 
Mr. R. Cameron a ae Vice President of the Council... 
Viscount Cranborne ... 861 


Hype Park Disturpances :—(Mr. William Redmond) 


Home Secretary ... ion ae Mr. J. Burns... 
Mr. Patrick O'Brien ... 870 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM :—(Mr. R. Wallace) 
Motion made— 
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“That this House do now adjourn.”—/(Mr. W. Allen) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 32 ; Noes, 68.—(Division List, No. u 28 


Intsh Lanp Commission :—( Mr. J. C. Flynn)... 


Mr. J. Dillon ... 880 Mr. P. J. Farrell 


Chief Secretary a3 Ire- Mr. J. Daly ... 
land ... 884 Mr. M. McCartan 
Scotcn County Councits :—(Mr. J. G. Weir) ‘ae ses 
Mr. Munro Ferguson ... 894 Mr. J. Caldwell 
Lord Advocate ... --. 895 


Debate adjourned ... 


SuppLy :—Committee upon Monday next 
Ways anp Means :—Committee deferred 


Prison-Made Goods Importation Bill :—Second Reading deterred 


LORDS : MONDAY, 24TH FEBRUARY 1896. 


Griffin’s Divorce Bill [1.u.]:—Read 1° 


Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill—/ No 12] :—Considered in Committee. Clause I.— 
Persons charged with offence, and wife or husband, a competent witness—amended ; 


remaining Clauses agreed to without Amendment 


WHeEaT AND BREAD PRICEs. ois Lord Stanley of A 


lderley ) 


Lord Privy Seal . - 903 Prime Minister 


COMMONS: MONDAY, 24TH FEBRUARY 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Waterford Corporation Bill :—Read 2° and committed. Instruction agreed to.— 


(Mr. John Redmond) , 


Cupar Water Order Senthetastienn Bill: ties 1°—(Bill 107) 


QUESTIONS. 





GOVERNMENT ConTRacTs—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; Answer, Boorainey 


to the Treasury 


NoriFIcaTION OF DISEASES Act—Question, Sir John Brunner ; 


President of the Locai Government Board 


Girts oF Property to Loca, AUTHORITIES—Question, Sir ‘John Brunner ; 


Answer, President of the Local Government Board 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE—Questions, Sir John Brunner and Mr. Jasper Tully ; 
Answers, Secretary to the Treasury 

Stico Boroven Porice Court—Questions, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. 
Patrick A. M‘Hugh, and Mr. Tully; Answer, Chief Secretary for 
Treland 

SoutH AFRICAN Repusiic—Question, ‘Mr. Stuart-Wortley ; ‘Answer, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies r 

CaRRIERS AND PostaGE—Question, Mr. “‘Henniker Heaton ; "Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury 

ELECTION OF GuARDIANS—Question, Sir Edward Gourley ; : Answer, President 
of the Local Government Board ... 

Army Pensions—Questions, Mr. M. McCartan, Mr. J. P. Farrell, “and Mr. 
T. W. Legh ; Answers, Under saa of State for War and Financial 
Secretary to the War Office 

Emigration REeturNs—Question, Mr. ?., Lough ; Answer, President of the 
Board of Trade 

Post Orrice Lire INsuRANCE ‘Rares—Question, Mr. T. Lough ; “Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury .. 

Consots—Question, Mr. Sydney Gedge ; ; Answer, “Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer . 

Postau OrpERs—Question, Mr. ‘Henniker Heaton ; “Answer, Secretary to 
the Treasury 

ADMIRALTY CLERICAL STarr—Question, Mr. E. Boulnois ; “ Answer, First 
Lord of the Admiralty _... 

SoTton WEAVING Factortes—Question, Mr. G. Whiteley ; Answer, Home 
Secretary 
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Ratitway Servants—Questions, Mr. F. A. ‘Channing ; ; Answers, Home 
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IrisH Licuts—Questions, “Mr. McCartan and Mr. Swift MacNeill ; ‘Answers, 
President of the Board of Trade ... ‘ oat 

CuHEtsEA Hosprrat—Question, Mr. C. A. “Whitmore ; ‘Answer, Under 
Secretary for War ... 

CANADIAN STORE CarrLE—Question, Sir John “Kinloch ; Answer, President 
of the Board of Agriculture 

Raitway Signats—Question, Mr. William Johnston ; : Answer, President 
of the Board of Trade 

Roya Irisu ConsTaBULARY—Question, Dr. “Robert Ambrose ;_ ‘Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland : 

Irish CarrLte TrapE—Question, Mr. Ww. Field ; Answer, President of the 
Board of Agriculture 

VETERINARY COLLEGE (IRELAND) —Question, ‘Mr. w. "Field ; "Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 

DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS INTO ‘Tnetaxp—Question, Mr w. Field; “Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ‘i 

Trish Epvucation Act, 1892—Question, Mr. P. C. Doogan ;: "Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland : 

TELEGRAMS ‘cee ia emai Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury 

Dear Mutes—Question, Mr. s. Cis : . Answer, Chief hesiaaes ries 
Treland 


HABITUAL Cnmmvats—Question, Mr. aoe Denies Answer, Heme iii 
tary . 

Loss oF THE “ Kow Sum’ ~llQunanbis Colonel J. M. Deny; nin 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs... weauners ist - ae 
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Army ReEcruv!Ts-—Questions, Colonel ‘Lockwood ; Answers, Under Secretary 
for War : ‘ xi 

EccLEsIAstTicaL Ruins (IRELAND) — — Questions, Mr. 3. ‘Pp, Farrell ; Answers 
Secretary to the Treasury . : nie 

Army MarcHINnG DRILLs — Question, Mr. “Wootton Isaacs mM ; Answer, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office ; 

Savines Bank Inrerest—Question, Mr. B. L. Cohen ; Answer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

District REGISTRIES (InELAND)—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; “Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury . 

STREET PREACHING IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. P. M'Hugh ; - Answers, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland [{Mr. Speaker] 

MassacrE AT Orra—Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson ; “Answer, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs 

BALINTORE Harpour—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir ; ‘ Answer, "Lord ‘Advocate 

Burma-Siam-Cuina Raiiway-—Question, Mr. R. A. Yerburgh ; Answer, 
Secretary of State for India ; 

Lunacy (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. B. Collery ; “Answer, Chief Secretary for 
Treland 

Lanps Ciavuses Act (Instaxp)— Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; ‘Answer, 
Attorney-General for Ireland rat 

PostcaRDs— Questions, Mr. Henniker “Heaton and “Mr. ry M. ‘Paulton ; 
Answers, Secretary to the Treasury ‘ 

AGRICULTURAL Ho.Lpines (ENGLAND) Act, '1883—Question, Mr. Ww. W. 
Carlile ; Answer, President of the Board of Agriculture é 

Bankruptcy Fees (IRELAND)—Questions, Mr. Maurice Healy and Dr. Kenny ; 
Answers, Secretary to the Treasury i 

Hovsinc Workina Casses (IRELAND) —Question, “Mr. Maurice ‘Healy : 
Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 

PHONETIC READING Booxs—Questions, Mr. Maurice ‘Healy ; : Answers, Vice 
President of the Council 

QUEEN’s CoLLEGcE, CorkK—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Treland 

Soricitors (LicENcE Duty)—Question, “Mr. Maurice Healy ; ‘Answer, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer . 

Irish Marts—Question, Mr. Maurice ‘Healy Answer, Secretary to the 
Treasury 

Country Courr FEEs (IRELAND) —Questions, ‘Mr. Maurice Healy. and Dr. 
Kenny ; Answers, Secretary to the Treasury , 

Recorp DEPARTMENT (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; ; “Answer, 
Home Secretary 

PrRINcE FERDINAND OF BuLGarra—Question, “Mr. T. Ww. Legh ; ‘Answer, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs m ne ee Sa 

WaTERFORD TELEGRAPH DE£PARTMENT—Question, “Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; 
Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 

REGISTERED Lerrers-—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answ er, Secretary 
to the Treasury 0 

ParisH CounciL ELEcTIONs—Questions, “Mr. C. J. Monk, Mr. A. F. Jeffreys ; 
Answers, President of the Local Government Board 

CHARGE AGAINST A Pusiican—Questions, Mr. T. J. Healy; Answers 
Chief Secretary for Ireland , 

Manarasa Rana or J HALAWAR—Question, Mr. J. “HL Roberts ; : Answer, 
Secretary of State for India oh 

Post OrFIcE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS Banxs—Questions, Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, 
and Mr. Cohen ; Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army MeEpicaL DEPARTMENT— Question, Dr. R. Farquharson ; Answer, 
Under Secretary for War ... e one 
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Port Ness—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir; Answer, Lord Advocate . 

Fiannan Istanps Light—Question, Mr. Weir ; on President of the 
Board of Trade 

EmicraNts’ INFORMATION Orrice—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan Answer, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Cycie Licence—Questions, Mr. Walter Hazell and Mr. ‘J. wW. "Logan ; 
Answer, Home Secretary . 

ParceL Post Rates (Aonicviruns)—Question, Mr. Hazell ; “Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury 

CarLow County INFIRMARY—Question, “Mr. C. J. Engledow ; " Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ‘ 

ENNISKILLEN Post OFFIce—Question, Mr. z ’ Jordan ; Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury 

Hien Courr Srrrinas—Question, Mr. ‘R. G. “Webster ; Answer, Attorney- 
General 

ASHANTI Expepition—Question, Mr. “Wootton Isaacson ; Answer, Under 
Secretary for War . 

GRaZING AND AGRICULTURAL Lanp—Question, Mr. “Weir ; Answer, Lord 
Advocate 

QUESTIONS TO MinistEeRs—Question, Mr. W. Redmond ; Answer, First Lord 
of the Treasury 

University oF Lonpon (GRESHAM “Commisston)— Question, Sir Albert 
Rotuit ; Answer, First Lord of the Treasury ... 

Lanp Bit (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. L. P. Hayden ; Answer, First Lord 
of the Treasury ° 

BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, “Mr. Maurice ‘Healy, (Me. Ses! er] 
Answer, First Lord of the Treasury bi 





Hotioway Sanatorium :—Return.—[No. 65.] 


UNIVERSITIES OF OxFoRD AND CamBripGeE Act, 1877 oe ir 
presented of Statute——[No. 66.] . ie ; ; 


UNIVERSITIES OF OxFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Act, 1877 specail me 
presented of Statutes.—[No. 67.] .. ‘a ; ‘ 


Navy Estimates, 1896-7 :—Estimates ear 68. } 


New Mempers Sworn :—The Honourable George Richard Penn Curzon- 
Howe, commonly called Viscount Curzon, for County of Buckingham 
(Southern or Wycombe Division) ; Sir Francis — ee, K.C.M.G., 
for Borough of Southampton ‘ 


Local Government Elections Bill :—Read 1°.—(Bill 108) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Business OF THE Hovusk (Suppty) :— 
Notice of Motion— 


“‘ That the consideration of the proposed new Rules of Procedure have precedence 
of the Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion on every day for which they 
may be appointed.”—(The First Lord of the Treasury) s re 


Sir Charles Dilke 
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ERRATUM. 


[14th February, page 343.] 


The answer attributed to Mr. Ritchie, on the subject of Parish Meetings, was 
given by Mr. Chaplin. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, Vth February, 1896. 


MHE SECOND SESSION oF THE 
| FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
of Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Twenty-sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was opened by Commission at Two of 


the clock. 


BLACK ROD. 


The Lord Great Chamberlain ac- 
quainted the House, That Her Majesty 
had appointed General Sir Michael 
Anthony Shrapnel Biddulph, G.C.B., to 
be Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
in the room of Admiral the Honourable 
Sir James Robert Drummond, G.C.B., 
deceased, and that he was at the door 


VOL. XXXVII. [rourrH sERtEs. | 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 





OF SESSION 1896. 


ready to receive their Lordships’ com- 
mands ; whereupon, the House directed 
he should be called in ; accordingly he 
was called in, and officiated in his place. 


COMMISSION. 


Then Five LORDS COMMIS- 
SION ERS—namely, the Lorp Cuayn- 
CELLOR (Lord Halsbury), Viscount Cross 

| (Lord Privy Seal), the Earl of Larnom 
| (Lord Chamberlain), Lord AsnBourNE 
|(Lord Chancellor of Ireland), and the 
| Earl of Kixrore (Lord in Waiting)— 
| (being in their Robes and seated on a 
| Bench between the Throne and _ the 
Woolsack)—commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to let the Com- 
mons know that— 


“The Lords Commissioners desire their im- 


mediate attendance in this House to hear the 
Commission read.” 


The Commons being at the Bar, with 
their Speaker :— 


The Commission was read by the 
Clerk of the Parliaments (Mr. Henry 
J. L. Granam). Then — 


A 





The Queen's 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Masrsty’s Mosr Gracious SPEECH 
to both Houses of Parliament, as 
follows :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T continue to receive from other 
Powers assurances of their friendly senti- 
ments. 

“An agreement has been concluded 
between my Government and that of 
the French Republic, having for its 
principal object the more secure establish- 
mentof the independence of the Kingdom 
of Siam. <A copy of it will be laid before 
ye yu. 

“The Commissioners for the delimita- 
tion of the frontier separating my Indian 
Empire and the territory of Afghanistan 
from the dominions of the Emperor of 
Russia have agreed upon a line which has 
heen accepted by myself and by the 
Emperor. 

“The Government of the United 
States have expressed a wish to co-operate 
in terminating differences which have 
existed for many years between my 
Government and the Republic of Vene- 
zuela upon the boundary between that 
country and my colony of British Guiana, 
T have expressed my sympathy with the 
desire to come to an equitable arrange- 
ment, and trust that further negotiation 
will lead to a satisfactory settlement. 

“The Sultan of Turkey has sanctioned 
the principal reforms in the government 
of the Armenian provinces, for which, in 
conjunction with the Emperor of Russia 
and the Presidentof the French Republic, 
T have felt it my duty to press. I deeply 
regret that a fanatical outbreak on the 
part of a section of the Turkish popula- 
tion has resulted in a series of massacres 
in those provinces, which have caused the 
deepest indignation in this country. 
Papers on these transactions will be laid 
before you. 

“ A sudden incursion into the South 
African Republic by an armed force from 
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| 
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the territories under the control of the 


| British South Africa Company resulted 
in a deplorable collision with the Burgher 


forces. 

“* My Ministers, at the earliest possible 
moment, intervened to prohibit, through 
the High Commissioner, this hostile 
action, and to warn all my subjects 
throughout South Africa against taking 
part in aid thereof. 

* The origin and circumstances of these 
proceedings will form the subject of a 
searching Inquiry. 

“ The President of the Republic, acting 
in this matter with moderation and 
wisdom, agreed to place the prisoners in 
the hands of my High Commissoner, and 
T have undertaken to bring to trial the 
leaders of the expedition. 

“The conduct of the President on 
this occasion, and the assurances which 
he has voluntarily given, lead me to 
believe that he recognizes the importance 
of redressing the legitimate 
of which complaint has been 
majority of the persons now 
the Transvaal. 

“The condition of affairs in Ashanti, 
and the violation by the King of Kumasi 
of the provisions of the Treaty of 1874 
in regard to the suppression of human 
sacrifices, the freedom of trade, and the 
maintenance of communications, have 
for some years past engaged the serious 
attention of my Government. All en- 
deavours to induce the King to observe 
his engagements having proved fruitless 
it became necessary to send an armed 
expedition to Kumasi to enforce the 
conditions which he had been called 
upon to fulfil. 

“While I rejoice to be abletoannounce 
that the objects of the expedition have 
been achieved without bloodshed, I have 
to deplore the loss from the severities of 
the climate of some valuable lives, in- 
cluding that of my beloved son-in-law, 
His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, who voluntarily placed his 
services at the disposal of myself and 
his adopted country. 


grievances 
made by a 
inhabiting 

















loll of 


“T and my dear daughter are greatly 
touched and comforted in this heavy 
bereavement by the widespread sympathy 
that has been shown by my subjects 
throughout the Empire at home and 
abroad. 

“T trust that the establishment of 
an efficient British control at Kumasi 
will put a stop to the barbarous customs 
which have hitherto prevailed there, and, 
hy preventing the inter-tribal conflicts 
which have interfered with the develop- 
ment of the country, will tend to the 
benefit of the people, and to the interests 
of peace and commerce. 

“Papers on the above subjects will 
shortly be laid before you. 

“On the north-west frontier of my 
Indian Empire the measures taken last 
year to secure an effective control over 
Chitral have been successful, and the 
engagements entered into by the border 
tribes for the maintenance and protection 
of the road from Peshawur have been 
loyally carried out without molestation 
or disturbance. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘I have directed the Estimates for 
the service of the year to be laid before 
you. They have been prepared with the 
utmost regard to economy ; but the exi- 
gencies of the time require an increased 
expenditure. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The extension and improvement of 
the Naval Defences of the Empire is the 
most important subject to which your 
efforts can be directed, and will doubt- 
less occupy your most earnest attention. 

“T regret to say that the condition of 
agriculture is disastrous beyond any 
recent experience. Measures will be 
laid before you, of which the object will 
he to mitigate the distress under which 
the classes labour who are engaged in 
that industry. 

“ Elementary schools under voluntary 
management are a valuable portion of 
our educational system, and their con- 
dition, which is in many places precarious, 
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requires further assistance from public 
resources, 

“The compensation to workmen for 
injuries received in the course of their 
ordinary employment has been under 
the consideration of Parliament upon 
several occasions. A measure dealing 
with the subject will be laid before you. 

“ Legislation will be submitted to you 
for the amendment of the defects which 
experience has shown to exist in the 
provisions of the various Land Acts, 
which have been passed in respect to 
Treland. 

‘* A measure for amending and con- 
solidating the Law relating to public 
health in Scotland will be laid before 
you. 

** Measures have also been prepared 
for the avoidance and settlement of trade 
disputes, for facilitating the construction 
of light railways in the United Kingdom, 
for the regulation of public companies, 
for checking the importation of destitute 
aliens, for amending the law with respect 
to the supply of water to the metropolis, 
for the institution of a Board of Agricul- 
ture in Ireland, and for amending the 
Law of Evidence. 

“T commend these weighty matters 
to your experienced judgment, and pray 
that your labours may be blessed by the 
guidance and favour of Almighty God.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
hefore 


House resumed at 


Three of the Clock. 


Quarter 


PRAYERS. 


ROLL OF THE LORDs. 


Garter King of Arms attending, 
delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in 
the Second Session of the Twenty-sixth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom : 
The same was ordered to lie on the 


Table. 
A2 


~I 


Universities of Oxford 


PEERS INTRODUCED. 


| 


Randall 
Winchester. 


Ernest Roland Lord Bishop of | 
Chichester. 


Mandell Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Lord Carrington, K.C.M.G., 
having been created Viscount Wendover 
of Chipping Wycombe, in the county of 
Buckingham, and Earl Carrington. 


The Right Honourable Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, having been created | 
Viscount Peel of Sandy, in the county of 


Bedford. 
The Right Honourable Herbert | 


Coulstoun Gardner, having been created | 
Baron Burghclere of Walden, in the 
county of Essex. 

The Right Honourable Sir Henry 
James, Knight, having been created | 
Baron James of Hereford, in the county | 


of Hereford. 
The Right Honourable David Robert | 
Plunket, having been created Baron | 


Rathmore of Shanganagh, in the county 
of Dublin. 


Thomas Lord Bishop of 


The Right Honourable Henry de) 
Worms, having been created Baron} 
’ SD | 


Pirbright of Pirbright, in the county of | 
Surrey. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Glenesk of | 
Glenesk, in the county of Midlothian. 

Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esquire, having | 
heen created Baron Aldenham of Alden- 
ham, in the county of Hertford. 

John Lord Bishop of Truro. 


Were (in the usual manner) intro- | 
duced. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Verulam 
of his father. 


~after the death 


The Lord Bolton 
his father. 


—after the death of 


The Lord Aberdare—after the death 
of his father. 


The Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery-—after the death of his brother. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro forma, read 14, 


{LORDS} 





and Cambridge Act, 1877. 8 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. WELSH INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
Schemes for the management of (1) 
he foundation known as_ Deythar 

Grammar School, in the parish of 

Llansaintffraid, Montgomeryshire ; (2) 

The funds contributed for the purposes of 

the Central Welsh Board by the county 

governing bodies for the administrative 
counties of Cardigan, Carnarvon, Merio- 
neth, and Montgomery, and for the 
county boroughs of Cardiff and Newport, 
and by the county governing bodies for 
the administrative counties of Anglesey, 
Brecknock, Carmarthen, Denbigh, Flint, 


| Glamorgan, Monmouth, Pembroke, and 


Radnor, and for the county borough of 
Swansea ; (3) The funds applicable out 
of the county rate and monevs provided 


| by Parliament, and out of the local taxa- 


tion (Customs and Excise) duties, to the 
intermediate and technical education of 
the inhabitants of county of Glamorgan, 
in the matter of the foundations in the 
same county called or knownas (1) The 
foundation of Edward Lewis for a school 
at Gelligaer ; (2) Alldworth’s Foundation 
at Eglwysilan; (3) The Cowbridge 
Grammar School. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed.—{ No. 1.] 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1885. 
Schemes for the management of (1) 
The Viscount Limerick’s Endowment, 
Dundalk ; (2) The Kilmeague School 
and the Perceval Endowment. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed.—[ No. 2.| 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 
Statutes made by theGoverning Bodies 
of (1) Christ Church, Oxford, on the 8th 
of May 1895, altering Statute XX VI. of 
the Statutes of the House ; (2) Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, on the 15th of May 
1895, altering Chapters ITI., IV., V., 
and IX. of the Statutes of the College ; 
(3) Jesus College, Oxford, on the 22nd of 
June 1895, altering and amending the 
Statutes in relation to the College in the 
matter of “ A Statute for Jesus College 
concerning the Meyricke Endowment ”; 
(4) Governing Body of Brasenose College, 
| 


AND 
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Oxford, on the 3rd of May 1895, altering 
Statute 8 of the Statutes of the College ; 
(5) University of Cambridge, on the 23rd 
of July 1895, altering Statute A., Chapters 
II. and VII., of the Statutes of the 
University. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed.—{ No. 3.] 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR deli- 
vered the Report of Her Masesry’s 
Gracious SpeecH from the Throne. 
*Lorp STANMORE rose to move :— 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne.” After craving their 
Lordships’ indulgence the noble Lord said: 
I am confident, my Lords, that the first 
paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech which 
will have attracted universal attention, 
and commanded universal sympathy, is 
that in which the Queen informs us of 
the sorrow which has befallen Her Royal 
House. [Cheers.| I have no doubt 
that the subject will be touched on later 
in the Debate by my noble Friend, who 
sits below me, in words far more felicitous 
than any I could use. TI will not antici- 
pate those observations. I will merely 
say this, for it is a ; 
think deserves notice, that, sincere as 
is our sympathy for the widowed Princess, 
and sincere as is our regret for the loss 
of the Prince her husband, it is rather 
to the sorrow of the Queen that the feel- 
ing of the whole nation is turned. {“Hear, 
hear!” |] And it must be consolatory to Her 
Majesty to know that her sorrows are 
her people’s sorrows, and her joys theirs, 
by reason of that feeling of well-nigh 
filial attachment to her.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] But while the death of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, in the prime of 
lite and while engaged in the service of 
his adopted country, has cast a shade 
over what would otherwise be feelings 
of exultation at the rapid and bloodless 
success of the campaign in Ashanti, 
it must not be allowed to divert our 
attention either from the skill with 
which the expedition was planned or the 
promptitude and vigour with which it 
was executed. To those who were en- 
gaged in it the thanks of this country 
are due, and by this House I am sure 
will be readily accorded. The next 


HER 
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point which will have excited your 
Lordships’ attention in Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech is the unusual number 
and the unusual importance of the para- 
graphs relating to events which have 
taken place beyond the limits of Great 
3ritain. I remember in the last Ses- 
sion of the last Parliament that my 
noble Friend below me (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) uttered some very weighty 
words with regard to the increased dan- 
ger and risk which, in these days of 
rapid communication and universal pub- 
lication, attends ill-considered and _ in- 
temperate speeches with regard to foreign 
affairs. There is at least one paragraph 
in the Speech to which that warning 
emphatically applies. I mean the para- 
graph relating to recent events in the 
Transvaal Republic. The events which 
are connected with that rash and lament- 
able adventure which has of late so 
largely filled the public mind will undergo 
the ordeal of judicial investigation, and 
it is manifestly undesirable that any- 
thing should be said, either in this 
House or elsewhere, which may in any 
way appear to prejudge the decision of 
that tribunal. But even if that were 
not the case, I think that the imperfect 
state of our information with regard 
to the events which have taken place 
would in itself be quite enough to pre- 
clude discussion on the present occasion. 
Moreover, we know from the Despatch 
published the other day in the news- 
papers, that negotiations are now going 
on between this Government and the 
President of the Transvaal Republic. 


Speech A 


Those negotiations on the part 
of this country have been en- 
trusted to strong hands; and_ the 


moderation and the good judgment dis- 
played by the President of the Transvaal 
Republic and the conciliatory spirit 
which he has indicated, offer a good 
augury for the success of the negotiations. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| The next topic to 
which I refer is that first mentioned in 
the Speech. It is one on which the 
same reticence need not be observed. 
The Agreement between this country and 
France with regard to the neutralisation 
of a great part of the kingdom of Siam 
is now completed, and is, therefore, open 
and subject to criticism, nor can it now 
be affected by what is said of it. It may 
seem to some paradoxical, but I confess 
that I for one view that Agreement with 
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Address in 

that it affords nothing like a brilliant 
triumph to either of the parties to it. 
The complement of triumph is humilia- 
tion, and where humiliation exists there 
is usually soreness and disappointment ; 
and if the party humiliated be a great 
State, the consequences may be decidedly 
mischievous. Triumph is a legitimate 
thing very often, where you haveovercome 
wrong and established right ; but in the 
case of negotiations conducted on an equal 
footing between two parties who are 
equally convinced of their rights, and who 
are acting in perfectly good faith, I am not 
at all sure that the solid advantage is 
always on the side of the party which has 
gained a triumph. I think this Agreement 
ought to be regarded as satisfactory by all 
those who do not misunderstand it. But 
it has been misrepresented, and there- 
fore, I suppose, has been misunderstood. 
It is said that what this Agreement does 
is virtually to partition Siam ; that we 
have put the king, in what remains of 
his dominions, under the tutelage of two 
great Powers, and that they have taken 
the remnant to themselves. Nothing 
could be more inaccurate or unjust. The 
provinces of Siam which are not referred 
to in this Agreement stand exactly on 
the same footing now as they did before 
the Agreement. Should any interest, 
British or French, be affected in those 
provinces, either to the east or the west 
of the centre of Siam, there is nothing 
to prevent those interests being safe- 
guarded and looked after exactly as 
before. What has been done is this. 
That whereas before this Agreement the 
whole of the kingdom of Siam was in the 
same condition as these exterior provinces 
are now, the central and most important 
provinces of Siam have now been guaran- 
teed in their neutrality. Neither 
France nor England can, without the 
consent of the other, move an armed 
force into that territory, and the two 
Powers are prepared to prevent any 
third Power from doing that which they 
themselves refrain from. That arrange 
ment is a great advantage to the two 
great Powers concerned. It relieves 
them from many misgivings, it sets at 
rest many suspicions, and it prevents 
much misunderstanding. It is an 
advantage to Siam, because it leaves that 
country free to employ its whole re- 
sources on its own development, instead 


Lord Stanmore. 
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of in useless military defences which, in 


case of need, would probably serve it in 
very bad stead. 
_whole world in settling questions which 


It is a service to the 


might give rise to unpleasant discussions 
in the future. It is true that Mongsin 
has been given up, and I admit as fully as 
any noble Lord who mourns the loss of 
that possession, that to recede from terri- 
tory once gained is, in Oriental countries, 
always attended with some risk. But if 
ever the risk in retrocession were reduced 
toa minimum it is in this case. Mongsin 
is not a populous and extensive province ; 
it is a triangle of earth not larger than 
one of the smallest of English counties, 
with a population of less than 2,000, 
and with a reputation, even in that un- 
healthy region, of possessing an especially 
deadly climate. The exchange of aland 
frontier for a fixed and evident river 
boundary is an absolute gain; and, at 


all events, the price paid is well worth 


paying for the satisfaction of effecting 
an Agreement which sets at rest so many 
matters of dispute. The next subject 
which I approach is, perhaps, less easy 
to deal with. I mean the difficulties 
which have arisen with regard to the 
frontier between the Republic of Vene- 
zuela and the Colony of British Guiana. 
I think that, speaking generally and 
with some exceptions, the Despatches 
which have been published on this sub 
ject have received a general approval 
from the public and the press. The 
only objection of any importance, which 
has been raised in some quarters, 
is this: It is asked, why should the 
Government have excluded from a 
reference to arbitration any part of 
the territory claimed by Venezuela! 
We are asked why, if our case is so good, 
and if we are certain it must prevail, do 
we object to put it before an impartial 
arbitrator. The contention is plausible, 
but neither sound nor convincing. We are 
rhetorically told that it is not worth while 
to imperil the grave interests of the nation 
for a mere strip of marsh and forest. 1 
should like to clear away the ridiculous 
inisstatement that what Venezuela claims 
isa mere strip of marsh. Setting aside 
altogether that part of our claim which is 
situated to the westward of the iichom- 
burgk line, in regard to which we have 
expressed our full willingness to submit 
to arbitration, the claim of Venezuela 
is to more than two-thirds of the whole 
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colony of British Guiana. Of the 
100,000 square miles included in the 
colony of British Guiana, Venezuela 
claims 80,000. That cannot by any 
stretch of rhetoric be called a mere strip 
of swamp and forest. There are, there- 
fore, grave reasons which well may make 
Her Majesty’s Government hesitate to 
put the whole claim made by Venezuela 
into arbitration. The left bank of the 
Essequibo river, which is claimed by 
Venezuela, was for a hundred miles up | 
from its mouth settled by the Dutch 
before we ourselves took the colony. The 
remains of Dutch forts are to be seen 
on the various rivers flowing into the 
Essequibo, and on the site of one of them 
the chief penal colony of British Guiana 
has been for at least 50 years estab- 
lished. These are our undoubted pos- 
sessions, and we cannot well put them 
into arbitration. Before a country 
submits to arbitration it must admit 
that there is some subject of dispute, 


Majesty's Most 
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tration. I think a mistake is made by 
some people as to the difference between 
mediation and arbitration. The duty of 
a mediator is to arrange a dispute he is 
asked to settle in the best way he can. 
The duty of an arbitrator is to pronounce 
as a judge upon a case laid before him. 
The case which Venezuela asks to be laid 
before an arbitrator is the whole terri- 
tory involved ; and I apprehend that if 
the arbitrator, in despair of being able 
to pronounce which party is right, was 
to advise the adoption of a line which 
appeared to him to be a just and fair 
boundary, he would be told by Vene- 
zuela that he had no right to say what 
the boundary ought to be; that his duty 
was to say what the boundary is. That 
may seem to many too fine a distinction 
to be applicable to practical affairs. 
But it is nothing of the kind. The case 
has actually happened. There was a 
dispute long ago between the United 
States and this country as to the proper 


but in this case it is impossible to suppose | boundary between the United States and 
that, as regards the extreme Venezuelan |Canada—what was called the North- 
claim, any real subject of dispute arises. East Boundary Question. That dispute 
The extreme claim of Venezuela could | was referred to the arbitration of the 
only be compared to a claim—if such an | King of the Netherlands ; and the King 
absurdity could be imagined—that we of the Netherlands in despair, as he well 
should refer to arbitration whether the| might, of finding a boundary made by 
Channel Islands, which once were part | treaty, laid down a line which he thought 
of the Duchy of Normandy, did not | was a reasonable boundary, and said to 
belong to the French Republic, because the parties—‘ There is your boundary.” 
the Duchy of Normandy forms part of | What did the United States do in that 
that Republic. But there is another|case? They said to the King of the 
reason against submitting the whole|Netherlands— You have gone beyond 
claim of Venezuela to arbitration. All | your powers ; you have not decided the 
arbitration, even the best, involves an | question laid before you; we will have 
element of uncertainty, and we have no | nothing to do with the boundary you have 
right to expose the interests of British | struck, and we go back to our original 
subjects in British Guiana, who have | claim. Is there anything more likeiy that 
long held their possessions under our rule | Venezuela would follow so highly respect- 





to the chance of being handed over to) 
the tender mercies of a South American 
Republic which has been no less truly 
than wittily described as “a dictator-| 
ship tempered by revolution.” Perhaps 
remarks made in this House or the other 
House of Parliament in reference to 
Venezuelan government or revolution 
may be resented on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and as what is said in the 
Senate of the United States may meet 
with more respect, I would refer to the 
speech of Senator Walcott, published 





able an example and repudiate anything 
decided by the arbitrator that was not 
in favour of its own claim? But while 
we say that the extreme claim of the 
Republic of Venezuela is inadmissible, 
I do not read the Dispatches of the 
noble Marquess as in any way precluding 
a reasonable settlement of the difli- 
culty that has arisen, or even as saying 
that we are resolved not to give up of 
our own free will any of our territory 
within the Schomburgk line, as to which 
we say that our rights are incontestable, 


in The Times of Friday, for a candid |and cannot be submitted to arbitration. 
opinion of Venezuelan government. | But, though I have no information on the 
There is one other reason against arbi-| subject any more than the people in the 
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street, if Venezuela were to give up its 
extreme, and, T must say, absurd claim, 
aswe do not wish to press our extreme 
claim, which includes country Venezuelan 
by settlement and Spanish by language, I 
imagine there would be no difficulty in 
finding by negotiations a reasonable 
settlement of the question. And now, 
my Lords, if I have required your indul- 
gence before, I need it far more now in 
dealing with the last topic of Foreign 
Affairs upon which | shall touch. It is 
a painful subject and an important 
subject, and one upon which I feel, as 
many Englishmen feel, exceedingly strong 
conviction. I refer, my Lords, to the 
situation in Armenia. So long as that 
question remains in its present unsettled 
condition, so long will there be very grave 
dangers attending it. Of late important 
events which have occurred in other 
places have distracted public attention 
in some degree from it. It has been 
said, with some exaggeration no doubt, 
but still with some truth, that English- 
men can only think of one foreign 
subject at a time, and no doubt the 
number of subjects that have crowded 
upon their attention lately have, perhaps, 
diverted some of the attention that was 
previously fixed upon Armenia. But 
that fact does not make the state of 
things there less important or less intoler- 
able. The winter is not less severe; the 
misery of the homeless and the plundered 
is not less keen, the brutality of Turkish 
officials is not diminished because at- 
tention is now less directed to that un- 
happy country. There is one sentence, and 
one sentence only in the Speech from the 
Throne in regard to the intolerable state 
of affairs in Armenia which gives me 
pleasure, and thatis the statement that 
the reforms started by the late Govern- 
ment and pressed forward by the present 
Government have been accepted by the 
Sultan. I for one, however, have no great 
faith in the value of that mere accept- 
ance, and I do not think the noble 
Marquess below me (Marquess of Nalis- 
bury) has much mure. Still, much good 
may be done if the Concert of Europe, 
which had been formed for the purpose 
of obtaining them, sees that those 
reforms are carried out effectually. That 
Concert it has been, it is, and T have 
no doubt it will be the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government to maintain and 
to secure ; and, unless it can be secured, 


Lord Stanmore. 
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I look upon the condition of the whole of 
those countries as hopeless under Turkish 
rule. It has been, it is, and it will 
be a curse and a blight upon every 
country in which it exists; but never- 
theless, I hold the policy which Her 
Majesty's Government have pursued 
to be thoroughly and entirely sound. 
It is the Concert of the European 


| Powers only which will enable anything 


effectual to be done to redress the 
miserable condition of these provinces. 
There have been murmurs in this country 
to the effect that the Government have 
been inert, and that more should have 
been done to press reforms upon the 
Turkish Government. It is an easy 
luxury for those who are not in office, 
who have never been in office, and who 
are never likely to be, to indulge in 
the cheap luxury of criticism; but 
Governments have to act; and what 
is it they would wish Her Majesty's 
Government to have done? Some 
have said, “Land forces’ at NScan- 
deroon and send them into Armenia.” | 
admit, if this could have been done with.- 
out the risk of opposition from other 
Powers, if it could have been done even 
with their tacit consent, and we could 
safely have denuded our country of most 
of its troops, and locked them up on the 
mountains of Armenia, it might have been 
effectual ; but, had we reason to antici- 
pate anything of that kind? I fear we 
had every reason to anticipate the reverse : 
and I do not think any noble Lord op- 
posite would advocate such a course. 
Again, it has been said, “ Let us send our 
fleet to Constantinople and so force the 
Sultan to comply with our demands.” 
There again the same difficuly meets us ; 
what if the Turkish fleet be not the only 
one we meet in the sea of Marmora ? 

and I do not think any noble Lord will 
suggest that course. A third course has 
been suggested, more moderate in ap- 
pearance but really not very different, 
and it is that we should seize the Customs 
of Smyrna and hold them ‘as a material 
guarantee. sut, what if the other 
Powers of Europe refused to recognise 
our right todo that, and refused to allow 
their merchant ships to pay dues to the 
authorities we put there? What would 
be done then? We should be reduced 
toa confession of impotence or forced into 
new hostilities. TI do not think any 


noble Lord will recommend that. Only 
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one other course has been suggested, and 
it is hardly worth mentioning ; it is said 
that we should show our displeasure with 
the Sultan by recalling our Ambassador 
from Constantinople; a more futile 
and mischievous course could not be 
imagined, for the effect of it would be to 
show that we were powerless, and that 
we had given up the hope of effecting 
any improvement while unchecked scope 
would be given to every kind of hostile 
intrigue. The Concert of Europe 
has effected almost everything that 
has been done with success in the 
East. It effected the liberation of 
Greece ; and in that case, as in this, the 
public conscience of England was aroused 
long before any active step could be 
taken. The Government then, as now, 
said it could not act except in concert 
with Europe. If ever there was a time 
when the English Government could 
have acted alone it must have been in 
the ten years following the Battle of 
Waterloo. If there was anyone who 
sympathised with the Greek cause it was 
Mr. Canning: yet, he told the Greek 
delegates that he could not act without 
the Concert of other Powers ; when that 
obtained the Protocol of St. 
Petersburg developed into the Treaty of 
London, and though every Power con- 
cerned afterwards wished at one time or 
another to escape from its provisions 
they were loyally observed and secured 
their object. Impatience in waiting for 
the Concert of Europe more than any 
other cause involved us in the Crimean 
War. After the massacres at Damas- 
cus, the Concert of Europe gave better 
vovernment to the Lebanon. It is to 
the Concert of Europe we must look 
now, for without it we cannot do any- 
thing. Of late years we have often seen 
what has been called the dawn of a new 
era in Turkey ; there have been half-a- 
dozen since the hatti humayon of 1856, 
which professed to give privileges to the 
Christians. But all these eras have been 
much alike. There was no diminution 
of oppression and corruption; in all 
there have been misgovernment and 
massacre ; indeed massacre is in the East 

not in Turkey only—regarded as one 
of the instruments of Government, and 
a very effective instrument it sometimes 
is. There are plenty of quiet and silent 
nooks in the provinces of Turkey which 
once were busy and populous. There 
have been all manner of small massacres ; 
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the larger massacres have generally been 
followed by fortunate results. It was the 
massacre of Chios brought about Greek 
independence ; the massacres of Bulgaria 
deprived the Porte of several provinces. 
What will the massacres in Armenia 
effect? I trust the Government will 
not cease to press for that Concert of 
Europe, which, if it does not succeed 
in introducing all the reforms we 
desire, may establish a better Govern- 


ment, like that of the Lebanon. With 
regard to domestic matters, having 


trespassed on the attention of the House 
so long, I will only venture to say I am 
glad to see among the promised measures 
one relating to Employers’ Liability. 
From the other measures mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech we may form a good 
idea of the policy and intentions of the 
Government. I conclude by moving an 
humble Address to Her Majesty. 

THE Eart or ROSSLYN, who 
wore the uniform of the Fife Light 
Horse, in seconding the Address, said : 
It is with the greatest diffidence that 1 
rise to address your Lordships’ House, 
and to second the Address so ably moved 
in reply to Her Most Gracious Majesty's 
Speech from the Throne. But 1 feel 
convinced that in what appears a some- 
what difficult though important duty the 
indulgence which has ever been accorded 
to the members of your Lordships’ 
House will not be withheld from me on 
this occasion. My Lords, before apply- 
ing myself to the text of the (Queen's 
Speech, T would first and foremost add 
my tribute of humble vet most sincere 
sympathy to that of the noble Lord’s 
who has just spoken, and which T know 
is reciprocated by every Member of 
your Lordships’ House, with Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice, who have 
been plunged into such terrible grief by 
the death of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg; and further, I would, on your 
behalf, assure Her Majesty that the sad 
bereavement the Royal Family have sus- 
tained has only added another link to 
the already long chain which binds Her 
Majesty’s subjects throughout the 
world in that loyalty and devoted sym- 
pathy which only a national joy or a 
national calamity, such as the present 
one, can fully bring to the surface. Not 
only do we share the grief of the Royal 


Family, but we mourn the loss of 
a brave and upright man, a man 
sans peur et sans reproche, who, 
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when opportunity offered itself, was|country invaded in order, forsooth, to 
prepared to lay down his life on/enforce a better system of internal goy- 
behalf of his Queen and country. My | ernment which no Englishman is com- 
Lords, the love for our Royal Family has! pelled to live under against his wish, 
ever burnt fiercely in our country’s breast, | however severe it may have been. M 
and the noble example of patriotism | Lords, in leaving this subject I would 
exhibited by the dead Prince will, I do|fain think the magnanimity shown by 
not hesitate to say, enhance that feeling, | President Kruger is well worthy of our 
and I trust prove a source of consolation thanks and our cordial recognition. Nor 
to those who mourn a devoted relative | will anybody deny that good has pro- 
and a nation’s friend. My Lords, | bably arisen out of evil, for amidst all 
reverting to the text of the Speech, in| our threatening dangers, dangers threat- 
which the position of Foreign Affairs | ening not only the peace of Europe but 
holds so prominent a place, I will not| of the world, we have received messages 
detain your Lordships’ House on this | of sympathy, expressions of good will and 
question beyond venturing to think| testimony of devotion to the mother 
that the troubles which have recently|country, not only from all _ poli- 
arisen throughout the world, and in|tical parties in Great Britain 
which this country has been chiefly|but from all our dependencies, from 
involved, have been due partly to mis-|all our colonies throughout the world. 
conception, partly to a system of weak | We have been shown that, not withstand- 
government in Turkey, and partly to|ing their several internal difficulties, 
causes which no Government could have! they are one and all prepared to join 
prevented. To misconception I attri- | hands with us in mutual reciprocation, 
bute the threatened trouble with the | and in one bond of love and goodfellow- 
United States, and I feel sure, now that! ship against our enemies. But we 
the first impulse of excitement has cooled | should remember that the very great- 
down, we may look to a calm and ness of a nation such as ours is may in 
friendly settlement of the difficulty. To | Hest become the source of envy and 
a system of weak Government in Turkey | hostility on the part of others, and 
must be attributed the recent terrible} strong though we may be, in view of 
massacres in Armenia, and it would be | all that has recently occurred, we should 
futile to suggest that Her Majesty’s | devote ourselves still further to Imperial 
successive Governments have shown) Defence, to protect not only our country 
weakness in not dealing peremptorily | but our possessions, to protect not only 
with the question, notwithstanding the | these but our commercial interests. We 
Treaty of San Stefano and the Conven- must continue to carry out the defensive 
tion of Cyprus. So long as there was | programme of our predecessors, and, 
unity of action among the foreign Powers, | without defying the world, safeguard 
so long as the Sultan was willing to co-| our interests; and I feel sure that the 
operate in our suggestions, so long was | question of Naval supremacy, to which 
there a possibility of an end to the) I am now alluding, will not fall on ears 
atrocities ; but when nothing less than | deaf to so important a policy, but on the 
the serious risk of a European war ears of men who will cast aside all party 
stared us in the face, a war which would | feeling in their determination to sustain 
have proved more heinous than any dis-| the honour and the safety of the greatest 
trict insurrection could possibly have| country inthe world. No considerations, 
warranted, England had but one course | whether of politics or finance, should be 
to pursue, and that course I consider has permitted to influence the maintenance 
been pursued with that dignity which of our fleet. Above all such considera- 
has ever characterised the noble Mar- tions the importance of sea-power reigns 
quess when at the head of Foreign Affairs.' supreme. Not only should the strength 
And as regards the disturbances in the in battleships be effectively superior in 
Transvaal, I assert that no Government equipment, in speed, in mancuvring, 
could have foreseen or prevented them, and in their sailors to that of the com- 
no Colonial Secretary of State have acted | bined fleets of any two, perhaps of any 
with greater decisiveness of judgment) three of the greatest naval Powers, and 
than has Mr. Chamberlain. Interna-'so be co-ordinately increased, but the 
tional law was violated and a friendly | numbers of cruisers to protect our com- 
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merce must bear a higher ratio than at | 
present to the enormous and scattered | 
trade they have to guard, a trade at| 
once so vital to the Empire that its | 
demoralisation would lead to its down-| 
fall. The aggregate Naval expenditure | 
of the whole British Empire in 1894 
was about 17) millions sterling, to pro- 
tect a mercantile fleet of over 135 million | 
tons and a seaborne commerce exceeding | 
954 millions. Russia spends five millions 
for the protection of a mercantile fleet 
of 500,000 tons and a commerce of less 
than 70 millions in value. Germany 
was about the same as Russia, but 
France spent 11 millions for the protec- | 
tion of a mercantile marine of one million 
tons and a seaborne commerce whose 
value was 295 millions. So it is shown | 
that, though our seaborne commerce is | 
far greater than that of France, Germany, | 
and Russia combined, yet our insurance 
is insignificant when compared with the | 
insurance of the other three countries. | 
My Lords, Parliament will again be asked 
to vote a large sum for the increase and | 
improvement of our naval armament, 
and from all I can gather such a vote will | 
meet with no opposition. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the noble | 
Earl the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
was one of the first to support and adopt | 
a programme of naval improvement ; we | 
have had the testimony of our present | 
First Lord that he has sueceeded to an | 
already well-organised department, and | 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we can equip and man a flying squadron 
in a very short space of time. Finally, 
there is the consideration, I may say the 
ever-pressing question, of men. None 
can deny that at the present moment 
we have more ships than we can man, 
more engines in those ships than we 
have engineers to drive and firemen to 
stoke; but I believe Her Mayjesty’s | 
Government have ample proof that men | 
will be forthcoming when necessary, | 
that we shall also be able to draw from | 
vur commercial fleet. able-bodied seamen 
qualified and capable of representing 
Her Majesty’s Navy. It is quite possi- 
ble that the advisability of increasing 
the training ships will be manifested, | 
but we may rest assured, I feel certain, | 
that we shall not have to resort to a 
maritime conscription any more than | 
we have to recruit our Army by com- 
pulsory enlistment. The advantages of | 
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our naval supremacy are too well known 
in your Lordships’ House to dilate on 
them ; suffice it to say that no thought 
will ever be paid to those who suggest 
a withdrawul of our sea power from the 
Mediterranean—the absolute key to all 
our possessions. Where should we be 
without the approaches to the Suez 
Canal? Where without a fleet to guard 
the straits of Gibraltar? Where without 
a sufficient naval force to act as. the 
first line of Malta's defence? We do 
not anticipate war—far be it from us 

but we cannot disarm; we have b2en 
forewarned, we must in consequence be 
forearmed. My Lords, though we look 
with pride upon our present naval arma- 
ments, it is in the preparation for war that 
we have the best guarantee of peace. And 
now, my Lords, I am led to a subject 
concerning our internal, though to a 
certain extent, our external affairs. I 
allude to the depression in our greatest 
of industries—agriculture. We have 
just passed through a period of triennial 
chaos, a period of promises and vows 
unfulfilled, a period of disquiet, a 
period of unrest. We have practically 
as a country been made to waste 
three years in trying to force upon 
the people measures distasteful to the 
majority, measures not in keeping with 
the traditions of this great country ; we 
have been asked to spoliate venerable 
institutions, and destroy ancient con 
stitutions; we have been asked to 
separate the systems of government in 
parts of the British Isles; we have 
been asked to do more than even the late 
Government now says it could have done. 
[ do not intend to touch upon what is 
passed, I intend to look forward to the 
future. The one great cry has been for 
the past fifteen or twenty years, “ What 
can be done to alleviate agricultural 
distress!” Government after Govern- 
ment has promised assistance, some have 
assisted slightly, others have more than 
failed ; but the time has come when our 
lands must not be allowed to go out of 
cultivation, our labourers to continue 
to drift into the already overcrowded 
cities and towns without every effort 
that is possible being made to avert these 
results of depression. I think I may 
fairly claim that among all the legislative 
problems set to any Government the one 
for relief of agriculture is perhaps the 
most difficult. The Duke of Richmond's 
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Commission of 1881 failed to stem the 
ebbing tide. The Commission appointed | 
by the late Government has not yet issued | 
its report, and from the information it is 
possible to derive from the hitherto 
published Blue Books of the present 
Commission the situation may be sum- 
marised as follows :—Since the date when 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
reported in 1881, agricultural depression 
has continued, and steadily increased. | 
With few, if any, exceptions, no part of 
Great Britain has been free from it. In 
many districts it is most acute, while in 
others, and they are rapidly increasing, 
the condition is one of absolute ruin, and 
the land has gone, and is still going, out 
of cultivation altogether. The effect of 
this disaster is felt by all classes con- 
nected with land, the owner, the| 
occupier, and the labourer as well, for 
where the plough is standing idle, where 
the farmer has been driven to abandon | 
a profitless, nay, a ruinous undertaking, 
by the further cultivation of arable land, 
thereto the labourers are driven by hun- 
dreds to the towns and overworked cities. 
My Lords, if I search for the cause of all 
this trouble, the answer is unanimous 
from every witness who has been ex- 
amined by that Commission—First, that 
it is the heavy fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, which with little, if 
any, intervals has been steadily progress- | 
ing now for many years; and secondly, 
that unless something can be done to 
stop this downward tendency in prices, 
and to turn the tide again in the opposite | 
direction there is no hope or possibility | 
of any real or permanent improvement | 
in the future. My Lords, if I should | 
seem to exaggerate I will quote two 
witnesses in my support. The first shall | 
be Mr. Hunter Pringle, dealing especi- | 
ally with the effect of this calamity on 
the interests of labcurers. He says :— 








“It is my plain duty, and I do not shrink | 
from it, to advise the Commissioners that if | 
prices do not at once make a very great im- | 
provement the country may be prepared to sec | 
thousands of acres of good corn growing land 
thrown into grass, and thousands of farm | 
labourers cast into poverty and idleness.” 


Again he says :— 


“T speak nothing but the opinion of Bedford, | 
Huntingdon, and Northampton, when I say that | 
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and complete the ruination of scores of tenants, 
it is upon the employment of labour the deepest 
impression will presently be made.” 


The second witness, that noted agricul- 
turist, Mr. Clare Read, acting upon a 
deputation to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, so lately as Thursday last, 
declared his opinion to be that 


* Although genial and fruitful seasons should 
return, yet, unless there was a substantial rise 


| in the price of cereals, he was sure that agricul- 
| ture was doomed. They had not only to con- 


tend against a one-sided free trade, but the 
prices they obtained were unnatural and artifi- 
cial. <A large portion of the wheat introduced 
into this country came from countries which 
had a depreciated currency. He believed that 
Argentina, India and other silver-using countries 
could undersell wheat against the whole world, 
and yet, in consequence of the exchange, leave 
themselves with a substantial profit.” 


My Lords, I am afraid then, gloomy as 
it may be, that this is a true, and only a 
too true, description of the agricultural 
situation of to-day. And the question 
that the country and Parliament and 
the people have to face is this : “ How is 
this great national calamity to be met?” 
If all these witnesses are right, if it be 
true indeed that the cause of all this 
ruin and disaster to so many classes is 


|the fall in prices, will Parliament, will 


the country, will the Government have the 
courage and resolution toface it? Will they 
consent to reconsider, in the light of this 
national disaster, the cherished traditions 
which have found favour in this country 
now for at least two generations ; or, 
are we to sit still and be content to 
suffer the greatest of all our English in- 
dustries to perish? My Lords, I know 
of only two proposals by which it is 
suggested that this evil can be effec- 
tually dealt with—one is protection, the 
other is reform of the currency. I read 
with pleasure the speech delivered by 


| the Leader of the House of Commons, 


Mr. Balfour, and although he made it 
clear that he was only speaking for him- 
self on the latter point on Thursday last, 
I frankly own my sympathies are with 
both of these proposals. But it would be 
presumptuous in me to urge my views 
upon these subjects in your Lordships’ 
House upon this occasion. Moreover, | 
recognise that they are changes of such 


gravity and importance that the boldest 


although the consequences of this long continued | #0ng us may pause before recommend- 
depression must tell severely on the rent rolls, 
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report and recommendations of the Com- 
mission which has been specially ap- 

inted to enquire into the causes and 
the remedies in Agricultural Depression. 
But if it be considered impracticable at 
present to do anything to arrest the fall 
in prices, Parliament can at least do 
something to lessen the burden of taxa- 
tion, of which many of us think the land 
bears more than its fair share. T am 
not aware whether your Lordships have 
noticed the evidence which was recently 
given by Sir Alfred Milner before the 
Royal Commission now sitting on Agri- 
culture on this subject ; but it seems to 
me to be very striking. A summary of 
his evidence was published in Zhe Times 
some weeks ago, and, in my judgment, 
it strongly supports the contention, 
which I submit with all deference to 
your Lordships, that land at the pre- 
sent time is unfairly taxed, as compared 
with other properties, and is justly en- 
titled to relief. Secondly, I think every- 
thing that is possible should be done to 
encourage the breeding and production 
of stock in Great Britain. Cereal culti- 
vation at a profit in vast districts of the 
country has become impossible, as we 
have seen, at present prices. As a 


matter of fact, you will find, from the | 


information in the possession of the 
Board of Agriculture, that the area 
devoted to wheat cultivation in the 
United Kingdom in 1895 was less by 
the enormous amount of 500,000 acres 
than it was in 1894; and more and 
more of the land every year is being 
turned to grass. It becomes more neces- 
sary, therefore, that every precaution 
should be taken against the importation 
of foreign diseases, which have inflicted 
such incalculable losses on agriculturists 
in former years. Much has been ac- 
complished in this direction already. 
Certain measures for this purpose were 
recommended by the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission in 1881, and have since then 
heen carried out with the greatest benefit 
to the agricultural community. I ob- 
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rates for agricultural produce has con- 
stantly caused friction, but it is indeed 
satisfactory to see that two or three of 
|the great railways, whose lines traverse 
some of the most distressed counties, 
'are now doing their utmost to assist their 
| customers, and I earnestly trust that we 
‘may see voluntary arrangements, not 
| hecessitating legislation, arrived at by 
railway companies and farmers whereby 
the co-operation of the latter in making 
up larger consignments may facilitate 
the efforts of the former, and so our 
home producers may be helped to com- 
|pete on more equal terms with their 
‘foreign rivals. There is another matter 
'which has been the subject of a great 
deal of complaint among agriculturists— 
and that is the working of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, which was passed in 
1884. It is not so much against the 
principle of the Act, as its provisions, 
not against the administration of the 
Act, that complaints are made. It is 
urged that the procedure for obtaining 
compensation is too complicated and 
expensive, and a general desire is ex- 
pressed that it should be simplified as 
far as possible and made less costly in 
the future. It is not suggested that it 
could be in any way a remedy for agri- 
cultural depression, but I believe your 
Lordships will agree with me in thinking 
\that the demand which is made upon 
this subject by many tenant-farmers 
is a reasonable demand, and that it is 
desirable that the Act should be amended 
in this direction, and if in addition to this, 
provision could be made by which the 
State should advance loans to landowners 
for the improvement of their estates, 
/on cheaper terms that it can be obtained 
| by owners generally, situated as they 
/are at present, I believe that any such 
| proposal would be received with general 
‘satisfaction. If a system of light rail- 
| ways be carried out, I for one venture 
be hope that a moderate expenditure 
from the Treasury will do something, by 
‘improving their means of transport, to 








serve that the noble Duke, in giving | encourage and assist the farmer in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission | present arduous undertaking. My Lords, 
which is now sitting, made further re-| [ have spoken on this subject I am afraid 
commendations on this subject, and, | at too great length, but I speak from my 
fortified by his high authority, I do not | heart as a landowner who, in a short life, 
hesitate to urge that the slaughter of all| has seenchanges and depressions of alarm- 
foreign cattle should be made obligatory | ing magnitude, and I may be excused if 
by law in future at the port of debarka-| 1 have tried to point out at too great 
tion. Thirdly, the incidence of railway |length how much may be done by a 
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readjustment of the rates, and by placing 
the home producer and foreign importer 
on at least an equal footing. If 1 omit 
reference to several of the measures in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, it is not because I 
have failed to notice them, but because 
I feel I have already prolonged my 
speech beyond the customary limit of 
time, but I would draw your Lordships’ 
attention to a Bill for the restriction of 
the immigration of pauper aliens—a 
wise and protective measure in itself— 
and one which T believe has answered 
very well in the United States. 
Our country has already too many 
paupers of its own nationality 





pauper aliens of foreign 
Humanity must bow to common sense— 


and charity must, as the proverb says, | 
That there are innu-| 


begin at home. 
merableditticulties tocontend with in such 
& measure cannot be gainsaid, for we 
have to face the question of definition. 
What is a pauper alien? An able-bodied 
foreigner, anxious for work and likely to 
get employment who lands here with 
half-a-crown in his pocket? Or a man 
and. wife with a young family and five 
pounds in his pocket? 1 leave it to 
your Lordships to satisfy your minds 
on this point. Then we have to face 
the difficulty of who is to decide this 
question of pauperism. Are we to leave 
it in the hands of inspectors with sole 
powers? Or is there to be a Court of 
Appeal! Further, at what ports are 
these regulations to be observed? Are 
there to be inspectors along our whole 
seaboard, or only at our large shipping 
ports? My Lords, I have no doubt the 
noble Marquess, who presented this Bill 
to your Lordships’ House last Session, 
has made ample provision for these 
emergencies, and there is no doubt one 
great advantage to be derived from such 
legislation will be that of preventing the 
reduction of wages below what is so often 
alluded to as “a living wage” by the 
competition of pauper aliens, who are 
only too thankful to obtain work at any 
price to the detriment of those of our 
countrymen who have not only them- 
selves to support but also in many cases 
large families. And last, but by no 


means least, my Lords, I would touch 
upon the measure in course of prepara- 
tion for the avoidance and settlement of 
trade disputes—a proposal which in 
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support, without being burdened by the | 
countries, | 
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|itself spells Peace. That our recent 
trade disputes have been of such magni- 
tude as to be deplorable, that they should 
/have been the cause of enormous losses 
throughout the country not only to 
employer but employed, is in itself a 
sufficient reason for the introduction of 
such a Bill. We have found that the 
good offices of the late Prime Minister, 
and latterly of a noble Lord who sits on 
the Government Benches, have been of 
the greatest service in such emergencies, 
and though T deplore any State interfer- 
ence between Capitaland Labour, between 
man and master, between employer and 
employed, IT am not blind to the fact 
that such interference has lately had 
the most satisfactory results. I am 
inclined personally to believe that con- 
ciliation is best effected by. suavity of 
/manner, courtesy of bearing and genial 
|intercourse between those at enmity, 
land I for one have had a practical 
|experience of the benefits to be derived 
| from the presence of our great friendly 
land benevolent societies. A question 
‘of some magnitude arose, which ap- 
|peared likely at no distant date to 
‘culminate in serious warfare between 
|workmen and employer, but by the 
‘opportune though unexpected meeting 
| between myself as an official of Fife 
| Freemasonry with the leader of the 
| opposite side, in a Masonic Lodge, where 
the enemy’s leader acted as Master, I 
was able not only to extend the olive 
branch of peace and to come to a satis- 
factory and peaceful settlement, but also 
| to foster the hope that such an arrange- 
/ment had been come to whereby my 
workmen and myself might live in amity 
for ever. If I have spoken at too great 
length, if [ have wearied your Lordships 
by my want of eloquence, I may at any 
rate claim that the importance and 
magnitude of Her Majesty’s Speech 
demanded a special notice from the 
|mover and seconder, and in seconding 
| the address T beg to thank your Lordships 
for the great indulgence you haveaccorded 
me and hope I may be spared to many 
years of useful life in this great constitu- 
tion, of which I have the honour to be 
an hereditary member. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I cannot 
but be struck, my Lords, by a daring 
disregard of precedent on the present 
occasion which I could only anticipate 
from a Tory Government. It has been 
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always, I have understood,in this House, 
the practice to give the moving and 
seconding of the Address to some young | 
orator who shall deliver his maiden | 
speech on that occasion. I, when I sat! 
opposite, was not able, for material 
reasons which will easily occur to your 
Lordships, to carry out that excellent 
tradition. { Lawghter.] But the noble Mar- | 
quess has no such excuse, and, without 
offering any disrespect to the noble Lord 
who moved the Address, I think the 
duty might have been assigned to some 
one who had more of a halo, if T may 
so express myself, of political virginity 
than the noble Lord. It certainly is | 
not his maiden speech to-night, for if I 
can trust my memory so far, the occasion 
for which that effort was prepared was in | 
advocacy of the Home Rule Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1893, and though, owing to | 
the pressure of circumstances, , that speech | 
was not delivered, and although under | 
that untoward silence the noble Lord | 
was compelled to confine his advocacy of | 
that measure to a direct vote in its/| 
favour, we have been frequently favoured 
with his opinions in this House since 
then, and we on this side must always 
regard him with a tender and sentimental 
interest as being the last Peer who, | 
think, was bequeathed to us on the 
nomination of Mr. Gladstone. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] My Lords, I pass to a more 
agreeable example of versatility in| 
the seconder of the Address. We! 
have all heard him with the greatest | 
pleasure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He has ex- 
pressed, without any want of courage, 
original views on the great problems of | 
his time, and has done so with a grace | 
and ability worthy of the brilliant tradi-/ 
tions and talents of his family. I am 
sure that all of us, on whatever side of, 
the House we sit, will share in the wish 
of his peroration ‘that he may be spared | 
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not so well known as some of the Princes 
of the Royal House, but to those who 
knew him his genial and generous bear- 
ing and the last act of his life—that 
gallant chivalry which determined him to 
identify himself with his adopted country 
in the field and in warfare—will always 
leave behind them an_ imperishable 
memory dear to those who were his 
friends. [{‘ Hear, hear!”] My Lords, 
I would not intrude an ungracious con- 
sideration on such an occasion ; but one 
cannot help being reminded in this 
melancholy catastrophe of the death of 
the French Prince Imperial in the Cape 
16 or 17 years ago. It must have 


occurred to us all that these deaths had 
| been incurred not uselessly—because no 


gallant life is ever lost uselessly—but in 


| some degree without the urgent necessity 


which drives regular soldiers to the field ; 
and I do hope it will be a warning to all 
successive Governments that they ought 
to weigh carefully the circumstances of 
each volunteer, however  illustriously 
placed he may be, before they incur the 
risk and the responsibility of placing them 
in the field. My Lords, I turn for 
a moment to the less important part of 
the gracious Speech which relates to 
the domestic topics. The Bills that 
are proposed are not, I think, much 
less numerous than that ample 
list with which we were so fre- 
quently taunted for bringing forward. 
Some of them, indeed, are derelicts, old 
friends of our own. There is an 
Employers’ Liability Bill, a Scotch Public 


|Health Bill—that is a very old friend 


—and there are others to which I could 
allude. But there are two or three new 
features as to which it may be well that 
I should say something. In the first 
place there is the condition of Agricul- 
The remark in the gracious 
Speech on the state of Agriculture i is 
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for many years to enjoy the amenities | unhappily too trite and familiar to all 
and participate in the duties of this} your Lordships who are connected with 
Chamber. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] There is|land. We have all bewailed and sym- 
one topic which both the mover and pathised with that condition, but we 
seconder placed very justly in the fore-| have not been able to find a remedy. 
front of their remarks. It would be ver y | | How to find a remedy when the causes 
unfitting in one in my position and very | are so obvious and irremediable it is not 
remote from my heart if I were not also| easy to see. The world has grown 
to give the first place in what I have to| smaller ; the means of transport. have 
say to the great calamity and bereave-| become more direct ; the products of 
ment which have befallen her Majesty | great virgin tracts of land cultivated by 
the Queen and her youngest daughter.|cheap labour are brought within the 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was, perhaps, | markets of Great Britain to which they 
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were unknown formerly ; and last, but | 


not least, climatic influences, against 
which it is vain to contend, have 
been against the British farmer and 
landowner. Well, I will not anticipate 
the remedies which we are taught and 
encouraged to expect. I do not know 
whether 
was inspired when he mentioned them 
this evening. He mentioned the favourite 
remedy of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, which that right hon. Gentle- 
man, as First Lord of the Treasury, 
tinds himself precluded from applying— 
[ mean Bimetallism. [Laughter.| He 
also mentioned that other remedy, which 
was the favourite one of Mr. Chaplin 
until he abandoned it in favour of Bi- 
metallism—I mean the remedy of pro- 
tection. I do not know whether the 
noble Lord spoke under inspiration, but 
| rather doubt it. [aughter.| There 
is another paragraph devoted to a subject 
of which we have heard much in the 
Recess-—I mean the subject of Voluntary 
Schools. 1 will not anticipate what the 
measures of the Government may be on 
that subject, but I derive a certain con- 
fidence respecting them from the fact that 
the Department from which they will 
issue is under the calm, cool, and sensible 
control of the President of the Council. 
The President of the Council has given 
in the past many pledges to fortune in 
respect of the treatment of Voluntary 
Schools, and though I should be the last 
to maintain that pledges given in the 
past have any direct influence on the 
policy of the Government in the present, 
still IT am inclined to hope something 
from the noble Duke, for he repeated 
some of those pledges at Birmingham 
not long ago. Iam also encouraged by 
his temperament. 1 will not notice the 
speeches delivered in the Recess except to 
this extent—that the noble Duke has been 
used as a universal refrigerator. [| Laugh- 
ter.| Wherever there has been any bud 
or blossom of hope springing up after the 
previous sowing of promises which went 
on throughout the General Election, when 
that bud or blossom has seemed for a 
moment to approach the condition of 
fruit, the noble Duke’s icy cold spray 
has been turned on, and no_ political 
plant with which [| am acquainted has 
survived that mortifying process. [ Langh- 
ter, | As far as we are concerned, the 
conditions which we attach to any 
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scheme such as is likely to be laid before 
us—and though we cannot enforce them 
largely by vote we certainly shall enforce 
them by voice—are that there shall he 
no lowering of the standard of education, 
no interference with Board Schools as at 
present constituted, and that where public 
funds are to be given to Voluntary 
Schools the element of efficient popular 
control shall be introduced. There are 


_two other domestic topics in the Speech 


which I would notice in passing. I do 
not know what the remedy for distressed 
agriculture is in England but I see that 
the remedy in Ireland is a Board of 
Agriculture. Now, without disparage- 
menttomy noble Friend, Lord Burghclere, 
whom we are all glad to see among us— 
[‘‘hear, hear !’’?]— I cannot flatter 
myself that the Board of Agriculture has 
been very successful in arresting agricul- 
tural depression in England, and I do 
hope that when the noble Marquess rises 
he will give us more light on this subject 
and as to the emergency that has arisen 
for a Board of Agriculture in Ireland. 
Then there is a very important question, 
the question of the water supply of Lon- 


don. That is to be dealt with. 
Whether it will be dealt with accord- 
ing to the wishes of the County 


Council or according to the wishes of 
Her Majesty's Government and_ the 
potent influences inside the Government, 
otf course we can only surmise. | Laugh- 
ter.| There is one point with which the 
Seconder of the Address dealt as to 
which we should like much more copious 
information. There is rather a brutal 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, if | 
may use such an epithet as ‘* brutal,’’ in 
conjunction with that gracious Speech. 
I use it only in connection with one 
substantive—it is the ‘‘ importation ’’ of 
aliens. [Laughter.| 1 remember very 
well that when the noble Marquess, in 
Opposition, was impelled to legislate on 
this subject, he delivered a speech which 
will long dwell in the memory of those 
who heard it. The speech was divided 
under two heads. The first related to 
what he would now, in the recklessness 
of power [/aughter| call ‘‘ the impor- 
tation of destitute aliens’’; and the 
second, the most important part, related 
to what he said was absolutely necessary 
to the good Government of the country 
—namely, the power of dealing with 
political refugees, who are also aliens, a 
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power which he claimed on behalf of a 
Government in which he had no con- 
fidence, and which, therefore, he ought 
more surely to assign to a Government 
in which, presumably, he has a good 
deal. Perhaps the noble Marquess 


Majesty's Most 


will tell us why he now limits his) 


measure to destitution, and not to poli- 
tical refugees, because it would be an 


explanation of a course which he adopted | 
when in Opposition and which gave some | 


embarrassment to the Government of the 
day. My Lords, I come now to the 
most important part of the Speech—the 
portion relating to Foreign Affairs. I 
do not know if the first paragraph of 
the gracious Speech is one which is 


framed according to the usual order of | 


things. To my mind and apprehension 
there is something new and something 
cold about the tone of it. I think we 
have been accustomed to hear that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers 
continue friendly,’’ but the phrase is 
now worded, ‘‘I continue to receive 
from other Powers assurances of friendly 
sentiments.’’ When you take that in 
conjunction with the exigencies of the 
increased expenditure to which allusion 
is made in the Speech, and the extension 
and improvement of the naval defences 
of the Empire, as to which we have had 
some light of late, I confess I regard the 
tone of the Speech as somewhat ominous 
in respect of our foreign relations. 
When we begin with Foreign Affairs the 
question arises where we are to begin. 
It was that difficulty which I think 
occurred to the noble Mover of the 


Address, a difficulty which was only | 


paralleled by the difficulty which he 
seemed to experience in coming to an 
end. [Laughter.| Well, we had the pro- 
gramme, the manifesto of this Govern- 
ment, delivered, not by the noble Marquess 
opposite himself, but by his authoritative 
representative in the House of Commons 
at a very early period of last Recess. 
Mr. George Curzon, in October, made a 
speech which I am sorry to have to 
quote now, because you know it so well. 
I quote, however, only one portion of it. 


He said :— 


‘* Foreign Powers felt they could not rely upon 
the late Government, because they knew it could 
not rely upon itself. But when Lord Salisbury 
spoke the world knew that Great Britain was 
behind him and that his policy was not the mere 
phantom of a moment, but that it would be in 
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| accordance with the sustained tradition of a 
succession of years. Already in many parts of 
| the world we had evidence of the salutary 
'change. When matters having dragged along 
| under one Government, found a speedy solution 
under another, when crises impending under 
{one Government disappeared when another 
entered office, the irresistible conclusion was 
|that a different impression had been formed 
abroad of the calibre of the new Government.” 


Gracious Speech. 


Well, certainly, a very different impres- 
sion has been produced by the new 
Government, but whether the state of 
affairs during the closing months of last 
year and the opening months of this year 
has been more peaceful or more credit- 
able to those who represent us in foreign 
| affairs than that which existed under the 
late Government I will leave your lord- 
ships to judge. But the remarks of 
which I complain from Mr. Curzon are 
not those of anticipation, but those 
which he proceeded to deliver. He 
said :— 


‘This was not an isolated occurrence. He 
| had visited a good many Courts and capitals of 
the world, and he could only say he had never 
been to a Court or capital where there was not 
greater respect felt for England under a Con- 
servative then under a Liberal Government.” 


Well, of course a Liberal Minister has 
not the same opportunities of mingling 
in the Courts of the world as a person of 
Mr. Curzon’s position. ([Laughter. | 
Therefore I will not answer for what 
may be the state of feeling in the Courts 
and capitals of the world. I hurry on 
to his concluding sentences :— 


‘‘He had never set foot in any Consulate, 
Ministry, Embassy, or Legation in which there 
was not rejoicing over Conservative and lamenta- 
tions over Radical victories.” 


My Lords, I say at once that that state- 
ment is not true. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
I state it without the slightest hesita- 
tion, because it imputes to a great 
branch of the Civil Service conduct 
which would be wholly unworthy of that 
service—{ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |—a sympathy 
with either political Party in the dis- 
charge of their duties as a permanent 
part of the administration of the country. 
I confess it was with horror that I read 
from the second chief of the Foreign 
Office remarks of this kind, which might 
convey to those who know less of the 
Diplomatic Service than I do the grave 
imputation which was apparently present 
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to his own mind. I pass from that sub-| direct disregard of the advice of the 
ject with the remark that I do not know) principal local authority on that matter. 
whether shouts of joy arose over the If I might again quote Mr. Curzon, 
latest appointment to the Legation at | whose defence of this arrangement I shall 
Peking, but if those shouts of joy have| go to the gallery of the other House to 
arisen they certainly have not reached | hear, I must state that I remember, 
my ears. [Zaughter.| I come now to| when we were in office, he attached a 
the question of Ashanti. Ido not know special value to the retention of the 
if there was anything in the position of dominions on the other side of the 
the late Government which would| Mekong. I am not going to make any 
exactly justify the war against Ashanti, | remarks on the inferences which I draw 
though it was quite true that our rela-|from the language of the Treaty. I 
tions with that kingdom were becoming | would rather have it explained by the 
strained. I do hope that the informa- | noble Marquess; but whatever inferences 
tion which impelled an actual expedition, |I may draw from its natural language, 
which, though not meeting with resist- I cannot express, for fear any argument 
ance, involved so calamitous a loss of | should be built upon them in the French 
life, will be placed before your Lordships |Chamber in the discussion that is soon 
without great delay. I pass now to the to take place there. But I must 
agreement with Siam. The Mover told | honestly say that I think we have a 
us that the agreement with Siam right to some explanation from the 
filled him with unqualified satisfaction. |Government as to what are the advan- 
I cannot help wondering, with all respect | tages in exchange for which they have 
to him, whether it would have filled him | given up the four very valuable points 
with the same unqualified satisfaction if | to which I have referred. But, tacked 
it had been concluded by my noble | on to Siam, were a couple of other quar- 
Friend. ters of the globe. There is a Commission 
*Lorp STANMORE: Yes. with regard to our territories on the 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I accept | banks of the Niger. If that Commission 
his assurance. I know that he has an| does its work well, I for one have no 
impartial mind. [Laughter.| I do not’ criticism to offer; and, lastly, Tunis is 
know whether I am to accept the assur- brought in in connection with that 
ance of the noble Lord as to what his strange arrangement. Our treaty with 
attitude would have been, but I must Tunis is, so far as I can understand the 
say that it is not such an arrangement language of the instrument, to be put an 
as might have been anticipated from the end to and to be negotiated afresh—a 
speeches of the present Party in power very important concession as bearing on 
when they were in Opposition. We have the interests of Italy as well as ourselves, 
given up a great deal by that arrange- and one on which I hope we shall have 
ment, and what guid pro quo we have some explanation from the noble Mar- 
received for it we shall hear, no doubt, | quess. I pass on to the Transvaal. If 
from the noble Marquess when he speaks; we may judge by the length of the 
but we have not been informed as yet. | paragraph given to the Transvaal, that 
We have given up the principle of the|episode is, in the opinion of Her 
buffer State. We have given up) Majesty’s Government, much the most 
Mongsin, and the noble Lord the Mover important part of the Speech. Five 
of the Address thinks little of it. But paragraphs are given to the Transvaal; 
Mongsin has been occupied by a British one jejune paragraph is given to 
force, and when there was the question Armenia. I suppose I must begin, 
of the evacuation of Chitral we were though I am very late in the day, what 
told, I think by the First Lord of the|I have to say on the Transvaal by 
Treasury, that the first principle of this | laying a chaplet, a meagre tardy chap 
Government was that where a British | let I fear, on the opulent shrine of the 
soldier had once been there he must | Colonial Secretary. [Laughter.] I do 
always remain. Thirdly, we have given | it, though late in the day, and I do it, 
up the British dominions on the other! I confess, with some little reluctance, 
side of the Mekong river. Fourthly, we} not from any ungenerous motive, but 
have taken the Mekong as our boundary | because the excessive eulogy which has 
between France and_ ourselves, in| been heaped on the Colonial Secretary 
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conveys a grave imputation on the states- | the Inquiry into it may be, Her Majesty’s 
manship of this country. [Cheers.] He| Government cannot disregard the griev- 
did his duty, and he did it promptly. | ances with which it was intended to 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But to read the long | deal. Indeed, they have already gone so 
columns of eulogy devoted ungrudgingly, | far, in the person of the Prime Minister, 
so far as I am concerned, to the services| as to compare the Uitlanders to those 
of the Colonial Secretary since that event | cherished Ulstermen on whom they have 
took place, any distinguished foreigner | been accustomed to heap so much eulogy 
would receive the impression that no|in former days. I think there is a more 
British Minister had ever done his duty | solid guarantee for the redress of the 
promptly before. [Zaughter.] | Now| grievances of the Uitlanders in that able 
I will lay a wreath, which is perhaps | Dispatch which, I suppose, after careful 
more needed, on the shrine of Sir| consideration by the Cabinet, has been 
Hercules Robinson. I am glad to see|sent to the newspapers—{laughter|— 
in the Dispatch published in the news- | and the policy of it, I suppose, has been 
papers the other day, that due justice | discussed already with President Kruger; 
was done to Sir Hercules Robinson, to|for I do not suppose the Government 
whom, I think, the Government them-| could be capable of anything so mala- 
selves are inclined to attribute no mean | droit as to let President Kruger know the 
part of the success which they have nature of their proposals from the 
achieved. [Cheers.] It is the more|columns of a newspaper, or their 
generous of the Colonial Secretary to/| invitation to him through the same non- 
have produced this tribute to Sir confidential source. [Laughter and 
Hercules Robinson, because I recollect | cheers.| In that Dispatch there are 
that when his appointment was made by| three prominent points. There is the 
the late Government there was no more|eulogy of Sir Hercules Robinson, to 
bitter critic or opponent of that appoint- | which I have referred; there is the invita- 
ment than the Colonial Secretary. Itis| tion to President Kruger, who, we are 
unnecessary to discuss the raid which | told, is disposed to accept it, and there 
took place under the auspices of) is the very remarkable proposal of Home 
Dr. Jameson, because that raid will; Rule for the Rand, coming from the 
form the subject of judicial inquiry; and | source which it does, and after the very 
I will merely pass from it with the | open denunciation of the doctrine which 
observation that it seemed, in its incep-|has just been produced by the Prime 
tion and in its carrying out, more| Minister. [Cheers.| I do not know 
worthy of the reign of Elizabeth, more! whether President Kruger will listen to 
suited to the days of Elizabeth, than to| the invitation of Mr. Secretary Chamber- 
the days of Her Gracious Majesty. The lain or to the more sepulchral warnings 
Government, in my opinion, were right | of the Prime Minister against the prin- 
as promptly as possible to reprobate and | ciple—{/aughter]; but I should be 
disown in the severest terms what could | curious to know, if that distinguished 
not but be regarded as a filibustering| man comes to England, what the exact 
excursion. They did so for a long time | nature of the meeting will be between 
amid the marked incredulity of some | the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secre- 
foreign powers; but I am inclined to|tary, and President Kruger on this 
think, if they did desire so to dissociate subject. _ [Zaughter.| There is one 
themselves, it was a little unfortunate | very regrettable consequence that seems 
that shortly after it took place they | to be involved in this Transvaal business. 
should have taken occasion, in their, If we judge of the tone of the Press 
official organ, through their official | abroad, the note of our relations with 
poet [laughter], to print and publish;Germany has been sensibly impaired. 
and circulate a glowing eulogium of that It is said—I do not know with what 
enterprise. I take this opportunity to | truth—we have no direct authority at 
say that I have always considered the | present—that Germany wished to land 
Laureateship to be an obsolete office; I) troops in Delagoa Bay with the purpose 
am now inclined to consider that it is|of marching them to the Transvaal. I 
alsoa dangerous one. [Laughter.|,do not mention that in order to ask 
Whatever the result of that raid may whether it be true or not; because in 
have been, and whatever the result of time, no doubt, we shall know whether 
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it is true or not; but what I do under- 
stand to be true is this, that on some 
such overture being made it was unhesi- | that is—I wish to avoid anything that 
tatingly repelled by Portugal; and what | may be disrespectful, and I hope I shall 
I want to call attention to is this, that | be more successful in doing so than the 
in my humble judgment, the rejection of | noble Lord who moved the Address—that 
that overture by Portugal was due to| the Government of Venezuela has not 
the policy of Her Majesty’s late advisers; | in past times been such as to command 
and in the condition we found our| the unlimited confidence of her Majesty’s 
relations with Portugal, and in the con- | Government. I know nothing of the 
dition they were left by the noble| Government of Venezuela atthismoment; 
Marquess after his ultimatums and it may be completely changed, but when 
rather aggressive policy towards that| I was chiefly concerned with this affair 
ancient ally of Great Britain, I doubt|in 1886 the Government of Venezuela 
whether that result would have been the | was not such that we cared to hand over 
same. There is one other circumstance | to the chances of arbitration, which have 
I mention in connection with the Trans- | not always been uniformly favourable to 
vaal. I offer my humble condolence to! this country, some 40,000 subjects of Her 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs on the | Majesty who had settled in districts 
speeches of the Colonial Secretary. The which we firmly believed and still believe 
Colonial Secretary boasts that he takes|to be part of the British Empire. 
a manly, an upright, an outspoken | [Ministerial cheers.| My Lords, during 
view of the power and the responsibilities | the past year, two circumstances, one 
of our Empire. Let him do that as |regrettable, one very much the reverse, 
have brought Venezuela out ef the phase 


But there has been one great difficulty 
hitherto in dealing with Venezuela, and 








much as he ‘chooses, but do not let him | 
indulge in mischievous and puerile reflec- lof those long-standing questions which 
tions destined to irritate needlessly the | are apt to haunt some public officials for 
susceptibilities of other Powers. What, ‘half a century or more. The first was 
I ask in the name of all policy and public | the reported sending—I do not know if 
spirit, is the advantage of telling Germany | it is true or not—of Maxim guns to 
that the Colony of Queensland is three} British Guiana. If we were rightly 
times as great in area as she is? [Cheers.]|| informed, British Guiana did not want 
Is that the oil which the trusted advisers | the Maxim guns, still less did she want 
of Her Majesty pour on the delicate sub- | to pay for them, but the sending of those 
ject of the relations with Germany at a| guns caused an impression throughout the 
critical moment? It would have been! United States, where some newspapers 
open to Germany to retort with perfect | are ready occasionally to foster such 
truth that Venezuela, with which we | impressions, that her Majesty's Govern- 
have a difficulty, has an area at least| ment in their difficulty with Venezuela 
five times as great as that of the United | were inclined to resort to force rather 
Kingdom. [Laughter.| I am glad to|than to more peaceful methods for a 
say she has refrained from any such tw settlement. That is the unsatisfactory 
quoque; but I hope, however proud a| incident. The satisfactory incident is 
Colonial Minister may be of the great | the intervention of the United States in 
Empire attached to these islands over! this matter. The intervention of the 
which he is called upon to preside, he} United States introduces into this con- 
will not indulge in those thoughtless | troversy the important element of a solid 
reflections again. —[Cheers. T now and substantial Government, which, in 
come to the subject of Venezuela. There | effect, offers a guarantee for the perma- 
are one or two circumstances to be) nence and the reception of any settlement 
noticed before I come to the very gra- | that may be arrived at. Now, it seems 
tifying announcement which I notice in| to me quite obvious that that view is 
the Speech. The subject of Venezuela is | sound, and that the United States, after 
very far from being a new one. We | the part she has taken in this controversy, 
have all of us tried our hands at Vene- | could not remain an indifferent spectator 
zuela; some of us have tried very hard | if Venezuela, as we have often feared, 
to arrive, during our term of office, at some | was not likely to abide by any peaceful 
understanding with that somewhat | settlement which might be arrived at. I 
troublesome State. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|| welcome, therefore, the mingling of the 
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United States in this business, but I 
welcome much more the announcement 


Majesty's Most 


are the words of her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech ! 


“The Government of the United States have | 


expressed a wish to co-operate in terminating 
differences.” 


I take that as an announcement that 
some negotiation is going on between her 
Majesty's Government and that of the 
United States, indirect, it may be, but 
none the less probably fruitful for that 
it leads to some hope of getting rid of 
these most troublesome questions. I 
think so. I feel sure of it ; because I am 
certain that her Majesty would not have 
been made touse that languagesimply with 
reference to the Message of President 


Cleveland. Something must have 
occurred since the Message of President 
Cleveland. Something is evidently 


going on, or has gone on, and I for one 
will not be unduly optimistic in hoping that 
Her Majesty's Government may have 
some announcement to make about it even 
this very evening. I rejoice at this, 
because both parties had got into an 
On the one side the noble 
Marquess had refused arbitration except 
under limitations which Venezuela could 
not accept ; and on the other side, the 
language of President Cleveland’s 
Message, it must be admitted, was not 
calculated to produce any concession on 
our part of a direct or tangible kind. We, 
therefore, as diplomacy, had to extricate 
the two representative executive officials 
of the two countries from a position of 
such extreme difficulty that it did not 
appear they could be extricated, either 


umnpusse. 


of themselves or by themselves, without | 


some loss of dignity. And, my Lords, 
although there are many obvious diplo- 
matic methods by which this might have 
been effected, I at any rate was not able 


to perceive that any of them were being | 


approached. It is, therefore, with un- 
feigned joy that I welcome the assurance 


in the gracious Speech. Out of most 


evil there comes a certain amount of good, 
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difficulty with the United States reached 
,an acute stage ; and in the second place, 
of her Majesty’s gracious Speech. What 
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I at any rate welcome heartily, and in 
the most ungrudging spirit of delight, 
the movement that has set in, in a 
serious spirit, on both sides of the At- 
lantic for some form of permanent 
machinery of arbitration which shall 
enable either nation, in regard to ques- 
tions which can be so referred without 
loss of dignity or impairment of its sove- 
reign rights, to refer to that method of 
terminating our difficulties. I now 
come to the last topic of which I shall 
speak, and it is atragic topic. I cannot 
but compare the glowing paragraphs 
which are set forth in other parts of the 
gracious Speech with the curt and cold 
paragraph which deals with Armenia. 
My Lords, I hope that on that subject 
also we shall receive more copious in- 
formation before the Session is very 
much advanced. At present we know 
little, except that massacre and rape and 
robbery have run almost uncontrolled in 
some of what Lord Beaconsfield used to 
call “ the fairest regions of the world” 
throughout the greater part of the 
Recess ; and in that time of discourage- 
ment to all who are interested in the 
fate of Christianity and the future of the 
populations of the East, we have had 
nothing to live upon but the words of 
the Prime Minister. My Lords, what 
were those words? He has delivered 
four remarkable speeches on this subject. 
The first speech was in this House in 


| August last, when we listened to a de- 


claration so grave, that I venture to say 
it has hardly a parallel in the history of 
this country, except when it has been 
followed up by war. I venture to say 
that no one who heard the noble Lord’s 
remarks about the character of the 
dominions of the Sultan of Turkey can 
have failed to believe that those words 
were in the nature of a menace which 
would soon be followed up by action. 
Well, we waited for that action till the 
month of November, and then, at the 
Guildhall, we were treated to a speech 
before which the followers and news- 


| papers of the noble Lord fell down in 


and we may at any rate welcome two) | ecstasy, because it contained language, I 
things as the outcome of this difficulty | | think, if possible, more menacing than 


with the United States. 
the unbounded expression of the loyalty | 
of Canada 


[cheers], which would have | 
been the colony most affected had our | 


The first is|the previous speech, and assured us—of 


which we stood sadly in need—that the 
Concert of Europe was practically com- 
plete. Then it was followed up almost 
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immediately after, not by action, indeed, 
but by another speech, this time at 
Brighton, and there the Prime Minister 
took the unusual course of reading a 
communication that he had received 
from the Sultan of Turkey himself, which 
he treated, if I may so speak, with cold 
derision, but which contained an invita- 
tion to the noble Marquess to follow up 
his former speech with another speech 
which would be more agreeable to the 
Sultan—an invitation with which the 
noble Marquess has since complied. My 
Lords, during these speeches every friend 
of Armenia and the suffering Armenians 
themselves looked up with hope and with 
belief to her Majesty’s Government and 
the action that they were presumably 
about to take. But when we came to 
the action that was being really taken, 
when we endeavoured to trace the course 
of the negotiations which were to regu- 
late the internal affairs of Asia Minor 
and save a population from the grossest 
cruelty and wickedest massacres in re- 
cord, all that we could find was that her 
Majesty’s Government, in concert, pre- 
sumably, with the rest of Europe, were 
maintaining that Concert unimpaired by 
negotiating—for what? For autonomy 
for Armenia? For some guarantee that 
Armenia should not be harried and 
plundered? For the dispatch of some 
mission to see that the reforms which 
had been promised were being carried 
out? No; for none of these superfluous 
things, but for the supply of an addi- 
tional dispatch-boat for the service of 
her Majesty’s Embassy at the Porte. 
That negotiation, which was promising 
on the day it appeared, when it was sup- 
ported by the unimpaired Concert of 
Europe, was in the first place futile 
The noble Marquess sent up his dispatch- 
boat, but in a spirit of edifying humility, 
in the spirit of a Christian Statesman, 
not unworthy of the representative of a 
great Christian Power, he withdrew that 
dispatch-hoat on finding that it was not 
acceptable to his Majesty the Sultan. 
Now, that is the diplomatic history, so 
far as the public know it, of the trans- 
actions relative to Armenia under the 
auspices of her Majesty’s Government. 
I do not doubt that those noble Lords 
who sit over there (pointing to the 
Benches behind Ministers) and who have 
graciously overflowed over here to fill 


our sparse Benches—TI do not doubt that 
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. they feel a pride in the proceedings of 


the Government, a chastened and sub- 
dued pride, but still a pride in the 
position of the Government, at whose 
approach, in the language of the Under 
Foreign Secretary, every foreign difficulty 
subsided as if by magic. [A laugh.] I 
confess I do not share that pride, but I 
do feel the most unbounded and the 
most legitimate pride in the proceedings 
and the attitude of what has been called 
her Majesty’s Opposition. When the 
stress on Christian England at the narra- 
tive of these horrors was so great that in 
the stricken silence which prevailed it 
seemed as if you could almost hear the 
beating of the nation’s heart—when a 
thrill went through this country I think 
unparalleled since the time of the atrocities 
that were committed in Bulgavia, it was 
easy, it was tempting, if not for the 
leaders of the Party, at any rate for the 
rank and file, to utilise so obvious and 
so glorious an opportunity of denounc- 
ing this spirited, this omnipotent, this 
great Government. We remained quiet. 
We remained silent, and we remained 
silent for this simple reason — that 
we would not by a word or gesture 
of ours diminish or impair in the slightest 
degree the voice of Great Britain when, 
as we believed, she was demanding 
justice and mercy for the suffering popu- 
lations of the East. [Cheers.| We also 
clung to the hope that, if we abstained 
from criticism, these brave words would 
be followed by brave deeds ; and I, at 
any rate, always remained under the 
impression that if Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had not been able to do more, 
it was because they had to choose 
between the alternatives of redressing 
the wrongs of Armenia and facing a 
European war. We remained under 
that belief till the speech which was 
delivered to the Tory Nonconformists 
by the noble Marquess the other day. 
The speech was worthy of the occasion 
and of the audience. Let us recall what 
were the genesis and the circumstances 
of that speech. At Brighton the noble 
Marquess, as I have narrated, had read a 
message from the Sultan inviting the 
noble Marquess to correct his speeches, 
so offensive to the Sultan, by a speech 
more agreeable to that potentate. The 
noble Marquess derided that request, and 
I certainly did not expect that he would 
so readily comply with it. But we now 
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understand that the speech he delivered 
on that occasion has been—and I am 
not surprised to hear it—highly agreeable 
to his Imperial Majesty, and that, while 
previous speeches of the noble Marquess 
have been forbidden introduction into 
Turkey, this later speech has been circu- 
lated broadcast. {Laughter.| Whatever 
action we might have anticipated from 
the language of the noble Marquess, we 
would never have expected so ready, 
encouraging, and generous a compliance 
with the request of the Sultan. There 
are three deductions which we must 
draw from that remarkable speech. In 
the first place we must come to the 
melancholy conclusion that the noble 
Marquess is forced to abandon the cause 
of the Armenians—that, having set his 
hand to the plough, having made the 
speeches that we wot of, he has been 
compelled to turn back. The second 
inference which we are obliged to draw 
is this—that when the noble Marquess 
said, and said I have no doubt with 
perfect accuracy, that the Concert of 
Europe was complete, the inference 
which we drew from that statement was 
incorrect ; and, while we hoped and 
believed that the Concert of Europe was 
directed under the inspiration of the 
Prime Minister for putting compulsion 
on the Sultan, it was in reality a Concert 
directed under the inspiration of the 
Sultan for putting constraint upon the 
Prime Minister. [Cheers.| And the 
third and most amazing deduction which 
we can make from that speech is this— 
that we were informed that Article 61 
of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention, on which we have been 
accustomed hitherto to base our surest 
hopes for the enfranchisement of the 
Christian populations of the East, were 
after all a delusion anda snare. The 
noble Marquess said that these were not 
compulsory stipulations. They were 
merely optional promises. 

THE Maraqurss oF SALISBURY: 
Will the noble Earl quote my words. 

Tue Earl of RoseBery was searching 
for the extract, when 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, I said there was no promise. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: TI will 
take that word, for it is quite enough. 
It is always wearisome reading extracts, 
and I will not do the noble Marquess 
the bad turn of reading his speeches to 
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| him as he often reads mine to me. But 


if there was no promise or guarantee 
it is enough to make some of us open 
our eyes. [“ Hear, hear!”] The chief 
work of the noble Marquess at Berlin 
—if we may trust the protocols of the 
Conference there—was to raise his 
voice on behalf of a guarantee for the 
Christian populations under the dominion 
of the Sultan. What was the very 
origin of the Conference at Berlin, but 
that we took over the obligations of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, which were, 
though obnoxious to us, efficient for the 
purpose for which they were designed— 
namely, that of protecting the Armenians 
from spoliation and plunder. We took 
over those obligations to ourselves and 
placed them in the hands of the Great 
Powers, as being a surer guarantee 
than the mere agency of Russia could 
provide. What more did we do? We 
made a separate convention with the 
Sultan which implied two principles on 
both sides—that we would defend the 
dominions of the Sultan in Asia Minor, 
if he on his part stipulated, as he did 
stipulate, to introduce good government 
into those provinces. I do not think 
that any of us who were present can 
have forgotten the sultry afternoon in 
July, 1878, when the noble Marquess 
and his colleague came down to a House 
unparalleled in crowd and brilliancy to 
deliver an account of their stewardship. 
We all remember the emphasis which 
they then laid upon the efforts they had 
made to procure good government in 
the East. At the continual banquets in 
which the noble Marquess and _his 
colleague lived the next few weeks we 
had these assurances constantly repeated. 
I remember one of the expressions of 
Lord Beaconsfield, in which he stated 
that the main effect of the operations at 
Berlin would be that peace and order 
and good government would be seen in 
those regions of Asia Minor to which 
those angelic visitants had been hitherto 
too much strangers. And on another 
occasion he drew a contrast between the 
promises given by the Sultan at the 
Treaty of Paris for the better govern- 
ment of those provinces and the stipu- 
lations which he had _ included—a 
contrast, I need not say, very much to 
the advantage of the latter. Those, he 
said contained a distinct stipulation on 
behalf of the Sultan which he could not 
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break, and which involved also our 
rights and privileges of interference. 
Some of the perorations of that day went 
a great deal further than those of the 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl. 
I remember Lord Harrowby promising 
that by the time the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government had reached its 
ripe fruition, the steam plough would be 
doing its beneficent work in Asia Minor. 
The Kurd is the steam-plough in Asia 
Minor at the present moment [‘ Hear, 
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and in which we placed so much faith, 
were nothing but a delusion and a snare! 
[“« Hear, hear!”] The bubble is burst. 
By a strange irony of fortune it devolves 
on the noble Marquess, who partly blew 
that bubble then, to prick that bubble 
to-day. [Cheers.]| I do not envy the 
noble Marquess his position. This is 
| where we stand as the result of ‘“ Peace 
with honour”—in an elaborate  im- 
_potence, elaborately declared. [Hear, 
ihear!”|] I do not know what have been 
hear !”]; and as far as we can judge at|the obstacles that have reduced us to 
the present there is not one vestige left,’ this humiliating position. I cannot 
in the speech of the noble Marquess to| believe, and there are millions and 
the Nonconformists who assembled | millions of my fellow-countrymen who 
round him the other day, of all the| cannot believe, that all has been done 
promises and of all the policy relating| that might have been done. . We do not 
to the Christians of Asia Minor, which} live in an age of crusades. The inspira. 
the noble Marquess and the Earl of! tion and perhaps the faith which im- 
Beaconsfield brought back from Berlin. | pelled embattled Christendom to rescue 
[“ Hear, hear!”] We know what the! the Cross from the dominion of the 
result of that was. We know that it! Crescent are not present in these days. 
was “ Peace with honour.” We remem-! But between the chivalrous exaltation 
ber that there were a series of ovations and the position of apathy; and, I will 
such as have never before occurred in| add, of degradation, in which we now 
the annals of Great Britain in honour! find in reference to the Christian popu- 
of the distinguished statesmen who) Jations of the Sultan there is a wide 
brought back to us security for the|abyss. I cannot but believe that 
Christian peoples of the East. Skip| between these two extremest points 
eighteen years, and what becomes of that 'some middle course might have been 
policy? We are now face to face with! found, and that we might have been 
the declaration of the noble Marquess} spared a page in our history to which 
that it is open to the Sultan apparently | we shall never look back without com- 
to make the promises and to keep the| punction—the humiliation of seeing 
promises or to disregard the promises as | these Christians whom we were pledged 
he may like; “and,” says the noble! to protect, massacred and plundered and 





Marquess, 


“Tf the Sultan does not keep his promises, what 
means have we to force him? Weare a naval 
and not a military Power. We cannot plant a 
fleet in the centre of Asia Minor.” 


No one said you could. But if this is 
so, if your means are so inadequate, why 
did you make the convention to protect 
those frontiers, why did you take 
the solemn and separate responsibility 
of the Cyprus Convention for the 
condition of the suffering Christians in 
the East? [Cheers.] We are now to 
understand that your means are not 
equal to it. Was it that your means in 
1878 were greater than they are now? 
Youknow that they are now twiceasgreat, 
and you are proposing to increase them 
incaleulably. Why did not you explain 


to us in 1878, that these stipulations on 
which we foolishly laid so much stress 


Earl of Rosebery. 


|harried under the sublime gaze and 
|countenance of the European Concert, 
| complete in itself, and directed by one of 
|the authors of the Treaty of Berlin. 
| 
| [ Cheers. | 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of SALispuRyY), who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said: My first 
duty is to thank my two noble Friends, 
who have moved and seconded this 
Address, for the manner in which they 
have dealt with the topics of the Speech. 
It was to me a great satisfaction to re- 
ceive the support of my noble Friend 
Lord Stanmore, because his recollection 
and his experience went back to the 
commencement of all these troubles and 
to the opening of the Crimean war, with 
which our later relation with the East- 
ern question began, and from which all 
our difficulties flowed. I was glad to 
hear from him that he appreciated, as 
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I was sure he would do, that no sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of our Christian 
fellow-countrymen in the East would 
justify us in facing troubles, calamities, 
and slaughters compared to which the 
Crimean war, that he can well remem- 
ber, would be a trifle. [‘ Hear, hear!” | 
My Lords, I cannot pass to the subjects 
of the Speech without echoing the grace- 
ful and eloquent words which have heen 
uttered both by my noble Friends behind 
me and the noble Earl opposite in refer- 
ence tothe Prince—the volunteer Prince 
whose fate we have to deplore. The 
noble Lord seemed, while doing full jus- 
tice to the lofty and amiable character 
of the Prince, to throw some blame upon 
the Government that had allowed him 
for so inadequate a cause to throw so 
valuable a life away. I do not know 
whether we were to blame or not. It 
would have been a very strong measure 
to have interfered with an absolute pro- 
hibition. The Prince himself was most 
earnest and anxious to go, and many 
were the resistances which it may well 
be believed he had to overbear before 
his expedition was undertaken. But he 
felt it to be a sort of reproach to himself 
to live in comparative inactivity in this 
busy community, and not to show by 
some act and some sacrifice the devotion 
which he felt to his Sovereign and to 
the country by which he had been so 
heartily adopted. It was a noble aspi- 
ration on his part; and, terrible as we 
have felt the calamity in which it issued, 
I cannot blame myself that that aspira- 
tion was not repelled by us. It was 
fated that his desire to show his devo- 
tion to his country and, it may be, to 
win some distinction in her service was 
baffled by events. But still the sacrifice 
has not been in vain. [* Hear, hear !”] 
The example of great unselfishness and 
renunciation speaks to millions of hearts ; 
and the model] he has held up will, I 
hope, influence English character for 
long, and in any case which has justified 
that high esteem, and will justify through 
long years that remembrance and that 
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[ Hear, hear!”| My Lords, the com- 
ments of the noble Lord were almost 
confined, so far as they had body or 
solidity in them, to the Foreign Office 
paragraphs of the Speech. I shall not 
attempt to follow him in his challenge 
of Mr. Chamberlain. It struck me as 
rather odd that that was not reserved 
for another place, where, perhaps, it 
might have been more fully and ade- 
quately met. But I observe that the 
noble Lord dealt in the early part of his 
speech mostly with the Foreign Office, 
as it was represented by the speeches of 
my right hon. friend Mr. Curzon. I 
think it is very possible that in the 
other House my speeches are being 
thrown at this moment in Mr. Curzon’s 
face: and I would suggest as an altera- 
tion, for the purposes of convenience, 
that it would be better to quote the 
speeches of a man in the House in which 
he sits. [“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| 
I could not reduce to any tangible form 
the indictment which the noble Lord 
evidently desired to bring against Mr. 
Chamberlain. One objection, as I un- 
derstood, was that he invited Mr. 
Kruger to this country and first let him 
know of that invitation through the 
columns of a newspaper. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : 
he could not have done so. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I suppose 
that means that he did.  [ Laughter.] 
As a matter of fact, of course, Mr. 
Kruger was made acquainted with the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government a 
considerable time before it was alluded 
to in the newspapers. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
T do not know what Mr. Kruger’s inten- 
tions are—TI do not think any of us do; 
but there certainly has been no action 


I said 


shown towards him at all inconsistent 


| potentate. 


with the very profound respect and 
appreciation which recent events, apart 
from all differences of opinion, have 
caused us to feel for that distinguished 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I do not 
remember any other portion of the noble 


| Lord’s criticism on the Transvaal which 
high esteem which the noble Earl oppo- | 
site justly said has been felt for him by | cannot, of course, clear Mr. Chamberlain 
all who knew him, and most deeply by | from the imputation that he has been very 
those who loved him best, and which | much praised in the newspapers. { Laugh- 
has drawn forth an affecting and, if we ter.] But I donot see how, unless we sup- 
may use the word, gratifying tribute of | pressed the newspapers, we could prevent 
sympathy and admiration fron the coun- | that unfortunate occurrence. [Zaughter.] 
try whose adopted son he had become. | Of course, if we knew it affected the 


it is necessary for me to deal with. I 
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feelings of the noble Lord so severely, we | 
might have tried to induce them to! 
dilute and diminish their appreciation. 
[Laughter.| But when I come to the! 
Foreign Office matters, on which the 
noble Lord was more distinct, the first | 
I must deal with is the Treaty of Siam. 
The noble Lord had told us we had 
sacrificed some very important things. 
Amongst others, he made out two bits | 
of territory we had sacrificed instead of 
one. I think that is a geographical 
error on his part. There has been 
nothing given up but this minute portion 
of Mongsin, which in past times paid 
tribute to Burma, Siam, and China, and | 
which therefore the French Government 
claimed as confidently as we. Of course 
we held that they were absolutely wrong. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It is the 
noble Marquess that is making a geo- 
graphical mistake. [Laughter.] 

THe PRIME MINISTER: We will 
wait until we get to maps. | Laughter. | 
But when the noble Lord tells me that 
the treaty has been concluded in defiance 
of the wishes of the local authorities, I 
can only say it has been concluded in 
entire accordance with the recommenda- 
tions and wishes of the Government of 
India. It was the wishes and recom- 
mendations of the Government of India 
that largely induced us to conclude this 
treaty. The danger I wish to guard 
against—and I hope I can do so without 
indiscretion—-is, I think, very obvious. 
However anxious the French Govern- 
ment may be to remain at _ peace, 
however laudable their conduct may be, 
there was always a possibility, and more 
than a possibility, that in their relations 
with Siam causes of difference would 
arise, and if those causes of difference 
had matured in the conflict, and the 
danger had arisen of the disappearance 
of the kingdom of Siam, a very formid- 
able question would have been placed 
before this country. I should not have 
thought that the noble Lord, after his 
experience of the difficulties attaching to 
the Siamese negotiations, would have 
been inclined to treat with contempt 
that apprehension which it was legiti- 
mate to feel with respect to the future of | 
that kingdom. At all events, whatever 
those apprehensions were, in my judg- 
ment they were much more serious than 


they appear tohave been in themindofthe | 
The Prime Minister. 
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noble Lord. Whatever those apprehen- 
sions were,they arenowatanend, because, 
by the agreement of the two Powers 
most interested in the matter, the integ- 
ral and essential portion, and the most 
prosperous and fruitful portion, of the 
Siam kingdom is protected against all 
possibility of attack. I believe that has 
removed all chance of serious difference 
in the future with a great European 
Power, and in the present state of the 
world I do not think that it is otherwise 
than a matter of congratulation. Of 
course I am quite ready to admit, with 
my noble Friend behind me, that the 
treaty is not one in regard to which 
either Power can at all in any way 
triumph over the other. On the con- 
trary, I think it is a treaty which both 
Powers have a right to rejoice in, be- 
cause it will reserve to each all the 
rights and privileges to which they have 
any claim, and at the same time add 
additional security to their possession 
and harmonious existence in the future. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] My Lords, the next 
point with which the noble Lord dealt 
was the question of Venezuela. I concur 
with him that from some points of view 
the mixture of the United States in this 
matter may conduce to results which 
will be satisfactory to us more rapidly 
than if the United States had not inter- 
fered. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| I do think the 
bringing in of the Monroe doctrine was, 
controversially, quite unnecessary for the 
United States. Considering the position 
of Venezuela in the Caribbean Sea, it 
was no more unnatural that the United 
States should take an interest in it than 
that we should feel an interest in Holland 
and Belgium. And from that point of 
view I think the negotiations may very 
well goon. I do not like to go far into 
the question the noble Lord has asked 
as to the state of the negotiations be- 
tween the two countries; it is quite 
obvious that that is a question on which 
it is not desirable to dilate ; but I have 
derived an increasing belief during the 
last few weeks that we shall—it may 
be, indeed, after long negotiation—find 
some settlement of the question which 
we shall think satisfactory, and that all 
danger of any conflict between two 
nations who have so many causes for 


| wishing to be at peace will be entirely 


removed. At the same time, 


[ Cheers. | 
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I must not induce the House to think | 
that we have as yet arrived at any, 
agreement. The difficulty, I think, 
really lies upon the question of arbitra-_ 
tion. The United States attach a more 
unrestricted value to that mode of ad- 
justing a controversy than has hitherto | 
been done in this country. The noble) 
Lord himself stated, with great point | 
and justice, that any proposal which, at 
the will of an arbitrator, might hand | 
40,000 British subjects over to the Re- | 
public of Venezuela could not be accepted 
in this country. But I believe that 
means may be found by the combination 
of negotiation and arbitration to bring 
matters which are not really very recon- 
dite or difficult to a settlement. The 
great obstacle in the way of a settlement 
has been the extravagant claims which 
Venezuela put forward when it treated 
the whole country as far as the Essequibo 
as being country liable to be claimed, 
and its conduct, which was not in ac- 
cordance with that usually pursued 
among nations, when, because it could 
not obtain the precise arrangement which 
it desired, it broke off relations with us 
ten years ago. But for that conduct on 
the part of Venezuela I believe the diffi- 
culty would have been solved long ago. 
I quite appreciate the observation made 
by the noble Lord to the effect that the 
development of the desire to use arbitra- 
tion in international disputes on both 
sides of the water is a matter to be 
looked upon with satisfaction. [‘ Hear, 
!”| The unrestricted use of arbitra- 
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hear ! 
tion, of arbitration not restricted as to 
the subject-matter and as to conditions, 
is what I believe it is impossible two 
nations can adopt; but between the 
extreme position of those who imagine 
everything can be subjected to arbitration 
and the former practice, which, perhaps, 
used arbitration too little, I fully believe 
a middle term may be found which will 
effectually diminish the chance of conflict 
or difference of opinion between two 
nations. [Cheers.] Now, as to Armenia, 
the noble Lord gave us a very warm and 
spirited denunciation, and if it had| 
rested upon the slightest basis of fact | 
it would have been a formidable attack. | 
But the noble Lord read into treaties | 
provisions which they do not contain, | 
and he attributed to me threats and| 
menaces which I have never uttered. 
only ask that the treaties into which we | 


; 
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have entered and the speeches we have 
made may be construed according to the 
ordinary laws applied to the English 
language ; we wish them to be interpre- 
ted as any other documents in business 
I will defy you to find in 
any treaty we have signed a promise to 
go to war with the Sultan unless he 
governs his territories better ; I defy you 
to find a single statement which will 
bear that interpretation ; I defy you to 
find in any speech of mine any threat 
that England herself would go to war 
with the Sultan unless he governed 
better. I have read over again the 
speeches to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred. He speaks of menaces and 
threats, and so forth. There were warn- 
ings of what would happen if the Sultan 
disregarded the opinion of Europe. 
If you give a warning of a danger 


you do not say that that danger 
will happen within two months or 
within six months. JI am not so 


good a prophet as that I can tell precisely 
when the warning I have uttered with 
respect to the Sultan will be fulfilled. I 
am perfectly prepared to utter again, 
and now from my present standpoint, all 
I have said in the speeches the noble 
Lord referred to. I dothink the Sultan 
is running very great danger if he 
places himself in that position that the 
principal cause of his Empire being sus- 
tained is fear of the consequences that 
may happen if that Empire disappears. 
He is not covered by the common right 
of Europe in the way that other nations 
are; and if the opinion of the European 
Powers was altered by the events which 
take place under his government, nothing 
could save his Empire from destruction. 
[ never said, and I do not say now, that 
that will happen immediately. I am 
inclined to think the European Powers 
will put off such a catastrophe as far as 
they can; but I am sure that, if the 
system of government which has gone 


on during the last few years is indefinitely 


continued, the catastrophe cannot be 
indefinitely delayed. When the noble 
Lord taunts us with not having asked 
for autonomy for Armenia, when he 
taunts us with not having imitated the 
chivalrous sentiments of old, what was 
he doing in May last, when it was his 
business to take notice of these things 
and to make propositions to the Porte? 
Did he propose autonomy for Armenia ? 
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Did he propose any external guarantee 
for securing that the reforms asked for 
should be carried out? Did he give a 
hint of the application of force and of 
going to war with the Sultan if the 
demands of England were not conceded ? 


My complaint of the policy of the noble | 


Lord is that in May last, when he 
demanded reforms, in conjunction with 
France and Russia, he took no pains 
whatever to ascertain how far France 
and Russia were prepared to go. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: We 
knew quite well. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: That they 
were not prepared to go / 

THE Eart or ROSEBERY: We 
knew how far they were prepared to go. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: If you 
did, your course is more inexplicable 
still. J ventured at Bradford to warn 
the Government that, if they raised this 
question without the power of imme- 
diately settling it by force they were 
running enormous risk of raising the 
passions of creed and _ race, they 
were running the risk of putting 
it into the mind of the Turkish 
populace that if they could only get rid 
ot these Christians we should have peace. 
The reforms were asked for as the noble 
Lord said he knew how far France and 
Russia were prepared to go ; and, there- 
tore, the reforms for a long time were 
not granted. The discussion went on 
for five months, and during that time 
the bitter feelings of the dominant race 
—so easily excited in every dominant 
race, and especially so in the case of 
Mahomedans— were excited; they felt 
that their supremacy was about to be 
overthrown, and that those whom they 
had governed were about to govern them ; 
that feeling grew and strengthened, and 
resulted in the frightful tragedies which 
we have witnessed and deplore. But do 
not compare the question of reforms 
with the question of suppressing the 
civil war that broke out. 
were good reforms, but I do not think 
they were of very 
because similar reforms have been granted 
in Crete during the last 15 years and 
have produced no result. Still, as far as 
they went, they were good reforms, and 
it was desirable they should be carried 
out; but it was ridiculous to suppose 
they would suppress a civil war of their 
own force. Nothing could suppress a 
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great importance, | 
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| civil war, as I said before and I repeat, 
except a military occupation—a military 
occupation it was not in the power of 
England to carry out. When the noble 
Lord reads the papers to-morrow he will 
at once see that the other Powers of 
Europe were by no means inclined either 
to encourrge or to help or to tolerate a 
military occupation on our part. Russia 
has stated, in the clearest terms, that 
the Emperor objects and has the strongest 
repugnance to the use of force on the 
part of Russia, and an equally strong 
repugnance to the use of force on the 
part of any other Power. In order, 
therefore, to satisfy the demands of the 
noble Lord we should have had, in the 
first instance, to undertake a military 
oceupation without the military power 
ot doing so. In the second place, we 
should have had to push that military 
occupation against some 300,000 Turkish 
soldiers. in the third place, we should 
have had to meet the danger, I do not 
wish to define more closely, involved in 
the disapproval of the European Powers, 
The noble Lord speaks lightly of a war 
with the Sultan in these matters. He 
imagines that because we took an engage- 
ment from the Sultan, under the Cyprus 
Convention, that he would introduce 
reforms, and that because, under the 
Berlin Treaty, we agreed with the 
European Powers that we would preserve 
a surveillance over the reforms—he 
imagines that an engagement of that 
kind can pledge us to a desperate war in 
which the Christians would probably 
have been massacred, the Ottoman 
dominion would certainly have been 
swept away, and Eurepe would have 
been plunged in a calamitous war. 
Undertakings made by nations are more 
gravely meditated than that ; they are 
not to be inferred by the casual inter- 
pretation of words which will not bear 
the meaning put upon them, but on 
which a meaning has been imposed by 
partisan or enthusiastic commentators. 
It is not the meaning the treaties con- 
tain if you examine them as you would 
|examine any other business document— 
and no statesman has ever threatened 
| that England would incur such a danger 
|or was bound to do it for the cause she 
|had undertaken. My Lords, I entirely 
repudiate the idea that we have aban- 
,doned the Armenians, or that the 
conduct of Europe will be no advantage 
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to the Christians of the Turkish Empire. ; 
Such a doctrine implies that nothing but | 
cannon and sword can have any effect, | 
that the pressure of influence and the 
use of persuasion are weapons which 
have disappeared from the armoury of 
mankind. Nothing else, in my belief, 
but the use of such weapons was con- 
templated by the 61st Article of the) 
Treaty of Berlin, and it is certainly true 
that the Powers of Europe, even those 
most inclined to physical interference, 
have by no means abandoned the hope 
that by pressure of every kind the good 
government of Asia Minor may be 
obtained. They have expressed quite 
recently that hope in the very clearest 
terms. They entertain the belief—I do 
not subscribe to it—that if time is 
given to the Sultan this improvement 
will be the result. I hope it may, but I 
will not venture to prophecy. Things 
have, I think, considerably improved | 
during the last four weeks on what they | 
were before. But depend upon it, how- 
ever slow that process may be, however | 
disappointing from time to time, it is the 
only process by which the object you! 
have in view can be obtained. It is idle | 
to threaten when you know you cannot 
perform. It is idle to threaten the use 
of warlike means when they cannot be 
applied. But we may be certain that if | 
you will once remove from the eyes of | 
the great Powers the threat you are now | 
pursuing, and abstain from recommend- | 
ing a policy which will bring a cataclysm | 
of war on Europe, that they, on their | 
part, will give you their utmost assist- | 
ance in obtaining by less bellicose means | 
the improvement of the administration | 
of law and justice, and the maintenance | 
of peace and security which is what the | 
Christians need. The great obstacle with 
which we have had to contend has been 
the belief the European Powers have 
entertained, in consequence of what has 
been said, in this country, that the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire was 
our object. 
look without great apprehension upon 
that result. 
friends of the Armenians to consider 
more carefully the relations of the means 
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they use to the end they have in view | 


and to believe that every effort will be 
used by the representatives of the Great 
Powers, without the stimulus of violent 
denunciation and abuse in this country, 
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and that the more such modes of con- 
troversy are abstained from the more 
steady will be the effort, the more likely 
the success, in the result, for the agents 
of the Powers, who are striving with as 
much earnestness as any here to restore 
peace and security to the dominions of 
the Sultan, to restore the well-being and 
welfare of the Christians, and by doing 
so to erect in the reform of the Ottoman 
Empire a bulwark against the dangers 
which they foresee from any destruc- 
tion of present arrangements. My 
Lords, it is right we should try in this 
country to adopt one of two proceedings. 
Do not talk of one method and only 
practice the other. If the two Houses 
of Parliament, representing this country, 
have the belief that they can stake the 
whole of their military forces and force 
their way into the Black Sea, past all the 
obstacles that exist, and occupy the 
Sultan’s dominions and produce an 
autonomous Armenia, or forcibly destroy 
the Kurds, or restore by any other 
magician’s wand the peace and security 
which in other nations only grows up 
through long generations as the result of 
constant effort—if you believe that, for 
Heaven’s sake do it ; but if you cannot, 
abstain from stimulating the passions 
which you cannot curb, and from alarm- 
ing the allies by whose assistance any 
good results alone can be obtained. 
[ Cheers. | 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL gave notice 
that at an early date, after their Lord- 
ships had had an opportunity of reading 
the papers on the subject, he would direct 
the attention of the House to the nature 
and extent of our national obligations with 
respect to Turkey, and venture on some 
recommendations as to the course which 
we ought to pursue in consequence. But 
before sitting down he wished to express 
his surprise at some of the remarks of his 
noble Friend Lord Kimberley. His 
noble Friend described in strong language 
the horrors perpetrated by the Turks, 
but said that during these horrors they 


Gracious Speech. 


‘had nothing to fall back upon except 
I hope we may induce the’ 


the words of the Prime Minister. The 
noble Earl forgot that it was 17 months 
since these troubles began, and that the 
conduct of the British Government for 
11 of these months was under Lord 
Rosebery and only the last seven under 
the present Prime Minister. While 
these horrors were going on why did not 
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about them? He did not recollect a 
single speech of the noble Earl in which 
he tried to rouse the feelings of his 
country as to the atrocities in Armenia. 
The noble Earl had been eloquent about 
the beating heart of England. He 
doubted whether the noble Earl was a 
highly emotional Statesman, and whether 
his heart beat quick and impulsively on 
hearing of outrages in distant parts of 
the globe. For Lord Kimberley he had 
not only the highest personal regard but 
respect for his abilities and knowledge, 
but he denied that he, either, was an 
emotional Statesman. It was now more 
than thirty years since he (the Duke of 
Argyll) brought this subject before the 
House of Lords, and he well remembered 
standing absolutely alone when he 
advocated the doctrine the noble Lord 
was now eloquent about—that England, 
owing to her transactions as well as 
treaties, was responsible to a large extent 
for the good government of the Turkish 
Empire. Lord Kimberley then opposed 
him, but he rejoiced to find him now 
moving in line with him. He had read 
the Blue-book which gave an account of 
the atrocities in Armenia down to the 
close of the late Government, and he 
was astonished at the coldness of feeling 
that ran 
Dispatches relating tothem. What was 
more, the noble Earl seemed to have 
been very careless as to securing that 
Concert of Europe which was an essential 
weapon in our hands. In December, 
1894, the Russian Minister communi- 
cated to him that the Russian Govern- 
ment were anxious to know what, 
when the Commission had reported, was 
to be done. He could find no answer 
on behalf of the late Government to 
that intimation, and, as far as he could 
find, the late Government did nothing 
to bring Russia into line or give Russia 
the assurance with respect to our 
ultimate objects in the East which 
the noble Marquess had referred to, and 
which ought to be given if we were to 
expect the hearty Concert of Europe. 
The noble Earl could tell him if he 
was mistaken in his reading of the Blue- 
book, and he should be glad to hear it. 
His strong impression was that a dis- 
tinct unofficial intimation was given 
Duke of Argyll. 
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that they wished to come to an under- 
standing about remedying these evils in 
the East, but the Government did no- 
thing. With regard to the plan of 
reform, which he believed was to a large 
extent drawn up by his noble Friend or 
in concert with other Powers, it struck 
Jaren asall very good but absolutely un- 
workable. Ifthey had to deal with a 
Government that was thoroughly honest 
and desired to work with them it would 
be a different matter; but, knowing 
what the Government of Turkey was, to 
propose such a scheme as that as a re- 
medy for these evils seemed to him quite 
futile. The noble Marquess at the head 
of the Government had very properly 
referred with gratification tu the loyal 
support given him by the Mover of the 
Address, which support he was glad to 
have, as the noble Lord was intimate 
|with the transactions of 1856. That 
| was very true, and he had no doubt his 
'noble Friend, being a son of Lord Aber- 
| deen and in his entire confidence, knew 
/as much as a man could of these trans- 
‘actions. He (the Duke of Argyll) 
_ happened to be the only Member of that 
|Government now alive in that House. 
| He took a great interest in the whole 
| question, and had kept alive his acquaint- 
| ance with it, and he desired in a short 
time to bring the whole of the question 
as it stood before their Lordships. He 
wished to explain that it was his object, 
so far as he could, to blame nobody. 
There had been a great many persons, 
Powers, and _ influences concerned 
in bringing them into their present 
positions. It had not been the 
course of conduct of one Govern- 
ment or another. His noble Friend 
had said something which he did not 
think he entirely intended. Referring 
to the events of 1854, he had said that 
those were the transactions out of which 
all the troubles had proceeded. He 
could not think that that was meant 
which the expression would convey, 
because of course their present troubles 
proceeded from the badness of the 
Turkish Government. He should put 
on the paper a notice to this effeet :— 





“ On an early day to call attention to the nature 
and extent of our national obligations towards 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey 
as arising out of the course and policy of 
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successive Governments of the Queen in 
European transactions from 1854 to the present 


= | HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Address agreed to nemine dissentiente, | 

and ordered to he presented to Her) 7esday, 11th February 1896. 

Majesty by the Lords with White! 

Staves. 

| 

The House met at Two of the Clock. 


| 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. | Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
The Earl of Morley—appointed, | sioners by Black Rod ; 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in | 
all Committees of this House for this | 
Session. | 


The House went, and returned. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Robert Bannatyne Finlay, esquire, 
Q.C., for Inverness District of Burghs. 
Appointed. William Kenny, esquire, Q.C., for 
Borough of Dublin (St. Stephen’s Green 


é zi smarera | Division). 
SUB-COMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS. | 


COMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES. 


William Ambrose, esquire, Q.C., for 


Appointed. Middlesex County (Harrow Division). 
_ Henry Algernon George Percy, com- 
STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS. monly called Lord W arkworth, for 
Borough of Kensington (South Division). 
Order to prevent, renewed. William Edward Hartpole Lecky, 
esquire, for Borough of Trinity College, 

APPEAL COMMITTEE. | San. : 

‘ Thomas Joseph Farrell, esquire, for 

Appointed. Kerry County (South Kerry Division), 
James John Shee, esquire, for Water- 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION. ford County (West Waterford Division). 


Lieutenant Herbert Merton Jessel, for 


Return of the Number of Aliens that | : ? ESTE 
arrived from the Continent at ports in | Borough of St. Pancras (South Division). 


the United Kingdom, in each month of; _ Evelyn Hubbard, commonly called the 
the vear 1896. Honourable Evelyn Hubbard, for Borough 
; of Lambeth (Brixton Division). 
Ordered to be laid before the House.— 
he Earl o dley. )—\| No. 4. 
pee end Ay 1 NEW WRITS. 
For the Montrose District of Burghs, 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. v. John Shiress Will, esquire, Q.C., 
: Manor of Northstead.—(Mr. Thomas 
(1.) Correspondence on the subject of | Ellis.) 


the recent disturbances in the South si aati irae ' 
African Republic ; (2), Further papers Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 


relating to the grievances of Her that he had issued during the Recess 

Majesty’s Indian subjects in the South , Warrants for New Writs for,— 
African Republic (in continuation of, Borough of Kensington (South 
[C.-7911], September 1895)—presented. Division), v. Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
baronet, called up to the House of Peers. 
City of Liverpool (East Toxteth 
House adjourned at Eight o’dock, | Division), v. The Right Honourable Baron 
to Thursday next, a quarter Henry de Worms, called up to the 

past Ten o'clock. House of Peers. 

| 
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Controverted 


Honourable David Robert Plunket, called 
up to the House of Peers. 


County of Middlesex (Harrow Divi- 
sion), v. William Ambrose, esquire, Q.C., 
Attorney General of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 


Borough of Belfast (North Belfast 
Division), v. Sir Edward James Harland, 
baronet, deceased. 


Borough of St. Pancras (South Divi- 
sion),v. The Right Honourable Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, baronet, deceased. 


Borough of Lambeth (Brixton Divi- 
sion), v. George Godolphin Osborne, 
commonly called the Marquess of Car- 
marthen, now Duke of Leeds. 


ELECTIONS (EAST KERRY AND SOUTH 
MAYO) (DOUBLE RETURN). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following 
letter :— 

“ Feb, 11, 1896. 
“ The Right Hon, The Speaker, 
“ Sir, 
** Having at the 


been returned 


intend to represent the latter constituency in 
the present Parliament, 
‘* T remain, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
‘* MICHAEL DAVITT.”' 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 


that he had received the following com- | 


munications from the Judges appointed 
to try the several Election Petitions :— 


DurwHam Erection Petition. 
In the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench 
Division. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, the 


Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 


Acts, 1883 and 1895. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


Election for the Borough of Durham, 
holden on the 15th day of July, 1895. 
In the matter of an Election Petition from 


the said Borough presented to the High | 


Court of Justice on the 8th day of 
August 1895. 
Arthur Ralph 
tioner. 
Matthew Fowler, M.P., Respondent. 
We, the Honourable Mr. Justice Wright and 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Bruce, two of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, selected to be placed on 
the Rota of Judges and additional Judges for 


Douglas Elliot, Peti- 
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the Trial of Parliamentary Election Petitions 
|in England and Wales for the year ending the 
24th day of October, 1896. 

Do hereby report, that an application for 
liberty to withdraw this Petition was heard 
before us on the 15th day of November, 1895. 
After we had heard Counsel on both sides, and 
read the affidavits made by the respective parties 
to this Petition and others, pursuant to the 
statute, we ordered that the Petitioner should 
have liberty to withdraw his Petition. 

We further report, that in our opinion the 
withdrawal of such Petition was not the result 
of any agreement, terms, or undertaking, or in 
consideration of any payment, or in considera- 
tion that the seat should at any time be vacated, 
or in consideration of the withdrawal of any 
other election petition, or for any other con- 
sideration. 

Dated this 21st day of November, 1895. 

R. 8S. Wricur. 
GAINSFORD Bruce. 


[SOUTHAMPTON ELECTION (1).] 
In the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench 
Division. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Acts, 1883 and 1895. 

To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


General | 
Election for the divisions of East Kerry 
and South Mayo, I wish to intimate that I | 


Election for the Borough of Southampton, 
holden on the 16th day of July, 1895. 


| In the matter of an Election Petition from the 
|said Borough, presented to the High Court of 

Justice on the 7th day of July, 1895. 

Sir Francis Henry Evans, knight, 

Petitioner. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne, M.P. 
and 
Sir John Stephen Barrington Simeon, baronet, 
M.P., Respondents. 


We, the Honourable Mr. Justice Wright and 

the Honourable Mr. Justice Bruce, two of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
| High Court of Justice selected to be placed on 
'the Rota of Judges and additional Judges for 
the Trial of Parliamentary Election Petitions 
in England and Wales for the year ending the 
| 24th day of October, 1896. 

Do hereby report that an application for 

liberty to withdraw this Petition was hea 

| before us on the 19th day of November, 1895, 
After we had heard Counsel on both sides, and 
| read the affidavits made by the respective parties 
'to this Petition and others, pursuant to the 
Statute, we ordered that the Petitioner should 
| have liberty to withdraw his Petition. 

We further report that in our opinion the 
| withdrawal of such Petition was not the result 
| of any agreement, terms, or undertaking, or in 
| consideration of any payment, or in considera- 
| tion that the seats or either of them should at 
/any time be vacated, or in consideration of the 
| withdrawal of any other Election Petition, or 
for any other consideration. 

Dated this 21st day of November, 1895. 

R. S. Wriext. 
GatnsrorD Bruce. 
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Sovrnampton EL xction (2). 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883 and 1895. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honourable Mr. Justice Wright and 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Bruce, Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and two 
of the Judges on the rota for the time being 
for the Trial of Election Petitions in England, 
do hereby, in pursuance of the said Acts, certify 
that, upon the 29th day of November, 1895, we 
duly held a Court at the Hartley Institution, in 
the Borough of the County of the Town of 
Southampton, for the trial of, and did on the 
said day and following days try, the election 
petition for the said borough, between Walter 
Crees Austen and John Rowland, petitioners, 


and T'ankerville Chamberlayne, esquire, and Sir | 


John Stephen Barrington Simeon, Baronet. 


And in further pursuance of the said Acts we | 


report 

1. That, at the conclusion of the said trial, 
we determined that the said Sir John Stephen 
Barrington Simeon, being one of the Members 
whose election and return were complained of, 
was duly elected and returned, and that the said 
Tankerville Chamberlayne, the other Member 
whose election and return were complained of, 
was not duly elected and returned, and that his 
election was void, on the ground that the said 
Tankerville Chamberlayne was, by his Agent, 


Albert James Blackman, guilty of an illegal | 


practice at the said Election, namely, a payment 
knowingly made by the said Albert James 
Blackman during the said Election for the pur- 


pose of promoting and procuring the election of | 


the said Tankerville Chamberlayne and Sir John 
Stephen Barrington Simeon on account of the 
conveyance of a voter to and from the poll of 
the said Election. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 


and illegal practices having been committed at | 


the said Election, we in further pursuance of the 
said Acts report as follows : 

2. That no Corrupt or Illegal Practice was 
proved to have been committed by or with the 


knowledge and consent of any Candidate at such | 


Election. 

3. That Albert James Blackman was proved 
at the trial to have been guilty of the illegal 
practice aforesaid. 

4. That there is not reason to believe that 
corrupt or illegal practices have extensively pre- 
vailed at such Election. 

5. That both the aforesaid Candidates were 
guilty by the said Albert James Blackman, who 
was an Agent in their behalf, of the illegal 
practice aforesaid ; but save as aforesaid they 
have not, nor has either of them, nor has any 
Candidate at the said Election been guilty by 
any Agent or Agents of any illegal practice at 
the said Election. 

6. That the said Albert James Blackman has 
been furnished with a certificate of indemnity 
in respect of the illegal practice aforesaid. 

7. That the said Candidate, Sir John Stephen 
Barrington Simeon, has proved to the Court 
that no corrupt or illegal practice was committed 
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| at the said Election by him, the said Candidate, or 
| his Election Agent, and the offence mentioned 
}in this report was committed contrary to the 
orders, and without the sanction or connivance of 
him, the said Candidate, or his Election Agent, 
and that he, the said Candidate, and his Election 
Agent took all reasonable means for preventing 
the commission of corrupt and illegal practices 
at the said Election, and that the said offence 
mentioned in the said report was of a trivial, 
unimportant, and limited character, and that in 
| all other respects the Election was free from any 
corrupt or illegal practice on the part of such 
Candidate and of his Agents. 

8. That the said Tankerville Chamberlayne 
failed to prove to the Court that he took all 
reasonable means for preventing the commission 
of corrupt and illegal practices at the said 
Election. 

Dated the 30th day of December 1895. 

R. S. Wrienr. 
GarssrorD Bruce. 


Elections. 


EDINBURGH (SOUTH) ELECTION. 
Court of Session, First Division, 
Edinburgh, 31st October 1895, 

We, the Honble. Lord Adam and the Honble. 
Lord Stormonth Darling, being two of the 
Judges upon the Rota for the trial of Election 
Petitions, certify to the Right Honorable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that, 
jat an Election Court held by us at Edinburgh 
| upon the twenty-sixth day of October, eighteen 
| hundred and ninety-five, we, on the motion of 
Robert Burn, 62, Blacket Place, Edinburgh, and 
Joseph Train Gray, publisher, 48, Minto Street, 
Edinburgh, petitioners in a petition agaist the 
| Election of Robert Cox as Member of Parlia- 
ment for the City of Edinburgh (South Division), 
granted leave to the said petitioners to withdraw 
| their petition; and, no persons having appeared 
to adopt the petition, after due notice, we held 
the same withdrawn in terms of the statute; 
and we have further to report that, in our 
opinion, the withdrawal of the said petition 
was not the result of any corrupt arrangement, 
or in consideration of the withdrawal of any 
| other petition. 

Given under our hand at Edinburgh this 
thirty-first day of October, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five years, 

James ADAM. 
Morr E. Stormontu Darwine. 


The Right Honourable William Court Gully, 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


LicurreLp Evrcrion. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1879, 
and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883 and 1895. 
To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 
We, the Honourable 


The 


jaron Pollock and the 


Honourable Mr. Justice Bruce, Judges of Her 
| Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and two of the 
| Judges on the rota for the time being for the 


ie 
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trial of Election Petitions in England, do hereby, 
in pursuance of the said Acts, certify that upon 
the 7th day of December 1895, we duly held a 
Court at the Guildhall in the City of Lichfield, 
for the trial of and did on the said day and fol- 
lowing days try the Election Petition for the 
Lichfield Division of the County of Stafford, 
between Sir Charles Wolseley, Baronet, Theo- 
philus John Levett, John Alkin, and John Shaw, 
Petitioners, and Henry Charles Fulford, Esquire, 
Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts we 
report :— 

That, at the conclusion of the said trial we 
determined that the said Henry Charles Fulford, 
the Member whose Election and return were 
complained of, was not duly returned or 
elected, and that his Election was _ void 
on the ground that the said Henry Charles 
Fulford, by Arthur William Barnes, his 
Election Agent, was guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice at the said Election, in this that his said 
Election Agent failed, without such authorised 


excuse as Is mentioned in The Corrupt and | 


Illegal Practices Act, 1893, to transmit to the 
Returning Officer a true return respecting Elec- 
tion expenses as required by the provisions of 
the last mentioned Act, and made a return re- 
specting Election expenses in which he omitted 
to mention certain payments made on behalf of 
the said Henry Charles Fulford, the candidate, 
in respect of the conduct and management of 
the said Election, and omitted to mention pay- 
ments made by the said Election Agent in 
respect of the conduct and management ot the 
said Election for the holding of meetings to 
promote the Election of the said candidate. 

And whereas charges were made of Corrupt 
and legal Practices having been committed at 
the said Election we, in further pursuance of the 
said Acts, report as follows :— 

1. That no Corrupt or legal Practice was 
proved to have been committed by or with the 
knowledge and consent of any candidate at such 
Election. 

2. That Arthur William Barnes, the Election 
Agent of the said Henry Charles Fulford, was 
proved at the trial to have been guilty of the 
illegal practice aforesaid. 

3. That there is not reason to believe that 
Corrupt or Illegal Practices have extensively 
prevailed at the said Election. 

4. That the said Henry Charles Fulford has 
been guilty by his said Election Agent of the 
illegal practice aforesaid, but save as aforesaid 
the said Henry Charles Fulford has not been 
guilty by any agent or agents of any illegal 
practice at the said Election. 

5. That we have furnished the said Arthur 
William Barnes with a certificate of indemnity. 

Dated this 24th day of January 1896. 

C. E, Pottock. 
GAINSFORD Bruce. 


ELECTIONS. 


Ordered, That all Members who are 
returned for two or more places in any 
part of the United Kingdom do make 
their election for which of the places 
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they will serve, within one week after 
it shall appear that there is no question 
upon the Return for that place; and 
if any thing shall come in question 
touching the return or Election of any 


| Member, he is to withdraw during the 


time the matter is in debate ; and that 
all Members returned upon double Re- 
turns do withdraw till their Returns 
are determined. 


Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, 
except such Peers of Treland as shall 
for the time being be actually elected, 
and shall not have declined to serve, for 
any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of any Member to serve 
in Parliament. 


Resolved, That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of 
the Commons of the United Kingdom 
for any Lord of Parliament, or other 
Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not 
having declined to serve for any county, 
city, or borough of Great Britain, to 


|eoncern himself in the election of Mem- 


bers to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament, except only any Peer of 
Treland, at such elections in Great 
3ritain respectively where such Peer 
shall appear as a candidate, or by him- 
self, or any others, be proposed to be 
elected ; or for any Lord Lieutenant or 
Governor of any county to avail himself 
of any authority derived from his com- 
mission, to influence the election of any 
Member to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or returned 
a Member of this House, or endeavour 
so to be, by bribery, or any other 
corrupt practices, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against all such 
persons as shall have been wilfully 
concerned in such bribery or other cor- 
rupt practices. 


WITNESSES. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been tampering with any 
Witness, in respect of his evidence to be 
given to this House, or any Committee 
thereof, or directly or indirectly hath 
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endeavoured to deter or hinder any| Ordered, That 750 copies of the said 
person from appearing or giving evidence, | Journal and Index be printed by the ap- 
the same is declared to be a high crime | pointment and under the direction of Sir 
and misdemeanour ; and this House will | Reginald Francis Douce Palgrave, K.C.B., 


Superannuation. Superannuation. 





proceed with the utmost severity against 
such offender. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath given false evidence in 
any case before this House, or any Com- 
mittee thereof, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against such 
offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Ordered, That the Commissioners of 
the Police of the Metropolis do take care 
that, during the Session of Parliament, 
the passages through the streets leading 
to this House be kept free and open, and 
that no obstruction be permitted to 
hinder the passage of Members to and 
from this House, and that no disorder be 
allowed in Westminster Hall, or in the 
passages leading to this House, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and that 
there be no annoyance therein or there- 
abouts ; and that the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending this House do communicate 
this Order to the Commissioners afore- 
said. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordered, That the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of this House be printed, being 
first perused by Mr. Speaker ; and that 
he do appoint the printing thereof ; and 
that no person but such as he shall 
appoint do presume to print the same. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, that a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES’ BILL. 
For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries. Read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


JOURNAL 
Ordered, That theJ ournal of this House, 
from the end of last Session to the end of 
the present Session, with an Index there- 
to, be printed. 


| the Clerk of this House. 

Ordered, That the said Journal and 
| Index be printed by such person as shall 
be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that no 
‘other person do presume to print the 
same. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Copy ordered— 


“ Of Return of the Number of Aliens arrived 
from the Continent at ports in the United 
Kingdom in each month of the year 1896.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 1.] 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 
Copy ordered— 


“Of Accounts relating to trade and Naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom for each month 
during the year 1896.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 


|[No. 2.] 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND). 


Copy ordered— 


“Of Account of the Receipts and Payments of 
the Accountant General of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Ireland, in respect of the Funds 
of Suitors in the said Court, in the year to the 
30th day of September 1895; together with a 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets and particu- 
lars of Securities in Court, on the 30th day of 
September 1895.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 3.] 





| 
| 


SUPERANNUATION. 
| Copy ordered— 
| “ Of Treasury Minute, dated the 18th of Novem- 
| ber 1895, granting a gratuity to Mr, William 
| John Titterton, Writer in the Office of Woods 
! and Forests, on his retirement from the Service.” 
| —(Mr. Hantiry.) 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
| [No. 4.] 
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Ministerial Notices 
POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Copy ordered— 


“Of Account showing the gross amount 
received and the gross amount expended in 
respect of the Telegraph Service, from the date 
of the Transfer of the Telegraphs to the State 
to the 31st day of March 1895 (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 92, of Session 
1895).”’— (Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—|No. 5.] 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1894-5. 
Copy ordered— 
‘Of Accounts showing,— 

1. The Receipts and payments in connection 
with the Fund in the year ended the 31st 
day of March 1895; 

2. The Distribution of the Capital of the 
Fund at the commencement and close of 
the year ; 

together with the Correspondence with the 


Comptroller and Auditor General thereon.’’— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 6.] 





BALLOT FOR BILLS AND NOTICES 
OF MOTION. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BALFour, Manchester, 
E.) : I beg to give notice of the following 
Motion :— 


“ That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, and 
that all Members who desire to ballot, whether 
for Bills, or Motions for the first four Tuesdays 
of the Session, do hand in their names at the 
Table during the sitting of the House on the 
first or second day of the Session, and that a 
copy of such Notices be handed in at the latest 
during the sitting of the House on the third day 
of the Session : 

“That the ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third 
day of the Session at a convenient time and 
place to he appointed by Mr. Speaker.” 


MINISTERIAL NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tut ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I beg to give notice 
that I shal’ ask leave on Thursday to 
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|introduce a Bill to make provision for 
| the construction of works in the United 
| Kingdom and elsewhere for the purposes 
|of the Royal Navy. [Loud cheers.] 

| Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
(GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Heyry 
'Cnapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): On 
Thursday to introduce a Bill to amend 
|the law with respect to the rating of 
| occupiers of agricultural land in England, 
‘and other purposes, { Cheers. | 

| Tur PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): To give 
notice that on Thursday he will bring in 
'a Bill to amend the law ~elating to 
| agricultural holdings and to make further 
| provision with respect to loans for agri- 
|cultural purposes ; also that on Thursday 


{he will bring in a Bill to amend the 


| Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. 


| THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
\TRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 


| Leeds, Central) : On Thursday to intro- 


| duce a Bill further to amend the law 
‘relating to the ownership of land in 
\Ireland, and other purposes relating 
thereto. 

| THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
‘or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnie, Croy- 


| don) : On Thursday to introduce a Bill 


‘dealing with light railways and a Bill 
| ~ 
| dealing with trade disputes. 


| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
itozk HOME DEPARTMENT (sir 
| Marrnew {1pLEY, Lancashire, Black- 
pool): On Thursday to introduce a Bill 
amending the law with respect to com- 
pensation to workmen in regard to 
injuries. 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : On Thursday to introduce 
‘a Bill to make further provision for 
‘education in England and Wales. 
'[‘* Hear, hear !”] 
| Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
(STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
|Surrey, Guildford): On Thursday to 





| introduce a Bill to facilitate the execu- 
tion of military manceuvres. [ Laughter.] 











73 The Queen’s 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her 
Majesty’s speech, made that day by her 
Chancellor, and read it to the House. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN, Jun. (Sussex, 
E. Grinstead), who wore the uniform of 
the Volunteer Battalion of the East 
Kent Regiment said, In rising to move 
the Address in answer to the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, I crave the 
indulgence which has always been granted 
to those who occupy such a position as 
T now do, and I do so with the utmost 
sincerity, because I fully realise that 
while this is the first occasion on which 
T have addressed this House, the duty 
which has been entrusted to me is one 
of great responsibility. I believe there 
are some persons who are willing to 
dispense with the moving of the Address, 
but I cannot believe that that is the 
feeling of the majority of hon. Members. 
I imagine that the House generally are 
anxious to preserve this link in the con- 
stitutional chain which binds the 
Sovereign to her Lords and faithful 
Commons, who are thus able to assure 
her of their unanimous desire to promote 
the prosperity of her people. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to how 
this may best be accomplished, but the 
determination conscientiously to fulfil 
the duties which have been entrusted 
to them is surely common to all, and I 
believe that this joint action from all 
sides of the House is an ancient custom 
well calculated to preserve the best 
traditions of this assembly. I am sure 
I shall meet with a sympathetic response 
from all Members when T endeavour to 
voice the expression of their condolence 
with Her Majesty in the sad affliction 
which has fallen upon her. The affection 
of her people, sprung from the admiration 
of her noble life, has been nutured by 
the ever recurring proofs of the share 
that she has in their joys and sorrows. 
No great calamity ever afflicts any portion 
of her subjects than she endeavours with 
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her queenly courtesy and womanly 
tenderness to lessen the suffering. 


Therefore it is that in her hour of sorrow 
an answering chord is struck in the 
hearts of the people which vibrates from 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Upon the grief of her Royal Highness 
Princess Beatrice we can hardly venture 
now to intrude, but I can only hope that 
when time has softened its great bitter- 
ness the knowledge that her fellow- 
countrymen have mourned with her in 
her loss of one who nobly gave his life 
in his desire to serve the country of his 
adoption may bring some solace to her 
saddened home. The deaths of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg and the other 
victims of the climate of West Africa 
have cast a gloom upon the Ashanti 
expedition of which we have otherwise 
every reason to congratulate ourselves. 
The objects of the expedition have been 
successfully achieved, and that without 
bloodshed. Though our troops have not 
been called upon to encounter the foe 
in the open field, yet the obstacles 
and dangers which they have had to meet 
have been such as to reflect the greatest 
credit upon those who have enabled 
them to surmount them, and into whose 
hands has been entrusted the safe 
conduct of the force. The expedition 
has been a triumph of organisation, and 
the greatest praise is due to those 
branches of the service who have had to 
combat with the great difficulties of 
transport, and with the ravages of the 
climate. Nor ought we to omit a tribute 
to Mr. Maxwell for the way in which 
he has conducted the negotiations for 
peace. I trust that they will meet with 
the reward they deserve, the future 
prosperity of the country, and the exten- 
sion of civilisation and of commerce. 
The campaigns of Ashanti and Chitral 
have one strong point of resemblance, 
for, although the latter was not of the 
same peaceful character as the former, 
yet its success was largely due to the per- 
fection of organisation, of which the 
Government of India are so proud. It 
is our pride and boast that ours is an 
island home, but it is not only its shores 
that we have to protect. We have to 
protect other frontiers, and it is the 
watching and guarding of those frontiers 
which occasionally involves us in disputes. 
It is with much satisfaction we learn 
that the controversies with regard 
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Address in 


to the 
in the East had a successful issue. 
This issue has not been due to a 
diplomatic triumph of one country over 
another, but it is rather the outcome of 
a friendly agreement between the 
Powers, and therefore I venture to think 
the more likely to prove firm and lasting. 
There is one question with regard to our 
boundary which has not yet been settled, 
but I believe every man in the country 
echoes the desire which is expressed in 


the Speech from the Throne, that with 


regard to the Venezuelan question we 


shall come to an equitable arrangement, | 


and that further negotiations with the 
United States will lead to a satisfactory 
settlement. I humbly venture to think 
that it is not only a peaceful and satis- 
factory settlement that we are looking 
for. We hope for a perfect reconciliation 
with our kin beyond the seas, which will 
wipe out those ruffled feelings which 
have arisen lately in this portion of 
our family, and I think we are not 
without signs that our hopes may be 
fulfilled, for I believe that it is as true of 
the imperial life of a country as of that of 
the domestic life of its citizens, that when 
trouble and anxiety intrude into the 
family circle they only serve to more 
closely bind together those who are 
related by the ties of kinship. I think 
that from the moment when trouble 
overshadowed us in the Transvaal we 
may trace the more friendly tone that 
has been adopted by the United States 
towards us. I hope that time will only 
serve to strengthen this view. May we 
not venture to hope that this has been 
but a faint echo of that loud shout of 
loyalty which has gone forth from our 
colonies during the last few weeks ? Our 
colonies have, in the words of the 
Canadian statesman, Mr. MacNeill, 
shown that they are not merely fair-wea- 
ther friends, but are prepared to stand by 
us cost what it may. I am glad that we 
have not found ourselves under the 
necessity of availing ourselves of this 
offer. The statesmanship of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Chamberlain), and his firm determination 
to uphold the honour and prestige of the 
country, have averted a grave crisis. 
We trust that the negotiations which 
the right hon. gentleman is now entering 
upon with President Kruger will lead 
to a redress of the grievances of the 


Mr. G. J. Goschen, Jun. 
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delimitation of our frontiers | 
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Uitlanders and to a more settled state 
of affairs in South Africa, and that this 
may be so we may take as a good 
omen the moderation which has been 
shown by President Kruger since the 
unfortunate raid into the Transvaal. 
I wish next to refer briefly to the Ar- 
menian question, which has agitated the 
minds of the people of this country no 
less than the affairs relating to the Trans- 
vaal. There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the course of action adopted 
with regard to Armenia in some par- 
ticulars, but there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the weight and extent 
of the indignation felt in the United 
Kingdom at the horrors which have been 
perpetrated in that country. [Cheers.] 
Our humanitarian sentiments and motives 
in the matter have been misconstrued, 
Just as in the days of the abolition of 
the slave trade, our motives were then 
misconstrued and regarded with suspicion ; 
but Her Majesty’s present Government 
have done all in their power to press for- 
ward the application of the reforms in 
Armenia which have been sanctioned by 
the Sultan of Turkey, and in this respect 
have pursued the policy which has been 
adopted by successive Governments dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. There may 
be some persons who do not concur in 
that opinion, and of those I would ask 
whether they would be prepared to pay 
the price of a European conflagration in 
order to see accomplished what they de- 
sired, or to hand over Turkey to another 
Power for the purpose. In passing from 
this question, I will only add that I 
believe the course which has been taken 
by the Government in the matter has 
been approved by the country. I also 
believe the action which has recently been 
taken by the Admiralty in respect to 
our naval defences has been generally 
approved, and that the public enthusiasm 
aroused by that action is a proof that 
the taxpayers of the country are ready 
to meet the necessary expenditure. 
[Cheers.| The Admiralty have shown 
to the nation not only the efficiency of 
our fleets at sea, butalso the thoroughness 
of our system of naval organisation and 
the strength of our reserves in ships, men 
and material. [Cheers.| With regard to 
agriculture, that interest really lies at 
the root of our national life, and, in my 
opinion, the question is one that ought 
to be regarded as outside the sphere of 
| 
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party politics. [“‘ Hear, hear! ”] Yet that | Members, I would venture to say that, 

great interest has now reached its lowest | ‘although they could not of course lay 

ebb, and its downfall has dragged down claim to the eloquence and ability which 
large numbers of all classes of the com-| has distinguished, and still distinguishes, 
munity. I speak on this matter not in|the masters of debate in this House, 
behalf of one section of the community | yet that we are anxiously, zealously and 
merely, but in behalf of all sections, and | conscientiously desirous of taking part in 
especially of those who depend on | the future legislative work of Parliament. 
agriculture for their livelihood. Our inte-| We recognise that we are not mere 
rests in agriculture are identical, for | delegates of the constituencies, but that 
what affects the wellbeing of one section | we come here to take our part in the 
of agriculture affects the interests of all. | deliberative assembly of a great nation 
Hence, as representing an agricultural | and a mighty empire, and we earnestly 
constituency, IT welcome the assurances | join in the prayer for divine guidance 
of assistance to agriculture contained in/in discharging the responsibility thus 
the gracious Speech from the Throne, | imposed upon us. [Cheers.] The hon. 
and I sincerely hope they will prove | Member concluded by moving an humble 
to be satisfactory. If not it may be that | Address to her Majesty. 

the Government will have to undertake} Sir J. STIRLING-MAXWELL 
a more drastic policy. [‘ Hear, hear! ”]| (Glasgow College), who wore the uniform 
The promised measures of assistance,|of the Scottish Archers, seconded the 
however, if they are to be of real service, | Address. He said : I wish, first, to add a 
must be hurried forwardassoon as possible. | | word or two to what has already been 
(Hear, hear!”| The need is urgent, said of the calamity on account of which 
and the land must not be allowed at |the House desires to offer an expression 
any cost to go quite out of cultivation. | of its respectful sympathy to her Majesty. 

There can be no doubt that land is veryun- I recognise that it is too soon yet to 
fairly overburdened by taxation both | speak of consolation, but the day will 
local and Imperial, a fact proved by the come when the Queen and Princess 
evidence recently givenonthe question by | Beatrice will find consolation in the fact 
Sir Alfred Milner. | “Hear, hear ! ”|'There | | that Prince Henry died as noble a death 
are other matters of great importance to |as any man could wish to die. [ “ Hear, 

which I might refer “ié. time permitted. hear !” "| The very nature of the expedi- 
There is the question, for instance, of | tion to Ashanti forbids the idea that his 
voluntary schools, but I will merely | Royal Highness in joining it could have 
direct the attention of the House to the | been compelled by any ordinary motive 
fact that this subject bears to a not unim- 'of ambition or desire for distinction ; ; it 
portant extent on that of agriculture, shows rather that his motive was to be 
and care must be taken that, while seek-| of service to his adopted country, 
ing, on the one hand, to relieve agricul-|and that he was ready to risk his 
ture by certain measures, we do not, on life in that service. [{ “ Hear, hear!” } 
the other, increase the burdens of those | 'I cannot conceal the admiration I feel 
dependent on the land by crushing out for the paragraph which deals with the 
the voluntary schools. [{ “ Hear, hear ”)| | attitude of the United States in regard 
What the voluntary schools seek is sim-| to the question of Venezuela. It seems 
ple justice, in order that they may be | | to me that that paragraph must rank for 
able fairly to compete with the Board|ever in literature as a masterpiece of 
schools. [ “Hear, hear!”] There is}euphemism. And I think that all in 
also the great and interesting question | this House will agree with me in rejoic- 
of the condition of Ireland to which 1| ing at the happy “discovery of a gentle 
might refer, but I will content myself | word in which to couch and, I hope, to 
with the expression of satisfaction at the | bury the disagreeable episode. It seems 
absence of crime in that country at pre-| Ito me that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
sent, and the material improvement of | realise the central fact in this matter. 
the Irish people. [Cheers.] I pegs bom fact, I take it, to be this, that the 
hon. Members for the courteous way in | discussion, if discussion there has been, 
which they have listened to me, and, if I jor the quarrel, if quarrel there is, be- 
might be allowed to speak on this | tween Governments and amongst states- 
occasion as the spokesman of the new|men and lawyers, not between nations, 
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and that in the public opinion of both | limit to our duty in this matter. I don’t 
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countries, as well as most truly in the 
private thoughts of every citizen, there 
has sprung up an unquenchable disgust 
at the mere whispered idea of war be- 
tween those who are really, after all, one 


people. In regard to the paragraph 
which deals with the atrocities in 
Armenia and the negotiations with 


Turkey, I am glad that they are ex- 
pressed in a way which can be favourably 
received by the House. They are at 
least clear and straightforward, and may 
be, no one is surprised that they are 


found to be disappointing. No member 
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of this House, and no new member of | 


this House, could look forward uncon- 
cerned, or look back with pleasure, to 
the first occasion on which he heard a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
who leads the Opposition. And I 
member well how in debate on 
Address last Session the right hon. 
Gentleman insisted upon that essential 
feature of our relations with Turkey— 
that our expostulations on the subject 
of the Armenian ditticulty should not be 
made alone, but only in conjunction with 
other Powers. I believe that the reforms 
which we recommended to Turkey have, 
for the most part been accepted, but they 
have not been carried into effect. I 
don’t know how far it may be within the 
power of the rotten Government which 
sleeps at Constantinople to carry the 
reforms into effect, but at least it is 
known that hitherto such pressure has 
not been put upon the Sultan as might 
in the ordinary course of things be ex- 
pected to be necessary to compel that 
potentate to interest himself in the cause 
of justice and mercy. On this subject 
I don’t wish to suggest too much to the 
House. It will be felt, I am sure, that 
the feeling on this subject in this country 
is a sincere feeling. It has been shown 
by meetings of great masses of people ; 
it has been shown by the raising of large 
sums of money. I don’t inquire how far 
it may be due to the love of concerning 
oneself in large and distant affairs which 
many people have. I don’t ask how 
much it may be due to the false perspec- 
tive that comes from straining the eye 
into a far, and unfamiliar atmosphere. 
At all events it is a feeling of generous 
sympathy—a feeling of which we are 
proud, and of which I desire to speak 
with respect. But there must be some 
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seek for that limit in the phrases of the 
Treaty of Berlin, although it may be 
found there well defined, because such a 
search would be quite foreign to the 
spirit which breathes in the country on 
this question, and which demands that 
in a matter of duty should do her 
best. But if we are to find the limit of 
our duty towards the Armenians I think 
it may be discovered at the point where 
it meets and infringes upon our duty to 
our own country. I don’t wish, and 
indeed I am far from being able, to lay 
down the delicate frontier where those 
two duties meet, but there one 
opinion [I would like to express to 
the House. It is this, that those who 
may feel impelled, either in this House 
or elsewhere in public, to deplore the 
result of the negotiations with Turkey, 
or who feel impelled to insist on the 
responsibility of Great Britain in this 
question, will not, I feel, be doing their 
duty in assisting the people of this coun- 
try to come to a right conclusion upon 
a matter of conscience, unless they ac- 
company their criticisms with a clear 
statement of what they propose should 
be done, and a clear limit of how far 
they think this country should go in its 
attempt to assist the Armenians. The 
subject of foreign politics brings us most 
naturally to that of the naval defence 
of the Empire. Men of science have 
lately discovered a method by which 
certain rays are directed on the human 
hand, and are made to pass through the 
muscles and flesh, and throw an accurate 
picture of the structure of the bone 
which lies within. By some such pro- 
cess, during the past few months, the 
nature of our relations with foreign 
countries seems to have been made clear 
to people’s eyes. Indeed, our navy is, 
and always will be, the backbone of 
diplomacy in this country, and it is per- 
fectly clear to those who have been 
reading the newspapers for the last 
month, that all the muscles and nerves 
which are gathered together at the 
Foreign Office would have no compelling 
power if it were not that they had a 
point of support, a point of resistance, 1n 
the underlying solid skeleton of armed 
force. Tt must ever be a matter of con- 
gratulation to every citizen in this coun 
try, that all parties in this House are 
ready to consider the necessities of naval 
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defence ; and it may boldly be said that, | 
while this is the case, and only while| 
this is the case, can we say with confi- 
dence of this Empire, that it will not go | 
the way of boneless clay, and pass into 
nothing. JI have purposely left little! 
time in which to speak on the subjects 
of legislation which are to be submitted 
to the House, at any length. They 
divide themselves into two classes, and 
Iam happy to think that one class is 
small and the other very large. The 
small class is controversial, and it con- 
sists of the measure which has to deal 
with Voluntary Schools. That measure | 
must, of course, be entirely controver- 
sial. As a Scotch Member, I am in-) 
competent to speak on the subject, and 
I know that, at this moment, to speak 
on the subject would be of no use to the 
House. But the other subjects for legis- 
lation in connection with agriculture, 
with compensation to workmen for in-| 
juries, with Trish land laws, and with 
public health in Scotland—all these 
measures are, happily, of a kind the 
main principle of which is admitted on 
both sides of this House. As a new 
Member of this House I desire to say— 
and perhaps IT may speak the opinion | 
of other new Members—-that there is 
nothing which gives us so much pleasure 
in this Queen’s Speech as the knowledge 
that the measures which are to engage 
the attention of Parliament during this 
Session are of such a kind that the 
Government may look forward to the 
valuable assistance of Members on every 
side of the House. Allow me, in con- 
clusion, to express the hope that this 
Session may be one of real utility to this 
country. I cannot thank the House 
enough for their kindness in listening to 
me. I make the best return I can, and 
promise I shall trouble the House with 
my voice as seldom as possible. 

*Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said: The first and most 
agreeable part of the duty I am called 
upon to perform is to express, what I 
am sure is the feeling of all parties and 
of all Members in this House, satisfaction 
at the manner in which the office of 
moving and seconding the Address has 
heen performed to-night. [Cheers.] It 
has heen a more than usually difficult 
task, and I, who have a long par- | 


liamentary experience, can honestly say 
I have never seen it better, I had almost | 
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said so well done. [Cheers.] To me it 


is a matter of great personal satisfaction 
to be able to offer the congratulations of 
this House to gentlemen who are 
descended from men who have for many 
years been my personal friends. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’} With reference to the Mover 
of the Address, this T will say—that it is 
to me a great pleasure to witness the 
success of what I will call the spes sur- 
gentis Tuli—{ Cheers|—a gentleman who, 
in his first appearance in public life bids 
fair to continue the reputation of a name 
which has always been among the most 
distinguished of our Members [Cheers] 
and the son of one whatever may have 
been our recent political differences in 
respect of whom I will take upon 
me to say that those differences 
have never altered our mutual re- 
gard. [Cheers.| And with respect to 
my hon. Friend the Seconder of this 
Address, he recalls to me the memory of 
one of my oldest and most valued friends, 
less known, perhaps, to many present 
Members of this House, but amongst those 
who are my contemporaries remembered 
as one of the most distinguished Members 
of Parliament, a gentleman known to us 
then by the name of Stirling of Keir, a 
distinguished scholar, a noble gentleman, 
a man in the first class in literature 
| ‘‘hear, hear !’’ |—a charming companion 
and a faithful friend ; a man who in his 
public life was distinguished by an inde- 
pendence of character and a liberality 
of sentiment—which I was charmed to- 
night to hear reproduced by his son. 
[Cheers.| The first topic to which I 
ought to allude is one which has been 
dealt with with such good taste and with 
such sincerity by the Mover and Seconder 
—TI mean the expression which is con- 
tained in this Motion of the deep sym- 
pathy of the House of Commons with the 
sorrows which have befallen the Royal 
House. The feeling that every man 
here entertains towards the Queen, and 
the deep sympathy which they have in 
the irreparable loss which has fallen on 
Princess Henry of Battenberg is a sad 
subject on which it is not necessary that I 
should enlarge. The House of Commons 
has never been wanting in the sincere 
expression of its views. We all recog- 
nise that the late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg lost his life in his desire to 
show his deep attachment and willingness 
to sacrifice himself to the country of his 
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adoption. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Now, I) troversy. The Mover of the Address 
have to make some observations upon | talked of ruffled feelings. We ought all 
the Speech from the Throne —a Speech | to endeavour to remove any matter which 
of remarkable importance and consider- | tends to ruffle the feelings between Eng- 
able length. I think I may truly|land and the United States. I was 
say that never in my personal recollec- | very glad to see some few weeks ago that 
tion or, I think, in that of any living | the First Lord of the Treasury, speaking 
Member of this House, has the House of | at Manchester, said there had been great 
Commons assembled under such critical | misunderstandings on this subject on 
circumstances as they do to-day. Those| both sides. That is painfully apparent, 
haleyon days which were promised to us | and it is from these misunderstandings, 
by the Under Secretary to the Foreign |in my opinion, that the ruffling of feel- 
Office [ironical Opposition cheers| as the | ings has arisen. There arose in America 
natural and inevitable consequence of a | —it has been one of the principal causes 
change of Government have not arrived. | of irritation in that country—a notion 
| Laughter.| The herald angel of the lthat there was a disposition on the part 
Foreign Oftice has not brought to us that of the Government of Great Britain to 
millennium he led us to expect. Youth is | call in question what is called the Monroe 
the period of hope [/aughter], too often of |doctrine—a doctrine to which the 
illusion, and I think it likely that the| American people have a traditional and 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs with 
a riper acquaintance with affairs may 
think fit to alter his confident opinion 
that the troubles which arise abroad are 


always in consequence of the incompe- | 


tence of the Government at home 
[laughter |, and he will not be so certain 
as he was six months ago that the advent 
of one party in the State was certain at 
once to bring universal peace and good 
will among men. [Laughter.| I only 
wish he had shown himself less of a 
false prophet than he has proved to 
be. The first topic of importance in 
the Speech and by far the most 
serious, is that which deals with 
our relations with the United States. I 


will not comment—I do not venture to | 


do so—upon that paragraph with the 
freedom that was employed by the 
Seconder of the Address. He called it 
a masterpiece of euphemism. I accept 
that compliment of the paragraph, 
because I rejoice to think it is a 
paragraph which holds out  encour- 


agement in our expectations and hopes | 


that this question is on the road 
to an immediate settlement. Cer- 
tainly no word of criticism adverse to 
such a conclusion, no word of em- 
barrassment for the Government 
will fall from my lips. [Ministerial 
cheers.| I feel the deep responsibility 
which every man must bear in speaking 
on this subject, and will take care to 
say no word which shall stand in the 
way of a settlement of this question or 
create difficulties for the Government in 
seeking an early conclusion of this con- 
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|a passionate attachment. Bui that is dis- 
‘claimed and dispelled, and, as I say, I 
have no desire to introduce any contro- 
versial topics, and, therefore, I will not 
inquire how the impression arose. But 
it is highly desirable that this misunder- 
standing should be removed in the minds 
of the people of both countries. What 
is the Monroe doctrine ? People imagine 
there is something new, something 
mysterious, something extraordinary 
about it. There is nothing ef the kind. It 
is a very old doctrine—in force long before 
President Monrve’s time. The principle 
is a very old one. No one pretends, the 
United States have not pretended, that 
it is a doctrine of international law. It 
is nothing of the kind. It is a principle of 
|national policy. The basis of the Monroe 
| doctrine has been most accurately stated 
by Lord Salisbury in his despatch of 
|November. He states what is the 
principle upon which one State is entitled 
to take cognisance of controversies that 
|have arisen in other countries. I will 
|read his words, because I entirely adopt 
them, believing them to be perfectly 
|accurate. He says : 


| “The United States have a right like any 
| other nation to interpose in any controversy 
| by which their own interests are affected, and 
| they are the judges whether these interests are 
| jemeleed and in what measure they should be 
| sustained.” 

| Now, that is a general doctrine. It 
is the doctrine upon which all States 
have acted, and upon which they act 
snow. Upon that was founded what in 
- last century was called the balance 
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of power. It was on that that the 
Wars of the Succession rested. It is 
upon that ground that we have interposed 
in Belgium, in Greece, in Turkey, and in 
many other places. The Monroe doc- 
trine is not an extension of that prin- 
ciple. It is a limitation of that princi- 
ple. What other States claim to exercise 
everywhere, the Monroe doctrine has 
limited to the American Continent. The 
United States, following the wise teach- 
ings of Washington, have declared their 
disinclination, their determination, not 
to interfere in the controversies of 
European Powers. But they have 
declared that controversies on the 
AmericanContinenthave a special interest 
for themselves, and they judge what are 
the controversies in which they are 
interested and in which they feel called 
upon to interpose. They have said by 
the Monroe doctrine that it is their fixed 
policy that any invasion of the territorial 
or political rights of American States in 
controversy with European Powers is a 
matter of special importance to the United 
States. That is the Monroe doctrine, and 
Ido not understand why feeling should be 
ruffled upon that subject. That is the 
doctrine ; it is not disputed. And it is 
not disputed in this paragraph of the 
Speech, I am rejoiced to say, because it 
is said here that the Government of the 
United States have expressed a wish to 
co-operate—that is, of course, to take 
their part in this controversy between 
England and Venezuela with respect to 
the boundary. What is the sentiment 
of the British Government upon that 
subject as declared in the Speech from 
the Throne? Why that they sympa- 
thise in that wish on the part of the 
United States to co-operate in the 
settlement of the question. I have seen 
in newspapers and elsewhere attempts to 
treat the intervention of the United 
States in this matter as a thing that 
ought to be resented and repelled. Her 
Majesty's Government do not resent or 
repel it. On the contrary, they say that 
the wish is one which they welcome, and 
that they are anxious and willing to co- 
operate. Do let us get that misunder- 
standing out of the way. It is the right 
of the United States. It is one which 
they have chosen to exercise, and it is 
one which the Government, in the Speech 
from the Throne, welcome. Now, the 


only practical question that remains is 
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whether there has been an invasion of 
the rights of an American State in the 
case of Venezuela and in respect of the 
boundary. The United States have 
made no pronouncement upon that ques- 
tion at all. They have appointed a 
Commission to inform their judgment 
on the subject. If arbitration had taken 
place, as they suggested, that Commission 
would not have been necessary, because 
the arbitrator would have decided the 
question. But now let us come to 
another misunderstanding which has 
ruffled feeling. 1 have seen it stated 
that the appointment of that Com- 
mission was an offence to the people and 
the Government of Great Britain. That 
is not the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, happily. I observe that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on January 
29th, speaking at Bristol, said :— 
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“He did not think it a cause of complaint 
that the President of the United States, sup- 
ported by Congress, should have appointed an 
American Commission to ascertain the facts for 
the information of their Government.” 


That is a complete acceptance of the 
appointment of the Commission by the 
United States, a most reasonable 
and proper declaration, but it is a 
declaration which is_ calculated, I 
hope, to remove many misunderstand- 
ings on that subject. I have seen 
article after article in the news- 
papers treating the appointment of the 
Commission as a thing we ought to 
resent and ought not to recognise. This 
Commission is to inform the judgment 
of the United States, with whom our 
Government desires to co-operate. How 
can the Government of the United 
States co-operate with us unless they 
have the information at their disposal 


which will enable them to assist in 
settling the boundary?  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| But we have a great deal to 


learn on that subject yet. I confess the 
more I have read on this subject from 
lawyers, geographers, and diplomatists the 
more obscure it seems to me to become. 

‘* Hear, hear!’’| I regret very much 
the delay that has taken place in the 
publication of the English case. I 
should have thought that before the Dis- 
patch of Mr. Olney was answered all our 
materials would have been collected and 
ready to lay before the United States 
and before the world at large. [‘‘ Hear, 
[First Night. 
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hear !’’| But what is our situation in| First Lord of the Treasury a week 
this matter and what is the situation of |or two ago. Speaking at Manchester 
the United States of America? We|he said :— 
have mo desire whatever to assert any “The Foreign Office is now engaged in com- 
claim to territory to which we are piling and bringing together every document of 
not clearly entitled. The question is, | importance bearing on the case. I understand 
What is that territory 2 That that is a | from the ordinary sources of information that 
doubtful question who can deny? The ere yg edie | United States. bars 
diplomacy of 50 years, the correspon- Shi say s b 
dence, the agreements, the conflict- | You will see here that the First Lord of 
ing claims, the multitudinous lines at | the Treasury adopts the American Com- 
various times drawn and withdrawn by | Mission in the same way as the Chancellor 
both sides, the different maps—all that | Of the Exchequer : 
demonstrates that this is a most doubtful | «po inye stigate the same subject, and surely 
question, on which I observe that the | with all this mass of material before the public 
people who are the most ignorant pro- | of both countrie 8, it will be hard indeed if the 
nounce with the greatest confidence, | Common sense of the Anglo-Saxon race is not 
; 2: 5 pan : able to settle every point in dispute without the 
[Cheers.] It is like the questions we}, ititrament of war.” 
remember in old days of the determi- 
nation of the marches on the Scottish |Then how is this matter to be settled ? 
moorlands, and in very odd ways these | It is to be settled upon the «vidence of 
marches were determined. Well, Sir, it | the English case and on the evidence of 
is the business of diplomatists, or ought to the American case. That is the view 
be, to come to a reasonable settlement of |of Her Majesty's Government, and a 
all such comparatively trivial matters. | very reasonable and proper view. What 
Diplomacy has had this matter in hand for | is it that the common sense of the Anglo- 
half a century, and a mighty bad hand|Saxon race desires in the midst of this 
it has made of it. [« Hear, hear !’’ | | pene and conflicting material? It 
In my opinion it is not creditable that a | will certainly appear that there is a great 
question of this character should have | deal to be said on both sides, that there 
heen allowed to fester until it has broken | is a great deal of obscurity in a question of 
out in an open and dangerous sore, to|this kind, which goes back for nearly a 
breed bad blood between two great|century. The question is, What was 
nations. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It is the| the Dutch title in 18147? and that is 
first duty of the Government—TI say it|the matter you have to investigate. 
in no party spirit, I speak of the Gov-| There are only two methods of settling 
ernment of this great Empire, having the | the question. One is by an amicable con- 
interests of the whole nation and not vention, setting aside archaic research 
any section of it at heart—to take/in the matter. If that could be reached 
measures without delay to heal that sore. | it would be a very good thing; but if it 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] What the country | cannot be reached, if it should appear 
demands without distinction of party, | on inquiry that the differences of opinion 
and what it has a right to demand, is|are not capable of solution in that 
that this dispute should be brought at|way, why, then, what objection can 
once and without delay to an honourable |there be to referring that difference 
solution. [Cheers.| If it is proved|to the arbitration of a third 
that the rights of Venezuela have not | Power? [Cheers.| The United States 
been invaded by Great Britain, the|of America and Great Britain are to 
United States of America have no cause | their honour, and profess to be, great 
of complaint, and they make no com- | advocates of arbitration throughout the 
plaint. If it turns out that we have|world. We have settled many great and 
occupied territory to which we have no|dangerous disputes by arbitration with 
title, we make no pretence to maintain |the United States—questions of claim, 
such occupation. How, then, are we to/| questions of boundary. It must be ad- 
arrive at a conclusion in this matter ?| mitted that there are questions which are 
Again I desire to speak in the language | beyond the reach of arbitration ; but is 
of the Government and not in any|this one? If there are questions within 
language of my own. I think I can|the domain of arbitration, would you 
entirely adopt the view stated by the | exclude a question of this kind? But it 
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is not necessary to argue that point. Her | 
Majesty’s Government do not reject arbi- | 
tration. They accept the principle of | 
arbitration as applicable to this case. | 
So I read the Dispatch of Lord Salisbury 
in November last. It is the question of 
the limitation of arbitration, but in the! 
matter of limitation of arbitration you 
ought not to be too stiff or too arbi- 
trary. It is not for one party in a dis- 
pute to define what is the dispute. It 
is quite plain that both parties to the 
dispute will have different opinions upon 
the subject. You will be very confident 
in your view and the other party will be 
equally confident in theirs. But mark 
this, if you choose to lay down a definite 
line which is to exclude the extreme 
claims of one party, do you think it 
reasonable that on the other side of the 
line your extreme claims should be left 
open, so that you may gain what you can 
in the arbitration and they can gain 
nothing? [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’| TI have 
ventured to make these observations, I 
hope in no party spirit, with no 
intention and no effect of embarrassing, 
but rather of aiding the Government. 
I believe that the Government are 
most sincerely anxious, as they must 
be anxious, to settle this question. 
I believe that the Government of the 
United States are willing to co-operate 
with them in settling this question, and 
it ought to be the object of every man 
on both sides of the Atlantic to do what 
they can within their respective spheres 
to assist in the settlement of this matter. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] There is one thing 
which I venture to say ought not to stand 
in the way of a settlement, and that is 
false pride or diplomatic punctilio as to 
past transactions. It is not a question of 
this Government or of that Government. 
There have been a dozen Governments 
of different parties during the 50 years 
we have had this question in hand. They 
may have made mistakes in the positions 
taken up by them; but this is a 
matter far too grave for party recrim- 
ination or paltry criticisms. What 
we have to do if we want to settle this 
question is to obliterate the controversies 
of the past which have unhappily proved 
so unfruitful. We ought to apply our 
minds solely and singly to the question 
as it now stands before us, and we ought 
to make known to the world our sincere 
desire that justice should be done in this 
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case and to adopt the best method for 
seeing that justice is done. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear’’| I speak with a deep sense of 
earnestness in this matter, and I confess 
I rejoice in the language of this para- 
graph of the Speech from the Throne, in 
which the Government declare first of all 
that they are in negotiation with the 
Government of the United States for the 
settlement of this question, and in the 
next place that they are encouraged in 
the hope of a satisfactory solution of it. 
And next I must make some observations 
on the paragraph of the Speech which 
refers to the Transvaal. There are obvious 
reasons why it is impossible to discuss 
that question in detail now. We all 
lament and condemn the outrageous 
and disastrous event of the invasion of 
the Transvaal by an amed force from 
British territory. [Cheers.| But there 
are two things which may be said, and 
which I think ought to be said, to-day. 
First of all, I think we ought all to ex- 
press our complete approval of the con- 
duct of the Colonial Secretary [Cheers] 
and of the  statesmanlike courage, 
promptitude, and decision with which 
he has disengaged all responsibility on the 
part of the British Government for this 
deplorable attack made upon a friendly 
State by men for whose actions we are 
prima facie responsible. _ [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?| We may tender to him our 
thanks. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| He knew 
the obligations under which we lay to the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public. He was one of the principal 
authors of the Convention under which 
those obligations arose, and he has done 
what lay in his power as a man of honour 
and a British Statesman to fulfil those 
obligations, and to denounce and defeat 
a breach of faith which threatened dis- 
credit to the British name throughout 
the world. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
is another thing which ought, I think, 
to be said, and which is due from the 
House of Commons. President Kruger 
has received the thanks of the Queen. 
[Cheers.| His conduct is recognised in 
the Speech from the Throne, and we also 
applaud the magnanimity and_ the 
humanity which he has exhibited under 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty. 
[Cheers.| I think the page of history 
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offers few examples of such modera- 
tion under such conditions. 
hear!’? } 


** Hear, 
It is well that in the difficult 
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questions that lie before us we should 
have to deal with a Statesman of such 
moderation and of such _ wisdom. 
[Cheers.| That is all I should have de- 
sired or should have thought it necessary 
to say if in other quarters a prudent 
reserve had been exercised.  [{ Cheers. | 
But in the speech made by the Prime 
Minister a few days ago upon this matter, 
—what I must call an astounding and 
deplorable utterance—which has made it 
impossible to pass over the matter in 
silence. [Cheers.| In his desire to 
attack Home Rule, Lord Salisbury 
thought it necessary to drag the African 
trouble into his denunciation of Home 
Rule in order to reinforce his argu- 
ments. I should have thought that 
with the study he has given to that 
subject he might have picked up stones 
enough to fling at Home Rule without 
seizing upon this delicate and dangerous 
topic as a missile to throw at his op- 
ponents. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’| His 
favourite aversion we all know is Home 
Rule. [Cheers and laughter.) He 
regards it as anathema, and_there- 
fore he selects for attack the Government 
of the Transvaal, and says that it is the 
worst example of extreme Home Rule. 
[Cheers.| The Prime Minister asked how 
Home Rule, which was conferred upon 
the Transvaal by a patriotic Ministry 
some years ago, had answered to the 
mother country. 
the patriotic Ministry, I leave that to 
be answered by the Secretary for the 
Colonies and the President of the 
Council, who were principal Members 
of it. [Cheers and laughter.| But 
what was the object of using lan- 
guage of that character, and what 
impression is it likely to make upon 
President Kruger and upon the people | 
of the South African Republic as to 
our sincerity and goodwill towards their 
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As to the sneer about | 





Government and our fidelity to their | 
Constitution, to which we were parties ? | 
Why, they may well be led to believe | 


. . . } 
that there is a more patriotic Government 
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reconcile? [‘ Hear, hear!”] Was it to 
assist the path of the Irish Secretary, or 
was it to smooth the path of the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies? [‘ Hear, hear!” 
andlaughter.| For whatobject was a vision 
of Scotch moss-troopers invoked to come 
tothe rescue of the Ulster of South Africa? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Does Lord Salisbury 
really believe that this is the language 
and the tone in which the matter is 
regarded by the sober-minded people of 
England? I am not speaking of music- 
halls or of Poets Laureate. [Cheers and 
langhter.| Is that the spirit in which 
the people of England expect a question 
of this character to be dealt with by 
the Prime Minister of England? [ Cheers. | 
Is it tolerable that the unhappy 
feuds of one country should be em- 
ployed to inflame the aninosities of 
another so as to aggravate a danger in 
both? [ Hear, hear!”] Language of 
this kind can have no other effect than 
to make the Government of the Trans- 
vaal distrust our good will and good 
faith, and lead them to believe that the 
sympathiy of the people of England and 
of the British Government is not with 
their Constitution, but with those who 
have attempted by force to overthrow it. 
[| Hear, hear!” and eries of “No!”] 
And yet the whole of our position for 
the future depends on our satisfying the 
Government of the Transvaal that we 
mean to act in good faith towards them 
and their Constitution. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
If we expect them to respect our claims 
under the Convention we must respect 
their rights under that Convention. 
[Cheers.| It is very fitting to employ our 
legitimate influence with them to obtain 
justice for the Uitlanders. It is clearly not 
in the interests of President Kruger to 
destroy the industry of the territory over 
which he rules. I was very glad to see 
in the able Dispatch of the Secretary of 
the Colonies that he had addressed him- 
self largely to this subject. He stated, 
and stated truly, that this outrageous 
attempt to overthrow the Government 





now in office who hold different views as | of the Transvaal by force did not proceed 
to the extreme Home Rule which prevails | from and had not the sympathy of the 
at present in the South African Re-| majority of the Uitlanders of the Rand. 
public. For what purpose were the|[{“ Hear, hear!”] This is not the time to 
bitterest memories of Trish strife | discuss the details of the proposals which 
brought up, which could only serve | have been made in regard to the Uit- 
to inflame the quarrel which now] landers. The right hon. Gentleman will 
unhappily exists between races med oo expect that we shall object to the 


principle upon which they are founded. 
\ 


South Africa whom it is our policy to 
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(Laughter.| They are Home Rule pure 
and simple. [Cheers and laughter.| I 
suppose that in this complex Govern- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman is the 
homceopath who is to cure the evils of the 
extreme Home Rule denounced by Lord 
Salisbury by an additional Home Rule, 
a Home Rule within a Home Rule. 
[Cheers and laughter.| Of course we do 
not complain of that, except in so far as 
people sometimes complain of plagiarism. 
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[“Hear, hear!” and langhter.| We 
recognise our own thunder. [Cheers and 


lanyhter.| There is the separate taxa- 
tion, there is the veto, there is the 
tribute, the famous Westminster ques- 
tion—there you have it all. [Cheers 
and laughter.) It is in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s early and, if he will 
alow me to call it so, his best 
manner. [Cheers and laughter.| We 
always return to our early love, and I 
am very glad to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman threw back to the old 
strain. [Cheers and laughter.| He has 
stated that President Kruger is likely to 
come to this country. I am sure that if 
he does so he will receive in this country 
that welcome which he deserves—{ cheers 
—and I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
a fortunate issue of the new Round Table 
Conference. [Cheers and laughter.) I 
was struck by the commentary in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Dispatch on the 
state of political parties in the Volks- 
raad. He pointed out—and it has often 
happened in the history of States-—that 
the evils that have arisen in Johannes- 
burg have come from the delay in 
reforms, and he says that— 





“The difficulties of the reforming party in the 
Volksraaad and in the Executive appear to have 
arisen from the strong prejudices of the more 
conservative burghers.”’ 


[Cheers and laughter.| He says that— 


“There should be extensive changes in the 
law, the necessity of which may not be apparent 
to the more conservative section of the burghers, 
who may not have mastered the facts of the 
situation.” 


| Laughter. | Conservative burghers 
seem to be very much the same 


all the world over | Opposition laughter}, 
and the consequence of their not master- 
ing the facts and resisting too long con- 
stitutional reforms is to bring about 
evils with which we are all acquainted. 
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I observe in another part of the Dis- 
patch that the right hon. Gentleman 
states that there were good hopes to be 
entertained for the future, in conse- 
quence of the Progressives having ob- 
tained a majority at the last Election. 
[Laughter.| Well, Sir, in that respect 
the South Africans are more fortunate 
than the English. I was not aware 
before that the word “ Progressive ” 
had attained the dignity of an 
official Dispatch. I only hope that 
when President Kruger comes here the 
right hon. Gentleman will take care that 
he is not plied too much with Unionist 
literature. [Opposition laughter.| He 
might be led to suppose that there was 
a snake in the grass, and that these 
Home Rule proposals were of a danger- 
ous, separatist character, and that they 
might endanger the integrity of the 
South African Republic. I would in- 
vite him also to keep clear of the Irish 
Nationalist Members, lest they might 
ask him why the same terms are not 
offered to Ireland. Sir, the first thing 
that we have to do is to make it clear to 
President Kruger and his people that we 
are resolved to respect the Government 
of the Transvaal, and not to encourage, 
comfort, and support those who have 
endeavoured, or are about to endeavour, 
to overthrow it. Whether that is what 
we sincerely intend will appear from the 
manner in which we deal with what has 
happened—namely, the invasion of their 
country by an armed force proceeding 
from our territory. The first and most 
important question is, not one of indi- 
vidual offenders, but of the relation of 
the Chartered Company to these trans- 
actions. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That will be 
inquired into, I gather from the Speech 
from the Throne. If it is convenient to 
the Government, we should like to know 
what is to be the character of that In- 
quiry. The position of chartered com- 
panies is a very anomalous one; it is 
one of limited liability for themselves, 
but unlimited liability for us. I was 
reading only this morning in a very able 
book by Mr. Lawrence, on “Theprinciples 
of international law,” some observations 
which seem to me to be very true. 
He says that— 


“ There is doubtless much fascination in the idea 
of opening up new territories to the commercial 
and political influence of a country, and at the 
same time adding nothing te its financial burdens 


[First Night. 
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or its international obligations, but experience;take in the future. I venture to say 
shows that the glamour soon wears off, and the | that by the manner in which we d l 
State which seeks to obtain power without re- |. | “A ve 4 4 ea: 
sponsibility obtains instead responsibility with- | with this question we shall be judged, 
out power ” {not only as a Government, but as a 
Re ’ nation. The Government have done 
[Opposition cheers.| That 18 precisely their part in the matter, and done it well, 
what has happened to us. We have had | [Cheers.] Yes, but the nation has to do 
the responsibility, but we have not had |its part in this matter, and it will be seen 
the power in the past to prevent that | by our conduct whether we do in our 
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which has happened. Sir, if we choose 
to delegate sovereign power we are an- 
swerable for the conduct of our dele- 
gates. One chartered company has 
recently gone into liquidation, and an- 
other chartered company has involved 
us in responsibilities which are very 
heavy for us to bear. The first question 
we have to ask is how our Government 
at the Cape came to be ignorant of 
what was going on at Mafeking and its 
neighbourhood in the last days of 
December. [ Hear, hear!”] They had 
all the means at their disposal which 
ought to have informed them of what 
was occurring. It seems an absurd sug- 
gestion to reproach President Kruger 
because he did not inform us of what 
was going on in our own territory. 
What an extraordinary situation for a 
responsible Government to be in! I 
observe from his Dispatch that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Sec- 
retary was the first person to know of 
it. He received intelligence on Decem- 
ber 29th that this attack was likely to 
be made, and it was left to him to 
inform Sir Hercules Robinson of what 
was going on in Bechuanaland. That 
is a most extraordinary state of things, 
and one which requires, | 
great deal of explanation. What is 
to be done? This is a question which I 
think the Government will probably be 
able to answer—what is to be the situa- 
tion of the Chartered Company at 
present and in the interval which will 
occur before the trial of Dr. Jameson 
(which will be postponed, I suppose), 
and what security are we to have that 
this sort of thing is not to recur! It is ob- 
vious, I think, that the charter of the Char- 
tered Company must be ‘revised, but it 
must be revised under the superintendence 
andtheauthority of Parliament. [‘Hear, 
hear!”] Parliament must have a voice, 
Parliament must be informed of what 
has occurred, and Parliament must con- 


sider with Her Majesty's Government 
what kind of securities it is necessary to | 


Sir William Harcourt. 


think, a| 


hearts, ex animo, condemn what we pro- 
|fess to disavow; whether we really 
| regret that this attempt has been made ; 
\or whether what we really deplore is 
\that it should have failed. [‘ Hear, 
-hear!”] On the answer to that question 
| depends the possibility of your restoring 
|peace to the distracted races in South 
Africa, and on that will depend the 
estimation which is formed of you in the 
| world. If the world supposes that all 
| these are hollow pretences, and that what 
the English people really approve is 
what has been done, then you cannot 
|complain if a severe judgment is passed 
upon you by the civilised werld. There 
|is one other matter which I feel bound 
| to deal with, and that is the question of 
Armenia. My hon. Friend, the seconder 
‘of the Address, called the paragraph 
relating to Armenia disappointing ; that 
‘isa mild phrase in my opinion, it is a 
| paragraph which is absolutely inadequate, 
| totally unworthy, and which entirely 
fails to represent the feeling of the people 
of this country in regard to our relations 
with the Sultan at Constantinople. The 
conduct of the Government in respect 
to this paragraph of the Speech is to my 
mind entirely inexplicable. It speaks 


of — 


“the reforms for which, in conjunction with 
the Emperor of Russia, and the President of 
the French Republic, I have felt it my duty to 
press,” 


But this is what took place under the 
late Government; is that all that has 
happened? Has there been no appeal to 
the other Powers? What has become of 
that concert of Europe of which we have 
heard so much? There is not so much 
as a reference to the Conference of the 
Powers in this paragraph. It is an 
extraordinary omission. Of the horrors 
which have taken place in Armenia it is 
difficult to speak, it is impossible to 
exaggerate. [A voice; “Oh,” and “Hear, 
hear!”| The voice that will attempt to 
diminish those horrors is a single voice 
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in this House, and I believe it is a single | 
voice in this country. We know only a 
part of them ; the papers that have been 
presented deal with one massacre alone, 
but while we, and Russia and France, 
were remonstrating, massacre after 
massacre followed ; and all that we know 
of these massacres officially is as yet 
nothing. All this has deeply moved the | 
indignation, and has affected the heart | 
and conscience of the nation. We have 
been traditionally the protectors of | 
Turkey and of the Sultan; in 1878, | 
when the Russian armies were with-| 
drawn, mainly on our pressure, the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan received 
guarantees of which we were the prin- 
cipal authors—Lord Salisbury said that 
he had himself drafted those guarantees. 
What was the character of those 
guarantees ? They were joint European 
guarantees given by the six powers at 
Berlin. Nothing more extraordinary, I 
think, has ever occurred than the attempt 
of the very author of those guarantees 
tominimise them and to treat them as 
practically unimportant. Lord Salisbury 
said theother day tothe Nonconformists— 








“ All that there is is an article in the Treaty | 
of Berlin in which six Powers agree not to act | 
with any outside person, but with each other, | 
that if the Sultan promulgated certain reforms | 
they would watch for the execution of those | 
reforms.” | 


Where is that word “if” to be found | 
in the Treaty of Berlin! Why, Sir, the 
whole point of the Treaty of Berlin | 
was that there was a covenant on the 
part of the Sultan, who was to be 
released from the pressure of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, that he would do the} 
work which the Russian Government | 
were ready to do; and that the Powers | 
of Europe, not relying on the promise of | 
the Sultan alone, would see that those | 
reforms were carried into effect. [ Cheers. | | 
Lord Salisbury calls for verifying refer- | 
ences, but when you look at the text 
you will find he is absolutely incorrect. 
The article in the Treaty of Berlin is 
this :-— 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out 


’ 


without further delay ”- 


no “if” about that— 


“the improvements and reforms demanded by 
local requirements in the provinces inhabited by 
Armenians, and to guarantee them security 
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against Circassians and Kurds, and it will 
periodically make known the steps to this effect 
to the Powers who will superintend their appli- 
cation.” 


Tracious Speech, 


Is it possible that a document could be 
more directly in contradiction of the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister ? Those were 


| the European engagements, but under the 


Cyprus Convention we had a special and 
several covenant of our own. We were to 
defend Turkey in Asia Minor. We were 
to hold Cyprus ; and Turkey in considera- 
tion of that undertaking covenanted to 
protect the Christian population in 
Armenia. That is the situation as it 
stands upon the policy of 1878. That is 
our responsibility in the matter. The 
support that we have given to Turkey 
was conditional on the covenants which 
the Sultan has foully broken and is daily 
violating. [Loud cheers.| It was from 


| the sense of our primary responsibility in 


that matter that the late Government 
thought it right, in concert with 
Russia and France, to press for those 
reforms ; but, unless Iam mistaken, the 


| present Government have gone further, 
jand they have invited concerted action 


with the six Powers—I do not know 
how it is, but I imagine that is the case 
from the language of Lord Salisbury. 
did Lord Salisbury say at the 
Guildhall dinner on this subject ? 


“T believe the Powers will stand together 
that they were never more disposed to stand 
together—by the European system which their 
joint wisdom has devised. I do not know the 
contingencies that may arise, but no man will 
say that it is impossible that they (the Powers) 
may weary of the cry of suffering which goes 
up in their ears, and may find some other 
arrangement which is a substitute for that which 
does not fulfil the hopes that were entertained 
40 years ago. There is, therefore” 


this was the declaration made to Europe 
and to the world 


“in the concert of the Powers, which I put 
forward as a marked phenomenon at the present 
time” 


that marked phenomenon to which there 
is not a word of reference in the Speech 
from the Throne— 


“there is nothing in that to console those who 
would perpetuate misgovernment or to silence 
the voice of those who would impress upon the 
rulers of the Ottoman Empire that the one 
burning necessity of the hour is that they should 
give the common blessing of good government to 
those under their rule.” 
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That was language worthy of an English | 
Minister. [‘ Hear, hear !”] That state-| 
ment was received with universal | 
satisfaction in this country, and through- 
out Europe and America too. It was | 
a message of hope to the Ar- 
menians, and the disappointment of 
which has cruelly aggravated their 
position. Lord Salisbury, I think in 


Bradford, while we were still in Office, | 


spoke emphatically of the mischief of 
threatening where you could not and did 
not intend to act. And yet he has 
wddressed language to the Sultan of 
Turkey such as 1 cannot recollect to have 
ever heen addressed by one Sovereign 
to another. This is what he said, and 
he spoke as the mouthpiece of the Concert 
of Europe :— 


“The nature of things and the providence of 
God has determined that persistent and constant 
misgovernment must lead the Government that 
follows it to its doom. He” 


that is, the Sultan— 


“is not exempt more than any other potentate 
from the law that injustice will bring to the 
highest ruin.” 


That is what the law of nature and 
the providence of God has provided as a 
remedy for misgovernment. Who stands 
in the way of that redress, and who has 
stood for many years in the way of the 
remedies in the nature of things and the 
providence of God to put an end to this 
detestakle misrule? Who has secured 
to the Sultan of Turkey impunity for 
that misgovernment which ought to, 
bring every ruler to ruin! It is those 
who have not performed the task they had 
undertaken, but which they now declare 
they were unable to perform. These were 
our European engagements ; but under the 
Cyprus Convention we have a separate 
covenant with the Sultan. We undertook 
to relieve Turkey from the pressure of | 
Russia in Asia. We undertook to defend 
her by foree against Russia in Asia 
Minor. She gave usa covenant in return 
that she would protect the Christians, 
and we occupied Cyprus to give 
effect to this agreement. What is our 
position under the Berlin Convention 
and the Cyprus Convention? What is 
now the statement made in the speech 
to the Nonconformists? Lord Salisbury 
tells us “the Sultan’s Government is 
and 


weak, wretched, and powerless ;” 
~**s William Harcourt. 
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the failure of the policy of 1878. 
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then he proceeds :—‘“ The opinion of the 
Powers "—mark, he does not say his 
own opinion—“ is that there is only one 
power in that country left, feeble as it is, 


and that is the prestige of the Sultan’s 
name.” The prestige of the Sultan’s 


name! TI have heard that word * pres- 
tige” used and abused many a time, but 
never, I think, was it with such evil 
odour as when it is applied to the pres- 
tige of the Sultan’s name.  [Cheers,]| 
“They believe in his good will ”—does 
Lord Salisbury believe in his good will ? 
“and they think that in that direction 
more than in any other relief from the 
sufferings which the Christians in 
Armenia endure is to be looked for.” 
“Tt is not for me,” says Lord Salisbury, 
“to pass judgment on their views. It 
may be right or it may be wrong. There 
is no doubt there is no other means of 
obtaining that end. No other means 
have been suggested. At: all events, 
there is no other way ovt.” Was 
there such a declaration of diplomatic 
insolvency? [Cheers.] What a confes- 
sion of national impotence !—such a 
confession as I believe has never before 
fallen to the lot of a British Minister to 
make. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Lord Salisbury 
says that he does not care for “ isola- 
tion.” I think that was not a prudent 
declaration, for he has got it to his 
heart’s content. The First Lord of the 
Treasury the other day said :—-“ At all 
events it is not our fault.” Whose fault 
is it? We have never been told what 
you have done or what you have 
attempted to do. You come _ before 
the Nonconformists to make a decla- 
ration of impotence. The question 
T ask is, Is this to be the be-all 
and the end-all of the great Anglo- 
Turkish policy of 1878? Is this the 
final and practical outcome of the tri- 
umphal return from Berlin? [Cheers.| 
Is this peace with honour? [Cheers.| A 
great historian has said “they make a 
solitude and they call it peace.” ‘That 
is the peace which the Sultan gives to 
Armenia. As to “honour” under 
present circumstances, the less we say 
about it the better. The only honour 
the Government has secured is the 
thanks from the Sultan for their high 
appreciation of his prestige and his 


good will towards the Armenians. 
Sir, we have a right to point to 


On 
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these Benches we always protested 
against it. I recollect very well that 
memorable night. It was the first 
Debate upon the outrages of a similiar 
character, which had taken place in the 
European provinces of Turkey. It was 
the night upon which Mr. Disraeli made 
his last speech in the House of Com- 
mons. I have good reason to recollect 
it, for, standing in this very place, | 


Majesty's Most 


ventured to express an opinion that we | 


ought to have done with the Turk. 


[¢ ‘heers. | 


me for expressing that opinion. You 
proceeded with that policy, and we all 
remember the glorious campaign under 
Mr. Gladstone | Opposition cheers| which 
we fought against that policy. You per- 
sisted, you got up a Russian scare in 
those days. [“Oh,” and Opposition 


cheers.| Oh, yes, and then we are told 
now that we cannot induce Russia 
to undertake the task. We pro- 
tested against that policy. It was 


popular, especially in the music-halls 
{A laugh.| The fleets entered the Dar- 


danelles. Two of the most considerable 
members of that Government left it 
upon that account. The late Lord 


Derby and the late Lord Carnarvon 
retired from the Administration, and I 
was reminded of that circumstance the 
other day by an extract I saw from a 
speech that was made by Lord Carnar- 
von. % That extract is so appropriate to 
the present moment that 1 will venture 
to read it to the House. He said: 


“By that policy at Berlin her Majesty's 
Government have put themselves very much in 
the position of a merchant who contracts an un- 
limited liability with an insolvent partner. 
Those who hold the views which I do on the 
subject may very well be content to wait for 
the verification which time will bring with it. 
Tam satistied that when the excitement of the 
present moment has gone by, and when the 
glamour which now bewitches men’s minds has 
passed away, when men open their eyes to the 
sober realities of the question, they will find 
themselves confounded by that most terrible 
and painful dilemma—either the necessity of 
carrying through an «almost hopelessly im- 
practicable obligation, or retreating from it at 
the expense of national credit and honour.” 
[ Opposition cheers. ] 


That was the prediction of your former 


colleague who left you in 1878, and it is | 


now verified in its very letter to-day. 
You undertook at that time obligations 





With that kindness which T | 
always received from him, he rebuked | 
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| which you could not carry out, and the 
|reonegner in which we find ourselves, and 
‘from which you tell us there is no way 
out, is the consequence of that policy. 
We were told then—TI am not speaking 
of the present Secretary for the Colonies, 
who was one of the most ardent 
champions of the principle we then 
advocated — we were told that we 
had achieved the emancipation of 
Armenia and the civilisation of Asia 
Minor. I remember well Lord 
Harrowby’s speech. He was a member 
of the Government, and said :— 


(rracious Speech. 


sO 


“T have wandered amongst the Armenian 
hills, and one cry from all these people has 
always met my ears.” 


And then he told us that we were 
going with railways, steam ploughs, 
manufactures, and all the arts of peace 
to Armenia, | Zaughter.| Has the policy 
of 1878 brought these blessings of peace 
to Armenia? I would not advise Lord 
Harrowby to wander now amongst the 
Armenian hills. [Zaughter.| We took 
Cyprus. What did we take Cyprus for ? 
It was to be the basis of our operations. 
It was what Lord Beaconsfield called a 
A place @armes for what 
purpose? In the speech to the Noncon- 
formists Lord Salisbury ridiculed the 
notion of a British force operating in 
the Taurus and Lake Van. That was 
exactly the thing for which you took 
Cyprus. That was for what you held 
the place Carmes. We denounced that 
at the time as a thing which was im- 
possible and impracticable as Lord Salis- 
bury declares it to be to-day. But what 
do you hold Cyprus for now? It is not, 
I suppose, to fight the Russians in 
support of the Government of the 
Sultan in Armenia. What is the result 
of this policy? It is that you have 
secured impunity to the Sultan by 
all these arrangements; you have re- 
moved from him the pressure which in 
the nature of things, under the provi- 
dence of God, would otherwise have 
compelled him to have given good gov- 
ernment to these people. T feel T have 
trespassed at a great deal too much 
length, and I will now rapidly come to a 
‘conclusion. There is a new version of 
the economical paragraph. It says eco- 
‘nomy has been studied, but that much 
|additional expenditure will be incurred. 


D2 [First Night. 
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And then there is a paragraph with refer- 
ence to the Navy. On that head I will say 
—TI can remember no instance in which 
the House of Commons has refused to 
the responsible Government of the time 
those additions to the defences of the 
country which, upon their responsibility, 
they say are required by the nation. I do 
not believe we are likely to do so now. 
There is a mention of agriculture. There, 
again, I am sure I am expressing the 
opinion of both sides of the House that 
there is a great desire to give any assist- 
ance or support consistent with the rights 
of other classes of the community 
| ‘Hear, hear!” | which may be possible to 
that distressed industry, whose sufferings 
we fully recognise and desire to alleviate. 
There is one thing which I have been 
very glad see in the observations | 
which the Government have made upon 
this subject—viz., that they do not seek 
to give that relief by adding to the cost 
of the food of the people. 
hear!”] There has been an entire dis- 
claimer of any intention to raise the price 
of corn, either by protection or by} 
tampering with the currency. [A /augh.} 
I am also pleased to see that on the 
latter point that the conclusion 
at which the German Government 
have arrived upon the same _ subject. | 
Then, as regards education, [ will say no | 
more than this—that I very much regret | 
that the Seconder of the Address spok e| 
of that as a controversial subject. | 
suppose he has more means of knowing 
what the plans of the Government are 
than I have. Iam very sorry that the 
Government should have thought this an 
appropriate occasion to raise a contro- 
versial subject of that character, and to 
open wounds that were healed 20 years 
ago. [ Opposition cheers. | T think that 
is a deplorable matter, but still, at the 


to 
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has been announced, a thing which every- 
one naturally expected. There are many 
other subjects mentioned in the Speech. 
There is one which is conspicuous by its 
absence, largely promised, however, at 
the election, and that was temperance 
reform. [“Oh!” and laughter.) Oh, 
you never promised temperance reform ? 
Is that avowed? You repudiate it 
altogether, do you? Well, then, we 
know where we are {/aughter|; you 
condemned our plan. [J/inisterial cheers.) 
Oh yes, you said you were very anxious 
for temperance reform, and that you 
had a better plan of your own. Well, 
then, the Bishops have found the 
more excellent way, and have told us 
that all the temperance sections are 
following them in the matter. They go 
| to the Prime Minister and they ; propound 
| their plan to him, washes 3. by all 
sections of the Temperance Paty ; and 
then the Bishops return to their followers 
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[“‘ Hear,}and inform them of what has passed. 


The Bishop of London says that “ Lord 
Salisbury received us courteously, but he 
did not answer our arguments.” [A 
laugh.| Then he says that, finding that 
the Government would do nothing in the 
matter, they asked whether. the Govern- 
ment would give a favourable support to 
the plan of the Bishops and all sections 
ot ie Te mperance Party, and the 
Bishop says, “ The Marquess replied with 
a courteous bow, and then left the room ” 
[much laughter|; and so temperance and 
the Bishops were bowed out by the Prime 
Minister [renewed laughter|, and I am 
sorry to say the Bishop—though Bishops 
ought not to use strong language—the 
Bishop is reported to have said he called 
the Prime Minister almost an idolator, 
and he concluded by saying they had 
met with a stone wall, and it would be 
the Bishops’ business to dig down that 





same time, I recognise entire ly the 
delarations emphatically made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
Members of the Government that 
have no intention of departing from the 
principles of the settlement of 1870. 
that is SO, of course we shall be very 
willing to discuss their proposals. They 
may depend upon it that upon this side 
of the House, as we have not opened that 
controversy so we shall firmly stand 1 

the principles of the settlement of 1870. | 
[ Opposition cheers.| | An Trish Land Bill 


William Harcourt. 


they | 


If | 


Ny | the folly of stuffing the Speech full 


stone wall. I shall watch with interest 
|the progress of the Bishops in digging 
|down that stone wall. [A /augh.| 1 
will not read the concluding paragraph of 
the Speech. It what generally 
known as the omnibus paragraph, the 
}omnibus to which Mr. Bright referred as 
blocking Temple-bar. We often re- 
|ceived when we were in Office moral 
| lectures from right hon. Gentlemen as to 
of 
| measures which they said we had not the 
| smalle st chance or intention of carrying. 
| 


is is 
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All I can say is that I have never seen a) 
Queen’s Speech in which there has been 
such an accumulation of measures pro- 
mised as in this—measures which the | 
Government must perfectly well know | 
they have not the smallest chance of 
carrying. [{“Oh, oh!”| Do you mean 
to say that, after dealing with measures | 
with regard to the Navy, agric ulture, | 
education, and Trish land, you are going | 
on to the long list of measures set out in| 
the last paragraph of the Speech? Gen-| 
tlemen who believe that would believe 
anything. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury has too 
much knowledge and experience to be- 
lieve > anything of the sort. I certainly 
cannot complain that the Government 
have not given us enough to do, and, in 
reply to the appeal made by the hon. 
Seconder, I would say that I do hope 
that both sides of the House will apply 
themselves in a businesslike spirit of 
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good sense to do the best it can to 
facilitate the business of the nation. | 
| Cheers. | 
THe FIRST 

SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.), who was received with 
loud Ministerial cheers, said: Mr. 
Speaker, I will endeavour to perform the 


task of replying to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at somewhat less length than he has 
found it necessary to occupy in dealing 
with the Speech from the Throne. | 
admit that the Speech itself is a long one, 
and contains great deal of matter 
which might properly require the com- 
ment of the Leader of the Opposition 
in some detail. That heavy the 
right hon. Gentleman has quite unneces- 
sarily rendered heavier by replying to no 
fewer than three recent speeches of the 
Prime Minister. [ Laughter. | Tf we 
are here not merely to discuss the 
Queen’s Speech, but to survey all the 
rhetoric of the recess, or a considerable 
fraction of it, necessarily a large amount 
of time will be required. Before passing 
to the controversial matters of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, I am sure the 
House will permit me to associate myself 
with him in the most eloquent and 
touching tribute he paid to the speeches 
of my two hon. Friends behind me, and 
the Parliamentary and personal remini- 
scences which those speeches brought to 
his mind. I do not think that the 


a 


task 


difficult and delicate duty intrusted to 


lof her subjects, 
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my two hon. Friends has ever been ful- 
filled better than by them. [| ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| And it is a great gratifica- 
tion to me to think that the sy are friends 
of my own, and that their fathers—one 
still with us and the other taken away 

have also been friends of mine. These 
hon. Members have brilliantly dis- 
tinguished themselves on this the first. 
though I hope, not by many times the 


Gracious Speech. 


last, occasion on which they will be 
called upon to address us. * Hear, 
hear ! ne With reference to ha para- 


graph of the Speech which deals with the 
lamentable loss the Royal Family have 
sustained by the death of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, it is only necessary for 
me, in addition to what has been already 
so well said, to say on my own behalf, 
and that of my Friends near me, 
that we associate ourselves in what has 
fallen from the Leader of the Opposition 
in this relation. Everything which 
touches the life and interest of the Queen 
touches nearly the feelings and affections 
and that which would 


on 


LORD or tue TREA-| have been a lamentable loss under any 


circumstances, gains additional interest 
from the reflection that Prince Henry of 
Battenberg died in the service of his 
adopted country, carrying out a public 
duty, and sacrificing himself for the 
interests of the country of which he had 
become in all respects a citizen. [ Cheers. | 
[t is unnecessary for me to detain the 
House for even a moment on that part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’ s speech, in 
which he briefly and rapidly surveyed 
the course of the proposed legislation of 
the Government. He quarrelled with 
my hon. Friend behind me because he 
expressed the hope that all the more 
important measures in the Speech, with 
the exception of one, might be considered 
non-controversial. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that even 
that one should not be excepted from that 
general observation. My hon. Friend 
who expressed these hopes is a new 
Member. He comparatively in- 
experienced. Had he consulted me as 
to what my views were with regard to 
these measures, I should not have held 
out to him a hope that they would pass 
without a very considerable amount of 


is 


discussion; and with regard to the one 
which he seemed to think would 
especially cause controversy, his only 


ground for holding that view was that 


[First Night. 
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both the right hon. Member for East Fife | tions of great difficulty, none of the English 
and Lord Rosebery have taken the pains | Governments which have considered this 
to explain to the country that they, at all | matter since 1844 have thought that there 
events, mean to offer very serious| was any doubt at all that certain claims 
opposition to any measure of the Govern-| put forward by Venezuela were really 
ment by which large public aid should be | beyond the region of controversy. As far 


given to Voluntary Schools. [| Mr. |as I understand the diplomatic relations 
Asquitn dissented.| L would only, | between England and Venezuela, we 


then, hope that the views of the Leader 
of the Opposition are more correct than 
those of my hon. Friend, that all these 
measures are non-controversial and may 
he passed without any very great amount 
of discussion. The House will readily 
recognise that the only part of the right 
hon. Gentleman's speech in’ which he | 
took any himself [ Laughter || 
was that dealing with foreign relations, 
with reference to Venezuela, South 
Africa, and the Armenian question, and 
on bis observations L shall make con 


have since 1844 been making a series of 
earnest and honest attempts to get this 
| question finally settled. For one reason 
jor another, not connected with English 
polities, not depending on English ambi- 
| tion or greed, each of these attempts has 
jin turn failed. But it must not be 
supposed that, because in order to come 
to a settlement with Venezuela, different 
English Governments have suggested a 
jdifferent line at different times, that 
implies that the whole matter was 
involved in such doubt and obscurity 
cisely a few remarks of my own, The! that the idea of founding any claim on 
right hon. Gentleman, in dealing with | research historical rights must — be 
Venezuela, spent a considerable amount | abandoned. These lines were made in 
of time in attacking opinions that have ‘the interests of peace. They undoubtedly 
never been expressed by any hon. Gentle- | represented something which the English 
man on this Bench or any Member of the |Government of the day considered was 
Government, and are not held, and have} less than England had a right to, and 
never been held, by any hon. Gentle-| they ought not to be considered as quali- 
man sitting behind us. [Cheers.| Neither |fying in the least degree the general 
I nor my Friends have ever suggested | character of the views taken by various 
for one moment that it is an insult to! English Governments upon the question. 
this country for the United States to|[*‘* Hear, hear !*?] 1 have no reason to 
make an inquiry into the facts con- ibeeres of most of what the right hon. 
nected with the Venezuelan boundary. |Gentleman said on this subject. Tam 
The Monroe doctrine, as stated by| sure he was animated in all he said by a 
President Monroe, is a doctrine of|desire not to embarrass Her Majesty’s 
British origin, and we see no reason now, | Government, and I can assure him that, 
and never have seen any reason, why we | when he asks us not to be prevented by 
should offer any criticism upon it. Sofarjany mere diplomatic punctilio from 
from our taking the appointment of the | trying to bring this question to a satis- 
American Commission to be a national | factory issue, he need fear no such diffi- 
insult, IT may tell the House that the | culties being raised on our side. Let 
American Government have applied to | the House not forget that there may be 
us, through the ordinary channels of | interests altogether apart from the future 
diplomatic intercourse, to aid them by | settlement of these boundaries, and apart 
supplying any information that we may | from diplomatic difficulties or embarrass- 
have. To that invitation we have! ments. We do owe a duty to our 
replied, and have promised them all the! children, to our colonies, and to those 





interest 


information at our disposal at the| who depend on us, and this country 
earliest possible moment. — [| Cheers. || could not retain--and I go further and 


But, Sir, when the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that, in his opinion, the 
matters connected with the Venezuelan 


boundary were so involved in mystery 
and obscurity that no clear view could 
be, or ought to be taken upon them by 
anybody, let me remind him that, though 
undoubtedly there are subsidiary ques- 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


|say that it would not deserve to retain— 
that confidence which the colonies now 
hold in our will and power to defend 
them, if, in any ease in which we 
were clearly in the right, we aban- 
doned the interests of those who had 
settled in distant lands. — [Cheers. | 
I do not believe that statement will be 
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disputed by the right hon. Gentleman or 
by any hon. Gentleman opposite, but I 
ask him to remember it as one of the 
elements which cannot be forgotten in 
dealing with this subject. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’?] I will only add one other 
observation with regard to Venezuela. 
It is impossible, of course, to foresee 
with certainty what will be the general 


conclusions arrived at by the American 


Commission, or by those who are called 
upon to investigate the British case in 
this country. But one conclusion I am 
certain will be arrived at by every man, 
whether he be an American citizen or a 
British citizen, who impartially looks 
into this subject. He will be convinced 
that in the disputes between successive 
English Venezuela 
there never has been, and there is 
now, the slightest intention on the part 
of this country to violate what is the 
substance and the essence of the Monroe 


Governments and 


not 


doctrine. es Hear, hear ! ie Cases 
have occurred in the history of the 
world, unfortunately, in which what 


were nominally frontier disputes have 
heen, by the greed and ambition of 
nations or of Sovereigns, turned into a 
method of depriving the weaker country 
of some of the rights which belonged to 
it. The historical knowledge of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will, 1 
am sure, supply him with many instances 
of that kind. But no man, whatever 
his prepossessions, who honestly examines 
this case will ever come to the conclusion 
that that has been the animating motive 
of any British Ministry or of the British 
people. [Cheers.| I feel assured there- 
fore, that so far as the substance of the 
Monroe doctrine is concerned, whatever 
other conclusion the American Commis- 
sion may arrive at, they will most 
assuredly arrive at this conclusion—that 
no illegitimate ambition, no unworthy 
greed of territory, no desire to push 
heyond their due limits the frontiers of 
this Empire, have ever been the animat- 
ing cause which has moved British 
diplomacy in this long-drawn-out con- 
troversy. [Cheers.| If that conclusion 


is arrived at, as I am sure it will be, and 
if it be fairly and frankly stated by 
those in authority, by those who have 
knowledge of the facts, to the citizens of 
the United States, one, at all events, of 
their gravest preoccupations must be put 
an end to, and they will feel that, at all 
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events so far as Venezuela is concerned, 
they have not to suspect on the part of 
this country anything in the nature of 
an invasion of a principle of policy 
which both they and we cherish. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I do not know that 
it is necessary for me to add another 
word on that subject except that I shall 
rejoice, and I think this House and 
the country will rejoice, and T believe 
the great mass of public opinion in 
| America will rejoice, if out of all this 
evil there should spring the good fruit of 
some general of arbitration 
[ Loud cheers\—carefully guarded as any 
such system would have to be-—for deal- 
ing with the subjects which ‘may, which 


system 


indeed must, from time to time arise 
between two great kindred nations. 
[Cheers.|  1f that was the issue of this 


controversy [ should feel that all the 
misunderstandings of which the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken, all the evil 
that has been done, had been more than 
smoothed away and removed, and a per- 
manent guarantee of good will between 
the English-speaking races on the two 
sides of the Atlantic had been attained for 
alltime. [Cheers.| I pass from Venezuela 
to the next topic with which the right 
hon. Gentleman dealt—South Africa. 
It is quite unnecessary to observe that 
the first thing he did in regard to South 
Africa was to take a speech of Lord 
Salisbury’s and to attack it. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : 
the first thing. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The first point in regard to 
Africa on my notes. — [ Laughter. | 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: My first 
point was to entirely approve of the con- 
duct of the Colonial Secretary. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I naturally pass over matters 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
and I are in perfect accord [laughter', 
and goon to a subject on which I am 
afraid there must remain some little 
difference of opinion between us. The 
right hon. Gentleman was very indig- 
nant with the Prime Minister for using 
what he called inflammatory language— 


It was not 


language calculated permanently to 
embitter the relations between the 
Boer population and our own, and 
to lead them to believe that we 


intended to upset the Treaty of 1884, 
by which their relations to us are 
[First Vight. 
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determined. Supposing Lord Salisbury’ s 
speech had been of the inflammatory | 
character which the right hon, Gentleman 
so strangely attributes toit. I am bound 
to say that any evil which it was caleu- 
lated to produce would surely be increased 
tenfold by the sort of advertisement 
[Cries of ** Oh !’’] and the sort of gloss 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to put upon it. No human 
being but the right hon. Gentleman, 
reading that speech could ever suppose 
that it was calculated to embitter Presi- 
dent Kruger’s feelings or those of any 
who are associated with him. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, having made the 
notable discovery that it is so calculated, 
immediately advertises to President 
Kruger and to the Boer population at 
large that England is, unhappily, gov- 
erned at the present moment by a Prime 
Minister whose first object is to hold them 
up to the contempt of the civilised world, 
and whose second object is to destroy 
that Constitution which was granted to 
them in 1884. No such meaning, in 
truth, can be extracted from the Prime 
Minister's language. On the contrary, if 
there is a thing which both he and 
several gentlemen on this Bench have 
stated over and over again in most 
emphatic language, it is that we do not 
intend to permit the arrangement of 
1884, under any circumstances, to be 
tampered with. [Cheers.] So that, if 
President Kruger comes to this country, 
as I hope he will, he will come with the 
full assurance that no such attempt will 
be made by us. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to discuss the plan of my right hon. 
Friend near me, which, he said, after 
all indicated a conversion or a reversion 
to the policy of Home Rule as applied 
to the Transvaal ; and he made out 
an elaborate parallel from which he 
sought to show that every condition 
which attached to the Home Rule scheme 
of the late Government attached to the 
scheme which my right hon. Friend sug- 
gested for doing away with the acknow- 
ledged grievances of the Uitlanders. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT : A good many 
of them. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman 
carefully pointed out the matters in 
which the schemes agreed. I will point 


has 


out some important respects in which 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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they differ. To begin with, the persons 
to whom Home Rule is to be given, if 
Home Rule it is to be called, are a 
majority and not a minority. — [Zrish 
cheers.| In the second place, those to 
whom this Home Rule is to be given 
have at present no political rights what- 
ever. They have neither the right of 
representation in the central Assembly, 
nor have they the right of municipal 
government. It will hardly be denied 
that the Irish are without the latter 
right, and as regards the former right, 
even the right hon, Gentleman in the 
highest flight of his rhetoric has never 
suggested that Ireland is under-repre- 
sented in this House. | Laughter and 
cheers.| There is one more point in 
which there is a difference. I under- 
stand that one of the grievances of the 
Uitlanders is that they have not sutticient 


police. I never heard of that in Ireland. 
| Laughter. ] 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 


Export some of them. 

Tur FIRST LORD or the TREA- 
SURY: But in any case I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will rezognise as 
a fact lying on the face of South African 
history that, if these Uitlanders, I wil! 
not say had all the rights now given to 
Irish citizens, but if they had one- 
hundredth part of those rights, we should 
never have heard of their grievances at 
all. [Cheers.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked me what was to be done with 
regard to the present position of the 
Chartered Company. A detailed state- 
ment on this subject will no doubt be 
given by my right hon. Friend in the 
course of the Debate, but I may say at 
once that of course the armed forces of 
the company will be transferred to an 
Imperial Officer without delay [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| and therefore there can be no 
possibility,even if there was any prospect, 
of a repetition of the deplorable events 


[ Laughter. | 


,which occurred at the end of last year. 


We propose that, as soon as the judicial 
proceedings which are pending in this 
country and South Africa are concluded 


'—as soon as an Inquiry can take place 


without injustice and prejudice to 
individuals—we propose that an Inquiry 
should be entered into, unless, as is 
possible, all the facts about which public 
curiosity is aroused come clearly out in 
the course of the trials which must take 
place. 
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*Sin W. HARCOURT: What. sort 


of an Inquiry, and will it be an Inquiry 
into the Charter ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: If, as T say, an Inquiry is 
thought to be desirable when the trials are 
over, no doubt that Inquiry will embrace, 
at least I should imagine so, any cir- 
cumstances connected with the Charter. 
The whole history of the Charter of the 
Company I should imagine would be 
submitted to the tribunai, whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): May I ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether it will be an Inquiry 
by this House or by Commission ! 

THe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Gentleman will 
see, it is premature to answer that ques- 
tion, because we do not even yet know 
whether an Inquiry will required, 
But as soon as we know whether such an 
Inquiry is necessary, the Government will 
make up their mind as to the machinery 
by which it is to be carried out, and will 
take an early opportunity of informing 
the hon. Gentleman and the House of it. 
I may say, merely in passing, and to 
safeguard myself, that I do not associate 
myself with the general condemnation 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
given expression as to the method of 
Government by Chartered Companies. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] That method of gov- 
ernment has its inconveniences and 
dangers. Every form of government 
has its inconveniences and dangers, but 
[ think that Chartered Companies have 
in the past done very great service to the 
Empire, and I should be very sorry to 
see it laid down as a rule of policy in 
this House that we should never entrust 
great powers and responsibilities to com- 
panies of this character.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear ! a I now come to what the right 


be 


hon. Gentleman said with regard to 
Armenia. Here I think there were no 


compliments, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman did begin with an 
attack upon Lord Salisbury. What was 
the nature of that attack ? 
*Sirn W. HARCOURT: IT began by 
praising Lord Salisbury.  [ Laughter. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : My memory is extraordinarily 
bad for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
laudations. [Laughter.| That praise 
has entirely slipped my recollection. 
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*Sirn W. HARCOURT: The speech 
at the Guildhall. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : That was also referred to, but 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
began with that. That is a matter we 
shall not dispute one with the other. 
What I am concerned with at the pre- 
sent moment, because it is really ger- 
mane to the present political situation, 
is the nature of the obligations imposed 
upon us by treaty with regard to the 
Armenians, and | say that the nature 
£ those obligations was _ perfectly 
accurately described by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech to the Nonconformists. 
The real point at issue is this: Are we 
bound by anything that we have said to 
go to war with Turkey if Turkey is not 
to carry out the reforms which we think 
desirable ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I never said 
SU. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rut TREA- 
SURY: That is the real question. 
[Cheers.| Ido not ask whether we have 
aright or not to go to war with Turkey 
on that account. I ask whether we are 
bound to go to war; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman will refer to Lord 
Salisbury’s speech he will notice that 
that was the one contention to which 
Lord Salisbury was addressing himself. 
What Lord Salisbury said was this :— 


Gracious Speech. 


“In the first place, I have seen it stated in 
every kind of language, from that of genial 
rebuke to that of tierce denunciation, that Her 
Majesty's Government bound themselves in 
honour to succour the Armenians even to the 
extent of war with the Sultan in order to force 
himself to govern Armenia well.” 

Then Lord Salisbury goes on to point 
out that neither in the Berlin Treaty 
nor in the Cyprus Convention is there 
any such obligation on this country. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman differ 
from that contention or not? If he 
agrees with that contention, what is the 
use of attacking Lord Salisbury? If he 
differs from it, is he prepared to get up 
and say that the Cyprus Convention or 
the Berlin Treaty throws upon the 
responsible governors of this country 
the duty, the moral obligation, of going 
to war with Turkey on behalf of the 
Armenians? That is really a very plain 
and simple issue. Unless the right hon. 
Gentleman and those who act with him 
are prepared to say that we are under 


[Fu st Night. 
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such a moral obligation there is not the 
slightest use of talking at all, either 
about the Cyprus Convention or the 
Berlin Treaty. These treaties, no doubt, 
did throw upon Turkey certain obliga- 
tions. No doubt, up to the present 
moment these obligations have not been 
fulfilled ; but there is nothing in these 
treaties which requires either the Powers 
collectively or England singly to go to 
war in order to compel the Turks to 
carry out these reforms which under the 
Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus Conven- 
tion she was obliged to carry out. 
When the right hon. Gentleman quotes 
the speech of Lord Carnarvon, in which 
Lord Carnarvon talked of the enormous 
responsibility which we had taken upon 
us as a nation, and pointed to the 
time when we should have 
between dropping these obligations with 
national dishonour, or fulfilling them at 
the cost of great national sacrifice 

when he quotes that, he cannot have 
looked at Lord Carnarvon’s speech, for, 
unless my memory altogether deceives 
me, Lord Carnarvon was then discussing, 
not our obligation to go to war against 
Turkey to compel Turkey to reform, but 
our obligation to go to war for Turkey if 
Turkey had reformed. | Cheers.| That was 
a greatand weighty obligation. If Turkey 
had reformed that obligation would 
weigh upon us with its full strength, but 
it is vain to quote Lord Carnarvon in 
this connection. Lord Carnarvon was 
quoting a condition of things which most 
unhappily has not arisen. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that in the para- 
graph in the Speech in which we admit 
that the horrors have gone on in 
Armenia, we have, to use his own phrase, 
confessed diplomatic insolvency and 
national impotence. If to admit that 
you have not succeeded in what you 
hoped to carry out is an admission of 
diplomatic insolvency and national im- 
potence, we do admit it. And, let me 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is an inevitable incidence of inter- 
national working where the co-operation 
of many Powers is required, that your 
most earnest wishes may be frustrated. 
Does that imply either that we should 
not work with other Powers, or that 
when working with other Powers had 
failed we should enter into a crusade on 
our own account? If that be the 
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doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman, let 
him lay it down. Let him come forward 
and state that, as England has failed to 
take the Powers with her in putting 
pressure upon Turkey to carry out re- 
forms, therefore England is bound to cut 
herself adrift from the other Powers, and 
against their expressed wishes, possibly 
against their active intervention, to enter 
single-handed into the impossible task of 
governing the central provinces of Turkey 
without the co-operation of the Turkish 
Empire. IT say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will never commit himself or his 
Party to that policy. IT say, however 
far he may go in criticising us, he will 
never go so far as to say what he would 
have done in our place. {[Cheers.] The 
more he studies the papers which have 
been laid and which will be laid before 
Parliament, as soon as it is possible for 
Her Majesty's Government to get them 
into shape, the more I am convinced he 
will come to the conclusion that, short of 
bringing upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of a possible European conflagra- 
tion, we could have done no more in the 
direction of helping these unhappy people 
than we actually have done. Let the 
House and the country remember that 
we, and we alone, among the nations of 
Europe—I do not include America, I 
know the United States is with us in 
the matter—that we and we alone among 
the nations—I am not talking of the 
(rovernments—felt deep and earnestly 
upon this subject. We, and we alone, 
have present in our-minds a large 
measure of the horror of those dark deeds 
that have been done in Armenia. But, 
what foreign diplomatists have ever 
present to their minds are the inevitable 
evils which must overtake Europe if the 
Eastern question is again opened from 
top to bottom. They think of all the 
rivalries, all the controversies, it may be 
all the wars that would follow upon such 
an event ; and they are not prepared to 
lift a finger to assist in impressing upon 
the Sultan the duty of carrying out 
through the only Government which 
exists in these provinces, or which can 
exist in these provinces at present, re- 
forms which might provide some security 
for the Christian population in Asia 
Minor, The rigl:t hon. Gentleman was 
not content with discussing the present 
situation. He must needs carry his mind 








117 
back to 1878, and the now faded contro- 
versies which raged in the years follow- 
ing 1878, in order to prove that the 
policy then pursued by Lord Beaconsfield 
has been a failure. I do not know why 
this House should be called upon to ex- 
press what is now after all an historic 
judgment. Suppose this had been the 
case, What then’? Lord Beaconsfield is 


Majesty's Most 


| 


dead. What is the object of attacking 
him? In 1878 T was a humble follower 


of the then Prime Minister and the then 
ForeignSecretary, and to say that Lagreed 
or associated myself with their policy 
would be an absurd presumption on my 
part. But, on looking back on the years | 
that have intervened, | cannot regret 
what was then done, nor do T believe 
that what was then done has injured in 
the slightest degree the position and the 
prospects of the Armenian 
\Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to think that the whole interests 
of the Christian population could safely 
be intrusted to the action of the Russian 
Government. [ have not a word to siy 
against the Russian Government, but 
they themselves would disclaim being 
animated by the philanthropic motives 
which rightly | think are the mainsprings 
of action in this country. We know 
enough of the Russian view on these 
subjects to be able to say that Russia ! 
would not have-intervened for these 
people, and that as a matter of 
fact there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that the lot of any single 
Armenian man, woman, or child would 
have been better if the Treaty of San 
Stefano had never been torn up, if the 
Cyprus Convention and the Berlin 
Treaty had never become an_ inter- 
national instrument. J admit, who can 
deny, that the hopes that we entertained 
in 1878 of the speedy reform of the 
Turkish Empire have been disappointed, 
and bitterly disappointed. But we at 
all events did our very best to give to 
Turkey a perennial motive which might 
rouse Turkish statesmanship into doing 
something towards introducing good 
government into the provinces of the | 
Empire, for, as IT have already reminded 
the House, we actually went the length 
of engaging on our part, on behalf of the 
British nation, that we would defend the | 
Turkish Empire if only Turkey would 
reform. Has any other Power done half 


people. 
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other Government done half as 
the Armenians as was done by Lord 
3eaconsfield by the Convention of 
Cyprus? No, Sir. We did take upon 
ourselves heavy national obligations ; we 
did run the risk of having to make great 
national sacrifice. And, although it is 
true that though the inducements that 
we then held out have proved to be vain 
though unhappily no sign at present 
exists that Turkish Statesmen are going 
to see the error of their ways and that 
reforms are really going to be introduced 
into the provinces of that empire 
still 1] shall never regret having been a 
follower ot a Government which, at all 


‘events, did its best to induce Turkey 


to take the only course which, in the long 
run, can secure the permanence of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

*Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.) 
said he would have ventured to 
intervene except in the hope of obtaining 
information from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who in a previous 
Debate had described himself as having 
peculiar means of knowledge of affairs in 
Siam. This information might now assist 
him in understanding the apparent com- 
plete change in policy in regard to the 
Anglo-French relations to Siam. In 
1893 the Under Secretary had laid it 
down that “the main British interest in 
Siam is the political stability of Siam 
itself.” He was aware that the hon. 
Gentleman would allege that this stability 
was secured by the treaty. But on 
another occasion the hon. Gentleman 
had used language which condemned in 
advance such stability as the treaty 
secured. He said :— 


not 


“Attention is called to the Provinces of 
Battambong and Angkor. They are 
rich in rice and other produce, and include the 
upper part of the Great Lake with its important 
and lucrative fisheries. The possession 
of the Provinces is essential to Siam; and, in 
fact, the independence and integrity of Siam 
will be irretrievably injured if those Provinces 
are allowed to pass into the hands of any foreign 
power.” 


The treaty which was supposed to 
guarantee the integrity and independence 
of Siam did not include these very 
provinces within its scope, and in con- 
sequence the situation which the Under 
Secretary then described of irretrievable 


as much for the Armenians? Has any injury to Siamese independence was in 


‘ 
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imminent danger of arising under the; United States unless we adopted this 


treaty itself. In the same speech the 
hon. Gentleman said : 


* These provinces have not been seized by the 
French, but let me explain the ingenious sub- 
stitution for seizure which is contemplated.” 


The pith of that “ ingenious substitution 
for seizure” was the occupation of 
Chantaboon, which the French still 
occupied at the present moment. He 
would not speak of the surrender of 
territory undeniably British on the 
upper reaches of the Mekong, but he 
would ask what compensation Great 

Britain received for the sacrifice of what 
the Under Secretary had described as 
the main British interest in Siam. 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire), said, he 
ventured to occupy the time of the 
House for a few moments in order to 
comment on some of the most impor- 
tant statements in the Speech from the 
Throne. The country had __ passed 
through a most anxious time since the 
present Government came into office ; 
indeed, he doubted if in this generation 
the country had been confronted with a 
greater number of dangers. He wished 
to refer to one or two of these, not in a 
party spirit, but as a friend to peace, 
and also as an upholder of the just rights 
of this country. He congratulated the 
Government on the most acute stage of 
the American controversy being passed. 
He was sure there was not a man in this 


House, or out of it, who would not. re- | 


gard a war with our kinsmen of the 
United States as a crime of the first 
magnitude. Unhappily it had been 
made only too clear that there were 
many in the United States who did not 
share this feeling, but we rejoiced to 
think that all that was best in America 
was eager to settle our differences amic- 
ably. He did not wish to criticise the 
action of the Government in the 
Venezuelan question, but to suggest 
with the utmost earnestness he pcs- 
sessed, that the whole of our dispute 
with Venezuela should be left to 
friendly arbitration. He would make 
no exceptions or limitations; such 
a course would entirely allay the irrita- 
tion in America, and would commend 
itself to the religious sentiment of both 
nations. There would not be any full 
and complete settlement of this de- 
plorable misunderstanding with the 
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course. And, he would go further, 
and say that it might be a wise policy 
to select as our Arbitrator a Member of 
the Supreme Court of Washington, a 
Court tban which none stood higher 
in the world for absolute integrity, and 
he felt confident that our interests 
would not suffer in the hands of such 
an Arbitrator, and the effect would be 
magical on the warm impulsive nature 
of the American people. In his judg- 
ment the restoration of a_ cordial 
understanding with America was ten 
thousand times more important than 
the question of the Schomburgk line, or 
any other line, between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Let our object be not 
the contemptible one of gaining a dip- 
lomatic victory, but the restoration of 
permanent friendship with the United 
States. We were all now fully alive to 
the perils of a rupture with America; 
surely the time was opportune to con- 
clude a treaty of arbitration with our 
kinsmen across the Atlam‘ic. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Press, and especially 
to that of the Daily Chronicle, we knew 
that all the leading Statesmen at Wash- 
ington were in favour of such a treaty. 
A. Resolution to this effect was passed in 
the House three years ago. He recog- 
nised the difiiculties that lay in the way 
of framing such a treaty. There were 
questions that no Government could 
consent to leave to arbitration, but such 
questions were very unlikely to arise 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. The class of disputes that did 
arise were just those that were suited 
for arbitration, and it was not beyond 
the wit of statesmen to frame such a 
treaty as would be the first step to draw 
into a closer union the entire English- 
speaking races. The British Govern- 
ment that accomplished this would 
earn a _ greater distinction than 
by waging the most successful war. 
With regard to the Transvaal, he would 
like to say that the action of the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies commanded his 
heartiest approval. In a case of great 
difficulty he acted with a promptitude 
and firm sense of justice which probably 
saved this country from a great war. 
He believed the policy of the Govern- 
ment in South Africa commanded the 
full approval of the country. We must 
respect the independence of the Boers, 
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and at the same time forbid the inter- 
ference of foreign powers in South 


Africa. 
in this policy. At the same time a most 


searching Inquiry must be made into the | 


action of the South African Company, 
and he for one would view with satis- 
faction the revocation of its Charter, 
and an end put to the dangerous policy 


of giving governmental powers to 
trading companies. The House at 


large would, he was sure, hail with 
satisfaction the approach to a better 


understanding with the French Republic. | 


It was most important that this country 


should get into better relations with | 


France. We had enemies enough all 
over the world without adding to their 
number the great French nation. There 
was but one subject that stood in the 
way of a complete accord with France, 
and that was Egypt. We gave our 
solemn pledge to leave that country, and 
we had not done so, and it seemed to 
the French uncommonly like a breach of 
faith. The honour of the country was 
compromised, and he would urge that in 
some way or other we should seek a 
solution of the question that would 
restore the old entente cordiale with our 
nearest neighbour. He regretted, how- 
ever, that there was one branch of 
the policy of the Government which 


caused a deep sense of mortification, he | 
might almost say of shame, to multitudes | 


in this country : he referred to Armenia. 
The Government themselves 
ledged their failure to protect the 
Armenian Christians. The awful dis- 
closures of the past two years showed 
that the Prime Minister was fully 
justified in saying that such horrors had 
not occurred since the time of Genkis 
Khan and Tamerlane. There was no 
difference of opinion on this point, 


except among some crazy Philo-Turks. | 


The Jast two years had witnessed the 
most disgraceful episcde of the nine- 
teenth century. They had witnessed 
the destruction of an ancient Christian 
people at the hands of savages with 
barbarities to which those of Robespierre 
or Marat and even the massacre of 
Cawnpore, were a trifle, and they had 
witnessed the ineffable shame of the 
Great Powers of Europe standing idly 
by and not moving a finger to prevent 


it. These Powers could have crumpled | 


up Turkey like an egg-shell, yet they 
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did nothing because they were so 
paralysed with mutual jealousies. He 
hoped those secret intrigues which 
allowed the Armenians to be massacred 
would be dragged into the light of day. 
He hoped the powers which had hindered 
any help being given to the perishing 
multitudes would be put in the pillory 
of history; and he hoped that this 
country would prove not to have been 
one of the culprits. He willingly recog- 
nised that the Government had to cope 
with extraordinary difficulties in the 
case of the Armenians. It was evident 
now that there never was a real accord 
of the Powers. It was evident that the 
main object of some of them was to 
frustrate British policy. The sentiment 
of sympathy with'suffering humanity was 
almost undeveloped on the Continent 
of Europe, and the feelings that governed 
the British and American peoples in 
questions of this kind were looked upon 
as Quixotic. The sentiment of Europe 
seemed to him more selfish to-day than 
in the time of the Crusades, and we 
sorely needed some Peter-the-Hermit to 
rouse the slumbering conscience of the 
peoples. But the question we now had 
to ask was whether the Government of 
this country had done its utmost to stop 
these horrible butcheries, and, if it had, 
what other course remained for us to 
follow now. The last speech of the 
Prime Minister seemed like a counsel of 
despair. The Great Powers of Europe 
would not interfere, or allow anyone else 
to interfere, and apparently there was 
nothing to do but look on and hope that 
the Sultan, after allowing some 60,000 
helpless Christians to be butchered in 
cold blood, might graciously put an end 
to further massacres. Surely this was 
an awful confession to make; suvely it 
was a triumph for the powers of dark- 
ness. He did not think that the 
conscience of this country would acqui- 
esce in it. The whole question must be 
examined from the very foundations ; 
we could not forget that the very exis- 
tence of the Turkish Power was largely 
owing to the policy of this country in 
past times, and it devolved upon us far 
more than upon any other Power to 
devise some way of protecting the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. It was 
Lord Beaconsfield that compelledjRussia 
to tear up the treaty of San Stefano. In 
the words of Lord Sherbrooke, in 1878, 
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“he turned the keys of hell on the, 
Armenian Christians,” and the present | 
Prime Minister was then his right hand. | 
He could not doubt that if Russia had | 
preserved the treaty right of interfering 
on behalf of the Armenian Christians as 
she would have done had the Treaty of 
San Stefano remained intact, that those 
massacres would not have occurred. The 
fatal mistake was in placing the rights 
of the Christians under the collective 
guarantee of Europe; that guarantee 
had amounted to nothing ; the jealousies 
of the Powers had paralysed all action, 
and the so-called Concert of Europe 
had been a delusion and a snare. He 
asserted that this country, by destroying 
the effective guarantee of one strong 
Power, had been the main cause of the 
deplorable condition to which the Arme- 
nians had been reduced. It was not done 
with that intention ; but it was all the 
same deadly in its effects. He could not 
doubt but that the pro-Turkish policy of 
Great Britain had been one of the greatest 
national sins this country had committed ; 
it hadentailed most evil consequences from 
which we were now vainly striving to 
get free. But he wanted to ask this 
question : was it possible for us to do 
anything to save the poor remnants of 
the Armenian people from extermination? 
It must be perfectly evident to anyone 
that nothing but a military occupation 
of the Armenian provinces would suftice, 
and it was equally clear that no Power but 
Russia was able to do that. The real 
question that must be answered was this: 
had the Government of Great Britain 
intimated to Russia that it would view 
with satisfaction such an intervention ! 
We were told that Russia had no wish 
tointerfere. This might be perfectly true 
if Russia thought that her interference 
meant a European war; but if Russia 
knew that she had the good will of this 
country, and an invitation from some of 
the other Powers as well to occupy these 
provinces, would she still hold back ? The 
old jealousy of Russia was much abated, 
surely the time had now arrived for a 
cordial understanding with Russia. Let 
our Government publicly state that the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire had 
ceased to be an object of British policy, 
that weregarded that Empireas hopelessly 
rotten, and that we would view with 
satisfaction the establishment of civilised | 
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government over those fair regions of 
the earth so long blighted with Mahome- 
dan misrule, and it was impossible to 
tell what pregnant results might follow. 
He believed the only true policy for 
British Statesmen was to look to the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, 
which might be peaceably attained by 
arrangement of the Great Powers, If 
Lord Salisbury took in hand the doing 
for Turkey what he did for Africa, he 
would prove himself a Statesman of the 
first rank. No one could believe that 
the Turkish Empire could last much 
longer ; those awful crimes must and 
would be avenged. There were but two 
ways in which that organised brigandage 
could disappear, either through a fright- 
ful European convulsion, or by a friendly 
arrangement among the Great Powers ; 
surely it became our country to take the 
lead in the latter. Compensation might 
be found for France for our retention of 
Egypt. Our country did- not wish for 
another foot of Turkish territory, and if 
Asiatic Turkey were divided between 
Russia and France, we should see the 
Christians protected, and two jealous 
rivals turnedintoourfriends. This scheme 
might be utopian, but utopian schemes 
had sometimes a tendency to translate 
themselves into realities ; but if it was 
impracticable, let a better scheme be 
produced. He asserted that we could 
not sit still without lasting disgrace and 
watch the extermination of an ancient 
Christian people. He was quite sure 
that the last word had not been spoken 
about Armenia ; this question could not 
rest where it was, it contained the seed 
of fearful convulsions, unless settled in a 
righteous spirit. He believed it was one 
of the cases where a strong policy was 
better than a weak one ; the worst of all 
policy was to do nothing. One sugges- 
tion he would make before sitting down. 
The sufferings of the widows and orphans 
of the massacred Armenians were inde- 
seribable : hundreds of thousands of them 
were dying of hunger and cold. Parlia- 
ment, he was certain, would vote with 
readiness, any reasonable sum to relieve 
their sufferings. Let Government put 
upon the Estimates a grant of £250,000 
to be expended through our Consular 
Agents in Asia Minor, and that would 
be some evidence to show that we were 
not purely selfish in our foreign policy, 
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and it would save from an awful;a meeting was being held in Sheffield to 
death vast numbers of these perishing|call the attention of the people to the 
Christians. | deplorable condition of agriculture, and 
*Sm C. E. HOWARD VINCENT he maintained that they ought to take 
(Sheffield, Central) said, that the hon. | timely steps to prevent more arable land 
Member for Flintshire was a man of the from going out of cultivation, and before 
greatest kindness of heart, but if his wheat land was all thrown intopermanent 
hon. Friend was so anxious to employ pasture. By allowing this condition of 
£250,000 of public funds for the relief | affairs to supervene they rendered them- 
of distress he thought that he would find |selves dependent on the kindness and 
ample opportunity for the employment | mercy of the foreigner. Therefore, with 
of the money in this country without the approval of his constituents he would 
going to Armenia or other foreign lands. | give his support to the Minister of Agri 
He joined issue with his hon. Friend | culture in any measures brought forward 
upon the observations he made with for the relief of the agricultural industry, 
regard to the evacuation of Egypt and | to increase our rural population and the 
kindred matters. His view was, and he | home-grown food supplies of the country. 
helieved it was the view entertained by |As to the measures in connection with 
the Government, that what they had to|the importation of destitute aliens he 
do in these days was to look to the safety | | stated that this was a subject which had 
of the United Kingdom, to the integrity | been for a long time before the country. 
of the Empire, and to the defence of | In 1888 and in 1889 he was a member 
our trade and people all over the world. lof the Select Committee to inquire into 
[Cheers.| The increased efficiency of the | this subject. The majority of the Com- 
Navy was a matter of the greatest im-| mittee at that time did not think that the 
portance, and he expressed an earnest jhour had arrived in order to take action 
hope that the Government would not in | on the question. Attention had been re- 
their generosity towards the Navy forget | peatedly drawn to the question, and the 
also that we had an Army, and that sea | | present: Prime Minister had himself intro- 
forces without the land forces behind them | duced a Bill in order to carry certain 
were comparatively valueless. It was) ‘desirable reforms into effect. The late 
stated that a considerable sum was to be | Government was not favourable tothemea- 
proposed for an increase in the naval | sure, and it was compulsorily withdrawn. 
defence of the country. He hoped also|To show hon. Members how necessary it 
that some of that considerable surplus | was for the Government to introduce 
which would be at the disposal of the} the Bill now, and push it forward by all 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might he | means, he called attention to the return 
devoted to the improvement of the Army | showing the amount of alien immigration 
and also of the Militia and Volunteers! during the past twelve months, No 
which constituted an essential portion of | fewer than 40,415 aliens arrived in this 
the land defences of the country. Every ; country, not stated to be en route for 
one rejoiced in the bloodless vietory of | America, an increase of 2,000 over 1894. 
our forces on the west coast of Africa, | |The aliens arriving in this country, and 
a victory which was largely due to the | en route for America, were 44,572, an 
valuable organisation not only of Sir/ increase over 1894 of 9,000. Although 
Francis Scott but also of Lord Wolseley | persons arrived in this country, stating 
and the authorities at the Horse Guards, | their intention only to go through the 
Every one would feel how important it | country, a considerable number of the 
was to the Volunteer force that some of | poorer and the worst class were refused 
the public funds available should be | the necessary certificate by the American 
directed to its improvement just asmuch! Consul at Liverpool to take ship to 
as to the Navy. Turning to the condition) America, and therefore they remained 
of agriculture, he said that he and other|in this country, while a proportion of 
hon. Members who represented urban | those who were "allow ed to embark for 
constituencies comparatively far removed | the United States were refused admission 
from agricultural depression. thought that | by the authorities at New York and were 
there was no subject for which the people | returned tothe unfortunate Great Britain. 
had greatersympathy than the present con- | Therefore, the figuregiven was by nomeans 
dition ofagriculture. Atthatverymoment | the real figure ; it was in excess of that. 
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There were 9,854 sailors in this number | 


of aliens, but this was no satisfaction to | 
the number of British sailors who were 
unable to find a berth on British ships. | 
They ought to do nothing to encourage 
the employment of foreign sailors when 
British sailors were idle and unable to 
obtain employment. He thought that 
there was an omission in the Speech from 
the Throne. He trusted that the 
Government would not forget the 
speeches made while in Opposition as to 
the importation of prison-made goods. 
He was sorry that the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary were not present; but one need 
searcely say that it was expected the 
Government would introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with this question at the very earliest 
opportunity. {‘“ Hear, hear!”| The 
loyalty of the Colonies to the Throne 
and the mother country was so assured 
that the Government had _ doubtless 
thought it unnecessary to refer to it in the 
Speech, but he did not think the oppor- 
tunity should be allowed to pass without 
some attention being called in the House 
by one Member, however humble, to 
the extraordinary sympathy recently 
shown by the great self-governing Colo- 
nies of the Empire towards the mother 
country in a time of considerable 
difficulty, and not a little danger. 
He should like to read to House a remark- 
able telegram which was sent by the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, on behalf 
of his own Government and other Colonial | 
Governments, on January 12th. It was | 
as follows: 


“The Governments of Australia and Tasmania 
view with satisfaction the prompt and fearless 
measures adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in defence of the Empire. We desire to convey 
our united assurances of loyal support. The 
people of Australia are in full sympathy with 
the determination of the Mother Country to 
resent foreign interference in matters of British 
and Colonial concern. Signed by the Premier 
otf New South Wales on behalf and at the 
request of the Governments of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 
Tasmania, and Western Australia.”’ 


Nor were these feelings confined to the 
Australian Colonies alone. They had 
been as strongly expressed by Canada. 
Only last week a Resolution, in support 
of which all the leaders of all parties 
took part, was proposed by a friend 
of his—Mr. Alexander MacNeill—in 
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the Dominion House of Commons, as 
follows :— 


“This House desires to assure Her Majesty’s 


| Government and the people of the United 


Kingdom of its unalterable loyalty and devotion 
to the British Throne and Constitution, and of 
its conviction that, should occasion unhappily 
arise, in no other part of the Empire than in 
the Dominion of Canada would more substantial 
sacrifices attest the determination of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to preserve unimpaired the 
integrity and inviolate the honour of Her 
Majesty’s Empire.” [ Cheers. ] 


Only one more extract. It was of con- 
siderable importance, because it came 
from a greatly esteemed Statesman who 
had filled for many years the office of 
High Commissioner of Canada in the old 
country, and who might become in a few 
days Premier of the Dominion—Sir 
Charles Tupper. What did he say at 
Halifax’? ‘“ All Canadians, irrespective 
of Party, were loyal to the heart’s core to 
the Empire.” And Mr. Laurie, Leader 
of Opposition, said :— 


“When England should have to repel her 
foes, I am quite sure that British subjects all 
over the world—not only British subjects of her 
own blood, but British subjects who are not of 
her own blood, but who have received from her 
the inestimable blessing of freedom.” 


It was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to accept these assurances, and to 
do all they possibly could to develop and 
increase the bonds of union with the 
Colonies ; and in no way could they be 
better strengthened than by drawing 
closer the commercial bonds binding them 
together all the world over. The feeling 
for preferential trade between all parts 
of the Empire was one that was growing 
very rapidly. He was sure that in the 
able hands of the Colonial Secretary 
nothing would be wanting, on behalf of 
the people of this country, to show his 
appreciation for Colonial feelings and to 
avail himself of every opportunity to in- 


crease the commercial accord between 
the United Kingdom and all Her 


Majesty’s possessions. They wanted new 
markets. He spoke for a manufacturing 
and industrial community, and he de- 
clared that the great remedy for distress 
and the want of employment was not far 
to seek. Should they not do something 
to increase the trade with the Colonies, 
and so increase their own and their pro- 
sperity, instead of looking to foreign 
nations for trade extension and trade 
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relations? He earnestly commended the | was peculiar language. It was limited 
matter to the early consideration of the |to voluntary schools, but, on the other 
Government. | hand, it applied not to voluntary schools 
*Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | Over the whole country, but in particular 
Forest of Dean), said, he was inclined to | districts—that was, no doubt, in poor 
agree with the greater portion of the | districts. If it was the case that the 
Speech, but he thought the terms of it|Government were going to turn their 
challenged them to express the strong | attention to the, no doubt, hard case 
feelings they had on one or two particu- | of voluntary schools in the poorer dis- 
lar points. Generally speaking, there | tricts, there might be something to be 
were large portions of the Speech perhaps said for it, but it appeared obvious that 
better worded [Laughter] than Queen’s | their legislation ought to operate in the 
Speeches generally were. There was a| Poor Board School districts as well as the 
fair spirit displayed, expressed with | poor voluntary school districts. Turning 
courtesy and without party feeling. | to the more important subjects of foreign 
(“ Hear, hear!”] His hon. Friend had | policy, he expressed general concurrence 
just referred to one subject which related, With the language of the Speech, although 
in the catalogue of Bills, to the introduc-| there was one point on which he was 
tion of aliens. He knew there were some sharply opposed to it. While he had 
on both sides who held an opinion in| nothing but praise for the policy pursued 
favour of the policy which the Govern-|by the Colonial Secretary in South 
ment proposed to follow. All they need | Africa, the language used by the Leader 
do now was to enter a protest, for it | of the Opposition and also by the Leader 
would be ridiculous to discuss it. If any of the House with reference to chartered 
such scheme to exclude destitute aliens|Companies in general marked a most 
were brought forward it would meet with | ¢xtraordinary change of front on the part 
the fiercest opposition from those who | of both the great parties in the State. The 
had no party feeling in the matter.|party which revived Government by 
(Hear, hear!”] Many of them thought chartered companies, in the case of the 
that one of the greatest glories of the| North Borneo Company, had apparently 
country was the way in which England|come round to the view that it was 
had opened her gates to the oppressed of | Wrong, and the Conservative party, which 
all nationalities. The statistics on this | formerly denounced it, had come round 
subject showed that there was no net| to the view that it was right. He un- 
increase of immigrants. He noticed that | hesitatingly asserted that if they could 
one peculiar phrase was used in this con-| have foreseen at the time of the North 
nection. They spoke of “the importa- Borneo charter the consequences that 
tion” of destitute aliens. [Zaughter.|| were going to flow from the policy the 
That was a curious word to use, but if it | decision of the House of Commons would 
meant the bringing in of black-leg labour | have been different from what it was. 
he confessed there might be something to| No doubt in the case of North Borneo 
be said for the word “importation.”| there were no dangerous frontiers with 
While on this subject he might mention | other Powers, as there were, for example, 
that there was a Bill, to the principle of |in the case of the Niger Protectorate. 
which the Home Office was pledged, and| We had been running very great dangers 
which would be of more general interest | in connection with the Niger Company, 
to labour than the measure affecting |and those dangers had been increased by 
pauper immigration could be—he meant |the fact that that company had been 
with regard to the extension of the Truck | under the control of the Foreign Office, 
Acts. The language used with regard | which was absolutely unfit by its position 
to the promised Education Bill, again, |——and no man had a higher opinion than 
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himself of that Department—to manage | 
those companies. He did not hesitate | 
to say that if in the recent events the’ 
Chartered Company of South Africa had | 
been under the control of the Foreign 
Office instead of the Colonial Office we 
should not have been so nearly through | 
our troubles as we were. The Foreign | 
Office had found these companies con- 
venient in the way of avoiding respon- 
sibility, and not giving too much| 
information to the House of Commons. 
Tt was well known that the charter of 
the Niger Company had been worked and 
used to prevent this House having any 
knowledge of matters of the greatest 
moment and delicacy on the West Coast 
of Africa. In his opinion the House of 
Commons ought to take every means in| 


its power of limiting 


g, if it could not put | 


an end to, these chartered companies. 
As to Armenia, he held that both sides | 
had a very heavy responsibility for the | 
present position of the Armenian question, | 
and anything like an attempt to make | 
party capital out of it was absolutely | 
indefensible. It was a humiliating topic | 
for both parties. Lord Salisbury, in| 
1880, confessed in the strongest terms | 
his own failure with regard to it ; and | 
Mr. Gladstone, on the part of his Gov-| 
ernment, had made a similar confession. | 
The latter failure was under circum-| 
stances as revolting as _ those 
existed at the present time. 





which 
Some of 
the circumstances were so terrible that 
it was found impossible to lay before 
Parliament all the Papers relating to the 
atrocities which occurred in Armenia 
between 1880 and 1884. He hoped, 
therefore, the Armenian question would 
be kept. out of Party recriminations in 
the future. Passing to Venezuela, he 
thought Leaders on both sides of the 
House had been inclined to state 
too strongly the countenance which 
had been given by this country in 


the past to the Monroe doctrine. In 


the past we had disputed the Monroe 

doctrine on many points, but now people 

had tried to put themselves in the frame 
Sir Charles Dilke. 
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of mind of the Americans, and what we 
had to do was, not to dispute the 
doctrine, but to try to prevent it in- 
fringing on our own rights. On the 


_whole, the language of the Government 


had been consistent with the line both 
parties had taken on the question. We 
had undoubtedly shifted our line because 
the population had moved and we had 
been willing for the sake of peace to 
hand over empty districts, but we were 


/not willing to hand over districts to 


which a British population had gone. 
He now came to a point on which he 
took the sharpest issue with the policy 
of the Government. He not 
imagine a statement more untruthful, as 


could 


it seemed to him, than that contained in 
what was virtually the first paragraph of 
the Speech. It was said,— 


‘+ An agreement has been concluled between 
my Government and that of the French 
Republic, having for its principal object the 
more secure establishment of the independence 
ot the Kingdom of Siam.” 


What was the policy which the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
last year recommended to the House and 
which was supported by the whole autho- 
rity of the Conservative Party! It was 
the integrity of the whole country of 
Siam, of all that was left, as he said, after 
the treaty which had been made between 
France and Siam. The hon. Gentleman 
specifically mentioned two provinces as 
being portions of the country the in- 
tegrity of which ought to be preserved. 
He believed the Government were going 
to tell them that the integrity of Siam 
was preserved by the treaty they had 
made, but every man smiled at that 
statement. Everyone knew that at the 
time the treaty was negotiated between 
France and Siam, and when we inter- 
vened the Siamese objected to two articles 
the French pressed upon them. Those 
articles related to the condition of affairs 
in the 25-mile strip. | Yet the French 
were acting as though these articles had 
been accepted, while they had in fact 
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been rejected by Siam at the moment of | 
her deepest distress. Chantaboon was | 
still occupied and had been fortified, 
although situated in that part of Siam | 
which was not ceded by treaty, and in the 
Siam of which the Government pretended 
the integrity was secure. The hon. Gentle- 
man told them that Chantaboon was a 
port, the possession of which by Siam should 
be maintained on account of the large 
British trade there. 
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It was well known 
that what had been done was to guarantee 
the centre of Siam, and not to guarantee 
the remainder of the country, which 
seemed to him a direct invitation to other 
people to annex it. [“No.”] What was 
the consideration this country had got 
for a surrender which, to judge from the 
language Lord Rosebery used, was a 
surrender of a very important branch of 
British trade? The consideration was 
said to be the exclusion of foreign 
Powers from the Malay Peninsula, and 
trade privileges which had been obtained 
by France in Southern China and were 
to be extended to us. But our influence 
had always been complete in the Malay 
Peninsula, and we should never have 
tolerated the coming in of foreign 
Powers ; and the trade privileges, so far 
as they were not ours already by our 
most-favoured Nation Clause, might 
have been obtained by pressure at Pekin. 
Was it coming to a full and fair arrange- 
ment with France which might relieve us 
from those anxieties in the world which | 
bad arrangements with France undoubt- 
edly occasioned us? The Convention con- 
tained a clause about Tunis. We had | 
certain trade rights with Tunis. Those) 
rights gave us very low duties,and through 
them we did a very large trade. It was | 
well known that the French Protec-, 
tionists desired to hamper that trade for | 
the supposed benefit of the trade of 
France. There clause in the) 
Siamese Convention by which we seemed | 
to go out of our way to promise to discuss | 


: , ‘ ror, 
with the French our relations with Tunis, | 


from which the French understood we | 
were prepared to give up our rights there. | 


was a 
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He feared the whole history of Lord 
Salisbury’s conventions with France and 
Germany went to show that, in regard 
to what the noble Lord considered smaller 
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‘and secondary questions, he did not 


sufficiently study the interests of British 
trade. He complained that the conces- 
sions which were made in the name of 
British trade were useless concessions, 
because they did not deal with those 
larger questions which the French had in 
view, and did not produce that complete 
friendly relation throughout the world 
which we had a right to anticipate 
if made at all. 
They fell short or they went too far—the 
former for the purposes of a complete 
settlement, and the latter for the interests 
of British Trade. The question which lay 
behind all these others was the question of 
the occupation of Egypt . { “Hear, hear ! ”] 
Everybody knew that some believed that 
this country had not kept her word with 
regard to Egypt, and others believed that 
the letter of that word had been rigidly 
kept ; but all knew what the opinion in 
France was on the point. 


we the concessions 


Some, and 
the number was increasing even on the 
Ministerial side of the House, believed 
with him that, from a military point of 
view, the occupation of Egypt was a 
weakness and not a strength. The ques- 
tion of the occupation must be settled 
to bring about really friendly relations 
with France, if it were not too late 
altogether to restore those relations. But 
that was no reason why, in the interest 
of British trade, protests should not be 
made against conventions which gave up 
important tradeinterests, and particularly 
against the hypocrisy of such language 
as that in the Queen’s Speech stating 
that the object of the agreement had 
been to secure the greater independence 
of Siam. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): said, that he did 
not propose to enter upon the question 
of Siam, but he ventured to join in the 
general compliment which had been paid 
to the language of her Majesty’s Speech. 
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He did not remember any previous occa-| the least reason why these gentlemen, 
sion when he had read a Speech from| who were men of position and property, 
the throne which was so clearly and|should not have been released on bail 
effectively expressed. There was one|some time ago. It might have been 
important subject with which he might! right to demand very substantial bail ; 
have felt compelled to deal at some length, | but it was exceedingly unfair that they 
but for the very remarkable and almost in | should be still confined in prison, and 
every respect satisfactory dispatch which | especially after the statements made to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies} the Uitlanders by Her Majesty’s repre- 
addressed to Sir Hercules Robinson last | sentative, Sir Jacobus de Wet—against 
week. Up to that time he had looked| whom he had not a word to say, because 
with some apprehension on the policy/if that gentleman’s advice had been 
of the Government in regard to} followed, none of the present troubles 
British interests in South Atrica. He| would have ensued—and Sir 8S. Shippard 
had seen various interests overwhelmed | used the strongest language to induce 
and crushed, owing to the mistakes|the Uitlanders to lay down their 
which had been made ; and the defence | arms, and promised that the safety 
and protection of our fellow countrymen) of Dr. Jameson’s force would be 
in South Africa, and the support of the} secured by their doing so, and, further, 
supreme and paramount position which | that their own rights would be looked 
we must hold in that quarter had not| after. Yet, directly after these men had 
been dealt with until the dispatch of the | laid down their arms to save Dr. Jame- 
Colonial Secretary. But that dispatch | son and his men, they were arrested in 
covered so effectually the ground, and so; large numbers, confined in this abomi- 
fully represented the views of those who | nable gaol, and at this moment some of 
had attempted to urge the claims of the| them were still there and were refused 
British in the Transvaal, that there) bail. One of them, indeed—an Ameri- 
could be no reason for reopening the | can subject—had been released because 
question of those claims at the moment. | of the remonstrances of the American 
But there was one point on which he | Government. As to the attitude of the 
should like to ask the Secretary for the | late Leader of the House, the right hon. 
Colonies a question. It referred to the| Member for West Monmouth, he had 
treatment of certain British residents, | never listened to such a speech. It was 
leaders of the so-called Uitlander move-| full of implied condemnation of the 
ment, who were now in prison in Pretoria. | Chartered Company, full of praise of 
Those gentlemen were arrested a month | President Kruger and the Boer Govern- 
ago. Some 80 were arrested after they | /ment, and there was not one single word 
had laid down their arms, and contrary | }in defence or support of the 70,000 
to the general understanding as to what | Englishmen resident in the Transvaal, 
would happen if they did so. The great! t) whom was denied every single consti- 
number of them were kept in most un-! tutional right. He was not surprised, 
suitable and unwholesome confinement in | after listening to that speech, to find 
the gaol at Pretoria. Then most of | that throughout the whole of South 
them were released on bail ; but at least | | Africa, and every British colony, the 
five were still confined in the pr ison, | name of every Government with which 
which it was not too much to describe | the right hon. Gentleman had been asso- 
as a disgrace to humanity. For icnaleitindh was regarded with positive scorn 
time these five gentlemen were shut up | and hatred. If hon. Members thought 
together in a room twelve feet by eight, | he exaggerated, let them ask the opinion 
and filthy and infected in a way which|of any colonist. As to the Armenian 
could not be described. There was al alien of the debate, the right hon. 
Sir EB. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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Member for West Monmouth indulged | 
in what was in the main a violent party 
attack on the Leader of the present 
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Lord Rosebery started a new policy with 
regard to Turkey in combination with 
Russia and France, a policy of coercion 


Government. The whole of the right| against Turkey. Demand after demand 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was devoted to, was made on the Sultan in accordance 
the denunciation of Lord Salisbury, and | with this policy, and scheme after scheme 
to the complaint that Lord Salisbury | of reform presented, but it absolutely 
had not done something or other which failed in advancing by a single step the 
was not defined. The answer to the attainment of the object desired. It not 
right hon. Gentleman was very simple.| only failed, however, in securing the 
What had he and his colleagues been | object aimed at, but it had a disastrous 
about in the ten years during which they | effect on Europe generally, and it set up 
held office since 1878? The right hon. | against this country a hostile feeling on 
Gentleman spoke in violent condemna-| the part of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
tion of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. because the subservience of the British 
That was really the meaning of the, policy in the East to Russia and France 





present diatribes against Turkey. Those | 
who uttered them thought they involved 
a sort of moral condemnation of Lord | 
Beaconsfield. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was a Member of the Government 
which came into power in 1880, two 
years after the Treaty of Berlin was 
signed. They had a majority of 140, 
and they did not hesitate to reverse 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in every quar- 
ter of the globe. Yet they did nothing 
to reform Turkey or to better the posi- 
Indeed, they | 
made the position rather worse, because | 
they removed from Asiatic Turkey those | 
very able military Consuls whom Lord | 
Beaconsfield’s Government had appointed | 
to keep the fanaticism of the Turks in 
check and to report upon the abuses of | 
the Sultan’s Government. The Govern-| 
ment of Mr. Gladstone were as respon-| 


tion of the Armenians. 


was not approved by those countries. 
The new policy did nothing but draw a 
remonstrance from the other countries 
which were signatories to the Treaty of 
Berlin, contending that the question of 
any alteration in the government of 
Turkey should be dealt with by the 
whole of those Powers acting together, 
and not by only two or three of them. 
With regard to the agitation which had 
been carried on in the country in rela- 
tion to Turkey and Armenia during the 
last twelve months, it had been character- 
ised by the most reckless and abusive 
denunciation of the Sultan and the 
people of Turkey. He knew there were 
many persons who imagined that the 
Eastern question might be settled by 
abuse of the Sultan, of his people, and 
of the Mahommedan religion, and by a 
general outcry against alleged atrocities. 





sible as any Government within the last | But those who knew anything of the 
17 years for such mistakes and mis- East, of the past history of the many 
government as had existed in Turkey. | different races in the Ottoman Empire, 
They were even more directly re-| knew there was much more behind the 
sponsible for the present situation. Eastern question than appeared to a 
Who were responsible for the present | great number of persons who assumed to 
difficulties, and for the admitted im-| deal with it. The Eastern question con- 
potence of the British Government to| sisted of two great phases—one, the 
secure reforms in Turkey? The late| danger of arousing fanatical hatred of 
Government—Lord Rosebery and his|race and religion between the Mussel- 
colleagues—must bear a large share of | mans and the Christians of Turkey and 
the responsibility. He was prepared to| other countries—a danger which had 
admit that the English Government had | been entirely overlooked by the atrocity 
been misled from Constantinople ; but | mongers of this country. And the other 
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great phase of the question was the|which they were all anxious to keep 


necessity of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe, a _ condition] invite Russia to occupy Constantinople 
which was still of vital import-|as that would settle the question. Let 
ance to this country and to Europe.| him remind the House what Constanti- 
He appealed to hon. Members opposite | nople meant. Constantinople was the 
to state what good, if any, had been | greatest position in the world. It 
done by the policy of coercion and abuse |was a military and naval strategical 
recently applied to Turkey. Had it| position of unparalleled value. Owing 
benefitted any interest in any part of the! to Constantinople alone the Eastern 
world? Had it resulted in any good to| Roman Empire had survived a thousand 
the Armenians themselves? He con-| years after the Western Empire had 
tended that it had not, but had rather iiee destroyed. If a great power were 
brought additional ruin to the cause it| put into possession of Constantinople, 
had sought to espouse. That result was| the position of that power would be un- 
bound to follow from it, because sia indnibadila. She could then construct a 
course pursued had aroused fanatical | fleet that would be only limited by the 
Mussulman feeling in Turkey, and, to a financial resources at her command, and 
large extent, thus led to the terrible | could, at the moment she chose, occupy 
events of November, December and ithe Mediterannean, destroy our naval 
January last, which all reasonable men} power, our commerce, and release our 
deplored. With regard to the alleged|hold over Egypt and the Sucz Canal. 
atrocities themselves, they had been! Not only that, but if Russia were placed 
grossly exaggerated in this country, both in possession of Constantincple she 
as to their character and the numbers! would have «.: her command the whole 
stated to have been slain. Let them fighting strength of the Turkish Empire, 
take the alleged atrocities at Sasun for | constituting, ~nder efficient officers, the 
instance. They were told at first that; most formidavie army the world could 
the number slain was 30,000, then the | produce ; and, by controlling the head 
number was reduced to 20,000, next to (of the Moslem religion, would be able to 
10,000 and 5,000, and finally ‘it was | | ditect the policy of a man looked up to 
stated that the number was 3,000, who | by 70 millions of the Queen’s subjects. 
were massacred under circumstances of ‘There were some of the reasons why it 
the most horrible cruelty. Well, the| would be midsummer madness to allow 
matter had since been investigated, and | such a puwer as Russia to occupy Con- 
it was ascertained that a serious revolt |stantinople. He doubted, too, whether 
had taken place, that there had been | Russia’s conduct in the past justified us 
considerable fighting in a mountainous) in placing such power in her hands as a 
country, and the number of slain was| reforming agent. He saw something of 
put down at 262 only, while it was/|the conduct of the Russian army in the 
reported that most of the tales of horror | Balkan peninsula during the years 1877 
circulated were grossly exaggerated, and |and 1878, and he said, with the utmost 
that most of the evil was caused by foreign | confidence, that it could be proved that 
intrigues and money. [“ Hear, hear!”]|for every Amenian that had been 
There was not an offensive expression in| massacred or pillaged during the past 
the language that had not been applied | fifteen months—taking the most extreme 
to the Sultan of Turkey and the Caliph | view—one hundred Mussulmans suffered 
of the Moslem people, and yet he (Sir E. | at the hands of those Christian invaders ; 
Ashmead-Bartlett) was ridiculed when|and if they were disposed to judge 
he said that this unjust treatment of the | harshly of the misguided and fanatical 
Sultan had aroused that fanatical spirit! men who had had a hand in the recent 
| 


Sir BE. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


asleep. It was said also that we should 
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deeds in Armenia they should remember 
that some of them were refugees from 
the Balkan peninsula who saw their 
homes, their families, all they held 
dear, destroyed before their eyes by 
the invading forces of the Czar. He 
regretted that the old policy with 
regard to Turkey had been abandoned. 
That policy was to put pressure—even 
forcible pressure—upon Turkey through 
British agents and on behalf of Great 
Britain ; but, however forcible, Turkey 
felt it was friendly pressure, and there- 
fore never resented but often followed 
the advice. The policy of the alliance 
with Russia and France, initiated by the 
late Government, was bound to fail, and 
had failed. He hoped the old policy 
would be again revived. He believed 
that even now if British pressure— 
friendly pressure—were put on Turkey 
such pressure would not be resisted, but 
would be welcomed by the Sultan and 
his Government. As the Prime Minister 
had pointed out in his ., *ch to the 
Nonconformists, those regions in Central 
Asia were so remote, so difficult of access, 
and inhabited by so wilu .« population, 
that it would be utterly impossible for 
this country to bring direct military 
pressure to bear upon them. We might 
try to force the Dardanelles, and might 
succeed in forcing them, but in doing so 
we would not only run the risk of the 
horrors of a terrible European conflag- 
ration, but before a man could be put 
into the district there would be such a 
fanatical Mussulman uprising as would 
cost the lives of millions of Christians. 

*Mr. F.S. STEV ENSON (Suffolk, Eye), 
said, it had not been his intention to 
have taken any part in the Debate that 
evening, for one reason because the 
material at the disposal of the House 
was not sufficient to enable it to arrive 
at a right judgment on the question at 
issue. They had been supplied during 
the past few days with Blue Books 
dealing with the terrible events which 
had occurred in the Sasoun district in 
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promised within a few days two of the 
Blue Books, one dealing with the dip- 
lomatic aspect of the question, and the 
other dealing with the still more terrible 
massacres in Asiatic Turkey during last 
autumn. It was therefore obviously 
premature at the present time to attempt 
to deal fully with what had occurred dur- 
ing the past few months in those regions. 
At the same time certain words had 
fallen from the last speaker and from 
the Government which made it neces- 
sary that a few questions should be put 
to the Government with regard to the 
incidents which had taken place. He 
fully agreed with what the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, had said—namely, that this 
question ought to be kept altogether 
clear of any party issue or party contro- 
versy. Therefore, when the last speaker 
assumed what was obviously a party 
line on the question, he, for his part, 
did not associate his view with those of 
the Party opposite. When the last 
speaker spoke of the alleged atrocities 
at Sasun he recalled that the Prime 
Minister had referred to the atrocities 
which had been committed in Asiatic 
Turkey as being atrocities which re- 
called what was done in the case of 
Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane. And 
when the last speaker referred to various 
other matters from what might be 
described as a party point of view, and 
when he referred to the language which 
he said had been used by speakers on 
this side of the House with regard to 
the person of the Sultan of Turkey, he 
could not leave out of sight the fact 
that one of the principal ducal sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government 
described the Sultan of Turkey as “a 
demon in human form.” It was obvious, 
therefore, that feeling on this question 
was by no means confined to one side, and 
he did not think that any hon. Member 
on either side ought to make any 
attempt to impart to this question a 
political or party aspect. There were 
some points raised in the course of the 
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be made. The last speaker referred to 
the difference which existed apparently 
between the policy of the late Govern- 
ment and the policy of the present 
Government with regard to combined 
action with the other European Powers, 
and he contrasted the policyof combination 
with France and Russia on this question 
unfavourably with the policy of com- 
bining with the five signatory Powers 
taken as a whole. There was a great 
deal to be said in favour of acting in 
combination with the European Powers. 
Lord Kimberley, when he received a 
deputation on this subject, said that 
combining with France 
would have the effect of trebling the 
power of England, and, of course, by 
@ numerical computation, it might 
fairly be argued that action with 
the five Powers would have the effect 
of sextupling the power of England. 
It might, on the other hand, be 
that the combination with the central 
Powers would have the effect of rather 
arousing the susceptibilities and the 
jealousies of France and Russia. That 
was a point which might possibly be 
made clear by the Blue Book which 
was to be issued in a few days. The 
fact remained that action with the five 
Powers had failed so far as the coercion of 
the Government of Turkey was concerned 
for the purpose of putting an end to 
these massacres, and certainly the ques- 
tion should be raised, though not in any 
partisan spirit, as to whether a combina- 
tion with France and Russia would not 
have been more advantageous if it had 
been carried through and certain con- 
cessions had been made to them. The 
last speaker made a reference to the 
Sultan as head of the Mohammedan 
religion, but he seemed to forget that 
his position in that respect was a very 
precarious one. A large number of the 


Arabs—he might almost say a majority 

of them—were desirous of installing the 

Sheerif of Mecca as the Caliph and Head 

of the Mahommedan religion, and it 
Mr. F. S. Stevenson. 
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only depended upon a word from the 
British Government whether that was 
done or not. If it were done what 
would become of the position of the 
Sultan as head of the Mahommedan 
religion ? It was argued by the leader of 
the House, apparently, that there were 
only two possible alternative policies, 
One was acting in conjunction with the 
other European Powers, and the second 
alternative acting against the 
European Powers with the possibility of 
their making a casus belli of their sole 
action. Surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that there were other 
possibilities and other alternatives. It 
was only a few days ago that the Colonial 
Secretary made a speech in which he 
said that the resources of civilisation 
were not exhausted, and in which he 
suggested the possibility of the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack floating 
together in support of justice and 
humanity. That was a possible alter- 
native. There were a great many 
other alternatives, and until further 
information from official sources reached 
them it was impossible for them to say 
how far it would have been possible to 
apply any one of those alternatives. 
What they had to consider was what 
would have been the alternative in view 
of the failure of the concert of Europe 
to act beyond a certain point. It was 
assumed by theright hon. Gentleman that 
in the absence of the concert of Europe, 
it would be impossible for England 
to act alone without incurring the 
active opposition of other powers. 
He would like to know on what this 
supposition rested? Was there any 
reason to believe that any one of the 
European Powers would have objected 
to such pressure as England could have 
brought to bear upon the Sultan? 
How, for instance, about the suggestion 
that England should seize the Smyrna 
Custom-house, the mere threat of which, 
in 1880, had produced the desired effect 
upon the Sultan? Would any one of 
the European Powers have made the 
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exercise of such pressure a casus belli ? 
This question he put in answer to the 
suggestion that there were only two 
alternatives. Again, would it not have 
been possible for England to have acted 
jointly with one or two other Powers, 
with either France or Russia, or for 
Russia to have taken action with their 
consent ? If so, were the negociations en- 
tered into with that intent? The Mover 
of the Address said we ought to hesitate 
with regard to Russia as a possible police- 
man in Armenia unless we had ascer- 
tained that Russia was willing to under- 
take that task. That was precisely the 
point he would like to ascertain. At 
Bristol the First Lord of the Treasury 
intimated that Russia was not willing, 
and that there was no reason to suppose 
she was willing. He would like to know 
on what that supposition was based. 
Wasit based on thefact that an invitation 
had been sent to Russia and that it had 
been refused? One could understand 
the reluctance of a Russian statesman to 
deal with turbulent tribes or to enter 
upon an occupation which would involve 
trouble with England under the Cyprus 
Convention ; but one could not under- 
stand reluctance to the same extent if 
either mandate or invitation came from 
England. In reply tothe hon. Member 
who spoke last about alleged atrocities 
in Armenia, he would like to quote a 
passage from the second report of Mr. 
Shipley, who said— 
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“We have in our report given it as our convic- 
tion, arrived at from the evidence brought before 
us, that the Armenians were massacred without 
distinction of age or sex, and, indeed, for a 
period of some three weeks, viz., from August 12 
to September 4 (0.8.), it is not too much to say 
that the Armenians were absolutely hunted like 
wild beasts, being killed wherever they were 
met, and if the slaughter was not greater it was, 
I believe, solely owing to the vastness of the 
mountain ranges of that district, which enabled 
the people to scatter, and so facilitated their 
escape.” 


It must be remembered that the reports 
were dealing with what was almost 
ancient history—namely, the events in 
Mr. Shipley gave 


the autumn of 1894. 
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900 as the number killed ; Mr. Consul 
Halwood gave several thousands; but 
Mr. Shipley, who was there as the 
auditor to the Turkish Commission, com- 
plained of the lack of facilities afforded to 
him as an independent investigator. In 
| October and November of last year the 
| massacres were on a far larger scale than 
|in the case of Sasun. There were mas- 
_sacres at Trebizond, Erzeroum, Kharput, 
| Sivaz, Tokat, Marash, and several other 
_places, and of some of these we had the 
evidence of the photographs published 
by The Graphic, besides other sources 
‘of information. A discussion of the 
details of our policy, it appeared to 
‘him, would be premature pending the 
publication of the further Blue Book 
which was promised. 

_ *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, he had been extremely disappointed 
by the speech of the last speaker, who 
| was known as the author of a grotesque 
'scheme for the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire, and had not availed himself of 
that opportunity for saying a word in 
defence of it. Instead of that the hon. 
_Member had recommended that England 
should commit a burglary in Smyrna 
,and Russia another in Anatolia, and he 
had finished by reading extracts which 
'were falsified by being garbled. He 
‘had expected that the hon. Member 
_would have defended some of the false 
statements about Sasun which he had 
made in a circular asking for subscrip- 
tions, and which were disproved by the 
| Blue Book. Not a word had been said 
in defence of the statements that 
‘from 3,000 to 25,000 had been mas- 
‘sacred at Sasun; and the Blue Book 
contained a complete falsification of 
the Armenian imposture by which 
|the people of England had been duped. 
The hon. Member read an extract, not 
from the report of Mr. Shipley, but from 
Mr. Shipley’s memorandum on his re- 
port, written three months after his 
report, and after he had come under the 
eagle eye of Sir Philip Currie, the 
English Ambassador. This figure of 
[ First Night. 
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25,000 was reduced by the absolute ver-| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : That makes 
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dict of the three European delegates to| it worse. I advise the hon. Gentleman, 
265, as anybody might verify by re-| the next time he gets anybody to write a 
ferring to the pages of the Blue Book. | book, to get an Englishman to do it, as he 
When Mr. Shipley got to Constantinople | will be more likely to keep within a fair 
three months after he had made this re-! limit of the facts. Continuing, the hon. 


port, the English Ambassador evidently | 
said to him: “This will never do. Here | 
is the Member for Eye, who has been | 
talking of 25,000, and you have got it! 
reduced to 265. Take your pen and) 

write down 900.” How was the 900) 
arrived at? It was a mere computa- 
tion. It was stated by one authority 
that the victims were probably 20 to 60 
per village; and now Mr. Shipley—not | 
in his report but in his remarks on his 
report—said, if they took 40 per village, 
and assumed there were 23 villages | 
where 40 had been killed, that made up 
the 900. You could arrive at any figures | 
in that fashion. But the evidence taken 
before the Commission—before an Eng- 
lish, a French, and a Russian delegate— 
which sat for 107 days, and made the 
most searching enquiry, showed that 
there were 265 alone as to whom there 
had been any testimony that they had | 
been. killed in this massacre, and of these 
many were subsequently produced alive 
to the Commission itself, and others! 
were shown never to have existed. It was 
perfectly monstrous for the Member for 
Eye, who had been the means of dis- 
seminating this imposture through the 
country, to rise in his place and make no 
attempt whatever to show he had some 
grounds for these extraordinary exag- 
gerations. 

*Mr. STEVENSON : I never gave any | 
figures whatever. The hon. Gentleman | 
is quoting from a book issued by Mr. ! 
Green. I have nothing to do with it. 


Gentleman, turning tothe Queen’s Speech, 
whilst agreeing with much that had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean, said he could not agree with him 
in his language of admiration of that 
Speech. He found in it a certain con- 
fusion of tenses, a certain introduction 
suddenly of “ the prisoners ” of whom they 
had never before heard, and at least one 
paragraph, that relating to agriculture, 
which was couched almost in thelanguage 
of the servants’ hall. When they had a 
Cabinet of 19 members, 19 men of genius, 
it was difficult to get them all harnessed 
to paragraphs, and he admitted that 
that difficulty had been overcome with a 
certain amount of success because the 


‘major part of the Speech was evidently 


not composed by the Cabinet at all, 
but by the inner Cabinet. He alluded 


'to the Prime Minister and the Secretary 


for the Colonies. Fifteen of the para- 
graphs were from their pen ; and, as show- 
ing the relative importance of the two 
Ministers, he mentioned that five were 


| fromthe pen of the Foreign Minister, and 


ten from that of the Colonial Minister, 
while the other 17 men of genius were 
thrown together in a heap at the end. He 
trusted, however, that the other Members 


‘of the Cabinet would not forget that, in 
‘the language of Lord Salisbury, they 


were all equally, absolutely, and 
irredeemably responsible for every 
word of the Queen’s Speech. They 
were promised in the Speech a 


searching inquiry into the origin and 


| circumstances of the recent proceedings 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :I say Mr. | 
Green was one of the hon. Gentleman’s | 
consorts, and he put the hon. Gentleman’s | 
name at the head of his application “ 


subscriptions. 
| 


*Mr. STEVENSON : Mr. Green hap- | 
pens to be an American gentleman. | 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. \ 


in the Transvaal, and he thought such a 
searching investigation was necessary ; 
but, although he had nothing but praise 
for the action of the Colonial Secretary, 
still he could not conceal from himself 
the fact that it was extremely remark- 
able, when this extraordinary proceeding 
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of Jameson’s ride across the frontier |[Zaughter.| His statement of the effect 
took place, everybody knew about it who of the 61st Article of the Treaty of Ber- 
ought not to have known, and nobody |lin and the Cyprus Convention was not 
knew about it who ought to have known. incorrect, but it was calculated to pro- 
The programme was published in the | duce an incorrect impression on the 
Cape Argus of the 13th December; the | minds of simple-minded persons who 


Consul General of the Transvaal in this were 


country, Mr. Montagu White, warned | 


neither 
[ Laughter. | 


publicists nor sailors. 


But he himself boldly de- 


his Government on the 16th December; clared that neither the 61st Article of 
and relatives of gentlemen who had been the Berlin Treaty nor the Cyprus Con- 


engaged in this adventure had received | 
letters stating that there was going to) 
be a great expedition and that there | 
would be severe fighting somewhere. 
There was enough early in December to 
put the Government on inquiry. He) 
did not suggest that the Government 
knew, but they ought to have known, 
and if they did not the fault must lie 
with those who served them in South 
Africa. He said this, not because he 
had distrust in the Government, or, least | 
of all, in the Secretary for the Colonies, 
but because he held it to be extremely 
important that the good faith of England 
should be made manifest before the | 
world, and not be subjected to the) 
insinuation that they had repudiated 
this expedition because it had failed ; | 
that they knew of it, and would have 
taken the benefit of it to themselves had 
it succeeded. He hoped that the search- 
ing inquiry promised in the Queen’s 
Speech would be held, whatever the 
result of the legal trial of the gentlemen | 
implicated in this business might be. 
The Leader of the Opposition showed great 
want of gratitude tothe Government in 
regard to Turkey, for the Government 


had adopted his policy. 


Treaty of Berlin ? 


| pected. 


'remained unexecuted. 


vention imposed any obligation on this 
country. They gave a right, but they 
imposed no duty or obligation. The 


'Leader of the Opposition would not 


deny this. 
into 


Why had they not put 
execution other Articles of the 
Articles 11 and 52 
provided that the fortresses on the 
Danube and Bulgaria should be res- 
They were both unexecuted, 
and he had never heard any protest made 
by England. Articles 9, 33, and 42 
prescribed that Bulgaria, 
Montenegro should bear their share of 
the Turkish debt, but to that day they 
Article 59 re- 
lated to Batum. The Government of 
Lord Rosebery wrote a menacing Dis- 
patch to Russia on account of her viola- 
tion of this Article. When, therefore, the 
exact fulfilment and execution of Article 


Servia, and 


'61 was claimed, in common decency the 


‘cuted too. 


He talked of | 


the policy of 1878, but this was not 


the policy of 


1878—to uphold and} 


maintain the Turkish Empire—but the 
policy of 1895—to divide it, partition it 


at the least, or to disorganise it, and ren- 
der government in distant provinces im- 
possible. The Leader of the Opposition 
quoted the Treaty of Berlin. But he was 
very careful. He had written on interna- 
tional law; he was an old stager, and 
himself sometimes called an old sailor. 








Articles he had quoted should be exe- 
Why had these Articles been 
neglected——because they were in favour 
of Turkey and calculated to enable 
Turkey to carry on her Government ina 
regular orderly manner, while Article 61 
was calculated to disorganise her Gov- 
ernment. He complained bitterly of the 
way in which not merely this, but pre- 
vious Governments had treated the House 
with regard to information on Turkish 
affairs. The Reports of the Asiatic Con- 
suls for 1892, 1893 and 1894 had been in 
print for months, and the House ought to 
havethem. He believed the reason they 


were withheld wasthat they were in favour 
of Turkey. The Report of the European 
Delegates was not published until the end 
of January. 


On the last day of last 
[First Night. 
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Session the Under Secretary for Foreign | not till the other day, a Paper for four 
Affairs laid on the Table correspondence | years, and they were still without im- 
relating to Asiatic Turkey, but when) portant Papers. They were told that, 
they came to look at it they found it was | without this secrecy, serious and delicate 
a blank sheet of paper—a dummy. | business could not be carried on. But 
He had appealed for the distribution of | the Secretary for the Colonies had found 
the papers thus presented, and had|a different way. He took the public 
cited the Order of the House of March, | into his confidence, hour by hour, and 
1871, but was told that the papers would | half-hour by half-hour. His telegrams 
only be given when Parliament met. | came forth like hot rolls, and the result 
Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, | was that the right hon. Gentleman had 
and on the 28th January, five months! massed the whole English people behind 
after they had been laid on the Table, | him. He was proud to know that there 
the papers were furnished. Then, | was in the Ministry a man who had the 
another rule was broken, because in| courage to adopt a system of open 
these papers presented on the 5th Sep- diplomacy, and he trusted the example 
tember, was a Paper which did not come | would not be lost on the right hon. Gen- 
into existence till the 12th of November. | tleman’s colleagues. He repeated, in 
He did not think that was the right way | conclusion, that some explanation was 
to treat the House and the country. It due from the right hon. Member for Eye 
seemed to him that when the Government’ and his fellow culprit, therighthon. Mem- 
knew, in July and August, that a gross| ber for Aberdeen, of the share they had 
exaggeration had been foisted on the/| taken in the Anglo-Armenicn business. 
public with regard to the Sasun massa-| He charged them with having done a 
cres, they should not have concealed that great injury to their country, with 
knowledge from the country. He having done what they could to divert 
turned with a sense of relief to the’ their country from the old and traditional 
Transvaal. In his opinion most, if not all, policy which was necessary for these 
the troubles there had arisen from the |islands, and with having induced the 
extraordinary and irregular relation-|Government to engage in strange and 
ships which successive Governments have | wild adventures fraught with mischief 
chosen to adopt in that country. They to us and certainly calculated to do no 
knew what a Sovereignty was and what a good to those wretched Armenians, whom 
Protectorate was. But who knew what a| they professed to patronise. 

Sphere of Influence was ora Suzerainty,| *Mr J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said 
or the limitations of a Power Paramount?! that in the few observations he had to 
Not one of these words had any| make he would refer only to that para- 
definite sense attached to it: not one of | graph of the Speech from the Throne 
them imported what our duties were, or; which dealt with recent events in Ar- 
what our liabilities might be. Most of|menia. He agreed that this question 
them implied, in the apt words of the | ought to be treated in a non-partisan 
Leader of the Opposition, responsibility spirit. They ought to be put on the 
without power. In common with all | ground of national duty and national 
those who thought it was the business | safety and humanity, and to avoid any 
of England to uphold justice, he felt a|recrimination it was possible to avoid. 
shock when he first read the news of | oa Hear, hear ied He must say a few 
Jameson’s raid. They all deplored it ;| words on the speech of the First Lord 
and it was to the prompt and energetic | of the Treasury, in which he endea- 
action of the Secretary for the Colonies, | voured to deny that an obligation rested 
that they owed it, that the Transvaal | on this country to protect the Christians 
was not plunged intoa most bloody civil | of Armenia. The right hon. Gentleman 
war. He wished to draw a contrast! confined himself to the words of the 
between the proceedings of the Secre- | Anglo-Turkish Convention andthe 
tary for the Colonies in giving informa- | Treaty of Berlin. It would be a great 
tion to the English people and the me- | mistake to suppose that his right hon. 
thod pursued by the Foreign Office. The} Friend the Member for Monmouthshire 
Venezeula question had been going on| had ever been an advocate or defender 


for 55 years, and no Papers had been|of either of those documents. He had 





given. With regard to Turkey they had! not himself a seat in the House in 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. | 
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those days, but he remembered very |Stefano. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The mean- 


well that his right hon. Friend was, 


one of those who most condemned 
the policy followed in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and the policy which 
led up to the substitution of the Treaty 
of Berlin for the Treaty of San Stefano. 
The Treaty of San Stefano guaranteed 
protection to the Armenians on the 
part of Russia. Russia undertook to 
rotect them, knowing the dangers to 
which they were exposed and the power- 
lessness of the Turkish Government to 
restrain outrages. A circular by the 
then Foreign Secretary — the present 
Prime Minister—called attention to the 
exclusive right Russia was claiming in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, and the 61st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin was, at 
the instance of Great Britain, sub- 
stituted for the Treaty of San Stefano. 
It was impossible to consider the obliga- 
tion imposed on this country by the 
Treaty of Berlin without remembering 
that it was substituted by us for the 
provision of the previous Treaty which 
gave the Armenian Christians the 
protection of Russia. It was therefore 
the action of this country which 
deprived them of that protection. The 
protection which the six Powers guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of Berlin was intended 
to do for the Christians that which 
Russia alone would have done if the 
Treaty of San Stefano had stood, and if 
the Treaty of Berlin had proved inefti- 
cient because six Powers were less vigor- 
ous than one would have been, this was 
Great Britain’s doing. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
But the matter went further. By the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention this country 
alone undertook the protection of those 
Christians. Recognising that the pro- 
tection guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Berlin might prove inadequate, Great 
Britain herself undertook that protection. 
[Cries of “No, no!’’ from the Opposi- 
tion, and ‘‘ Read the words.’’] The 
right hon. Gentleman read the words, 
and proceeded to say that that was the 
provision which put the Christians and 
other subjects of the Porte in those ter- 
ritories under the exclusive protection of 
England, whereas previously they had 
been under the exclusive protection of 
Russia. The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
was, in fact, the complement of the 
setting aside of the Russian protection 
promised by the Treaty of San 


three contemporaneous documents. 


ing of that provision was confirmed by 
The 
then Foreign Secretary, in a Dispatch to 
Her Majety’s Ambassador at Constan- 


|tinople, said that assurance was required 


to give England a right to insist on a 
satisfactory arrangement, and that that 
would be an indispensable condition of 
any agreement Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment entered into. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ | 
And Lord Beaconsfield, speaking at the 
Guildhall about that time, said :— 


“ At all events we will not recoil from such a 
task because it must seem to increase our 
responsibilities or add to our labours.” 


Lord Salisbury, speaking at the same 
time, said :— 


“ We need above all things the sympathy of 
our countrymen. We have to effect great 
objects by the use of the authority of this 
country.” [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


It was clear that England deprived these 
people of the protection they were pre- 
viously to have had and took them under 
her protection, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government did then undertake and 
England had since been bound to the 
protection, and the efficient protection, 
of the Armenian Christians. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It was not anundertaking which 
was gratuitous. It was not without 
consideration. The consideration was 
that we took away from these people 
that protection which they previously 
had, and thereby undertook the moral 
responsibility to give them an equiva- 


lent protection. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had asked whe- 
ther the British Government were 


going to war in order to compel \the 
Turks to fulfil their obligations. In his 
view there was not the slightest reason 
why we should go to war for that pur- 
pose, because there were ample means of 
other descriptions by which we could en- 
force our demands upon the Porte. We 
had no right tofail to enforce our demands 
because it would be troublesome to do so. 
The obligations that we undertook to- 
wards these Armenian Christians in 1878 
still existed, and we were bound to fulfil 
them at the present time. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Every English Government 
that had been in office since 1878 had 
felt it to be their special duty, be- 
yond other Powers, to endeavour to 
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fulfil their obligations 
and to protect the Armenians. The 
right hon, Gentleman opposite had said 
that the Anglo-Turkish Treaty had made 
things no worse for the Armenians, but 
in truth it had made things far worse 
for them. Before the date of that Treaty 
Russia alone was recognised as the 
natural protector of the Armenians, 
because she was close at hand, able 


to interfere if necessary, but since 
that date Great Britain had taken 


upon herself the sole responsibility for 
the protection of that people. The 
result of that Treaty being entered into 
was to give rise to hopes on the part of 
the Armenians and toa _ corresponding 
fear on the part of the Turks that our 
obligations with regard to the former 
would be carried into effect, and that 
we should afford them efficient protection. 
The Turks thought Armenia might by 
our help be erected into a sort of princi- 
pality, and this idea had made them 
infinitely more cruel and oppressive than 
they had ever been before. That pro- 
tection, however, we had failed to afford 
them. He would venture in a very few 
words to remind the House of what had 
taken place in connection with this 
matter during the past six months. In 
June, 1895, the late Government were 
pressing upon the Turkish Government 
the necessity for their acceptance of 
the scheme of reform propounded on 
May 11th, and the Turks, usual, 
were endeavouring to find pretexts 
for evading the demand. The time was 
fast approaching when the British Goy- 
ernment would have had to decide in 
what manner the resistance of-the Turks 
could be overcome. At this point the 
late Government quitted office and the 
present one came in. The only massacre 
that had occurred was that at Sasun, 
horrible enough, but on a smaller scale 
than some of those that had marked 
the last four months of 1895. Tn 
August came the speech of the present 
Prime Minister, which was intended to 
convey a solemn warning to the Turkish 
yovernment that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would no longer tolerate their 
proceedings and that adequate reforms 
must be carried into effect, adding that 
it must be understood that it was only 
through the merey of Europe that the 
Turkish Government existed. <After- 


as 
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wards came the massacres at Constanti- 
nople, which were again followed by 
other massacres, all over Armenia and 
Asia Minor, massacres which, in many 
instances, were organised in Constanti- 
nople and were carried out by Turkish 
troops sent from there to take part in 
them, while in other cases it was 
at least clear that the troops and 
the authorities aided or connived. 
In the meantime, the British Fleet 
was gradually nearing Constantinople, 
and on September 30th it had reached 
Lemnos. This advance 


was meant to 
be a menace to the Turk. On 
November 9th, the Prime Minister 


delivered his famous speech at the Guild- 
hall, and everybody must remember the 
solemn warning which the noble Mar- 
quess then uttered and the ex;ectations to 
which his speech gave rise, that decided 
action was going to be taken. As show- 
ing the impression that that speech made 
he would read a few words from an 
article that appeared in The Times :— 


‘‘ Nothing is more noteworthy in the Prime 
Minister’s speech than the tone of solemn 
earnestness with which he endeavours to impress 
upon the Sultan the utter futility of all hopes 
based upon the expectation of a division among 
the Powers.” 


But in subsequent events was found a 
melancholy commentary upon the hopes 
which the Prime Minister then expressed 
so confidently. Soon afterwards there 
were massacres at Marash and other 
places. He was surprised that the gracious 
Speech from the Throne contained no- 
thing to show that remonstrances had 
been addressed to the Sultan for the 
purpose of inducing him to issue orders 
for the cessation of these continual out- 
breaks of fury and fanaticism. It wasa 
material fact that, according to the Prime 
Minister himself, the formal acceptance 
of reforms by the Sultan would be of no 
value in the absence of means for en- 
forcing their application. Why then 
was nothing said as to pressure on the 
Turks to apply the reforms and to stop 
the massacres? The Speech from the 
Throne contained an _ extraordinary 
passage—namely :— 


“T deeply regret that a fanatical outbreak on 
the part of a section of the Turkish population 
has resulted in a series of massacres in those 
provinces.” 
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It was a very surprising statement that 
these massacres were the work of a sec 

tion of the Turkish population, because | 
all the evidence before them went to 
show that these massacres were the work 
of the Turkish Government, of Turkish 
officials, and Turkish soldiers. If they 
were the work of a section of the people, 
that section was the official and military 
section. The evidence at their disposal 
from Armenia and Asia Minor went to 
prove that the soldiers had been active in 
these massacres, that they had brought up 
fanatical mobs, that it was they who 
had, in some cases, as in the massacre at 
Urfah, actually opened the doors of the 
churches in which the Christians had 
taken refuge, and that it was they who 
had led on the mob in the work of 
slaughter. With regard to the massacre 
at Sasun, they had a statement of an 
official nature in Mr. Shipley’s report. 
That gentleman said :- 


“In fact, and speaking with a full sense of 
responsibility, I am compelled to say that the 
conviction has forced itself on me that it was not 
so much the capture of the agitator Mourad, or 
the suppression of a pseudo-revolt, which was 
desired by the Turkish authorities, as the exter- 
mination, pure and simple, of the Ghéliéguzan 
and Talori districts.” 

Thus, with reference to the only massacre 
about which they had really any official 
information, there was this declaration 
by the British Consul that it was his 
conviction that the object of the 
Turkish authorities was theextermination 
of the Armenian population. As Lord 
Salisbury had well said, the Sultan was 
at present the sole source of authority in 
the Turkish Empire. The Sultan had 
superseded ministerial administration ; 
he and his favourites directly controlled 
all the machinery of government, and he, 
therefore, was alone directly responsible 
for the action of the authorities through- 
out the Empire. It was a curious and 
most significant fact that, during the 
whole course of the massacres, not a 
single Turkish official or military officer 
had been recalled or punished, though, 
in many cases, their complicity and 
encouragement of the massacres was 
beyond doubt. It was the same thing 


when the massacres of 1876 occurred, and 
nothing proved the complicity of the 
r . Y . 

Turkish Government in those massacres 
more than the fact that no word of dis- 
approval with the conduct of officials was 
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then uttered. The Sultan, if they could 
believe the Press, now denied that there had 
been any massacres, and his version of the 
case was that disorderly Christians had 
attacked Mahommedans at times of 
prayer. They knew the opinion of the 
Prime Minister himself, which was that in 
these massacres there had _ been _per- 
petrated horrors the like of which Europe 
had not seen since the days of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. How many 
thousands had perished it was, of course, 
impossible to say, but probably the num- 
ber of those who had perished by the 
sword was not greater than those who 
had died of starvation and exposure. 
Those who had lived longest in Turkey 
and had studied the subject had come 
to the conclusion that the massacres had 
heen deliberately planned with a view, 
by getting rid of the Christian popula- 
tion, and thereby of getting rid of the 
need any reforms at all. The 
scheme of reforms propounded on May 
11, which he gathered the Turkish 
Government had since accepted, pro- 
posed that there should be, according 
to the number of the Christian popula- 
tion, a certain proportion of Christian 
officials ; and by killing off the Christians, 
some by the sword and some by famine, 
the Sultan was so reducing or extin- 
guishing the non-Mussulman element 
with the view of being able to plead that 
there was, in many places, no oceasion 
for the application of the scheme he 
had accepted. He did not know 
whether the House had realised that in 
a great many of these massacres the 
people were given the choice of embracing 
Tslam or death. He was told that there 
had been no less than 4,300 forced con- 
versions in one place. It was hardly a 
matter for surprise that there were a 
great many of these poor people who 
preferred to save their lives in that way, 
but there had also been those who pre- 
ferred to die rather than abjure their 
faith. At one place, near Kharput, the 
people, as they came out of the church 
doors, were given their choice of death 
or forced conversion, and it was stated 
that 52 preferred to die rather than to 
renounce Christianity. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked what 
authority there was for this statement. 

*Mr. BRYCE, continuing, said it was 
impossible for them to enter into the 
other aspects of the question because they 
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expected. He hoped that the papers 
when they were put before them would 
explain why it was that the Prime Min- 
ister spoke in August and November as 
he did, and how it came to pass that 
they had been allowed to expect so 
much from that Concert of Europe which 
now appeared to have had no = effect 
except to preserve the Sultan from what 
would otherwise have been the coercive 
action of this country. They were 
also entitled to know what Power or 
Powers it was that prevented Britain 
from taking action. He was dis- 
posed to think that the Government, 
in the interests of humanity, would have 
done something if it had not been for 
some of the other Powers, and in that 
case they ought to know who _ these 
Powers were, and whether they merely 
intimated their unwillingness to join us, 
or whether they threatened active 
opposition to any coercive proceedings 
we might have taken. They ought also 


to know how it came to pass that the | 


prospect which there appeared to be in 

June of obtaining the consent of Russia 
oS 

and France to the independent coercive 


action of Great Britain no longer existed. | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHE 
SURY : There was no prospect. 
*Mr. BRYCE said, he agreed that this 
country could not and ought not to have 
entered upon any course which would 
have involved us in a European war— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ }—but they had not 
yet any evidence to show that a Euro- 


TREA- 


pean war would have resulted from our | 


action. He did ‘not wish to say any- 
thing about the disgrace to this country, 


or the apparent result in the East—| 
namely, that Russian interests predomi- | 


nated at Constantinople, and that 
Turkey had become, if not in name, at 
least in practice, a vassal state of Russia. 
The former of those two results all joined 
in regretting, and the latter was one 
especially regretted by hon. Members 
opposite, who always felt special alarm 
at the advance and aggrandisement of 
Russia. But those two results seemed 
to him altogether secondary to what 
had happened in the neglect or omission 
of Britain to fulfil the expectations she 
had herself aroused in the unhappy 
Armenians, and in the terrible fate 


which Turkish savagery had inflicted on 
many thousands of innocent people. 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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Britain had not fulfilled her promises, 
but had looked on while horrors had 
taken place far worse than those of 
1878, which had led to the engage- 
ments then made. He often heard 
hon. Members express great zeal that 
England should maintain her rights in 
every part of the world. They had not 
only rights as a great nation but also 
duties, and one of those duties was to do 
all they could to fulfil the obligations 
which they solemnly contracted, especially 
when they found that those obligations 
had the result of exposing the people 
for whom they were undertaken to far 
greater sufferings than they would other- 
wise have incurred. They owed it to 


their national honour and to their 
responsibility to God for the proper 
exercise of the enormous pewer and 


influence in the world which Providence 
had entrusted to Britain, that they 
should endeavour to do their duty by 
the weaker nations, who had _ looked to 
us and whom they had led to rely 
upon us; and if we had found it 
impossible to fulfil these obligations 
|they must know how and_ why. 
| [ Cheers. 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
‘MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
| George’s, Hanover Square) : I think the 
House will think that a more feeble and 
inconclusive appeal on behalf of the 
Armenians has seldom been uttered by a 
responsible Statesman. [Cheers.] My 
right hon. Friend has challenged the 
| Opposition to state what their policy is 
with regard to the Armenian question. 
*Mr. BRYCE: said, that he avoided 
jentering into that part of the question 
because he concluded that more light 
would be forthcoming as to what had 
| been actually done by the Government. 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
/MIRALTY : The right hon. Gentleman 
| went very near the point. He said there 
| were a number of means by which we 
| might coerce the Turk. Weall began to 
listen with increased interest to the right 
jhon. Gentleman. I want to know what 
methods the right hon. Gentleman, who 
from the first has taken the keenest and 
|most sincere interest in the Armenian 
question, thinks ought to have been 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to wait for papers before he sug- 
gests what their own policy would have 
heen. He wants more light. It would 
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have been better that he should have 
waited and suppressed the speech he has 
made. The speeches of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen do not strengthen the position 
which this country takes, nor are they 
useful to the Armenians. [Cheers.] It 
is nuw 16 years since the Armenian 
question has been before us. Nine out 
of those 16 years the party of the right 
hon. Gentleman have been in office. 
{Cheers.| They have been as unable to 
produce those reforms as the present 
Government, and we should like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman and his 
He 
says that they would not engage in such 
operations as would lead to a European 
He not told us what 
measures short of that would have any 
effect on the present situation. [Cheers. ] 
It was my duty in 1880, when the con- 
cert of Europe was invented, not by 
Lord Salisbury but by Mr. Gladstone 
and the party then in power, to represent 
this country in Constantinople and to do 
all I could on behalf of the Armenians. 
The task was a difficult one. Why ? 
Because, though the concert of Europe 
existed, though there was a friendly 
disposition with regard to the objects of 
the country, we had never been able 
to persuade the other nations of 
Europe to take that same view with 
regard to the Armenian question as 
was taken most sincerely and _hon- 
ourably by this [ Cheers. | 
That was the ditliculty under which this 
country laboured in 1880. Then, as 
now, we were anxious to force reforms 
on the Sultan. We were then en- 
deavouring, under the Administration of 
the day, to see what effect we could give, 
not to our obligations, but to our desires, 
to help the Armenians. The right hon. 
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party what their policy now is. 


conflict. has 


country. 
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*Mr. BRYCE said, they could not have 
a legal international obligation betwzen 
one sovereign Power and the subjects 
of another Power. They could only have 
a moral obligation. 

The FIRST LORD or ruz ADMI- 
RALTY : There may have been distinct 
obligations that we should see through 
these reforms. We might have said in 
the face of Europe, ‘‘ We shall go through 
with these reforms ;” but what we did 
say was that “if Turkey carries out 
these reforms we shall stand by her and 
defend her.” [‘ Hear, hear!”] Turkey 
has not carried out these reforms and 
we are not bound to defend her. [Cheers.] 
We are free from any engagement as to 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 
What did the party of the right hon. 
Gentleman do on the occasion of the 
Sasun massacres? What did they do 
when the Sasun massacres were brought 
to their knowledge? Did they withdraw 
their protection? What nonsense it is. 
[Cheers.| As I have said, the Sasun 
massacres occurred when the party oppo- 
site were in power. I ask, what did 


they do? They gave no notice to 
Turkey. I donot know whether it has 


been intimated that they were relieved 
of any obligations to defend these 
Armenians. [Mr. Bryce: “ That is my 
question.”| There is no language too 
strong to express our feelings with 
regard to the massacres. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, “ What, then, are you 
going todo?” and he tells us that if 
he had more light he will not say that 
we ought to attempt single-handed the 
coercion of Turkey. He asks what has 
been done in the interval. Well, we 
have done the utmost that any Power 
could do. There has not been a week, 





Gentleman quoted from the Berlin 
Treaty and from the Cyprus Convention. 
Does he believe that there was any 
obligation as between the Armenians 
and ourselves that we should insist on 
reforms, even at the risk of war with 
Turkey ? 
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there has hardly been a day, that 
| our Ambassador in Constantinople has 
|not endeavoured to convince’ the 
iSultan of Turkey and the European 
Powers of the paramount duty of putting 
an end to the state of things existing, 
not only in the interests of the perma- 
ares of his empire—for that is not of 
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much consequence {loud cheers|—but of 
the peace of Europe. We shall confi- 
dently appeal to the verdict of the 
country whether, short of bringing about 
the terrible results which we should have 
to be prepared to face, we have done 
that could be done to 

lot of the Armenians 
the Sultan the 


everything 

mitigate the 
and bring home to 
danger to his empire. We have not 
been idle to enforce that lesson. We 
have been because we 
were bound to do so by any clause in a 





anxious, not 





convention or in a treaty, but because | 
we felt bound to do it as a civilized | 
Power. 
to convince other Powers of the absolute 
necessity of putting a stop to these 
massacres which have lasted so long. It 
is not the fault of the Government ; it 
is not the fault of the people of this 
country. It is impossible to give full| 
expression to the feelings of the country. | 
| Cheers.| It is known throughout Europe 
that we are horrified at what has taken 
place. The other Powers do not seem 
to have shared, I will not say the horror, 
but the duty, if I may say so, of taking 
such measures as might have brought 
about the cessation of these horrors. 
My right hon. Friend said that they 
shrank from a conflagration which might 
shake Europe to the centre by any 
application on the part of a single Power 
Let us face that 


We only wish we had been able 


of coercive measures. 
question. We are one Power, a very 
strung Power; but are we by single 
action to raise the whole Eastern ques- 
tion? Are we to raise these tremendous 


issues which no single Power would be 
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prepared to undertake? Papers will 
soon be laid before you, and they will | 
show what pains we have taken in| 
order to carry the point. {“ Hear, hear !”} | 
If the Government have not properly 
responded to the feelings of the country 
in this matter, let us bring the question 
to the test of a vote of this House and 
let us know whether the Opposition and 
the country wish single-handed to under- 
take the task from which the right hon. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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Gentleman and his friends have always 
shrunk. “If they are not prepared to 
undertake that task, what is the good of 
making such speeches? What is the 
good of speaking of our impotence and 
attempting to inflame the country?! 
Unless you see your way, those speeches 
are dangerous, and they may aggravate 
the fate of the Armenians themselves, 
We shall not be diverted from the impera- 
tive duty which is laid upon us to watch 
for every opportunity to consult with 
other Powers to take every possible 
means short of a European conflagration 
by which we may bring this Armenian 
question to an end. I do nct even care 
to defend the Sultan or his troops or 
Ministers with regard to anything the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, but we 
shall be prepared to state everything that 
we have done, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man will have that light which he desires, 
and when he has that light from us I 
hope he will respond to our wish and 
give us some light as regards his policy 
in this matter. May hon. Gentlemen 
then chance to guide us and to tell us 
what they think to be the duty of the 
country in the difficult circumstances. 
Until we are shown a better way we 
shall believe that we have done our duty 
under the most difficult circumstances, 
and that if we have failed and if events 
have taken place which have shocked 
our conscience if not the conscience of 
Europe, it is not on this country at least 
that the the reproach will lie. [Cheers.] 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) asked the authority on which 
the right hon. Gentleman made his 
statement with regard to the specific 
and touching incident mentioned in his 
speech. 

*Mr. BRYCE said it was on the high 
authority of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Mr. DILLON moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Si 
William Walrond)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at One minute 
before Twelve o'clock. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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165 Ballot for Bills and 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 12th February 1896. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


*Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 

that he had received from the Judges 
appointed to try the several Election 
Petitions the following Certificate and 
Report relating to the Election for the 
Borough of Sunderland :—- 


SUNDERLAND ELECTION. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883 and 1895. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honourable Baron Pollock and the 
Honourable Mr, Justice Lawrance, Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and two 
of the Judges on the rota for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby in pursuance of the said Acts certify 
that upon the 27th day of January 1896, we 
duly held a Court at the Town Hall in the 
Borough of Sunderland, in the county of Dur- 
ham, for the trial of and did on the said day and 
three following days try the Election Petition 
for the said Borough, between Samuel Storey 
Esquire, Petitioner, and William Theodore 
Doxford, Respondent. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, we 
report : 

That, at the conclusion of the said trial we 
determined that the said William Theodore 
Doxford, being the Member whose Election and 
return were complained of, was duly elected and 
returned, and we hereby certify such our deter- 
mination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of illegal 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

1. That no illegal practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge and 
consent of any candidate at the said Election 

2. That there is not reason to believe that 
illegal practices have extensively prevailed at 
the said Election. 

3. That no candidate has been proved to be 
guilty of any illegal practice. 


C, E. Potiock 
J.C. LAwRANCE. 
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BALLOT FOR BILLS AND NOTICES OF 
MOTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) : moved— 


“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, and 
that all Members who desire to ballot, whether 
for Bills, or Motions, for the first four Tuesdays 
of the Session, do hand in their names at the 
Table during the sitting of the House on the 
first or second day of the Session, and that a 
copy of such Notices be handed in at the latest 
during the sitting of the House on the third day 
of the Session. 

“That the ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third day 
of the Session at a convenient time and place to 
be appointed by Mr. Speaker.” 


He said that if it should commend itself 
to the House at large it would probably 
be advisable that he should propose that 
his Resolution should be made a Stand- 
ing Order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that he would not oppose a Motion that 
was put down for the general convenience 
of private Members, but it must be clear 
to everyone that at present legislation by 
private Members was an impossibility. 
{“Hear, hear!”| What he would 
suggest was that, instead of making the 
Motion a Standing Order, precedence 
should be given on Wednesdays to any 
private Member’s Bill which had passed 
a Second Reading. He should in this 
view suggest the adoption of some such 
words as these at the end of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion— 


“That all Bills which have passed a Second 
Reading shall have precedence all through the 
Session on Wednesdays over Bills at less 
advanced stages.” 


He did not suppose that the House would 
assent to this proposal at once, but the 
whole Wednesday’s proceedingsat present 
were a mere performance, and nothing 
came out of them. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman not to move that 
the Resolutionshould be made a Standing 
Order of the House. [* Hear, hear !”] 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean), as the Mover of the 


| Resolution as to Bills after Whitsuntide, 


just alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member, on Sir Stafford Northcote’s 


G 
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Address in 


Committee in the 1874 Parliament, 
strongly supported the suggestion which 
had just been made by the hon. and 
learned Member behind him. 
carry out what was the real intention 


of the House in accepting the Resolution | 


of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Committee. 


8.) also asked the Government to give 
the House some promise that they would 
not appropriate Wednesdays immediately 
after Whitsuntide, because, unless such 
undertaking were to be given, it would 
be utterly useless for private Members 
to introduce Bills atall. Bills which had 
been read a second time, 
unanimously and sometimes by large 


majorities, and which were even adopted | 


by the Government, were practically lost 
by the Government taking Wednesdays 
immediately after Whitsuntide. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY said, that after what had fallen 
from hon. Members he would not ask the 
House to make his Resolution a Standing 
Order. He would only say that if they 
were going to alter the rule with regard 
to Wednesdays they must also alter the 
whole method of procedure to which 
private Members were subjected on those 
days. It was perfectly true that contro- 
versial Bills brought in by private 
Members had but small chance of passing, 
and that their second reading amounted 
to very little more than a Resolution by 
the House in favour of their principle. 
If the proposed alteration were made it 
would be necessary to alter the practice 
of the Closure at half-past Five 
Wednesdays. 


Mr. JAMES 


on 


LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet) pointed out that the Closure at | 


half-past Five o’clock on Wednesdays had 
not been applied invariably in the past. 
Mr. Speaker Peel gave it as his opinion 
that Measures of great magnitude should 
not be disposed of in a single sitting. 
He mentioned that lest a Measure 
should be introduced for the abolition of 
what remained of the British Constitu- 
tion [/aughter|, and disposed of in a 
single afternoon. He thought the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member opposite 
would carry the privilege given by the 
fortunes of the ballot very much too far. 
What was intended by the recommenda- 
tion was, he imagined, that Bills which 
had no chance of becoming law should 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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at an advanced period of the Session 
give place to Bills which there was some 


| prospect of passing into law. 
It would! *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 


said that at present there was an ordinary 
procedure which gavea natural precedence 


_to those Bills which had gained the 
Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, | 


attention of the House, and he thought 
the present system was the best. 


Motion put and agreed to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER appointed the Stand- 

ing Committee Rooms for Trade, Nos. 
10 and 11, for the Ballot of Bills and 
Notices of Motion, to be taken on 
Thursday, 13th February, at Noon. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[ ] 
[SECOND DAY. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (11th February), 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament : 

“We take the first opportunity of expressing 
to Your Majesty our deep concern at the sad 
affliction with which Your Majesty has been 
visited in the death of His Royal Highness 
Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg : 

“We desire to assure Your Majesty and Her 
Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg 
of our sincere participation in the general feeling 
of sorrow for the heavy bereavement which 
Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s family have 
sustained by the loss of a Prince who was 
regarded with universal affection and esteem 
by Your Majesty’s subjects. "—(Mr. George 
Goschen.' 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
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Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
proposed, at the end of the Question to 
add the words— 


Majesty's Most 


“ And humbly to represent to Your Majesty 
that your present advisers, by their refusal to 
propose any measure of self-government for 
Treland, have aroused feelings of the deepest 
discontent and resentment in the minds of 
Irishmen ; and that they have thereby added to 
the complications and difficulties which have 
arisen from their Foreign and Colonial policy.” 


The hon. Member said that the first 
consideration which would arise in the 
mind of any Irishman after reading the 
present Speech from the Throne would 
be the beggarly character of the refer- 
ence to Ireland, and he should be very 
much surprised if the impression made 
by this Speech on the people of Ireland 
would not be to deepen and fix more 
firmly in their minds the conviction, 
which had been the steady growth of 
many years, that nothing wa; to be got 
from that House except by violent agi- 
tation. [Jrish cheers.| Ireland had 
heen peaceable, and because she had 
been peaceable this Queen’s Speech, 
which traversed almost all the countries 
of the earth, treated Ireland with the 
contempt which she had too often been 
accustomed to receive from that House. 
But, first, he would deal with the para- 
graphs relating to the disturbances in 
the Transvaal. He thought that House 
was entitled to know how it came to 
pass that from this city, and from the 
Thames, there had undeniably been for 
many weeks, he believed for months, an 
export of arms to Johannesburg, surrep- 
titious, but well known to the officers of 
Her Majesty’s Customs. The House 
was entitled to demand an explanation 
from the Secretary for the Colonies, how 
it was that this continuous and 
enormous export of arms excited no 
suspicions in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They lived in a country 
where it was penal to carry arms, and if 
a Kerry moonlighter obtained a rifle the 
whole detective force of Dublin Castle 
was put in motion to discover the pos- 
sessor. It was notorious that the people 
of Johannesburg had been preparing for 
an insurrection, and arms were sent out 
from this country with the knowledge of 
the Customs officers, and yet the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies remained in a state 
of virgin and childish ignorance of their 
intentions. He held that the whole 
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civilised world owed a debt of gratitude 
to President Kruger for his treatment of 
the men who were taken red-handed in 
rebellion. Never had there been such 
generosity and forbearance shown, except 
in the solitary instance of another re- 
public, that of the United States of 
America, which set a glorious example 
of generosity at the close of the terrible 
war which threatened their great Govern- 
ment with destruction. The example of 
President Kruger should appeal in a 
special manner to a nation, powerful 
and mighty, which had been distin- 
guished by its brutal treatment of 
political prisoners. He did not hesitate 
to state that the people of this country 
ought to blush for shame when they 
compared the treatment meted out to 
Dr. Jameson and his men by the Boers 
with that meted out to the people of his 
country by England, some of whom had 
lain rotting in prison for 14 years, suf- 
fering the cruellest and most degrading 
punishments. Their crime from the 
Governmental point of view was less 
than that of Dr. Jameson. He cited 
the case of John Mitchell and the 1848 
men, who, although they were admitted 
to be men of the highest honour and 
education, were subjected by a special 
Act of that House to the basest degra- 
dation. Then there was the case of the 
1867 men, and the long line of men who 
had passed through the prisons of this 
country for the cause of Ireland, not 
because they wantonly invaded the terri- 
tories of another State, but because they 
endeavoured to assert the liberties of 
their own country. He trusted that, 
after the words of the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the words used in the 
Dispatch of the Secretary for the 
Colonies, those who had justly praised 
President Kruger would set their own 
house in order and apply President 
Kruger’s example to the case of the 
Irish political prisoners. He had no- 
ticed during the course of the Debate 
an ominous silence as to the shares of 
the Chartered Company ; he maintained 
that the public would not be satisfied 
until a full and accurate statement was 
published showing the original allotment 
of shares by this Company, and tracing 
those shares from hand to hand. There 
existed a deep and widespread conviction 
that the Press of this country, and cer- 
tain prominent and influential men in 
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this city, and that even to some extent 
Members of that House and another 
House, had not been altogether free from 
certain influences. [‘ Hear, hear! ’ 
He thought these three points neede 

an explanation, although the voice of an 
Trish Nationalist Member might betooun- 
influential to compel the Secretary for the 
Colonies to grant that information which 
the public of this country would demand. 
As to the question of voluntary schools, 
he was happy to observe that the Speech 
contained a statement that the volun- 
tary schools of England were about to 
receive some further assistance ; but he 
regretted that the statement was 
extremely enigmatic. He felt bound to 
represent to the Vice-President of the 
Council the urgent and extreme neces- 
sity of the Catholic schools in England, 
and to point out that the case of the Catho- 
lies stood on a totally different basis from 
that of the voluntary schools of the 
Church of England. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The latter had at their back enormous 
endowments and wealth ; and they also 
differed from the Catholic schools in 
that grievances were alleged against the 
rural schools of the Church of England. 
He could tell the Nonconformists of 
England that they were entirely mis- 
taken if they supposed that the Irish 
Catholic Members intended to support 
any measure which would inflict any 
kind of grievance on the Nonconformists. 
[ Opposition cheers.| But the case of the 
Catholic schools was entirely different. 
The Catholics had made most cruel and 
gigantic sacrifices for conscience sake. 
They had built their schools at enormous 
expense out of the pennies collected from 
the poor, and had helped to maintain 
them. The Catholics were the poorest 
of the population, and they had no rich 
endowments at their back. They had 
not inflicted their schools in any way on 
others. Their schools were almost 
entirely confined to the large centres of 
population. Nonconformists of all sec- 
tions ought to unite in seeing that justice 
was done to the Catholic schools, which 
were suffering great hardships. Their 
necessity was far greater than the neces- 
sity of the Church of England schools. 
He noticed with alarm, and he hoped 
that Radical Members did also, the 


intention announced in the Speech to 
further increase the bloated and gigantic 
expenditure on the British Navy. 


Mr. John Dillon. 


The 
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Trish Members had been strongly opposed 
to the recent increase in the Navy ; but, 
in view of the fact that the late Govern- 
ment had promised to grant Home Rule 
to Ireland, and had further promised 
that the financial relations between Ire- 
land and Great Britain should be placed 
on an equitable basis, and had appointed 
a Commission for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth of the matter, the 
Trish Members abstained from opposing 
the grants to the Navy. They now 
found the inevitable result. These 
enormous and insatiable demands for 
armaments followed one another more 
rapidly than ever. They increased not 
by arithmetical but by geometrical pro- 


gression. It was said that ‘‘the 
exigencies of the situation’’ demanded 


a further increase. Those exigencies 
had been created by the policy of the 
present Government, and the Irish 
Members would resist by every means in 
their power this enormous increase of 
expenditure, unless a due proportion of 
the surplus were handed over to Ireland. 
[Ministerial laughter.| It would be 
shown before long that the taxation of 
Ireland had been so excessive that nearly 
two millions a year had been extracted 
from that country above her due propor- 
tion. And yet, when he asked for 
justice in this matter, he was met with 
laughter. In the whole Speech there 
were only two references to Ireland, 
though Irishmen were informed ali 
through the autumn that there was now 
the most beneficent Government that 
ever came to Ireland, and that it would 
prove how much better off they were 
under a Unionist Government sitting at 
Westminster, than they would be under 
a Nationalist Government sitting in 
Ireland. Yet the whole of the references 
to Ireland in the Speech were confined 
to one small paragraph and a line and a 
half. When that paragraph was read in 
Ireland it would excite dismay and dis- 
appointment. It had been drafted for 
the special purpose of guarding the 
Government against pledging themselves 
to any comprehensive measure of land 
reform in Ireland. It foreshadowed a 
Bill, non-contentious in character, and 
the Seconder of the Address in his speech 
included it in that category. A most 
valuable measure it would be. He 
wished to draw the attention of the 
House to the speech of the Chief 
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Secretary delivered on the Address in 
August last. The Irish Members were 
urging the extreme necessity for 
immediately dealing with the Irish land 
question ; and his answer was :— 
“They cannot expect that the provisions of 
any Land Bill I may introduce at this period of 
the Session would not be of a non-contentious 
nature; and therefore, I think, we may at once 
give up any intention of introducing or attempt- 
ing to pass at the present time any Land Bill 
which would attempt to solve the question.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear!’ from Mr. GERALD Bat- 
rour.| And yet the Seconder of the 
Address called the Land Bill for the 
present Session a non-contentious mea- 
sure. He supposed that the hon. Mem- 
ber meant that, inasmuch as the 
Government had a majoity of 153 and 
the Bill would suit the Irish landlords, it 
would be practically a non-contentious 
measure. The Speech declared that the 
condition of agriculture was disastrous 
beyond any recent experience. But last 
August the Chief Secretary said that 
there was no special depression in agri- 
culture in Ireland, and that within the 
last year or two a heavy fall in prices 
could not be alleged. Then how did 
agriculture happen to be in such a bad 
way in England! [Nationalist cheers. | 
Because the Government was leaning 
upon the support of the country classes in 
this country, they told the truth about 
agriculture here; but because they 
leaned upon the support of the landlords 
in Ireland, they dared not tell the truth 
about agriculture in Ireland. [Cheers. | 
The pleadings of the Irish Members were 
treated as the interested statements of 
agitators who made a living out of that 
sort of thing. Did anyone charge the 
right hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division (Mr. Long) with making a 
living out of ‘‘ that sort of thing ?’’ He 
certainly made a much better living 
than any Irish agitator. He wished 
to call attention to a most remark- 
able and instructive series of meetings 
which had taken place recently in 
Tyrone and other parts of Ulster. 
The agitators who had been so often 
denounced for getting up discontent had 


nothing to say in regard to those 
meetings. They were meetings sum- 


moned by the farmers themselves, and in 
which, to use the words of the Report, 
men of every creed and every political 
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opinion took part. They were presided 
over by the leading Unionists in the 
districts. At the Gortin meeting, for 
instance, Mr. Lock, J.P., presided, and 


Gracious Speech, 


Mr. William Steele and Mr. Joseph 
Parker, two large Unionist farmers, 
spoke. By resolution it was declared 


that the low prices of agricultural pro- 
duce had made it impossible for the 
tenants to pay their present rents ; and 
until a Bill became law relieving them 
of the injustice they laboured under, 
they called upon the landlords to reduce 
the rents by 50 per cent. It was also 
resolved : 


“That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
present Government, in the interest of justice 
and of peace, should pass a measure at once 
enabling evicted tenants to resume possession 
of their holdings, having regard to the interest 
which they had.” 


At a imeeting at Greencastle, county 
Tyrone, resolutions on exactly the same 
lines, only more specific, were proposed. 
A farmers’ Protection Society was 
started last week in Drogheda, and a 
Mr. Segrave stated that a farm of 306 
Trish acres was purchased by an ex- 
Member of Parliament for £2,500, the 
farm being at the time under a stiff 
rent, which was subsequently reduced in 
Court to 27s. 4d. per acre. The tenant 
laid out £3,000 and then the farm 
was sold for £1,100, representing a 
loss of £4,000. The depression pre- 
vailing was universal and ruinous in its 
extent. Only recently a deputation 
waited upon the Chief Secretary and 
laid the case of the Ulster farmers 
before him. They said the very mini- 
mum they demanded, or which would 
meet their difficulty, was the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Morley last year. They 
maintained, too, that adequate allow- 
ance must be made in fixing a fair rent 
for the tenant’s interest in the holding 
and for all the improvements he had 
made, and that the present restrictions 
upon the fixing of a fair rent must be 
swept away. The last meeting to which 
he desired to call attention was the 
one called near Portadown by a body of 
tenants on the Richmond estate of Lord 
Lurgan. They adopted petitions to the 
Chief Secretary in which they recited 
the terrible fall in all agricultural pro- 
ducts. They said they purchased some 
years ago their holdings at 18 years’ 
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purchase, and they wound up by saying 
that up to the present they had 
endeavoured to discharge their obliga- 
tions to the State. Many of them had 
borrowed money, but owing to the fall 
in prices they felt wholly unable to con- 
tinue their payments. He warned the 
House that there was a most ominous 
future opened up for this country in its 
relation to the Irish tenants and the 
Exchequer if due notice were not taken 
of warnings like those he had cited, 
coming, not from Nationalists, but from 
people, most of whom, as far as he knew, 
were loyal supporters of the Union. 
Just as in 1886, in the autumn of last 
year, when they endeavoured to bring 
forward in the House the grievances of 
the Irish tenant farmers, they were 
treated with contempt and all their 
statements were traversed and denied. 
He would like to hear, and the people 
of Ireland would expect to hear, from the 
Chief Secretary some definite statement 
as to how he proposed to meet the 
urgent and pressing needs ot the Irish 
farmers, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knew perfectly well, from the informa- 
tion he had obtained, that nothing would 
meet those urgent and pressing needs 


except some Bill which would bring 
about a substantial and an immediate 


reduction of rent. There was one other 
topic he must allude t». There would 
be very great disappointment in Treland 
at the omission from the Speech of any 
reference to the question of Irish educa- 
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tion. They were led to believe that the 
Government, although it was not 
prepared to grant Home Rule, was pre- | 
pared to meet promptly all demands of | 
the Irish Catholics on the question of 
education. They had reason to com- 
plain, and to complain rather bitterly, of 
the delay which took place in the action 
of the late Government in dealing with 
the question of the treatment of the 
Christian Brothers. There was wide- 
spread discontent in Ireland on account 
of that treatment. Some just men felt 
bound to subordinate their feelings in 
that matter to the great central fact 
that Her Majesty’s late Government 
were endeavouring to carry a measure 
which would at one stroke do away with 
the Trish ills and enable Irishmen to 
redress their grievances themselves. 


They knew the late Government were 
endeavouring, though very tardily, todo 





Mr. John Dillon. 
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justice to the Christian Brothers. He 
wanted to know what the present Gov- 
ernment proposed to do. The present 
Government had not a part of the excuse 
for delay which the late Government 
could plead. They had an enormous 
majority behind them and they had no 
kind of excuse for any delay in dealing 
with the matter. He asked why the 
claims of the Christian Brothers had not 
been dealt with before now, and he 
asked why was there no promise con- 
tained in the Speech that the question 
of Irish University E‘ucation would be 
dealt with, He now came to the 
Amendment which he had ‘visen to 
propose. It ran as follows :- 


“ And humbly to represent to your Majesty 
that your present advisers, by their refusal to 
propose any measure of self-government for 
Ireland, have «roused feelings of the deepest 
discontent and resentment in the minds of 
Irishmen : and that they have thereby added to 
the complications and difficulties which have 
arisen from their Foreign and Colonial policy.” 


Was there any doubt as to the policy of 
the Government towards Trish  self- 
government? In August last the Chief 
Secretary was asked, by an Amendment 
to the Address, to declare his policy on 
Home Rule, and in reply, he said: 
‘‘Our attitude upon the question is, 
and will continue to be, of un- 
changing and inflexible opposition.’’ 
As long as a Government remained in 
power whose attitude towards Home 
Rule was one of unchanging and in- 


one 


| flexible opposition, so long would Treland 


remain discontented, and he might 
almost say, disloyal [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’], 
and so long could that Government 
expect from the people of Ireland 
nothing but opposition and resentment. 
The hon. Member for the Southern Divi- 
sion of Dublin said, in a speech in that 
Debate on the last Address, that— 


“On the Ministerial side of the House they 
believed that the Irish people were gradually 
being disillusioned from the chicaneries in which 
they had indulged, and were beginning to face 
the realities of the case. In America, which, 
after all, he believed to be the stronghold of 
militant Nationalism, there was an ominous 
silence; the Colonies were apathetic, and the 
civilized world was hardly worth appealing to.” 


That policy in regard to appealing to the 
civilised world would yet cost England 
many millions before she had done. 














177 
[Nationalist cheers.| There was an 
ominous silence in America, but England 
had heard from America since, and she 
was no longer silent. [Nationalist cheers. | 


Majesty's Most 


It was most deplorable that the profound | 


and far-reaching impression—deeper far 
than any man in that House who had 
not lived in the United States could form 
the faintest conception of—which had 
been made upon the hearts and minds 
of the Irish people at home and in 


had now been triumphantly wiped ovt. 
The hon. Member for South Dublin, with 


the ignorance that so frequently char- 


acterised Irish Unionists, thought it a 
matter for congratulation that the 
Nationalist policy had not been receiving 
support from the militant Nationalism 
in America for some time. He himself 
regretted that the Irish party had lost 
for the moment control over that militant 
Nationalism, and that they had lost the 
steady and magnificent support which 
for so many years they drew from their 
countrymen in that land. But was ita 
matter for triumph or congratulation to 
an English Minister who really desired 
to solve the Irish problem, who really 
had sounded its depths, that the Irish 
Nationalists, whose task, under the 
leadership of Mr. Parnell and others, 
had been to conciliate to the best of their 
ability the confidence and the faith of 
the Irish people in America to the eft- 
cacy of Parliamentary and constitutional 
means in the effort to secure the liberty 
of the Irish people at home, had lost 
that hold on their faith and confidence ? 
[Nationalist cheers.| To any English 
Minister who really understood the Irish 
problem that fact would be a matter for 
regret and sorrow. [Hear, hear.] Some 
of them had noticed with satisfaction 
the very different tone of the Speech 
from the Throne compared with that of 
the articles in The Times and the speeches 
of Ministers about a month or so ago. 
Two or three months since the ordinary 
talk in London was that America would 
back down and eat humble pie ; that the 
British fleets could burn and blow up 
the cities of America in a very few 
weeks. 


mankind that language had ceased. 


(Hear, hear !”] The people of England 
had learned that the dispute with America 
was not, as was most shamefully and | 
insultingly alleged by men who ought to 
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have known better, an_ electioneering 
| dodge on behalf of President Cleveland, 
\and that the President spoke with the 
| voice of a united people, who were pre- 
| pared to face the arbitrament of war if 
| England had refused arbitration. But 
| England was now going to accept arbi- 
tration—that was, after America had 
been forced to threaten. [Nationalist 
_cheers.| It would have been much more 


Gracious Speech. 


| . . 
‘decent if England had accepted arbitra- 
America by the policy of Mr. Gladstone, 


tion six months ago before Mr. Olney’s 
| Dispatch was written. He hoped, how- 
ever, that this event would be a lesson to 
England for the future. Perhaps it was 
too much for an Irishman to hope that 
it would be a lesson to England to adopt 
towards weak peoples, and particularly 
towards unarmed nations [.Vationalist 
_cheers|, somewhat of the same tone 
and civility which she had adopted 
towards America after America showed 
her teeth. | Vationalist cheers.| No man 
could contemplate the possibility of a 
war between America and England—a 
war which would probably last seven or 
eight years—without feelings of grave 
misgiving and regret. But, on behalf of 
the Irish Nationalist Party, he had to 
say that, if the Government should be so 
misguided as to refuse to grant unlimited, 
unrestrained, and unrestricted arbitra- 
tion to America, which the voice of civi- 
lised mankind approved, they would, as 
far as possible on the floor of that 
House, and within the lines of the Con- 


stitution, resist to the uttermost any 
attempt to declare war against the 


greatest and freest nation the world had 
ever seen. [Vationalist cheers.| They 
would let the world know that the Irish 
people could have no sympathy with any 
attempt to bully a nation which had 
always been a faithful, compassionate, 
and generous friend to Ireland. [Na- 
tionalist cheers.| Further, as to the 
policy of the present Government in 
regard to Home Rule, if it were their 
object to insult Ireland, and to drive her 
people again into violence and secret 
associations, and to stir up all the most 
dangerous elements in Irish life, he did 
not think a speech more calculated to 
achieve those objects could have been 
made than that delivered to the Non- 
conformist Unionists by the Prime 
Minis er. [Opposition cheers.| It was 
curious that the Nonconformist Unionists 
appeared to have a poisonous influence 
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on the mind of Lord Salisbury. He 
spoke to them in 1888, and a more in- 
sulting, outrageous, and unreasonable 
speech was never delivered by a respon- 
sible man. The Prime Minister had 
learned nothing by experience, and, 
while the Chief Secretary was in Ireland 
addressing honeyed words to the Irish 
people, and assuring them that his 
solicitude for the welfare of  Ire- 
land was unbounded, Lord Salisbury 
went to a Nonconformist banquet, 
and insulted the Irish people in 
every possible way. [.Vationalist cheers. | 
In stating that Ireland “had learned 
that Home Rule would not remove her 
evils,” the Premier had forgotten the 
lesson of the late Election. But the part | 
of the noble Lord’s speech which would | 
sink deepest into the minds of the Irish 
people was contained in those words 

“ But what is more than all to her is 
that she has learnt that Home Rule is | 
not to be obtained.” A more brutal | 
utterance never came from the lips of a/| 
responsible Minister. [Opposition cheers. ] 
All of them had read a Dispatch sent, | 
he must say with superb arrogance, by | 
the Colonial Minister to the High Com- | 
missioner, and the elaborate advice given | 
by him to the Boers as to how they were | 
to treat a body of men who but yester-| 
day were in armed rebellion against their | 
Government. They were instructed, in| 
the most minute way, to grant those men 
the principles of Home Rule. If Presi- 
dent Kruger had replied to this Dispatch 
in regard to the Uitlanders in the same 
terms that Lord Salisbury spoke of the | 
Irish people and Home Rule, could the 
Minister for the Colonies have com- 
plained? Yet President Kruger would 
have been ten thousand times more 
justified in addressing such language 





to the Uitlanders than Lord Salis- 
bury in addressing it to the 
Trish people.  [Vationalist — cheers.] 


In The Times of that day there was a 
telegram which dealt, he believed, very 
fairly with the Colonial Secretary’s pro- 
posals. The telegram, which came from 
Johannesburg, ran as follows : 


“ Mr. Chamberlain’s suggested Home Rule for 
Witwatersrand has been very badly received 
both on the Rand and in Pretoria. It is 
generally considered impracticable, impossible 
and unstatesmanlike, as comprising a scheme 
entirely out of touch with the local conditions 
and circumstances.” 





Mr. John Dillon. 
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Having thus been rudely repulsed, both 
by the Uitlanders and the Boers, he 
would suggest to the Colonial Secretary 
that he should turn his attention once 
more to the problem of Irish Home 
Rule. There were many points in the 
scheme he had suggested for the Trans- 
vaal which would suit them precisely in 
Ireland. The Colonial Secretary, for 
instance, proposed that the Uitlanders 
should have their own Legislature, and 
that they should have complete control 
of their civil police, and of education, 
and of many other matters. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not do better 
than transfer his rejected scheme to Tre- 
land. It was perfectly true that the 
Irish people were, by the necessities of the 
case, at times deeply stirred on the 
land question; but it was a delusion 
which had been hugged by successive 


| Ministers for [reland—-and it had always 


proved, in the long run, even to them, 
to be a delusion—that the Trish question 
consisted only of the land question. 


| The question that interested Treland and 


Irishmen all over the world more than 
every other question was the conviction 
that Irishmen ought to manage their own 
affairs, and could manage them better 
than any other people. [Cheers.] When 
men talked about the present dissensions 
and differences in the Irish Party as 
being an argument against Home Rule, 
and when men said that they were not 
fit for self-government because they 
could not agree amongst themselves, their 
answer was complete. They said, ‘‘ You 
don’ t always agree amongst yourselves ;’’ 
and further, and above everything, he 
said it was adding insult to crime, when 
the very evils and faults which were the 
necessary result of bad government and 
the denial of responsibility to the people, 
were used as arguments to deprive them 
in the future of that responsibility and 
those habits of self-restraint which were 
one of the greatest fruits of free institu- 
tions. He did not say for a moment 
that they would have a Parliament in 
Ireland immediately as orderly as this 


| Parliament, but he did say that they 
| had the right to demand that at least the 


Trish people should have the chance of 
trying before it was decided that they 
were unfit to govern themselves. He 
admitted that the Party to which he 
belonged had not, at the present moment, 
so overwhelming an influence in Ireland, 
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or amongst the Irish in America, as they 
enjoyed before the events of 1890. They 
hoped the time would come when that 
would pass away. They had lost that 
influence, not because they were too 
extreme Nationalists, and not because 
the spirit of Nationalism in Ireland had 
decayed or perished. Their influence 
had been somewhat shaken through, to 
a large extent, the persistent success of 
the men who have made the expression, 
‘the union of hearts’’ the butt for 
their jokes. The Marquess of Salisbury 
made a speech the other day in which 
there occurred a sentence which was 
taken in The Times of Friday week as 
the key-note of its article. That sentence 
was this: ‘‘I care not how much 
England is isolated abroad so long as 
she is united at home.’ Member of 
Parliament as he was, he ventured to 
say that more absurd and more mis- 
chievous language never proceeded from 
the mouth of a Minister. But the point 
he wished to emphasise was, that from 
that union at home Ireland was to be 
excluded. © |Cheers.| That had been the 
spirit of every speech that had been 
delivered by Lord Salisbury. Ireland 
was a foreign country; it was not home. 
They got notice to quit from this union, 
and while language like that was held 
they could not blame the people of Ire- 
land if they took the Minister at his 
word, and, ceasing to look to this country 
for sympathy or support, they turned 
their eyes elsewhere. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford), in seconding the Amendment, 


said he found himself in a position of some 
embarrassment. He had already given 
notice of an Amendment to the Address 
dealing with the subject of Home Rule. 
His Amendment stood first on the Paper, 
hut the hon. Member who had just con- 
cluded his speech had, by a manceuvre 
which he had executed, come in between 
him and his Amendment, and moved one 
which stood considerably below on the 
Paper. He was not sorry that the 
opportunity had been afforded of 
showing that, however they might differ 
in Ireland as to their policy of advanc- 
ing the cause of Home Rule, at any rate, 
on the principle of Home Rule they 
were all absolutely united. [Cheers. | 


He was one of those who did not believe 
in the efficacy of set Debates every year 
on this question of Home Rule, and he 
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would not have been in favour of the 
present Debate, and in view of the 
recognised attitude of the present Govern- 
ment on the question of raising a Debate 
on Home Rule, at all, were it not for two 
reasons which made the present an ex- 
ceptional occasion. The first of those 
reasons was certain declarations which 
had been made by Lord Salisbury and 
other Ministers of the Crown, and the 
other reason was the urgent necessity, in 


his opinion, for obtaining from the 
Liberal Leaders some declarations on 
this question. Lord Salisbury had 


recently declared that Home Rule was 
dead, and that it was dead not because 
a majority of the English people voted 
against it, but because the Irish people 
had abandoned it. The present Govern- 
ment came into office with the declaration 
upon their lips that, while they were 
opposed to Home Rule, they were most 
anxious to pursue towards Ireland a con- 
ciliatory and reasonable policy upon all 
other questions. And the new Lord 
Lieutenant, in his first speech in Ireland, 
said he recognised that, while the Trish 
people were desirous of obtaining what 
they could in the way of substantial 
benefits from this country, they were in 
no way giving up their devotion to the 
cause of Home Rule. Thereupon many 
leading Irish politicians ‘declared they 
would be only too glad, so long as it was 
clearly understood that the attitude of 
the Irish people on Home Rule was not 
doubted or questioned, to aid the Govern- 
ment in carrying outa practical policy of 
benefit to the people. On the strength 
of those declarations he had not hesitated 
to join the hon. Member for the Southern 
Division of the County of Dublin and 
other Unionists, who invited him to 
confer with them with a view to the pro- 
motion of useful legislation for Treland. 
He did not imagine, whenhe accepted 
their invitation, that his action could 
possibly be interpreted to mean that he 
and his friends were faltering in their 
loyalty to the cause of Home Rule. 
The present position of the Home Rule 
question could not be viewed by the sup- 
porters of the movement without a 
feeling akin to consternation. He 
would not comment on that occasion on 
the sneers which the hon. Member for 
East Mayo had seemed to direct against 
his political opponents in Ireland. 
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Mr. DILLON said, that nothing was | rejected by the House of Lords the 


further from his intention. 


charge of the hon. Member [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and Parnellite cries of ‘‘ Didn't 
you ?”’ 

Mr. J. REDMOND, resuming, said, 
that if any excuse could be found for 
declarations like Lord Salisbury’s it 
would be found in the action of those 
Trish Members who, since 1893, had 
allowed the Home Rule question to be 
shelved. After the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords, 


the demand which he and his friends 
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He had’ Leader of the Liberal Party declared 
said nothing that laid him open to the | 


that Home Rule could never be estab- 


lished until a majority in England had 
\ d A a) 


pronounced in its favour, and another 


| Liberal Minister declared that Home 


made that a Dissolution of Parliament | 


should take place was 


rejected and | 


denounced, and from that day no real | 


earnest effort was made to keep the 
Home Rule question to the front. 
was one of the reasons why the Party of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo had, 
according to his own admission, 
large a measure of the confidence 
Trish people. [‘* Hear, 


lost so 
of the 
hear !’’] The 


(on this subject. 


That | 


Rule could not be obtained until the 
House of Lords should have been 
abolished. Was that still the opinion 
of the Liberal Leaders, and did they 
purpose to interpose the question of the 
House of Lords before the question of 
Home Rule, or did they intend to make 
Home Rule the first object of their 
policy, as they once did, and to strive 
for that object at all costs? It would 
greatly interest the Irish people to 
hear the views of the Liberal Leaders 
All seetions of Irish 


Nationalists were absolutely united in 
their devotion to the principle of 


‘Home Rule, and he had a strong hope 


attitude of the present Government with | 


respect to Home Rule was _ perfectly 


clear, whatever their attitude might 
have been in Lord Carnarvon’s time. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear ! eh They said that now, 


at any rate, they would 
Home Rule. The present Debate, there- 
fore, was not likely to elicit any valuable 
declarations from the existing Govern- 


that the time was not far distant when 
all sections of Irish Nationalists would 
admit that the policy pursued for the 
last three years with respect to Ire- 


‘land had been a mistake and a failure, 


‘obtained any 
not consider | 


and when they would revert to the only 
policy from which Irishmen had ever 
advantage—-namely, the 
policy of disregarding all English Parties, 


of supreme selfishness in forwarding Irish 


ment, but it might have the effect of 
eliciting some declarations from the 


Liberal Leaders. [Some cries of ‘‘ Oh !’’ 


| ful issue. 


Apparently the Liberal Leaders did not | 


like the idea. [Zaughter.| The hon. 
Member for East Mayo had alluded to 
the question of the ‘‘ union of hearts,’’ 

and probably he was one of those whom 
the hon. 
he referred to gentlemen who sneered at 
the union of hearts. {Mr. Drtion : 
** Not at all.’’] Well, he did not deny 
that he had sneered at it, but only 
when the union of hearts became a sham 


the Liberal Leaders what they under- 
stood by the expression. Were the 
Nationalist Members to be in alliance 
with the Liberal Party in this Parlia- 
ment, and, if so, what were the terms ? 
te Hear, hear ! !”? and laughter.| Was 
Home Rule to be kept to the front by 
the Liberal Party or was it to be left 


interests, and of taking advantage of 
every Party difficulty and complication 
that might supply opportunities for 
pressing Ireland’s demands to a success- 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Mr. W. E. T. SHARPE (Kensington, 
N.) said, as one of the decided supporters 


‘of the Government he begged to express 


| his entire confidence in the Government 


‘as regarded what was proposed in the 


Member had in his mind when | 


Queen’s Speech. He deeply deplored 
the bitter tone in which the hon. Mem- 
ber who had moved the Amendment had 
indulged. It was not a tone calculated 
to conciliate this country and facilitate 


|the transactions of the business of this 
and a fraud, and he now wished to ask | 


in the position which it had occupied | 


since 1893 ? 


Mr. John Redmond. 


When the Bill had been | 


great kingdom. They had confidently 
hoped that the changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Home Rule Party would 
have had a benign influence. In that 
expectation they had been disappointed 
by the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
whose sincerity of convictions and honesty 
of purpose he was willing to testify to. 
It was not by the infusion of bitterness 
that business would be best expedited. 
The hon. Member had alluded to the 
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small proportion of Trish subjects in the 
Queen’s Speech. He himself, from a 
different point of view, would have liked to 
have heard of the probability, in the near 
future, of measures dealing with the | 
abolition of the vote of the illiterate | 
electorate throughout the kingdom, and | 
he should have desired to hear of a| 
proposal to abolish the Viceroyalty of 
Treland, which was a sign and a stimulus | 
of separation. But, without entering | 
into these somewhat controversial sub- 
jects, there were other measures in 
regard to some of which he hoped they 
would be able to carry their Irish Friends 
into the Lobby with them. He should 
like to see the position of their Roman 
Catholic brethren placed, with regard to 
University education, on lines of which | 
they could approve, and he should like to | 
see the Chief Secretary for Ireland do 
justice to the Christian Brothers in| 
Ireland, on the same lines that he and | 
his Friends claimed justice for the schools | 
of the Church of England in this country. 
Then with regard to administration, he | 
was prepared to support the position | 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government. | 
He was amazed at the sentence in the | 
Amendment that the policy of the Gov- | 
ernment with regard to Ireland had | 





“added to the complications and diffi- 
culties which have arisen from their 
foreign and colonial policy.” He should 


have thought that this policy in an} 
unparalleled crisis, had the unqualified 
approval of all parties. He thought the | 
Colonial Secretary, backed by the splendid 
service of his permanent staff, showed an 


universal applause, and he felt he was 
justified in applying to our great 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, throughout the 
crisis, the immortal words of the Latin 
poet :— 
“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida.”’ 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
with regard to the grant to the Christian 
Brothers, he had not been disappointed 
~—the Government had given it the go-by. 
He trusted when they came to that 
question the hon. Member who had just 
spoken would give them his support. 
That measure of justice had long been 
denied them. The hon. Member (Mr. J. 


Redmond) spoke of this Amendment, and 
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| that justice to Ireland. 
example of calm courage which met with | 





18 


suggested that the precedence given to it 
over his, which stood first on the Paper, 
was a kind of manceuvre. He presumed 
the hon. Member meant a discreditable 
manceuvre. He would remind him that 
last night the Debate was about to 
collapse for want of speakers when 
Mr. Dillon got up, and therefore his 
Motion was handed in at the Table. He 
associated himself with his hon. Friend 
in declaring that the references to Ire- 
land in the Speech were meagre, or, to 
use his hon. Friend’s term, beggarly. 
With regard to the land question, there 
could be no doubt that this was a matter 
of urgency, but there was only a paltry 
reference to it in the Speech. They had 
a kind of half-hearted promise that a 
Bill would be brought in, but there was 
no reference t» compulsory land purchase, 
and no indication was given that the Bill 
would proceed on the lines of Mr. 
Morley’s Committee. Reference had been 
made to agricultural depression, but it 
existed also in Ireland. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Amendment deals 
with self-government for Ireland, and it 
is not competent to him to discuss the 
Trish land question. 

Mr. FLYNN bowed to that decision. 
could be no doubt what the 
feelings of President Kruger would be 
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| with regard to the message from the 


Colonial Secretary on the question of the 


;autonomy of the Rand, when he knew 


that the Minister who proposed it had 
been mainly instrumental in denying 
The Leader of 
the House said it was the majority and 
not a minority which demanded it. 
Did he make a point of that? Did not 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill apply to the 
majority / 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The majority of the whole 
country. 

Mr. FLYNN: But that would not 
help the right hon. Gentleman. First 
of all he did not concede that the 
Uitlanders were the majority. The 
claim of Home Rule for Ireland was 
infinitely stronger. He said no word of 
disrespect to the Uitlanders, but they 
were only recent settlers in the country 
who had gone out, not to settle, but to 
develop the mines—to make a competence 
or a fortune. That was not denied. On 
the other hand, the Boers were the 
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settlers of the country, who had re-|she took proper steps to conciliate and 
treated there from the coast to enjoy the| bring to her side the Irish race in 
benefits of their own government. He} America. It would be the wisest and 
was not going to use any argument! the highest statesmanship to conciliate 
against the granting of Home Rule to | the people of Ireland by granting to 
the Rand. If it were good for the self-| them Home Rule, which they had never 
governing Colonies, it would be good also | ceased to demand, and thereby to con- 
for the Transvaal. But the argument | vert them from being unsympathetic and 
applied a thousandfold greater to Ire-| hostile into firm friends. 

land, because the people had occupied the; _CoLtonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 

country back to the dawn of history. | N.) said he was debarred, by the fact 
The statementof theright hon. Gentleman | that an Amendment to the Address was 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour) furnished Home | | now before the House, from following the 
Rulers everywhere with a most power-| hon. Member for Mayo into all the de- 
ful argument ; but he went further. He) tails of his speech. But still, in passing, 
said that the Uitlanders had not the|he must congratulate the hon. Gentle- 
right of representation or the right of | man on a remarkable difference between 
municipal g government. With regard to|his speech this day and every other 
representation he (Mr. Flynn) believed | speech he had delivered in the House on 
they hal the right of voting for one of|the Irish question. The hon. Member 
the Houses in the Transvaal. They had | bad not, on this occasion, said there was 
not the right of representation in the| a famine in Ireland. [ZLaughter.] The 
second House. Had the people of Ire-| hon. Member had casually asserted that 
land the right of representation in the} the Irish tenants demanded a reduction 
Upper Chamber of the Imperial Parlia-| of 50 per cent. in their rents. If that 
ment ? With regard to municipal govern-| statement were true, which he doubted, 
ment, were not the vast majority it was a condition of things that would 
of the’ people of Ireland denied _ probably remain so long as there were 
that right? There were no County | tenants in Ireland. But the hon. Mem- 
Councils in Ireland, and at present out-| ber had not backed his statement by 
side the cities self-constituted bodies such | any evidence to show that the Irish 
as Grand Juries cuntrolled the country. | tenants were objecting to pay the pre- 
One other grievance of the Rand was|sent rents, which from his (Colonel 
that it had an insufficient police force. | Saunderson’s) point of view, were mode- 
Home Rulers never claimed that as an| rate [Nationalist laughter]; and which, 
Irish advantage. On the contrary, they|in any case, the tenants were paying 
had always contended that under Home | without gr umbling, as well they might, 
Rule less would be spent on the police | for the conditions under which they 
and judiciary and more on education | lived were far superior to the  posi- 
and on the material resources of the|tion of the tenants of any other 
country. With regard to Venezuela, the | country inthe world. [*“ Hear, hear 1” 
granting of Home “Rule would have pro-| Another peculiarity of the speech of the 
pitiated the Irish element in America.| hon. Member for Mayo was that three- 
On the other hand, its denial had erected quarters of that speech had not a w ord 
into a hostile and unfriendly element the | about Home Rule, but was devoted to 
large body of the Irish race in America. | cther topics, which, he supposed, the hon. 
Home Rulers had always contended! Member had placed in the forefront 
that one of the greatest blessings that! because he thought them as important, 
could have followed the union of hearts|or even more important, than Home 
was that it would have converted into| Rule. In fact, the hon. Member for 
active friends of the Empire the Irish} Mayo had done ‘what his Liberal friends 
race all over the world who were now|had done. He put Home Rule on a back 
unsympathetic and hostile. The question | seat. [Laughter and Ministerial cheers.| 
of Venezuela was one which every lover | He had ventured to assert over and over 
of peace would wish to see settled, but he | again in the House, though his observa- 
contended that England would be more | tions were generally received with deri- 
likely to find a satisfactory modus vivendi| sion by hon. Gentlemen opposite— 


on that and other questions between her- | [ Nationalist cries of “ No”|—well some- 








self and the United States Republic if| times received—that Home Rule was a 
Mr. Flynn. 
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question on which the Irish people did 
not feel keenly. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Mayo went far to prove the 
truth of that assertion. If the Irish 
people felt as keenly on Home Rule as 
hon. Members opposite asserted, why did 
they not rise en masse when the Home 
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Rule Bill was scouted from _ the 
House of Lords, and reaffirm with 
all their might their devoted ad- 


herence to that object? [Mr. Fiynn: 
“So they did, at the General Election.” | 
Let some colleague of the hon. Member 
for Mayo get up and tell them where, in 
the whole of Ireland, after the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Lords, with what he might term scorn, 
there was any demonstration in support 
of the Bill. {The Elections.”] Elec- 
tions in Ireland did not convey any 
correct idea of public opinion, because 
Members for Nationalist constituencies 
were not chosen by those constituencies. 
The candidates were sent to the con- 
stituencies, and it might almost be said 
they bore a label saying “This is the 
man to represent you.” In England, 
Scotland and Wales the constituencies 
chose their Members ; but it was not so 
in Ireland. The Nationalist Members 
were chosen, he did not know how, but 
they were not chosen by the constituen- 
cies. The Irish Members no _ longer 
claimed to speak each in the name of 
Ireland, because, if any did so, his claim 
would be repudiated by his neighbour ; 
and personally he believed he had a 
right to speak in the name of a much 
larger number of the Irish people than 
had any of the Irish Members opposite. 
Certainly he did not speak in the name 
of the Irish people in America ; but he 
did speak on behalf of a section of the 
Irish people who were not the least 
intelligent or the least prosperous. 
According to the hon. Member for Mayo, 
the only period in which Ireland was 
happy was that in which she had a 
Parliament of her own, but in that 
Parliament there was not a single 
Roman Catholic, and it was because the 
Irish people at that time did not believe 
there was any possibility of getting 
grievances redressed by that Parliament, 
that the majority of Roman Catholic 
Bishops and of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland were in favour of getting rid of 
it. The hon. Member for Mayo went on 


to point out that unless we gave Home 
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Rule to Ireland we could not calculate 
the enormous mass of Irishmen living 
abroad. Well the Irish were a prolific 
race, and outside Ireland their numbers 
were prodigious ; indeed, if the figures 
given were to be accepted, the whole 
world would soon be populated by Irish 
people. The argument was that Great 
Britain was tottering to her fall, and 
that, unless she changed her _parlia- 
mentary system, this tremendous race 
would be arrayed in determined hostility 
against her. That was a sort of argu- 
ment which had never answered with 
the British people. [‘* Hear, hear!” 
He believed the British people had their 
faults. [Jronical cries of “No, no!”| 
Well he did not think they had so many 
as other people, but among their failings 
they had never shown that argument by 
threat would have much effect upon 
them. The British Empire had a right 
to be prouder than she ever was before, 
because she was undoubtedly passing 
through dangerous complications, and the 
effect of threats addressed to her by a 
country which we believed to be friendly 
had been to elicit from every land over 
which the British flag waved an echo 
which had shown the world that where- 
ever that flag floated there were sym- 
pathetic hearts which beat in unison 
with our own, and hands ready to strike 
for the welfare of the Empire.  [ Cheers. | 
It was difficult to understand how the 
situation in the Transvaal was dragged 
into this Debate. He did not think 
anyone in the House would for a moment 
defend the events which had _ recently 
occurred in the Transvaal. The incur- 
sion into its territory by Dr. Jameson 
was an unjustifiable act and could not 
be defended; but still the British 
public would believe that he and his 
followers were actuated by brave and 
chivalrous motives [“Ob, oh!”], and 
that in a time of trial, difficulty and 
danger they showed qualities worthy of 
the race from which they sprung. 
[“« Hear, hear!” and some laughter.| 1t 
was only in America that our rejection 
of Home Rule could produce difficulties 
in our foreign policy. He was not 
likely, nor was any Member of the House 
likely, to say anything intentionally 
offensive to America. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
A voice: “ Not now.”| He never did. 
[A voice: “Others did.”| The reason 
why nothing offensive would be said 
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was that nothing ungenerous was felt. | 
They might travel in England from | 
the north to the south without finding | 
anyone who was not in favour of any-| 
thing but a friendly understanding with 
America. But he concluded from the 
sarcastic cheers of hon. Members oppo- | 
site that our friendship with America | 
was dictated by mean, sordid motives. | 
That was not so. [Cheers.| The majority | 
of the inhabitants of the United States | 
were descended from the same race that | 
inhabited these islands.  [.Vationalist 
cries of “No.”| They had the same 
sympathies that we had, the same great 
objects, and belonged to the samereligion. 
These were points of union which rhe- 
toric, passing events, and the unfortunate 
rivalry of nations could not affect. At/ 
the same time he admitted that there 
was a large fraction of people in the 
United States who were not only hostile | 
to this country, but would view with 
satisfaction a war with us. It was of 
vital importance that they should be 
perfectly honest, straight, and clear in 
considering this question. Amongst this 
fraction, they all knew, was the Irish 
population. The Irish in America were 
like Trishmen everywhere—full of keen 
intelligence ; and the result of the superi- 
ority of the Irish race (which was 
manifested wherever they were) was that | 
they had assumed at a great many cen- 
tres in America a predominant position | 
in the political world. A speech had 
been made on the point by Mr. Senator 
Wolcott. He was an American, sprung | 
from the same race to which the majority 
of these islands belonged, and he was 
proud of the connection. But in his 
speech he frankly acknowledged that he 
did not express the universal feeling of 
the United States. He should like to) 
read a passage from Senator Wolcott’s 
speech. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the only direc- | 
tion in which the hon. and _ gallant | 
Member could argue in respect to) 
America was on the question how far | 
the refusal of self-government to Ireland 
had affected the position of this country 
in the Colonies and abroad. In many | 
of his remarks the hon. Member for | 
East Mayo was, technically, speaking | 
to the main question, So that many’ 
remarks made by him could not be} 
answered in a Debate on this Amend- | 
ment. 


Colonel Sawnderson. | 
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‘might be very much disappointed that 
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CotoneL SAUNDERSON accepted 
the Speaker’s ruling, though it increased 
his difficulty in following the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. but the idea 
of the hon. Member was, that the refusal 
of Home Rule to Ireland had had such 
an effect on the Irish people, at home 
and abroad, that the relations of this 


country with countries in which 
Irishmen dwelt were rendered more 
difficult. 


Mr. DILLON said, the two points he 


| put were that the refusal of Home Rule 


to Ireland afforded an ugly precedent for 
President Kruger in dealing with the 


| Uitlanders, and tended to embitter the 


anti-English feeling which existed in the 
United States. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, he 
did not see how our réfusal of Home 
Rule toTIreland affected our relations with 
America. <As to embittering the rela- 
tions between this country and Ireland — 
whether in Ireland or on the other 
side of the Atlantic—-that was impos- 
sible. [ZLaughter.| He ‘did not see 
how the concentrated essence of verjuice 


could exceed the hatred and detestation 


hon. Members opposite had displayed 
when they spoke openly to their friends 
in Ireland of the British people. { Vation- 
alist cries of “No.”| In that House 
they spoke in modified language, but 
when they spoke in their native land and 
expressed their opinion in their news- 


| papers he wanted to know how the in- 
|genuity of man could conceive that our 


relations with Ireland could be embit- 
tered. We had been passing through a 
time of difficulty and possibly of danger, 
Gentlemen opposite 


they did not get Home Rule for Ireland, 
if there had been any basis of truth 
whatever in the “union of hearts” it 


| might have been thought that they would 
|have shown some sympathy with this 


country, because let them remember that 
in these complications the word of this 
country did not mean this Party or that, 
but every Briton, whether Conservative, 
Liberal Unionist or Radical. [Cheers.] 
| When the country was in danger it was 
a proud thing to know that they were 
united. [* Hear, hear !”| How did hon. 
Members opposite show their gratitude 
to the Party that took up their cause? 
He would give aspecimen of this gratitude 
from what was undoubtedly at present the 
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most able and successful journal belonging 
to the Nationalist Party in Ireland—the 
Trish Daily Indepenient. The hon. 
Member for Waterford was present at the 
meeting to which he was going to refer, but 
he would not comment upon his speech be- 
cause he did not make any violent attack 
upon the Empire. For him and those 
who acted with him he felt respect. He 
did not agree with them, and was ready 
to contend with them whenever he could. 
But they were the only Nationalist Party 
in Ireland that had consistently and 
systematically placed Home Rule before 
every other question. That was an 
attitude everybody could understand. 
But the hon. Member said :— 
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“ Great Britain, which had rejected Home Rule 
for Ireland and spurned the hand of friendship 
Ireland held out, was to-day without one friend 
throughout the whole world.” 


{ Nationalist cheers, and a voice-—“ Splen- 
did isolation—Lord Salisbury.” Great 
Britain had one friend on whom she 
relied—-namely, herself. [Cheers and a 
voice— Ulster.”| Ulster was part of 
herself. If they read the history of the 
nations of the world they would find 
that, after all, the only friend any nation 
could rely upon in the hour of diffi- 
culty and danger was herself. _[ Cheers. ] 
The hon. Member pointed out that 
Home Rule having been refused to the 
Irish people, England found herself alone 
in the whole world, and then loud cheers 
were given for the Boers. He himself 
did not at all object to cheers being given 
for the Boers. He admired the Boers 
as he always admired a brave people 
who fought their own corner. Then 
the hon. 
on to say :- 


“ She has the German Empire arrayed against 
her; in the East she is afraid to stir hand or 
foot to redeem her promises to the Armenians ; 
in Egypt she is menaced by France; and in 
the Far West she has alienated the good will of 
the United States.” 


[Irish Cheers. | Hon. Gentlemen cheered 
these things, and this was the union of 
hearts! [Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who cheered such statements 
and who looked at all these difficulties 
and dangers that surrounded the British 
Empire with delight, were the very men 
whom the Radical Party proposed to 
place in supreme dominion in Ireland. 


Member for Waterford went | 
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ews At the same meeting the hon. 
ember for Kilkenny made a speech in 
which he said that for 700 years Eng- 
lishmen had been teaching Ireland to 
hate them, and Irishmen did hate them 
and rejoiced in their difficulties. [J/rish 
cheers.| That, he thought, was pretty 
strong language for a Gentleman who 
really expected a sane Parliament to 
commit into his hands the destinies 
of Ireland. [Cheers.| According to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, every nation 
in the world was ready to spring at the 
throat of England, and yet in the House 
of Commons that day they gravely 
brought forward an Amendment which, 
if embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
would place Ireland absolutely under 
the domination and control of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who held the opinion that it was 
a good thing that every nation in the 
world should be ready to turn against 
England. Then the hon. Member for 
South Meath spoke, and said he would 
like to see England humiliated. The 
hon. Member for South Mayo, whose 
ability and courage they all admired, 
wrote a very eloquent and able letter to 
The Times a day or two ago, which was 
one long string of denunciations against 
Great Britain and her people. After 
going through all the various exhibitions 
of cowardice, want of faith and honour 
that Great Britain had always shown, the 
hon. Member wound up in this way :— 
‘* She is a bully to the weak and a coward 
and a sneak to the strong.’’ | Jrish Cheers. | 
All he could say was he could not con- 
ceive an intelligent race, like the Irish, 
consenting under any circumstances to a 
of hearts with such a craven 
people. [Laughter and cheers.| It the 
English were bullies to the weak and 
cowards to the strong, how could they 
pretend to look forward to a continuous 
union of the honourable, brave and pat- 
riotic Trish people with such a degraded 
nation? [Lauyhter.| On the face of 
it it was absurd, and he left it to the 
House to judge of the character of this 
Home Rule Debate. Was there any 
reality in it? He saw no sign on the 
front Opposition Bench of those magnifi- 
cent orations which were delivered in 
past years, in the days of Mr. Gladstone, 
and in which it was declared that Home 
Rule was the one vital question which 
would finally unite the Irish and English 
peoples. They did not hear these 
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eloquent orations in the House now, and | He could imagine nothing more unfair to 
when right hon. Gentlemen spoke else-| the people of Great Britain, or more 
where Home Rule was relegated to a| disastrous to the aspirations of the Irish 
very obscure part of the speeches they| people than that there should be any 
made. He said there was no reality in} disguise whatever of the real feelings of 
this Home Rule Debate. The Irish|the Irish people towards this country. 
people, though slowly, had been learning| The hon. and gallant Gentleman said 
the lesson that they were far more likely | there was no reality in this Home Rule 
to get good terms and assistance from} Debate. If there was not, there was a 
this great and wealthy nation than they| great deal of reality in the fact that 
would be if their destinies were confided | there were in that House 83 Members 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose | elected constitutionally to declare on 
ranks were only remarkable for their} behalf of the great majority of the 
absolute disunion. [Cheers.| Whatever] people of Ireland that they were dis- 
hon. Gentlemen might say about the|satisfied with the present system of 
condition of the British Empire and its|Government. The hon. and _ gallant 
relation to foreign Powers, the nations} Gentleman said that Home Rule dry rot 
of the world had learned in the last two} had set in. 
months that Great Britain meant some-| CoLtoneEL SAUNDERSON : I said it 
thing more than these islands. It meant | had set in but that it was cut out. 
an Empire greater and stronger than} Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
had ever yet been, and the sense of|E.) said, his experience was that there 
patriotism of the British people, havingcut | was sometimes a mixture of rot in 
out the Home Rule dry rot that threat-| Debates which could not altogether be 
ened to invade the whole Constitution | described as Home Rule Debates ; but 
and bring it crumbling to the ground, |here, in spite of every disadvantage, 
now at last it stood before the nations of | was an overwhelming majority of Lrish 
the world as the greatest, the strongest, | Members elected by the people to put 
and the most united people the world | forward their demand for Home Rule. 
had ever seen. [ Cheers. | |The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, )| referred over and over again to the 
observed that the hon. and gallant | dissensions in the ranks of Irish Nation- 
Member for North Armagh had said |alist Members. If the object of the 
there were certain Members from Ireland|hon. and gallant Gentleman was to 
who spoke with one face in their own] widen and strengthen these dissensions, 
country and with another in that House. |the less he said about them in the 
CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON : I did not | House the better. If anything possibly 
include the hon. Member for he is a could on great occasions unite the 
singular exception in that respect. Irish people and their representatives it 
Mr. W. REDMOND was indebted to| would be such senseless and irritating 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman for| taunts. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
doing him the justice of admitting that | man said that, when the Home Rule Bill 
he at least never in the slightest degree | was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
disguised the opinions he held as to the|no meetings were held in the country to 
real feelings of the Irish towards the} protest against it. He had himself 
English people. The hon. and gallant | repeatedly attended meetings in different 
Gentleman had done him the honour, | parts of Ireland held for that purpose. 
during the last ten years, of quoting the| In these matters it was extremely hard 
speeches he had made on this subject, | for Irish Members to know what to do. 
and he was glad to hear the admission|If they organised large meetings in 
that the tone of the speeches he made in| various centres, the hon. and gallant 
the House was identical with that which|Gentleman charged them with being 
characterised those he made in Ireland. disorderly agitators. If, on the other 
He believed it was only fair to the) hand, they did not hold these meetings 
people of this country and to the Govern-| they were told that a Home Rule dry 
ment that those who represented Irish | rot had set in. The fact remained that, 
Nationalist constituencies should be | in spite of every disadvantage, the opinion 
perfectly straightforward with regard to|of the Irish people in favour of Home 
the opinions of those they represented. | Rule was as strong and stronger than it 
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had been at any time during the last 20 | 
years. The hon. and gallant Gentleman | 
had referred to statements made by Irish | 
Members with regard to the foreign com- 
plications of this country. He for one 
had never disguised the fact that the 
Nationalist people of Ireland welcomed 
every complication in which they saw 
the slightest chance of advantage arising 
to their claim for self-government. The| 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said that 
England had never done anything in 
answer to threats, but Ireland had never 
received the slightest particle of justice | 
or fair play except as the result not only | 
of threats, but of agitation and disorder | 
of every kind. When the hon. and| 
gallant Gentleman read in the House) 
accounts of meetings at which cheers | 
were given for the Boers and the enemies | 
of England, he only gave another absolute | 
proot of the intensity of the Irish people 
in their demand. The Irish people had 
no instinctive antipathy to the popula- 
tion of this or any other country in the 


world—in fair circumstances they were 
as anxious to go hand in hand in the 
path of progress with the people of this 
It was a pity 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
wasted his ability in exhibitions in the 
House such as were sometimes seen in 


or any other country. 


places of popular entertainment in this 
city, at which Irishmen of a certain type | 
were extremely popular—the Irishman | 
who was willing to exaggerate the charac- | 





teristics of his countrymen, to turn every- 
thing Irish into ridicule, in order to gain 
an English laugh, and never to lose an 
opportunity to cast cheap sneers and 
jibes at his countrymen. That kind of 
thing was suitable enough in music halls 
but ought at least to be spared in the | 
House of Commons. The hon. and | 
gallant Gentleman, in speaking of the 
foreign complications, said that England 
rested on herself alone. He could not 
help feeling a certain amount of; 
sympathy with the hon. and gallant | 
Gentleman at the position of isolation in | 
which he found himself at the present | 
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time. A few months ago the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman told the House that 
Ulster was herself again, that the 
German Emperor had told him that his 
sympathy was with the gallant men of 
Ulster.  [Laughter.| All that was 
changed now, and the relations between 
the German Emperor and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had become extremely 
strained. [Laughter.| What effect that 
would have in Ulster he did not know— 
whether the British Empire and the flag 
that had braved the battle and the breeze 
1,000 years would survive those strained 
relations between the German Emperor 
and the Member for Armagh he did not 
know. [Laughter.| All that he could 
tell the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
that he had his most extreme sympathy, 
and he would now advise him to look out 
for another ally. [Loud laughter. | He saw 
a statement the other day in the columns 
of an influential newspaper that Presi- 
dent Kruger would be received in this 
country with cordiality, consideration 
and friendship. He could not help 
thinking whether, if poor President 
Kruger had been beaten and Dr. Jim 
had been successful, he would have been 
received with cordiality. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I must ask the hon, 
Member to keep to the Amendment. 
Mr. W. REDMOND bowed to Mr. 
Speaker’s ruling and said, that his only 
excuse for travelling slightly outside the 
Amendment was the example of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would do him the 
justice to admit that he was an elected 
representative of the Irish people. 
There were 83 Members so elected, and 
they declared in that House that so long 
as this country denied to their people in 
Treland those very privileges they were 
going to give to the Boers and the people 
of the Transvaal, they were determined 
not to rest in their agitation for Home 
Rule and to take every opportunity of 
urging on the agitation by every means in 
their power. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must know perfectly well 
H [Second Night, 
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that their feeling towards the United 


Address in 


States of America was one of intense 
attachment, and there was not the 


slightest use in denying that, if a war 
should occur between the United States 
and this country, the vast bulk of the 
people of Ireland would be 
pathy with the United States. He 
would therefore ask hon. Gentlemen 
who represented British constituencies 
whether that was not a far more serious 


in sym- 


complication than any in which the 
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not know whether the demands of the 
Irish people for Home Rule were to be 
met by persistent refusal, but he could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that, so far from the idea of 
Home Rule being dead in the minds of 
the Irish people, they were as much 
determined to obtain it as ever they 
were. He knew that it would be use- 
less to appeal to the majority of that 
House, who had made up their minds 
upon the subject of Home Rule, but he 


Foreign Office was now engaged. Was |could inform them that the Irish people 


it not an appalling thing from a British | 
point of view to say that, whenever | 
; 


would take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, whether in 





there was a whisper of danger to this | America, Africa, or elsewhere, to enforce 


country, the vast bulk of the people | 


of Ireland would express their sympathy 
with the other side ? 
the outcome of the determination of the 
Irish people not to rest satisfied with 
the under 
He had heard it said in the course of 
a speech in that House that the ques- 
tion might 
Home Rule was offered to the Boers and 
refused to the Irish? Let that 
question be asked in Ireland, and the 


That was simply 


system which they lived. 


be put—How was it that 
was 


answer would at once be given that it 
was because the Boers had rifles and 
knew how to use them, while the Irish 
[ “Hear, hear!”| If 
the position of the Irish had been the 
same as that of the Boers, the former 
would have had Home Rule long ago. 
An non. Member had said that the 
Boers had fought for their rights, while 
the Irish had not done so. What was 
the use of taunting with cowardice the 
men whose hands were tied. [ “ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member knew per- 
fectly well that the Irish were disarmed, 
but he must also know equally well, that 
if the young men of Ireland had had the 
same opportunities as the Boers had of 
arming and of drilling themselves, they 
would not have been open to the taunt 
of the hon. Member. [ “ Hear, hear !”] 
He did not know what was before them 
in that House during the next few years 
under the present Government; he did 


Mr. W. Redmond. 


were disarmed. 





their demand. [| “ Hear, hear !”] 

The CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds Central), who on_ rising 
received with cheers, said: The 
Member for East Mayo opened the 
Debate upon his Amendment by a very 
long speech, and the hon. Member for 
Waterford, who followed him, threw out 


FOR 


was 


hon. 


a challenge to those who sit upon the 
front Opposition Bench which I hope 
they will accept. It would be out of 
order for me to attempt to follow the 
hon. Member for East Mayo through his 
somewhat discursive remarks, and there- 
fore I will confine my observations to 
the terms of the Amendment which is 
before us, and in doing so I shall endea- 
vour to imitate the brevity of the hon. 
Member for Waterford. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo has described his 
Amendment as being one generally in 
favour of Home Rule, while the hon. 
Member for Waterford has distinctly 
told us that in his opinion it is not to be 
expected that the present Government 
should depart from the declarations 
they have made in reference to the 
subject, both in this House and on the 
platforms, during the late General Elec- 
tion. I think that the hon. Member 
for Waterford is under no illusion with 
regard to our attitude in reference to 
this subject. In August last I said 
that with regard to the policy of 
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the attitude of the Gov- 
one of unflinching and 
unchanging opposition. [* Hear, hear !”| 
That is our position still, and I think 
that there likely to be the 
smallest shadow of change in that posi- 
[Cheers.| In my opinion the 
Amendment is somewhat more limited in 
its scope than the remarks which the 


is not 


tion. 
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Ireland, have aroused feelings of the deepest 
discontent and resentment in the minds of 
Irishmen.” 


Gracious Speech. 


I unhesitatingly say that at the present 
time there is no such feeling existent 
either as the result of the General Elec- 
tion or as to the policy of resisting 
Home Rule, which was the necessary 
consequence of that General Election. If 





hon. Member made in defence of it. I 
will call the attention of the House to 
the particular terms in which it is 
couched. It runs thus :— 


there had been this deep feeling of dis- 
appointment and of resentment in re- 
ference to this subject on the part of the 
Trish people I do not think that within 
a couple of months after the General 
Election I should have been received in 
the heart of the constituency of the hon. 


“And humbly to represent to your Majesty 
that your present advisers, by their refusal to 
propose any measure of self-government for 
Ireland, have aroused feelings of the deepest 


discontent and resentment in the minds of | Member in the kindly way in which I 
Irishmen ; and that they have thereby added to was welcomed. 


and have tl ; [* Hear, hear!”| On 

the complications and difficulties which have | é 
arisen from their foreign and colonial policy. n | OD point the hon. Members for East 
| Mayo and for Waterford agreed—namely, 
Let me take these two points. The hon.) that Lord Salisbury in a recent speech 
and gallant Member for North Armagh | had insulted the Irish nation. For my 
seems to think that one part of the | own part, I should not have put such 
}an interpretation upon that speech. 
us the fact that the question of Home | [“ Hear, hear!”] Lord Salisbury com- 
Rule should have weight with us in | pared the case of Ireland with that of 
determining our foreign and colonial) the Transvaal. But was that an insult 
policy. But, if I understand the terms! to the Transvaal or to Ireland? Not to 
of the Amendment rightly, the hon. and | Treland, certainly, because, whatever we 
gallant Member has inverted the mean- may think of the policy pursued by 
ing of the hon. Member for East Mayo. | President Kruger and the Boers towards 
What I take to be the meaning of the} the Uitlanders, this we can say—that 
Amendment is that the problem which | the praises of the Boers as members of 
confronts us in our Colonial and Foreign | a brave and a patriotic nation are heard 
policy should induce us to grant Home ‘all over Europe, including this country. 
Rule to Ireland. In reply to that I|(Cheers.) Am I to understand that 
will only say that our attitude in regard |[rishmen are insulted because Lord 
to Home Rule is determined by what we | Salisbury declared in the most emphatic 
believe to be the merits of Home Rule} manner that Ireland cannot have Home 
itself, and that considerations of difli-| Rule? Surely there is no insult in that. 
culty or danger abroad or in our | [« Hear, hear!”] It is clearly desirable 
Colonies will not for a moment induce | both for Englandand Ireland that Ireland 
us to depart from the attitude that we) should know precisely what is the policy 
have taken up in the matter. [Cheers.] | of England in this matter; and the 
For us to take any other line in respect | policy of England is that Ireland cannot 
to this great question of policy would be! have Home Rule. (Cheers.) In my 
unworthy of this great nation. [ Cheers. | opinion, good relations between the two 
The hon. Member sets forth in his | countries could be more easily established 
Amendment that \if that clear understanding exists than 
|if the matter is left vague. But in the 


“Your present advisers, by their refusal to | i 
propose any measure of self-government for | view of the hon. Member for Waterford 
[Second Night. 





Amendment is intended to impress upon 
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the insult consists not so much in saying 
that Ireland cannot have Home Rule as 


Address in 


in the assertion that Home Rule is dead, | 


not because of the majority against it in 
this country at the General Election, but 
because it is not a subject that now 
arouses any interest in Ireland itself. 
In saying that, Lord Salisbury did not 
stand alone. I could quote statements 
of a very similar import from utterances 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite who sit 
below the Benches, and from their 
political friends. Here is a statement 
made by the Archbishop of Cashel on 
February 13, 1895. He said that the 
hope of obtaining a Legislature for their 
country within measurable time was no 
longer entertained by reasonable men. 
This is from a speech by the hon. 
Member for Waterford himself, delivered 
on October 7 :— 

“By a policy of cowardice and folly never 
before, I believe, equalled, even in this unfor- 
tunate country, Home Rule has undoubtedly been 
set back for years.”’ 

On July 5 the same hon. Member 
said :— 

‘*'To-day we are apathetic and disheartened. 
If Ireland desires that the question*of| Home 
Rule shall be a real living question again it is 
absolutely necessary in these elections to return 


a large body of independent Members to Parlia- 
ment.” 


I believe only 11 or 12 were returned. 
As, therefore, the condition by which 
alone Home Rule could be a living 
question was not fulfilled, I have the 
hon. Member’s own authority for saying 
that its condition has now been modified. 
But, Sir, if I quote from the Press, and 
especially the provincial Press of Ireland, 
I could quote stronger opinions than 
that. This is from The People, an Anti- 
Parnellite paper, I believe :— 


“ Home Rule is hardly mentioned now.” 


The Western People, a Parnellite paper, 


says :— 
J 


“Home Rule to-day is as dead as Julius Cesar, 
fit only to stop a hole in the Liberal programme, 
to keep the wind away.” 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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And stronger perhaps than any of 
these extracts is one from the Cork Daily 
Herald of January 14 of this year, a 
paper which now, I believe, supports 
the hon. Member for North Louth :— 


“Tt (The Freeman) also succeeded in destroy- 


Answer to Her 


| ing the last lingering spark of vitality in the 


Irish national movement. ‘There is no good to 
be gained by disguising the truth ; at the present 
moment the national movement has not a kick 
in it, and its death lies at the door of the Five- 
man’s Journal.’ 


[ Laughter.| Now, Sir, let me candidly say 
that I think several of these statements go 
very considerably beyond the truth. I 
do not think Home Rule is dead [Jrish 
cheers|; I am prepared to use another 
phrase, I think Home Rule is sleeping. 
It is sleeping very soundly at present, 
and I am rather inclined to think it 
will continue to do so for the next five 
or six years [Ministerial cheers| at 
any rate. None of the trumpet calls of 
the hon. Member for Waterford have yet 
succeeded in arousing it from its slum- 
bers. I do not wish to say anything 
disagreeable or offensive on this question. 
The hon. Member for Waterford has 
desired us to avoid taunts and insults ; 
I am most anxious myself to avoid 
anything of that nature, but I would 
venture to remind hon. Members oppo- 
site who have quoted strong statements 
and resented strong sentiments made by 
Unionist speakers, that we have even 
during the present Debate heard from 
them strong expressions which might 
very justly be resented by Englishmen. 
[Ministerial cheers.| We have been 
blamed by one of the speakers this after- 
noon, I think by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, for laughing at the union of 
hearts: it is not the union of hearts 
which has excited derision on this side 
of the House, it is merely that the union 
of hearts should be seriously spoken of 
by gentlemen who entertain sentiments 
with regard to England such as those of 
the hon. Member for South Mayo. I 
shall certainly not do anything either to 
taunt or insult hon. Members opposite, 
but before I sit down I may perhaps be 
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allowed to address one word of warning 
to the hon. Member for Waterford, who 
has during the Recess spoken with two 
voices. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo spoke of the beggarly character 
of the references in the Speech to 
Ireland ; he said there were only two 
such references, but as a matter of 
fact there are three—measures have 
been promised dealing with the land 
question, with the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and also with light railways. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The latter 
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Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought that they were going to 
neglect any opportunity of putting 
forward the claims of Ireland to national 
self-government, he was very much 
mistaken. He did not think the right 
hon, Gentleman had established his case 
that the hon. Member for Water- 
ford had spoken with two voices. The 
position of the Home Rule question, in 
their judgment, depended not so much 
on the attitude of the Government as on 





the attitude and action of the Liberal 
fined to England. Party. The hostility of the Govern. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : It does! ment to Home Rule was well known to 
not follow that there is not a Bill in|them, but their position would depend 
preparation for Ireland. |upon the declarations and _ promises 
Mr. DILLON: There is nothing| which the Liberal Leaders might hold 
referring to Ireland. | out to them upon this question. The 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, | right hon. Gentleman had quoted a few 
Sir, the United Kingdom of Great short and isolated passages from some of 
Britain and Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] the Irish newspapers, but nothing could 
It appears to me that in those three|be more unfair than to quote these as 
references Ireland has got her share of | being in any sense a confession that the 
promised legislation. The right hon. | question of Home Rule had lost the con- 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition | fidence of the Irish people. The affection 
last night ridiculed the latitude of our | of the Irish people for Home Rule was 
Programme, which he said we had not/as strong as it had been at any time 
the slightest chance of carrying into law. | during the last 20 years. They had 
The hon. Member for Waterford, on|been told that the question was not 
‘agitated at the moment in Ireland, 
and a passage from a speech by the hon. 
Member for Waterford was read, 
which he said that Home Rule had been 
I was glad to hear that utterance, but put back. That was the point on which 
it is not consistent with the language|they desired to have a full expression 
which the hon. Gentleman has used on| from the Liberal Leaders. They did not 
other occasions. accept the non possumus of the right hon. 
Mr. J. REDMOND said, he was not Gentleman. They did not know what the 
conscious of having said anything incon- | exigencies of the Party opposite might be, 
sistent with his desire to aid the Govern- and as the Prime Minister had been in the 
ment in passing useful legislation for past, so he might be in the future. 
Ireland. | Their position was this, they did not 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am|accept the result of the last General 
exceedingly glad to hear the hon. Mem-! Election as a defeat of Home Rule, and 
ber make that statement, and I hope he for this reason, that it was not put to 
will, when we do bring forward our/the constituencies; and seeing that 
measures for Ireland, do his utmost to| Home Rule was not put forward, they 
give us that assistance which he has | wanted to know whether the policy of 
the Liberal Party in the House and in 


promised. 
| [Second Night. 


measure, it was stated, would be con- 





October 7, said : 

! 

“We willaid them (the Government) by every | 

means in our power in passing any and every | 
good measure for Lreland that they propose.” 


in 
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the country was to be directed towards | that the people had not gone back one 
bringing Home Rule to the position it| iota from the position they previously 
held. If that answer was given they |occupied on this question. Reference 
should be as faithful as they had ever | had been made to the dissensions in the 
been in the past to the Liberal Party. “Trish ranks, but he knew no country in 
He did not say that there were not | the world where they were fought out in 
Liberal Members who regarded this set-|a better spirit. Had the Unionist 
back asno very great calamity. They) Party gained one seat? On the con- 
had no very great gratitude in Ireland, | trary, they had lost two, and yet Lord 
for they saw that while the Irish people | Salisbury insinuated that the Irish 
were strong in discipline, and relied | people had changed their minds on 
mainly upon themselves, this question of | Home Rule. 

Home Rule was kept to the front by the) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
Liberal Leaders. When other questions | | for d) said, he rather regretted the course 
were raised, as far back as 1887, Mr. the Liberal Leaders had taken. Not 
Gladstone declared that it was impossible | | one single Member of the great Liberal 
to consider any of these reforms because | Party had spoken in that Debate. The 
the question of Ireland blocked the way. | Leader of the Opposition might be 
The Leader of the Opposition declared, | drawn in : was he prepared to speak ! 
with reference to the Home Rule ques- | *Srz WILLIAM HARCOURT : Most 
tion that it was the Aaron’s rod which | certainly. 

swallowed all the others up, and Lord|) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: He has 
Rosebery, when spoken to about Scotch not thought it of sufficient importance 
Home Rule, said it would, no doubt, | to take a single note. 

come, but nobody would think of putting} *Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
Scotch Home Rule in the position of | the hon. Member wishes it, I will take 
Trish Home Rule. This was what they | | notes. 

had to complain of, and with regard to | [The right hon. Gentleman, rising, 
which they desired to elicit an explana- | took a sheet of paper and a pen from the 
tion. It was said that the last General | Table, and, being seated, waited, pen in 
Election altered the position of the | hand. } 

Liberal Party on the question, and they, Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE, resum- 
heard nothing of the great question ing, said, the discussion had been almost 
which swallowed u dall the others. It|of an academical character. It was 
might have been wise to have altered clear that the Irish Members had lost 
their Programme. He made no charge) influence over the Irish people, and over 
of deliberate breach of faith. What| those who were located in America. 
they wanted to know was in what The Amendment had been considerably 
position they stood. Were the Liberal | narrowed down by the Speaker, but he 
Leaders prepared to co-operate with the | might refer to one point. Recently it 
Irish Parties by restoring this question | seemed likely that this country would be 
to the position which it previously held ?| mixed up in difficulties with America. 
If the Liberal Leaders brought it forward, | They had to read this Amendment with 
the Irish Members were prepared to| some statements made, not here, but in 
co-operate with them, and no promises | Ireland, upon the subject of the disagree- 
from the Tory Party would change the | ment with America. Speaking at 


minds of the Irish people. If the| Fermoy, when it was supposed there was 

Liberal Party had not been successful, | to be an outbreak, the hon. Member for 

their defeat rested upon their evasion of | Kilkenny, in the presence of the hon. 

the policy they had previously pursued. | Member for Waterford, said, openly, he 

If they looked at Ireland they would see | hoped, if the British Government went 
Mr. Harrington. 
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to war with America, it would find that 
it would have foes and not friends 
behind it. That statement was made by 
a Member of this House, who at the 
Table swore allegiance to Her Majesty 
the Queen. What was the meaning of 
the present Amendment! The hon. 
Member for East Mayo practically said— 


“Grant us Home Rule, and when you are in diffi- 
culty with America possibly we may not side with 
America. Do not grant us Home Rule, and 
whenever you are in difficulty with America we 
will side with the enemies of England.” 


England was threatened that if she did 
not grant Home Rule the Irish Nation- 
alist Parties would lend all their forces to 
the enemies of this country. It was 
important to notice what forces the Irish 
Nationalist Party could add to the 
enemies of England, to notice whether 
it would be worth the while of the great 
American people to incur the enmity of 
this country on the chance of the friend- 
ship of the Irish Nationalist Party. 
Ireland really was like a house divided 
against itself. The hon. Member for 
Waterford commanded about as many 
followers—nine—as in common parlance 
it took of tailors to make a man, and the 
Anti-Parnellite Party, although they 
numbered some scores, were like sheep 
without a shepherd since the resignation 
of him who might be fairly called Justin 
Martyr, considering what he must have 
gone through. He believed the resigna- 
tion of that gentleman practicallysounded 
the death knell of the Anti-Parnellite 
Party in the House of Commons. It was 
well, too, to consider what hon. Members 
would themselves elect to do in the 
circumstances. He did not imagine that 
any of the Irish Members were prepared 
to give any great active service to the 
enemies of England, but they would sit 
still while their dupes ran the risk and 
encountered danger and __ incurred 


penalties. Practically, he did not think 
America could expect much assistance 
from the Irish. In Ireland what were the 
forces? It was true they had the noble- 
minded heroes who crouched behind 
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hedgerows and popped off their landlords 
and they had Captain Moonlight, who 
ran away whenever the light of day shone 
upon him. He did not know whether 
America would be very proud of such allies 
[Cries of “ Question,” and interruption. | 
There was another view of the question. 
There were, it was often said, two Ire- 
lands. He did not know what would be 
the result, but he thought they could 
guess that when the two parties did come 
into conflict there would not be much of 
the Nationalists left to assist the enemies 
of England. It seemed to him there 
had been, from the time when Irish 
agitation took its rise some 100 years 
ago, a successive and continuous degenera- 
tion on the part of Irish agitators. One 
hundred years ago there were men in 
Ireland whose names at any rate lived in 
memory— Wolfe Tone and Emmett—and 
there was some pathos attaching to the 
name of Fitzgerald. And even the great 
figure of O’Connell loomed very largely 
through the mist. The leaders of the 
Young Ireland Party—Smith O’Brien, 
Mitchell, and Meagher, and so on—were 
heroes in comparison with the substitutes 
for statesmen who now attempted to 
guide the fortunes of what they called 
their native land. He thought that 
whatever threats might be held out by 
the Irish Nationalist Party they might 
be entirely disregarded. 

*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
thought that if the hon. Member for 
North Armagh had been allowed to read 
his quotation from the Debates which 
had taken place in the American Senate, 
the House would have found that they 
were very germane to one part of the 
present Amendment. Senator Wolcott 
used these very remarkable words—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he called the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh to order when he was about to 
quote that speech. He could not allow 
the hon. Gentleman to quote what he 
had previously ruled out of order. 

*Mr. LOUGH thought it would have 
been more fitting if the hon. Member for 








[Second Night. 
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Waterford had referred in a tone of less 
acerbity to the remarks made by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, especially 
so as in the course of his speech he said 
he was entirely united in principle with 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment. He ventured with great respect 
to tell the hon. Member for Waterford 
and his Party that, for the sake of the 
unhappy Members represented 
English constituencies, it would be well 
if in this House, at any rate, the union 
in principle, about which they had heard 
so much, were illustrated now and then 
by union of work for the great cause 
they all had at heart. Up to now, 
Home Rule had been denied, and the 
question which at present divided 
parties was whether they were to make 
permanent the refusal of self-government 
in Ireland. What had they heard about 
Treland in the course of the Debate and 
recently! In the first six months of 
1895 there was a famine in Ireland, and 
the House of Commons had to make 
provision for it. Pauperism was in- 
creasing, lunacy was: increasing, there 
was an increase in the numbers of deaf 
and dumb and blind, indeed, every 
species of human suffering in Ireland 
was on the increase. There was, there- 
fore, a great deal of just ground for 
discontent on the part of the people, 
and this discontent was taking a new 
form. The meetings which had _ been 
referred to, showed that, if the poli- 
ticians were quiet and said nothing about 
the distress of the people, others would 
protest, as it was quite impossible to 
carry on the ordinary duties of human 


who 


life if some effective change was not 
made. The emigration figures showed 
that 50,000 people cleared out of Ire- 
land in 1895, against 35,000 in 1894. 
During the century Ireland had been 
denuded of millions of her people, greatly 
owing to the iniquitous system of govern- 
ment which had been imposed upon 


her. During the Debate an _ hon. 
Member had referred to the _pre- 
sent prosperity of Ireland, but he 


Mr. Lough. 
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challenged the production of evidence 
to bear out the statement of increased 
prosperity. A very important fact bear- 
ing on the Irish question was that they 
now possessed the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission on the financial 
relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which acquainted them with 
new facts in regard to the taxation 
and condition of Ireland during the 
last century. At the end of last 
Session the Chief Secretary promised to 
read that evidence during the Recess, 
but from the speech he had just de- 
livered it was evident that he had not 
given it the slightest consideration. This 
was much to be regretted, because, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had tone so he 
would probably have arrived at conclu- 
sions more favourable to the Irish case. 
The evidence submitted to that Com- 
mission elicited facts which were unknown 
for eighty years, especially relating to 
the taxation of Ireland in comparison 
with, and in proportion to, the taxa- 
tion of Great Britain. Another fact 
educed was that whilst Great Britain 
in the last eighty years made wonderful 
progress in the direction of being able to 
meet the burdens of taxation, Ireland 
had declined in her power to meet the 
charges levied upon her. ‘he popula- 
tion and wealth of Great Britain had 
more than doubled, but the population 
of Ireland had been cut down to one 
half, and her wealth had diminished in 
proportion. Her sufferings, too, during 
that period from famine and distress had 
been appalling. Dividing the century 
into two parts, the evidence submitted 
to the Commission went to show that the 
statesmanship of English Ministers had 
resulted in making the condition of Ireland 
during the second half of the century even 
worse than it was during the first half. 
No fewer than 2} millions of people had 
been expatriated from Ireland by Eng- 
lish misgovernment and over-taxation 
since 1851. Fifty years ago there was 
no Income Tax in Ireland, and the tax 
on whisky—the most important industry 
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in Ireland—-was then only 2s. 8d. per 
gallon, whereas the tax was now 10s. 6d. 
per gallon, and the Income Tax had been 
continued, and was now the same in both 
countries. Yet notwithstanding these 
impositions of taxation, the Imperial 
Revenue now derived from Ireland was 
three-quarters of a million less than in 
1851. Out of the large amount exacted 
from Ireland, only a small portion of 
it was spent in the real interest of the 
peopleineducation. Moreover, whilsttaxa- 
tion in Ireland had been increasing, the 
country was daily becoming less able to 
bear it. He contended that these lament- 
able facts were due entirely to the policy 
which England had adopted towards 
Ireland, and it was to be regretted that 
while the population of Ireland con- 
tinued to decrease, and pauperism to 
increase, no desire or capacity had been 
shown by English Statesmen to readjust 
the taxation and to remedy these 
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opposed it because their stomachs were 


Gracious Speech. 


full. They said :— 


“ We have got a system that suits us; we are 
doing very well; we are the strongest country 
in the world ; we can stand against the world.”’ 


And then they were incapable of that 
great intellectual effort which enabled 
a people rich and comfortable themselves 
to imagine the sorrows and sufferings of 
another people who were poor and starv- 
ing. The chief evil had been the exaction 
of too great taxation. They had done it, 
and they could cure it. He was going 
to take the last 15 years and consider 
what had been done during that period, 
because, if there was any possibility of 
progress in English institutions, they 
would have seen it in that time. Let 
him consider the Government of 
Ireland during the last 15  vears 
under three of the most  distin- 
guished Chief Secretaries which the 
great parties in the House had produced. 


grievances under which the Irish people |The first was Mr. W. E. Forster, who 


laboured. 
that the present was an opportune 
time for raising the case of Ireland on 
that Debate. 
efforts had been made by English Gov- 
ernments to improve the condition of 
the country, but in consequence of 


the character of the policy pursued, | 


those efforts had not met with success. 
He wanted to bring his argument down 
to a later period. The refuge of every- 
body who knew nothing about Ireland 
was to say we must trace the evils to 
a remote historic cause, or to the religion 
or to the characteristics of the people. 
He did not believe it for a moment. 
Establish the same conditions in Treland 
as would promote the prosperity of another 
country, and they would have prosperity 
in Ireland too ; establish the conditions 
in Ireland that would produce ruin in 
any country, and then they would ruin 
Ireland. The Irish people were very like 
everybody else. They wanted to be fed 


and clothed, and allowed to live 
happily in their own homes. Hon. 
Members opposite honestly believed 


that they were opposed to Home Rule 
on principle, but he did not believe that 
was the reason. Hon. Members opposite 
opposed Home Rule because they were 
comfortable. If he might put his argu- 
ment in a crude form, he would say they 
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For these reasons he urged | represented the Liberal Unionist idea, if 


He would not deny that | the Leader of the House, who represented 


it had any vitality in it ; the second was 
the right hon. Gentleman who was now 


the Conservative idea, so far as they had 
any panacea for Ireland’s evils ; and the 
third was the Chief Secretary of the late 
Government. He would ask three ques- 
tions of each of those Governments. The 
first was, “‘ How much extra taxation did 
this Houseexactduring each period?” The 
second was, ‘“ How much did pauperism 
increase during each period?” and the 
third was, “ How many people were 
driven out, discontented subjects, into 
foreign lands in each period?” In the 
first period, there was an increase of 
taxation which amounted to no less than 
£600,000 a year ; that was the gift they 
gave Ireland to help her land agitation 
in 1881, 1882, and 1883. Previous to 
Mr. Forster going to Ireland there had 
been a good deal of pauperism. It 
amounted to something like 60 or 70 
per 1,000 of the population; but Mr. 
Forster had not been two years in 
Ireland before the maximum rose to 114 
per 1,000 of the population, and the 
minimum to 80 ; and since Mr. Forster 
left Ireland the minimum of pauperism 
had never fallen below 80. And hereduced 
the population by 400,000 while he was 
there. Of course, when he spoke of Mr. 
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Forster doing this he meant to speak of 
him as representing the Government. He 
did not blame Mr. Forster, and he hoped 
he had not uttered one word offensive to 
his memory. He did not deny that 
he meant well, but he produced most 
cruel and terrible results. He asked the 
same questions about the Government of 
the present Leader of the House. They 
had a Naval programme then, and owing 
mainly to that Naval programme the 
burden of taxation in Ireland was further 
increased by £500,000 a year. The maxi- 
mum of pauperism went up to 130 in the 
1,000, and since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had left Ireland the minimum had 
never fallen below 90; and he reduced 
the population by 300,000. They had 
not got the figures for 1895, but he did 
not acquit the lateGovernment. In the 
respects which he had mentioned they 
were almost as culpable as any other. 
But the Liberal Party had this great 
merit over the Tory Party—that it 
recognised that there was a case for 
reform that should go to the very root of 
this great matter. In the late Chief 
Secretary’s time they had another Naval 
programme, which put, he believed, 
another £200,000 on the backs of the) 
unfortunate people of Ireland. Pauper- | 
ism steadily increased by at least 2 or 3) 
per cent., and the population was reduced | 
by 140,000. The figures for 1895, so far | 
as they had got them, showed that the | 


: a 
Government had not in any effective way | 
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making an honest Government for them- 
selves there remained the obligation 
of forming an honest and effective 
Government for them. He asked the 
Chief Secretary,was he going to form such 
a Government for Ireland? He had shown 
no indication of it in the speech he had 
just made, and they found nothing in the 
Queen’s Speech that would lead them to 
such a conclusion as that. He asked him, 
was the Government going to exact 
during the next five years from Ireland 
a burden of taxation in the way previous 
Governments had? If they were, the 
Government was going to enter upon the 
most nefarious task that lay before any 
Government in any civilised country in the 
world. He would ask the Chief Secretary 
not tomistakethe welcome he has received 
in Ireland. It means simply this, that the 
old system of government is worn out, 
and that something new will have to be 
established, and if you don’t accept the 
recipe which the Liberal Leaders have 
offered then the obligation rests upon you 
to do something which wil] be as good 
and as effective.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) moved 
the adjournment of the Debate. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, &c.) (UNITED KINGDOM). 


Address for Return showing with re- 


grasped this terrible situation. He had | gard to each Parliamentary. Constituency 
asked and answered the three questions, | in the United Kingdom the total num- 
and now he wanted to put a question or | ber, and, as far as possible, the number 
two to the Government. The Chief | in each class, of electors on the register 
Secretary would have noticed that he ‘now in force; and also showing the 
had not said a great deal about Home population and inhabited houses in each 
Rule. He was a Home Ruler through | constituency.—( Sir Charles Dilke.) 

and through, and he believed they would | Aikeat 

never settle this question except by a) 


devolution of local autonomy, such as (CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
they were so willing to give to the Trans- | PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
vaal. They must trust the people fully | 


Mec | Copy presented of Estimates for Civil 
" ee ae bes i or Danet |Services and Revenue Departments for 
But a aes rat "woeiead weit and | te year ending 31st March 1897, to- 
he did not cae to icra “ah can | agen a . ma A of ns psn mus 
sya) : | by the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 

when he wanted to deal with them on |.» . ‘ : 
matters of principle. Though the Chief | >" relating thereto [by Command] os 
a ie & lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— 


Secretary said they would not grant | No 7] 
Home Rule, he would tell him what he | haga 
could not escape from. For those who | 
refused the right to the Irish people of | 


Mr. Lough. 


Adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock. 


Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 13th February 1896. 


SHORT TITLES BILL, 


A Bill to facilitate the citation of| 
sundry Acts of Parliament.—[No. 5. | 

Presented by the Lord Chancellor ;| 
read 1*. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. ! 


A Bill to amend the Law of Evidence. | 
—|No. 6.] 

Presented by the Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*, 


HOUSE 
Select 
named. 


OF LORDS OFFICES. 


Committee appointed and 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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Elections. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 


‘that he had received from the Judges ap- 
|pointed to try the several 
| Petitions, the following Certificate and 


Election 


Report relating to the Election for the 
Lancaster Division of the County of 


Lancashire :— 


LANCASHIRE (LANCASTER DIVISION) 
ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, 
and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, 1883. 


To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


We, the Honorable Baron Pollock and the 
Honorable Mr. Justice Bruce, Judges of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and two of the 
Judges on the rota for the time being for the 
trial of Election Petitions in England, do hereby, 
in pursuance of the said Acts, certify that upon 
the 14th day of January 1896, we duly held a 
Court at the Shire Hall, Lancaster Castle, in the 
County of Lancaster, for the trial of, and did, 
on the said and following days, try the Election 
Petition for the Lancaster Division of the said 
County, between Thomas Bradshaw and Alfred 
Wilkes Kaye, Petitioners, and William Henry 
Foster, Respondent. 


And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 


we report :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 13th February 1896. 
NEW WRIT. 
For the County of Buckingham 


(Southern or Wycombe Division), v. the 
Honourable George Richard Penn Curzon- 
Howe, commonly "called Viscount Curzon, 
Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household. 
—(Sir William Walrond.) 


| 


PRIVATE MEMBERS AND THE BALLOT. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, that business | 
would be facilitated if hon. Members who 
had balloted for precedence for their 
Motions would, when giving in their 
names and the form of their Motions to 
the Clerk at the Table, also mention the 
number they had drawn. 
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That, at the conclusion of the said trial, we 
determined that the said William Henry Foster, 
the Member whose Election was complained of, 


| was duly elected. 


And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election, we, in further pursuance of 
the said Acts, report as follows :— 

1. That no corrupt or illegal practice was 
proved tohave been committed by or with the 
knowledge and consent of any candidate. 


2. And whereas we found that the return 
transmitted by James Henry Bottomley, the 
Election Agent of the said William ‘Henry 
, Foster, to the Returning Officer of the Election 
expenses of the said William Henry Foster, did 
not duly comply with the form set forth in the 
| second Schedule of The Corrupt and Mlegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883: And whereas 
| the said William Henry Foster and the said 
| Tames Henry Bottomley applied to us sitting as 
| an Election Court, and showed that the failure 
| to transmit the said return in due form arose by 
reason of inadvertence and not by reason of any 
want of good faith on the part of the said 
William Henry Foster or the said James Henry 
Bottomley: We, after due notice of the said 
application in the said division of the said 
county, and on the production of evidence before 
us of the grounds stated in the said application 
and of the good faith thereof, did make an order 


K 
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allowing an authorised excuse for the said failure | of resolutions passed at a meeting held 


to transmit in due form the required-return. And 3 ai t last. o: : 
did further order that the amended return and at Castlerea in December last on this 


declarations handed to us in Court, together with subject. The charges on the nies we, 
the receipts in respect of items numbered 72,73,|in accordance with the River Suck 
74, and 76, respectively, in the Petitioner’s| Drainage Act of 1889, and fixed by the 
letailed particulars, filed the 23rd_ November final award issued so recently as October 
1895, should be delivered by the said Election i tent, wea. venrenint the actual benefit 
Agent, James Henry Bottomley, to the Returning OF ast year, I pres Sapegia ie 7 ‘ 
Officer within three days from the 24th January | to the lands arising from the drainage 
1896. works, and there is no power to modify 
3. And whereas we found that the said James | these charges or extend the time for 
Henry Bottomley, Election Agent as aforesaid,|their payment. I may point out that 
was guilty of the illegal hiring as committee Parliament, in 1889, provided a free 
rooms for the purpose of promoting Election of | f £50,000 tain the wok dee 
the said William Henry Foster, of the premises | 8" ant oS aes towards the cost of tne 
of two public elementary schools in receipt of | completion of these works. 
an annual Parliamentary grant: And the said 
William Henry Foster and James Henry | 
sottomley applied to us sitting as an Election | 
Court, and by such evidence as seemed to us | aga 2 6 tae hea 
sufficient, showed that the said acts of the said TRAWLING IN MORAY FIRTH, 
James Henry Bottomley in hiring the said school NY IER CITION . 
premises arose from inadvertence and did not | |, Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
arise from any want of good faith. We, after Burghs) : I heg to ask the EKord Advo 
due notice of the said application given in the | cate, whether he can state whai steps the 
said Division, made an order allowing such acts | Government intend to take in order to 
to be an exception from the provisions of The ssceee a rohihition of trawling in the 
Corrupt and Mlegal Practices Prevention Act, omingy _ hapa be ‘e a 
1883. Moray Firth ; and what period is likely 
4. We further report that the Reverend James to elapse before these waters can be 
Cardwell Gardner was examined as a Witness | again closed ? 
before us, and admitted that he had been guilty Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and 
of an illegal hiring, and we have furnished the ain’. 5 Sem ti oile tls Ban Bibemiahe 
said James Cardwell Gardner with a certificate | *@™ n) : I beg to - RP AEE Ser OCRe 
of indemnity. what course the Government propose to 
5. That there is not reason to believe that take in the event of the Law Courts 
corrupt or illegal practices have extensively | again declaring that the Fishery Board’s 





prevailed at this Election. |Order for closing the Moray Firth 
COR. Pesos against trawling is ineffective to carry 





Garxsrorp Breer. {out the intention of Parliament, as ex- 
| pressed by the Acts of 1889 and 1895! 
| *Tor LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
|Cuartes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
| Andrew’s Universities): I propose to 
QUESTIONS. | answer this question and the next one 
| together, and I feel sure that the hon. 
| Members will agree that it is well to 
‘await the decision of the Court, which 
RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE ACTS. lis expected shortly, before making any 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, | announcement as to the steps which may 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | be taken ; but they may rest assured 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that there has been no change of policy 
whether his attention has been drawn in this matter, and that there will be no 
to the charge placed upon the occupiers | avoidable delay. 
of land under the River Suck Drainage) Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
Acts; and whether he will take into! marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
consideration the suggestion to have the (1) whether, in view of the fact that 
charge modified by recommending a free | serious injury has been done to the line 
grant, and the reduction of the rate of| fishermen by the admission of trawlers 
interest, and extension of time for the|to the Moray Firth under the recent 
repayment of the balance ! | decision of the High Court of Edinburgh, 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror|he will state what steps have been or 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour,|are being taken to close the Moray 
Leeds, Central): I have received copies | Firth against trawlers ; and (2) whether, 
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promenade during cycling hours, 
and especially if they would give direc- 


Execution of {13 Frpruary 1896} 


pending the closing of the Firth against 
trawlers, a sufficient number of gunboats | 
will be stationed there ? 'tions to their servants not to use that 
*Tuzk LORD ADVOCATE: I have! road when driving their horses for exer- 
already answered the first part of this. cise or when returning with empty car- 
que stion, and in reply to the last part of | riages. Vans and heavy traffic to resi- 
it 1 have to inform the hon. Member dences and buildings in the park have 
that, following upon the decision referred | been ordered not to enter this road during 
to, two gunboats were made available for | these hours. 
service in the Moray Firth and have | Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
heen cruising there. Regis) : I should like to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will take steps to 
} } oe oe secure that the cyclists shall show such 
CYCLING IN HYDE PARK, an amount of consideration as is involved 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower | in the observance of the rule of the road, 


Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the) which is entirely disregarded by them ! 
First Commissioner of W orks, whether [‘« Hear, hear !”| 

he will give instructions to onions the Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: The privi- 
time for cycling in Hyde Park from lege cannot be carried on without due 
12 o'clock until 2 o'clock? consideration on both sides. 


Leanly 


Mr. C. P. B. M‘LAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether, having EXECUTION OF MR. STOKES, 


regard to the limited period of the day, 
from 10 to 12, during which cyclists are 
allowed to ride in Hyde Park, and to 
the many hundreds of ladies who use it 
for that purpose, he would set apart for 


Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
IT beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received any 


their enjoyment during those hours, to 
the exclusion of horses and carriages, 
the road on the north of the Serpentine, 
or some other convenient avenue; and 
whether he will inquire as to the prac- 
ticability of extending the period when 
the park is open to cyclists beyond 
12 o'clock 2 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The hours during 
which cyclists are allowed to ride in 
Hyde Park are not from 10 to 12, but 


Dispatches or information during the 
Parliamentary Recess explanatory of the 
circumstances of Mr. Stokes’s execution 
which they intend to lay before Parlia- 
ment? Whether he can state if Major 
Lothaire is to be put upon his trial ; and, 
if so, before what tribunal and where, 
and upon what charge, and with a 
liability to what punishment. Whether 
any and what precautions have been 
taken that Her Majesty’s Government 
shall have an independent report of the 
proceedings upon such trial. And, 








whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
to be entitled to take any part in the 
trial ? 


from the opening of the park until 12. 
The time originally granted was until 





10; this was afterwards extended until | 
12. I regret I do not at present seemy| THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


way to advise an extension of time. The; STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
privilege has hitherto been enjoyed dur-|(Mr. GErorGE CuRzoN, Lancashire, 
ing that portion of the ycar when the | Southport): Major Lothaire i is to be put 
traffic is the lightest, and 1 should prefer | on his trial before the Court of Appeal 
to see how the rule works in the summer | at Boma; the nature of the charge is 
months, when the carriage traffic is at| left to the Public Prosecutor in com- 
its heaviest. Though I do not see my | munication with Her Majesty’s Vice- 
way to setting apart the road north of | Consul, who will be present at the trial 
the Serpentine, or any road, to one par- | | to watch the case on behalf of Her 
ticular description of riders or vehicles, Majesty’ s Government, and to furnish a 
] venture to think that much relief | report on the proceedings. Papers, of 
would be afforded if pecple who ride} course, which involve the question of 
and drive would show more considera-| the prisoner's guilt or innocence cannot 
tion to the cyclists by not using the road | be produced till after the trial. 


Kig 
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AGRICULTURAL RENTS IN IRELAND. | the territory for some years past? And, 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I} whether the Colonial Office has been 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | asked to sanction a scheme for improving 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in | and developing the territory under the 
view of the precarious condition of Trish | auspices of a chartered company ? 
farmers and the fact that many of them| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
will be quite unable to pay their rents in|} tHzr COLONIES (Mr. Josepn Cuan- 
full this spring, he will consider the BerLain, Birmingham, W.): Power 
desirability of following the precedent of| is reserved to Her Majesty, her heirs 
1887 and making a temporary reduction | and successors, to revoke or amend 
in judicial rents pending the passing of| the letters patent under which what is 


Transvaal. 


the promised Land Bill ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The! 
information in my possession is to the | 
effect that there is no general inability | 
to pay rent in any province of Ireland. 
The Government have no intention of | 
following the precedent of 1887 and 
legislating in the direction suggested in 
the question. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
he had received copies of a large number 
of resolutions passed by public meetings 
of tenant farmers in Ulster and other 
parts of Ireland calling attention to the 
necessity of a reduction ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
Sir ; I have received numerous represen- 
tations on that subject. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND) 
ACTS. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is 
his intention to bring in a Bill this 
Session for the purpose of amending the 
Labourers’ Cottages (Ireland) Acts ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Bill 
is being prepared for dealing with this | 
matter, but I cannot give any under- 
taking as to when it may be introduced. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary Mid.) : | 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether he can state the 
terms and conditions under which the 
Northern Territory is held and ad- 
ministered by the Government of South | 
Australia? Whether the Imperial Gov- | 
ernment retains the right of resuming | 
the direct control of the Northern| 
Territory? Whether it is proposed to | 
exercise this right, in view of the, 


| 
eC | 
| 
| 


stagnant and unprogressive condition of | 


‘known as the Northern Territory was 
_added to the Colony of South Australia, 
but her Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of tendering any advice to Her 
Majesty on the subject at the present 
moment. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Major JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 


|beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what de- 


cision have the Government arrived at 
as to grants for schools conducted by 
the Christian Brothers, or ean he say 
when an announcement on the subject 
will be made ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A letter 
was dispatched yesterday to the Com- 


‘missioners of National Education ex 
pressing the views of the Government on 


the subject of the new rules proposed by 
the Board for dealing with the case of 
the schools conducted by the Christian 
Brothers, and of other schools in a 
similar position. It would, I think, be 
wanting in courtesy to the Commissioners 
if the contents of that letter were pub- 
lished before they had had an opportunity 
of seeing it; but [am willing to afford the 


/hon. Member and his friends the oppor- 


tunity of seeing a copy of the letter 
privately, in case it should be desired to 
move an Amendment to the Address in 
connection with the subject. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): Will 
| the same privilege be cxhanied to any- 
/one who is opposed to the proposal? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
also asked a question to this effect. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 


TRANSVAAL. 

Masor JAMESON : I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for the Colonies, what 
Statutes or Treaties regulate the ques- 
tion of extradition between the Cape 
Government and the Transvaal ? 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There|to be obtaining their meals from the 


appears to be no treaty on the subject ; | club. 


[Laughter.| A fourth leader, Mr. 


but the matter is regulated by a Cape| Hammond, was released on the 5th 
statute, No. 22 of 1882, and by a law of | inst. on grounds of health, and I hope 
the South African Republic, which, I that if any such ground for release arises 


think, is dated 1887. The hon. 

gallant Member will be shown these 

laws if he calls at the Colonial Office. 
Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 


Hallam): May I ask the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman whether the Cape statute to, 
which he refers makes any exception in| 


favour of political offences ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 


that notice of the question should be 
given, but I think not. 


Mayor JAMESON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
two British subjects were last January 
arrested on a charge of high treason 
under the Extradition Act of 1882, in 
Cape Colony ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
assent. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he can state on 
what date application was made by the 
German Government to the Portuguese 
Government for permission to land Ger- 
man forces at Delagoa Bay, and to 
traverse Portuguese territory in order to 
reach the Transvaal ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not in a position to furnish 
any information with respect to com- 
munications that are alleged to have 
passed between the German and Portu- 
guese Governments. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he will make representations 
to the Boer Government in order to 
secure the release on bail of the British 
Uitlander leaders, who have now been 
confined in the crowded and insanitary 
gaol at Pretoria for over a month. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There 
are only three leaders now in gaol, and 
the private secretary of one of them. 
They are reported, in a telegram which 
T have already published in the Press, 
to be as comfortable as circumstances 
will permit, to be visited at least three 
times a week by the British Agent, and 


nodded 





and | 


in the case of the others the Transvaal 
Government will deal with it on the 
same principles. I shall consider whether 
'I should be now justified in taking the 
action suggested by the hon. Member, 
but in the meantime I have asked that 
each of the four should have a separate 
i cell. 


Well, | 
Sir, for greater certainty, I would rather | 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) ‘ 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
establish a Board of Agriculture and 
Industry for Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
intention of the Government to esta- 
blish a Board of Agriculture in Treland 
has already been announced in the 
Queen’s Speech. Without expressing 
any definite opinion whether the pro- 
posed Board should be a Board of 
Industry as well as of Agriculture, 
the Government at present regard such 
a suggestion as being open to question. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether the Government will 
introduce, early this Session, an amend- 
ment to the Compulsory Education Act, 
providing that the fund shall be forth- 
coming to put the Act in force ? 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
it is his intention to introduce this 
Session a Bill to render operative and 
extend the compulsory Clauses of the 
Trish Education Act of 1892 ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A draft 
Bill is being prepared dealing with the 
defects of the Act in question, but it 
would be useless to introduce it unless 
the Government had reason to believe 
that its provisions would be regarded 
as non-contentious. 





im 
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MUZZLING OF DOGS. 

Mr. R. 8. DONKIN (Tynemouth) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, if, on account of the increase 
of rabies in the United Kingdom, he will 
take into serious consideration the 
advisability of the efficient compulsory 
muzzling of all dogs in the United 
Kingdom for twelve months, as has been 
done in Belgium with such success, and 
also to have eflicient inspection of all 
dogs imported into this country ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE, (Mr. Wa rer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
measures suggested by my hon. Friend 
would not, I think, be likely to succeed, 
even if they were found practicable, 
unless there were a strong feeling 
amongst dog owners and the public 
generally in favour of a vigorous and 
well-sustained attempt to rid the country 
of the disease. So far as I can judge, 
however, no such feeling exists. I may 
say that, by means of local muzzling 
regulations, a substantial improvement 
in the position has taken place in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and I am 
hopeful that a similar result will now | 
be obtained in London and the home | 
counties. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast E.): T) 





beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
the Home Department, whether, in| 
consideration of the large increase of | 
rabies in the United Kingdom, he will 
make such regulations that all dogs be 
registered and have a number attached 
to their collar corresponding with the 
number on the register, so that their 
owners can be ascertained and the police 
be instructed to take up and destroy 
any dogs found at large without such 
number ¢ 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: Legislation 
would be required in order to give effect 
to the suggestion of my hon. Friend, 
and I am informed that the experience 
of other countries has shown that the 
measure, while causing considerable 
inconvenience and expense, is not likely, 
in itself, to bring about the extinction 
of rabies. There can, however, be no 
doubt of the importance of the adoption 
of efficient measures for the seizure of 
stray dogs, and the prevention of the 
spread of the disease will be greatly 
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assisted by the efficient performance of 
their duties in this respect by local 
authorities 1nd the police. 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Carrain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether 
the Report of the Haulbowline Inquiry 
Committee will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, 38.): The proposals in the 
Report are now being dealt with by the 
Admiralty, and a statement regarding 
them will be made on the introduction 
of the Navy Estimates. Till then any 
definite answer to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s question would be premature. 

Caprain DONELAN : Is it <a inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to carry out the 
recommendation ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: It would be 
premature to make any statement as to 
that. 


TRAINING SHIP AT KINGSTOWN. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co. 8.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether, in view of 
the projected increase of the Navy, he 


| will consider the advisability of establish 


ing a training ship in the harbour of 
Kingstown ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) was under- 
stood to say that no provision would be 
made in the Estimates for the establish- 
ment of a training ship in Kingstown 
Harbour. 


TRINIDAD. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether, since the occu- 
pation of the Island of Trinidad, ordered 
by the late Government, it has trans- 
pired that this same island had previously 
been occupied in 1782 by Great Britain: 
and that, on the representation of the 
Government of Brazil, it was subse- 


quently restored to that country, whose 
sovereignty was then recognised ; whether 
any record of that transaction exists in 
and upon what 


the Foreign Office ; 
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ground Her Majesty’s Government have 
proposed to the Brazilian Government to 
resort to arbitration ? 

Mr. CURZON : The Island of Trini- 
dad was occupied by Great Britain in 
1781, and was evacuated in 1782 upon 
representations made, not by the Govern- 
ment of “Brazil, which had not at that 
time an independent existence, but by 
the Government of Portugal. The 
records of the transactions in 
the archives of the Public 
ments. The island was 
by the late Government, 


are 


occupied 


Depart- | 
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Episcopal schools in Scotland upon the 
annual grant list in accordance with the 
above statement of law ! 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The re- 
presentation given in the question as to 
what I said in conversation at an inter- 
view at which no reporters were present, 
is neither full nor accurate. I am not 
disposed to give the hon. Member in this 
House a legal opinion upon a hypothetical 
state of facts, especially when questions 





not on! 


the ground of its previous occupation by | 


Great Britain in 1781, but on the ground 
for 


that, having been abandoned a 
century, it belonged to no one. Her} 
Majesty's Government have proposed 


arbitration to the Brazilian Government | 
as, in their opinion, the best solution of | 


the difficulty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Was the 
sovereignty of Portugal recognised by 
this country in 1782 over the island ? 

Mr. CURZON : That is an inference 
which may be drawn from the action of 
the Government of 1782, but I cannot 
say what their motives were. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 


Mr. J. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 


ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, | 


whether he will place upon the Table the | 


of administration are involved. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 

Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 


cate, (1) whether the attention of the Gov- 
ernment has been called to the interpre- 
tation placed by certain sheriffs in Scotland 
upon Section 4, Sub-section (7), of the 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Act, 
1895, which sub-section directs the 
return of a verdict setting forth “the 
cause or causes of such death” by acci- 
dent, under which interpretation juries 
have been directed carefully to exclude 
from their verdict all mention of fault ? 
(2) Whether he is aware that on several 
joceasions juries have publicly and 
| strongly protested against this limitation 
| wpon their verdict enforced by the 
sheriff's rulings ; and (3) whether it is the 


| intention of the Government to bring in 





Report on the trials of the Belleville | any amending Bill, so as to remove “the 


boilers in H.M.S. Sharpshooter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said, the report on the trials of 
the Belleville boilers in H.M.S. Sharp- 
shooter would be produced at once. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.) : 
T beg to ask the Lord Advocate, with 
reference to his statement at Edinburgh 
on the 6th inst. to the members of the 
last School Board of Ardchattan and 
Muckairn, that if there happened to be 
in any district in Scotland two Episco- 
palian families with five children in each, 
and that a school was erected for them, 
such a school would be entitled to recog- 
nitionfrom the Departmenteven although 
the School Board had provided sufficient 
accommodation for all the children in 
the district, whether the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department are prepared to place 


| limitation above mentioned. 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: No re- 
presentation has reached me on this sub- 
ject, though I am aware from the news- 
papers that some juries have proposed to 
includé in their verdict a finding on the 
question of fault, and have been directed 
that this would not be within their 
province. Under these circumstances, 
the answer to the third paragraph of the 
question is in the negative. 


BALLYVAUGHAN WORKHOUSE, 
COUNTY CLARE. 

THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Treland if he has 
seen the Report of its Special Commis- 
sioner, published by the British Medical 
Journal of Ist February, in the Bally- 
vaughan Workhouse, County Clare, in 
which the Commissioner, after giving 


| SIR 
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details of the wretchedness, misery, 
squalor, and filth which prevails, con- 
cludes by saying the only suggestion that 
can be offered is to shut up the house, 
dissolve the board, and place the inmates 
where at least they will have humane 
treatment and the ordinary decencies of 
life ; whether any information as to this 
state of things was reported previously 
to the Local Government Board; and, 
what will the Government do in this 
case 1 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have | 


seen ‘the report in question. A sworn 
Inquiry was held by one of the Local 
Government Board’s inspectors into the 
allegations contained in the report, and 
the inspector is of opinion that the 
report, in many important particulars, is 
at variance with the facts. The con- 
dition of the workhouse had been fully 
reported on by the inspector previous to 
the visit of the Commissioner referred to, 
and while the inspector’s reports show 
that the state of the institution was in 
some respects satisfactory, and in other 
respects unsatisfactory, yet a good deal 
had been done by the Board of Guardians 
in the carrying out of improvements, and 
the inspector gives them credit for having 
evinced an anxiety to do as much for the 


comfort of the indoor poor as the limited | 


resources of the union would admit. 
The inspector will continue to do all in 


his power to urge the guardians to | 


further improve the workhouse. 


TRAINING SHIP FOR CORK HARBOUR. 

Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether, 
in regard to the alterations necessary to 
render H.M.S. Black Prince suitable as 
a training ship for Cork Harbour, 
preference will be given to local con- 
tractors ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The Admiralty 
desire that, if practicable, the alterations 
shall be carried out by local contractors 
at (Queenstown, and tenders will be 
called for in the ordinary course ; but 
no pledge of preference can be given. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): T beg to 
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to any individual, either temporarily or 
permanently, the sole and exclusive right 
to buy maize at the principal Mashuna 
kraals in the Charter district, to the 
detriment of the residents in that district; 
and (2) whether the British South Africa 
Company has any sole or exclusive right 
to the cattle of the Mashuna, and any 
right to punish British subjects for 
buying cattle from the Mashuna ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to the first part of the question 
\is in the negative. As regards the 
|second part of the question, I have to 
| observe that the hon. Member probably 
intended to refer to the Matabele. Most 
of the cattle in Matabeleland formerly 
belonged to Lobengula. Since his death 
the legal property, in the cattle of the 
country, has been vested by law in the 
Company |/aughter|, with a view to 
their acting as trustees for the natives 
[renewed laughter), and providing them 
| with such cattle as they require. By a 
| Company’s regulation of 1895, approved 
| by Lord Ripon, it is made a penal offence, 
both in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
to purchase cattle from natives without 
/written permission from the District 
| Magistrate. The object of the regula- 
| tion is to prevent frauds by unscrupulous 
adventurers, who deceive the natives as 
|to market prices, and in other ways 
bring pressure on them to sell at an 
| undervalue. 








| ZEITOUN. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
| LETT : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
| of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
|Sultan has offered an amnesty to the 
| Armenian Zeitounli insurgents ; whether 
|these insurgents destroyed a number of 
|Mussulman villages, massacred the in- 
habitants, and killed Turkish prisoners 
‘of war; and, whether there has been 
|any massacre of Christians in Zeitoun ! 

Mr. CURZON : An amnesty for the 
Zeitounlis has been arranged for by the 
Ambassadors and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Information has been received 
from the latter that the Zeitounlis have 
burned and plundered Mussulman vil- 
lages ; but, beyond news of the capture 
of the town of Andrin, no confirmation 





ask the Secretary of State for the|of the statement has been obtained. 
Colonies, (1) whether the British South | Turkish soldiers have been killed by the 
Africa Company has any right to grant | Zeitounlis, and the British Consul reports 


Sir Thomas Lea. 
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that the number was placed, by one| SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


witness, at 250. We have heard of no; Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
massacre of Christians at Zeitoun. /umberland, Tyneside) : I beg to ask the 
LAE Nelged Mig ladin So EM | Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
memmeaonmtes at INLAND Affairs what steps have during the 
ASE Fars aa | Recess been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: T beg to) Government, or are about to be taken 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, on |to secure the abolition of the status of 
what ground the Commissioners of In- slavery or the emancipation of slaves on 
land Revenue refuse either to accept) the two British protected islands of 
service of notice to appear, or to appear | Zanzibar and Pemba? 
in the County Court, in cases where the | Mr. CURZON : I hope shortly to be 
value, as al leged by the Commissioners, \in a position to make a full statement on 
of the property does not exceed £10,000 | 41. subject 
: = sng iio ject. 
(when cited so to appear under Section | 
10 (5) of the Finance Act, 1894), and | 
will only appear in the County Court in | DURAND AGREEMENT—KAFIR 
cases where the dispute between them | COUNTRY. 
and the person aggrieved by their de- | La 
cision turns upon the value of the pro-| Sik JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
perty; and, whether the reading of | Honiton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Section 10, on which the Commissioners | State for India (1) whether Her 
hase their refusal, is a reading of | Majesty's Government has received con- 
their own, or that of the Law Officers | firmation of a statement made in several 
of the Crown. |Indian newspapers, to the effect that, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-) according to an announcement by the 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bracu,, Afghan Commander-in-Chief, military 
Bristol, W.): The Commissioners of | operations will be resumed by the 
Inland Revenue are advised that the | Afghans against the Kafirs of the Hindu 
special jurisdiction created by Section 10 | Kush in the first week of March ; (2) 
of the Finance Act of 1894 applies only | Whether the extirpation or enslavement 
to cases where the dispute as to the | of the Kafir race was contemplated as a 
amount of duty payable or claimed turns | possible contingency when the transter 
ultimately on a question as to the value | to Afghanistan of the whole of the Kafir 
of the property charged. They have|country up to Chitral was made under 
submitted a case on this point for the the Durand Agreement, as stated in the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, recently published Chitral Blue Book ; 
but that opinion has not yet been| and, if so, what steps are being taken to 
received. |save the people from such a fate; and 
(3) whether the text of the Durand 
BURIAL FEES. | Agreement or Treaty will be laid before 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS the House of Commons ? 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the} THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Secretary of State for the Home De-| INDIA (Lord Grorae Hamirton, Mid- 
partment whether the correspondence of | dlesex, Ealing): (1) Her Majesty’s Gov- 
the Home Office with the Burial Boards ernment has received no confirmation of 
of Weston-super-Mare, Soham, and Ux-| the report that military operations will 
bridge, relative to their illegal tables of | be resumed against the Kafirs in March. 
fees and charges, which in August Jast |The latest report is that operations were 
was stated to be in progress, has resulted | practically ended on January 24, troops 
in a satisfactory revision of such fees and withdrawn and most hostages released. 
charges ? (2) The main object of the Durand 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | Agreement—the text of which I shall be 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir | glad to lay on the Table of the House—- 
Marruew Wuire Ripiey, Lancashire, | was to fix the limits of the respective 
Blackpool) : In each of the cases men- spheres of influence of the two Govern- 
tioned by the hon. Member, a satisfactory ments, and thus put an end to the difli- 
table of fees has now been settled and | culties arising from the want of such 
received my approval. e delimitation. According to the 
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latest reports received from the Govern- 
ment of India, no question of “the 
extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir 
race” has arisen ; and certainly no such 
contingency was contemplated at the 
time the arrangement was arrived at. 


STEAMER FOR LAKE VICTORIA. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received any information re- 
specting the Government caravan carry- 
ing up pieces of the steamer William 
Makinnon, which started from the o— 
with 400 porters, of whom only 150 
returned, as reported by Bishop Tucker ; 
if so, how many of these porters were 
slaves; what was the weight of load 
actually carried per man ; and what was 
the estimated number of deaths, deser- 
tions, and loss of loads ? 

Mr. CURZON : The steamer for Lake 
Victoria is being conveyed to the lake, 
not by Government carriers, but by 
contract with Messrs. Smith, Mackenzie, 
of Zanzibar. We do not know how 
many of the porters have returned, nor 
how many deaths or desertions there 
have been in the caravan. All porters 
are voluntarily engaged for a fixed wage, 
and no question is raised as to whether 
they are slaves or freemen. The usual 
weight of load per man is 65 Ibs. It 
has been reported that some loads are 
missing, but it is thought that they may 
still be found on the way. 


PARCEL POST TO AMERICA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether any and what steps 
have been taken during the Recess for 
the establishment of a parcel post be- 
tween this country and the United 
States; and whether he is aware that 
there is a parcel post between the United 
States of America and several British 
Colonies ? 

THE SECRETARY rHE TREA- 


TO 


SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : | 
The Government has not lost sight of 
the question of the establishment of a 
parcel post between this country and the 
United States; but Iam not yet in a 


Secretary of State for India. 
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position to report to the House the steps 
which have been taken. The Post- 
master General is aware that there is a 
parcel post between the United States 
and a few of the smaller British Colo- 
nies, and he hopes that the Government 
of the United States will consent to ex- 
tend the system to the United Kingdom. 


MONEY TRANSMISSION BY POST. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has observed that the French 
Government has recently introduced the 
system of the mandat-carte (already so 
successful in Germany and Switzerland), 
under which the money transmitted by 
post is delivered with the card of advice, 
or mandat-carte, at the payee’s door, so 
as to avoid all possibility of temptation, 
theft, or even mistake ; and whether it 
is intended to extend the system to this 
country ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
the system of the mandat-carte has been in 
operation in France for some years past, 
but TI presume that the hon. Member 
refers to the arrangement for paying 
money remitted by mandat-carte at the 
houses of the payees. This arrange- 
ment, which until recently has been re- 
stricted to the rural districts in France, 
has now been made general. There is 
no present intention of extending the 
system to this country. 


WATERWAYS AND CANALS AS PUBLIC 
TRUSTS. 

Sir JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
would extend the provisions of the 
Public Works Loan Act so as to em- 
brace waterways and canals under 
public trusts, as well as waterworks as 
at present, or would give powers to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners by 
which they might be enabled to assist 
the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, and 
Berks in restoring the navigation be- 
tween the Thames and the Severn? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The matter is under con- 
sideration with a view to the insertion of 
a suitable clause in the Public Works 


Loan Bill 
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Superannuation 
SIAM AND TUNIS. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he can state 
why the Agreement between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of France, relative to Siam and to 
Tunis, dated the 15th January 1896, as 
published in the French Yellow-book, is 
put in the form and under the title of a 
Declaration; and whether that form 
and title imply any difference between 
its permanent binding force and that of 
a Convention ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Agreement is 
entitled a Declaration in accordance 
with precedent ; for instance, the Agree- 
ment between Great Britain and France 
of August 5th 1890, relative to terri- 
tories in Africa. There is no difference 
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of Teachers. 


in detail the various steps that have been 
taken to‘give effect to the recommenda - 
tions of the Departmental Committee on 
Prisons. Many, not involving expendi- 
ture or alteration of the law, have been 
already carried out, and I purpose lay- 
ing on the Table of the House a report 
of the Commissioners of Prisons showing 
what has actually been done and what 
further measures may in their opinion be 
properly carried out. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, whether the Government intend to 
introduce during this Session a Bill to 
amend the Local Government Act for 





whatever between its permanent bind-| «pi. LORD 


ing force and that of a Convention. 


AGRICULTURAL open (SCOTLAND) 

Dre. R. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether it is his intention to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Agricultural Holdings 


(Scotland) Act, or whether Scotland will | 


be included in the Bill of which he has 
already given notice ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: The pro- 
visions of the Bill of which I have given 
notice will certainly be made applicable 
to Scotland as well as to England, but 
whether by means of a separate clause or 
clauses in the English Bill, or by a Bill 
specially dealing with Scotland, is a 
matter which is at present under con- 
sideration by the Scottish legal autho- 
rities. 


PRISONS COMMITTEE. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 


Scotland similar to that of 1895? 
ADVOCATE: The 
Government are not prepared to come 
|under an obligation to introduce during 
|the present Session such a Bill as is 
suggested in the question of the hon. 
Member. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH EXTENSIONS. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
\ing the Postmaster General, if he will 
state whether provision will be made in 
the Estimates for increased _ postal 
facilities and telegraph extensions in 
| Ross-shire and the Island of Lewis ; and, 
if so, whether he will state what districts 
are to receive attention this year ! 
| Mr. HANBURY: Provision has been 
|made in the Estimates for 1896-7 for 
further extensions of the telegraph in 
| certain districts in Scotland, but it is 
| not possible at present to say what par- 
ticular works will be undertaken. 





SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS. 
Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 








tary of State for the Home Department, | 1 beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
whether he will inform the House, either | sury, whether it is the intention of the 
verbally or in the form of a Return, | Government to introduce a Bill for the 
what steps he has taken to give effect to | Superannuation of Teachers this Session ? 
the recommendations of the Depart-| Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
mental Committee on Prisons ! | SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLrour, Manchester, 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: E.) said ; The Government have hopes of 
It would not be possible for me, within | being able to introduce this measure this 
the scope of a reply to a question to state | Session. 
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AGED POOR COMMISSION. | 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: On behalf of the| 
hon. Member for East Northampton | 
(Mr. F. A. Cuannina), I beg to ask | 
the First Lord of the Treasury, | 
whether a Special Commission to inquire ' 
further into the best means of making ! 
provision for the aged poor, as recom-| 
mended in one of the Reports of the | 
Royal Commission last year, has already | 
been appointed, or, if not already 
appointed, when it will be ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-' 
SURY: It is the intention of the 
Government to appoint a small com-| 
mittee of experts to deal with the subject 
of making provision for the aged poor, as | 
recommended by the Commission last 
year. A small committee or commission 
has not yet been appointed, but it will 
be appointed without any undue delay. 
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that an official of the Government has been 
dispatched to intercept Dr. Jameson, 
and whether he carries a warrant for Dr. 
Jameson’s arrest, and if so, what is the 
charge ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : All the 
proceedings in reference to the prosecu- 
tion which will be instituted against Dr. 
Jameson are now in the hands of the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, and it is to the 
Treasury, therefore, the hon. Gentleman 


ought to address his question. 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the right 


hon. Gentleman, on a question of fact, 


whether or not an official has been 


| dispatched 1 


Mr. J. CHAMBERUAIN : 
not know. [Laughter. | 

Mr. DALZIEL : Then I will address 
my question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I presume someone |is 


T do 


responsible and will know whether an 


DISTRESS FROM WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL had given 
notice of the following : To ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether the Gov- 
ernment propose to appoint a Select 
Committee to resume the Inquiry (which 
was cut short by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment) into distress arising from want of 
employment ? 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle | 
under-Lyme) had put down the following 
question : To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he will carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Distress from Want of Employment that 
sat last year, that another Committee 
should be appointed in this Parliament 
to renew the Inquiry? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, if the hon. Members would 
be good enough to put their questions 
down for next Thursday he would give 
them a definite reply. 


DR. JAMESON. 


Mr. J. H. DALZTEL (Kirkcaldy 


Burghs) : I wish to ask the Secretary of | 
State for the Colonies whether it is the | 
case, as stated in the papers this morning, | 

| 


official has been dispatched.  [ Opposi- 
tion cheers. | ; 


THe FIRST LORD or tuk TREA- 


|\SURY: I inagine that this question 


has to do either with the prosecution of 
Dr. Jameson or with the collection of 
evidence. I imagine that in either of 
these cases the question should be 
addressed to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. DALZIEL : I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can give me 
any information as to who the prosecu- 
tor is, and whether in the event of this 


|question being put down for to-morrow 
‘he will have any further information on 


the subject ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Either I or my learned Friend 
will be glad to give the information in our 
possession, but the prosecutor I suppose 
is the prosecutor on behalf of the Crown. 


[A laugh. | 
Mr. DALZIEL: Has the Solicitor- 


General any information to give as to 
who the prosecutor is ? 


Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL © (Sir 
R. B. Fiytay, Inverness Burghs) : 
The information is that in every case the 
prosecution is on behalf of the Crown. 
[ Renewed laughter. | 
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EVICTED TENANTS. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether he would consent to a return 
giving a list of all the evicted tenants 
reinstated under the Evicted Tenants 
Act of last Session. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, 
that no applications had yet been received 
under the Evicted Tenants Act of last 
Session. He had reason to believe 
negotiations were in progress in a certain 
number of cases. 


Mr. DILLON said he would put 
notice for the return down for another | 
day. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I desire 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he was correctly reported in The 
Times of yesterday to have stated the 
preceding night, ‘‘ We are free from any 
engagement as to the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire,’’ whether he made 


this declaration on behalf of the Govern- | 


ment, and whether he is aware of the 
Convention of June 4, 1878, concluded 
with Turkey ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: I do not know whether 
my hon, Friend was present when I 
spoke on Tuesday night. I do not know 
what I have been reported to have said ; 
but I perfectly remember the context 
and gist of my remarks. The question 
at issue had been the Cyprus Convention ; 
and speaking of that Convention, I 
expressed my belief, by which T hold, 
that the Sultan not having carried out 
the reforms which he promised, we are 
relieved of any engagement under that 
Convention to defend the integrity of 


the Sultan’s dominions in Asia Minor. | 


| Opposition cheers.| I was not speaking 
of the older Treaties to which my hon. 
Friend refers. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Augustus Frederick Warr, esquire, 
for the City of Liverpool (East Toxteth 
Division). 
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ORDERS OF TITE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed (12th 
February) to Question (11th February), 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament : 


“We take this first opportunity of expressing 
to Your Majesty our deep concern at the sad 
affliction with which Your Majesty has been 
| visited in the death of His Royal Highness 
| Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg : 


“ We desire to assure Your Majesty and Her 
| Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg 
| of our sincere participation in the general feel- 
| ing of sorrow for the heavy bereavement which 
| Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s family have 
| sustained by the loss of a Prince who was re- 
|garded with universal affection and esteem 
by Your Majesty’s subjects.’”’— (Mr. George 
| Goschen.) 

| And which Amendment was, at the 
\end of the Question, to add the words— 
| “And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
| that Your present advisers, by their refusal to 
| propose any measure of self-government for 
| Ireland, have aroused feelings of the deepest 
| discontent and resentment in the minds of 
| Irishmen ; and that they have thereby added to 
|the complications and difficulties which have 
| arisen from their Foreign and Colonial policy.” 
(lr. Dillon.) 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


| Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
resumed the Debate on Mr. Dillon’s 
Amendment. He said, the Speech from 
the Throne was as_ remarkable for 
what it did not contain as for what it 
did contain. The treatment which Ire- 


land was receiving at the hands of the 


[Third Night. 
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Government ought to be another proof, 
if, indeed, it were wanted, to the people 
of Treland that as long as they lie quiet 
no attempt will be made by this Imperial 
Parliament to redress any grievances 
they may have. The English Parlia- 
ment really put a premium upon Irish 
agitation. Yesterday three speeches 
were delivered from the Government 
Benches in opposition to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. One speech 
came from the hon. Member for Here- 
ford (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke), but it was 
only remarkable fora want of knowledge 
of the Trish people and bad pronuncia- 
tion. The hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh delivered one of his 
characteristic orations. The hon. and 
gallant Member wished the House of 
Commons to believe that the sentiment 
of the Irish nation in regard to self- 
government had passed away, or was 
passing away, and he said that evidence 
to that effect existed. He said the 
elections in lreland meant nothing and 
conveyed no idea of the current of 
political thought. That was quite 
erroneous. Only recently there was a 
vacancy in West Waterford. If Home 
Rule was dead, how was it that the 
Unionist Party never ventured to run a 
candidate in that constituency? Home 
Rule was deep down in the Trish minds, 
and time would prove that no Party 
could eradicate what had been handed 
down to the people from their ancestors. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
wrong in his historical references. He 
had the hardihood to say that the 
Catholics were anxious Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment should be abolished, because 
Catholics were not emancipated. Pro- 
testants thought it was Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was loved and revered by the 
Catholics of Ireland, and it proposed to 
emancipate the Catholics of that country. 
The promises made at the time of the 
Union were flagrantly broken. Catholic 
Emancipation was not granted until 26 
years afterwards, and only when the 
country was brought to the eve of a 
civil war. That had been the experience 
of Ireland in regard to every reform 
claimed by her ; it was never recognised 
until the people were irritated almost 
beyond control. As to the Union itself, 
the student of history must acknowledge 
that it was brought about by bribery 
and corruption, a course of things which 
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the Catholics, as a whole, never sanc- 
tioned. The attitude of the Chief Secre- 
tary on the question of Home Rule was 
an unhappy one. He had stated that 
England had decided irrevocably against 
Home Rule; but he would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that though his 
majority in that House was greater, the 
majority in England against Home Rule 
was less at the last Election than in the 
preceding one. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had contended, as he understood, 
that Home Rule was now unnecessary, 
because any Bills introduced for the 
benefit of Ireland by Trish Members 
would be considered on their merits, 
and because this Parliament would be 
prepared to do what it could, short of 
Home Rule, for Trish reform. But, un- 
fortunately for that contention, there 
was no mention of measures of reform 
for Ireland in the Royal Speech ; and 
yet the need of reform in Treland, both 
municipally and nationally, was most 
seriously urgent. This entire disregard 
of Ireland in the Programme of the 
Government could only have the effect 
of impressing upon the people the con- 
tinued necessity for organisation among 
themselves in order to make their voices 
heard. In 1885 the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham delivered a speech 
in which he described the system of 
Government then prevailing in Ireland 
as one founded on 30,000 English 
soldiers permanently encamped there as 
in a hostile country—a system as cen- 
tralised and bureaucratic as that by 
which Russia governed Poland, or which 
was common in Venice under Austrian 
rule; that under this system an Trish- 
man could not move a step in any local 
or national work without being inter- 
fered with and controlled by an English 


official, yet had no_ representative 
authority. That state of things still 


prevailed, only in a yet more aggravated 
form, and he maintained that this fact 
was a disgrace to English Statesmen. 
[Nationalist cheers.| In those cireum- 
stances, he asked what could he the 
hope, or the anticipation, of the 
Trish Members in attending that 
House. They came there to express 
the views and wishes of their con- 
stituents, with a view to their coun- 
try’s progress, but their voices were 
practically ignored. Even if an Irish 
Member introduced a Bill, and it was 
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said to be a good Bill for Ireland, that; hon. Gentleman has stated with clear- 


very circumstance was 


sufficient to|ness and precision his views and the 


induce the Unionists to vote against it.; views of his Party on this question. 


It would be far more consistent on the | 


part of the Tory Party to disfranchise | 


Treland altogether, than to give her 
representation in that House and ignore 


the voices constitutionally expressed of | 
those sent there by the people. [ Vation- | 


alist cheers.| The Chief Secretary had 
said that Great Britain had decided 
irrevocably against Home Rule. He 
disputed the statement, but time alone 
would show. At any rate the Nation- 
alist Members held that the present 
policy, attended, as it was, by decrease of 


population and increase of taxation, was | 


driving things from bad to worse in 
Ireland, and again filling the minds of 
the people with feelings of bitter resent- 
ment. The policy of the present Chief 
Secretary 
that of previous Tory Governments 
towards Ireland, and therefore it would 
meet with similar failure. The right 
hon. Gentleman was woefully in error if 
he imagined that the aspiration for Home 
Rule was less ardent now 
was. [Nationalist cheers.) The senti- | 
ment of nationality was a motive power 
among both men and nations; it had 


was simply in accord with | 


| and laughter. | 


| 


never been successfully ignored or, 
crushed out. The feeling of Irish 


nationality was as strong as ever in the 


hearts of the people, and wise statesman- | 


ship would recognise and seek to utilise | 
it, and would invest it with an exercise | 
'which sits on this side of the House ; 


of responsibility for the general good, 
rather than treat it with ignominy. 
[Nationalist cheers.| He believed that 
if that sentiment in Ireland was duly 
recognised by England, and _ invested 
with 
Home Rule, it would be fulfilled ina 
Conservative spirit, in the best sense of | 
the words, and for the advantage of the 
United Kingdom. [ Nationalist cheers. | 
He begged to support the Amendment. | 
*Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 
mouthshire, W.), who was received with | 
cheers, anid : The Secretary for Ireland | 


expressed a desire yesterday that I 


should state the view which I and my 


friends who sit around me on this Bench | 


take with reference to the Amendment | 
now under the consideration of the’ 
House. I think that is a very reason- 
able request, and I will endeavour very 
briefly to comply with it. 


responsibility under conditions of | stated on this matter. 


The right) 





He stated them, as he always does, with 
moderation and ability. The policy of 
the speech of the Secretary for Ireland 
may be summed up, I think, in one 
sentence. He will ‘‘ never, no never,’’ 
consent to Home Rule. That is the 
policy of the Government stated with per- 
fect frankness. I observe that it did not 
contain even the mitigating elements 
which have, on former occasions, been 
present. It was thought wise before 
the Election to hold out a great plan of 
Local Government for Ireland.  [/rish 
cheers.| There was not a trace of that 
in his speech; not a word on that sub- 
ject. His view, as I understand it, is 
that the people of Ireland now regard 
everything in their Government as_ the 
best possible condition of things in the 
best possible world. — {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
That is his view of the 
present condition of Ireland. He says, 
indeed, that Home Rule is not dead— 
that it sleeps. It sleeps, I suppose, like 


than it ev rer | | the beautiful Princess we have read of 


in the fairy tale. But that sleep reminds 


'me of the famous passage at the end of 


the ‘* Dunciad,’’ where everything is put 
to sleep under the influence of Dul- 
ness. That is the policy of the 
Secretary for Ireland and of his Party, 
and those are his convictions with refer- 
ence to the sentiments of the Irish people. 
Well, that is not the policy of the Party 


nor are those our convictions. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’| The right hon. Gentleman 
adheres to his belief, and we also adhere 
to the views and policy which we have 
[Irish cheers. | 
We believe that the long-continued dis- 
content of the Irish race is not extin- 
guished, and will not be extinguished 
until, in some way or other, you satisfy 
that perpetual demand which they have 
always made, and [ believe they still 
'make, for a system of local self-govern- 
ment. ([Jrish cheers.| That is our 
belief. We are deeply convinced 
_that whatever  palliatives you may 
introduce you will never cure the 
disorders which have been continued 
in Ireland for so many generations, I 
might say for so many centuries, unless 
you go to the root of the evil and satisfy 
that deep-rooted sentiment of the Irish 
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people. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That is| know what happened the next year and 
what I understand to be the policy of | the year after in answer to the ‘‘ never”’ 
Home Rule, and to that policy we ad-| of the Duke of Wellington. Let us take 
here. [Cheers.| But the right hon. | one more. Who does not remember—I . 
Gentleman says ‘‘never.’’ Well, | am afraid there are a great many Mem- 
“‘never’’is a word which has a very liberal | bers in this House who do not—the con- 
interpretation in politics {Zaughter], | test over the Corn Laws and the great 
and it is not a wise word, especially in| Election of 1841, which I recollect as a 
the mouth of an Irish Secretary. | boy, and the great Conservative triumph 
[ Renewed laughter.| I think the experi- | —a triumph in which their majority was 
almost as great in those days as yours is 
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ence of history has shown that, and I) 
advise the right hon. Gentleman to) now ? Protectionwas established, asit was 
modify that phrase, and say, ‘‘ hardly then believed, upon an immutable basis. 


ever.”’ [Laughter.| I think he will 
probably find, before we 
with the matter, that that is more 
nearly the truth, Was there a 
Statesman in England who, before the 
year 1782, would not have said that an 
independent Parliament in Ireland was 
impossible, and that ‘‘ never, no never ’”’ 
would they grant it! And yet, under 
the pressure of the war with the Ameri- 


can colonies, aye, and still more under | 


the pressure of the armed volunteers of 
Ulster [Jrish cheers], Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was established in 1782. Well, 
there is one of your ‘‘nevers.’’ I will 
give you another. There were the 
claims of the Catholics to equal civil 
rights, to the right of voting in Ireland. 


Oh, never was that to happen, and it) 


overthrew Mr. Pitt in the very pleni- 
tude of his power. You may say if you 
like that Catholic emancipation slept for 
a generation or more. 
30 years. 
election, on the Protestant cries, with 
enormous majorities, and in the year 
1829 the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel said never would the 
Catholic claims be conceded. You are 
not greater men than the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel, and yet the 
Catholic claims were conceded.  [Jrish 
cheers.| What was the ground stated 
by the Duke of Wellington for conced- 
ing the Catholic claims? Because he 
would never face civil war. That was 


the history of the ‘‘never’’ in re- 
gard to the Catholic claims. But 


[ have not done with the ‘‘ nevers,’’ 
because in the very following year so 
great a man as the Duke of Wellington 
had not learned the danger of the word 
** never.”’ 
Lords and said that never would he and 


the Conservative Party consent to Par- |, 
| Laughter. | 


Sir William Harcourt. 


liamentary reform. We 


have done} 


So it did, for 
There were election after) 


He got up in the House of | 


| What happened four years afterwards ! 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] These are lessons of 
| the danger of using the word ‘‘ never.’’ 
| You are not a more powerful Government 
| than Sir Robert Peel’s was in 1841, yet 
| through all those periods, through the 
\long period of the contest on Catholic 
|emancipation, the Liberal Party never 
| lost faith in that principle. They sub- 
| mitted and subjected themselves to exile 
from power in the maintenance of the 
claims of the Irish Catholics. They 
maintained the cause of Free Trade in 
spite of the great Election of 1841, 
| Those reforms, though long delayed, ulti- 
mately prevailed, and therefore I would 
| respectfully recommend the Irish Secre- 
|tary to reconsider his ‘‘ never.’ 
[Laughter and cheers.| - This Amend- 
/ment points in the last paragraph to the 
difficulties which the Irish question has 
created for us in our Empire. That is 
a fact which is deplorable, but it is a fact 
which cannot be denied. It is not to be got 
rid of by the use of, if I may use the 
phrase without offence, the hoity-toity lan- 
guage of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh. You may deplore it ; 
you may condemn the manner in which 
it is expressed, but you cannot ignore 
its existence, and it ought to be your 
object, and your first object, to remove 
it if possible. [Jrish cheers. | We appeal 


to the sentiments of those of our children 


who have gone forth from amongst 
us ; we appeal to our kindred in the 


United States; and we appeal with con- 
fidence, I believe, to the great majority 
of those peoples. But when you appeal 
to the Irish population there and else- 
| where, the appeal falls, Lam afraid, upon 
deafears. |‘* Hear, hear!’’| What we 
desire is that our people in all parts of 
the world should speak as men who 
are contented and proud of their rela- 


ition to their mother State. That is 
| 
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what we desire, and that, thank God,|depends very much upon themselves. 
in the greater part of the globe, is what | [Ministerial laughter.| Do you imagine 
we do possess. [Cheers.| We have that legislation for Ireland must 
rejoiced within the last month or so at|not depend upon the sentiments of 
the enthusiastic response which has come |the great majority of the Irish repre- 
tous from our colonies. [{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ sentatives? And yet you call your- 
and Ministerial cheers.| Yes, and what | selves the Constitutional Party. [Oppo- 
are those colonies? Those are colonies | sition cheers.| That very spirit which 
to whom you have granted Home Rule. |raised that sneering laugh is your 
[Opposition and Irish cheers.| Lord | great difficulty in the Government of 
Salisbury said the other day that he did| Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It is be- 
not mind how much we were isolated | cause you will not recognise the right of 
abroad so long as we were united at’ the Irish people or of their representa- 
home. But can you truly and honestly tives to have a potential voice even in 
say you are united at home, when there this House upon Irish affairs ; that you 
exists the feeling which you know exists | never can and you never will reconcile 
both here and elsewhere against your Ireland as long as you deal with it in that 
[rish policy ? I have spoken of the colo. spirit. [ Vationalist cheers, | Therefore I do 
nies on which you bestowed Home Rule— assume that the first and most important 
your Australian Colonies—not under pres- | of all factors is the view of the 
sure, not under difficulties. But I am' representatives of Ireland upon Trish 
old enough to remember as a boy seeing | questions. If you reject that, you reject 
the troops embarked at Spithead to! the principle of the Union, because it is 
fight the rebels in Canada. You sent | for that purpose that they sit in this 
the Guards out to subdue the rebel- House. I was going to say that I do 
lious population in Canada. A Liberal not think we have had a great deal of 
Government then gave, practically, Home encouragement from the hon. Member 
Rule to Canada. They weredenounced, for Waterford. [Laughter.| I do not 
as we are denounced now, in the most dispute the ability of the hon. Member. 
violent language for that measure. I TI do not dispute his capacity and right 
remember very well the speech of | to determine his own policy in this mat- 
Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, | ter; but T confess that I do not under- 
in which he _ predicted the same stand it. His policy, it appears to me, 
dangers to the Empire which you is to attack Home Rulers wherever he 
are continually holding out in regard finds them. [Cheers.| He attacks the 
to Ireland; and yet the result of that majority of therepresentatives of Treland. 
policy of the Liberal Party, that policy He attacks the only Home Rule Party 
of Home Rule, is that which has brought in this country on every occasion. 
to you that loyal response from our [Cheers.| In the last Parliament his 
Canadian colonists [Cheers], and it is’ first effort was to displace a Government 
that policy which has united the Empire. favourable to Home Rule. 

It is not necessary that I should argue) Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
now at any length the question of Home| ford): They dropped Home Rule. 
Rule. This Debate is confined to that |[Cheers.] I supported the late Govern- 
point ; it is sufficiently familiar to the | ment all through the days when they were 
House; and we are precluded, even if| pushing the Home Rule Bill through 
we desired it, from going into Irish| the House of Commons.  [Cheers. | 
policy or the condition of Ireland gene-| *Sirrm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
rally. We are told, and we are ex-/I said, the hon. Member is the best judge 
pected to believe, that the future of | of his own policy; but his voice was 
Home Rule is desperate. Ido not think | always at the disposal of the Party op- 
so. [Nationalist cheers.| The future | posite; and he has contributed as much 
of Home Rule depends, in my opinion, las anyone to the present situation. 
very much, in the first place, upon the|{Cheers.| All I can say to that is that it 
course which is pursued upon that sub-|is a policy which TI cannot understand, 
ject by the representatives of the people| and I do not myself desire to pursue. 
of Ireland. [Opposition cheers.| How| And therefore, when the question of 
far the Home Rule Party in this House | Home Rule is brought before the House 
are able to assist them in this matter |—a principle on which I entirely agree 
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with the majority of the representatives 
of the Nationalist Party in Ireland—I 
shall not be deterred, even by the hos- 
tility of the Hon. Memeber for Water- 
ford, from supporting that Resolution. 
It is a Resolution which I believe to be 
true in itself. I believe it represents 
a policy in the conciliation of Ireland 
equally advantageous to the Irish people 
and to the interests of the United King- 
dom; and, therefore, I shall give my 
vote in favour of this'Resolution. { Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman rose in order to 
give a definite and explicit answer to a 
question put to him in Debate yesterday 
by the hon. Member for Waterford. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : No, 
hy the Chief Secretary. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : What the Chief Secretary did 
was to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what answer he proposed to give to the 
question of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford. [{Laughter.| We supposed that he 
got up to meet that challenge, and that 
an explicit answer would be given. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : 
tried to make my answer as explicit to 
the hon. Member for Waterford as T 
could. [Cheers. | 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I will endeavour to explain, if 
the right hon. Gentleman will give me a 
chance. | Laughter. | The hon. Member for 
Waterford did not ask whether Home 
Rule still remained part of the official 
programme of the Home Rule Party. 
Of course it does. What he did ask was 
whether the Members of the Official 
Opposition did or did not mean to con- 
tinue the policy which they adopted 
before—namely, that of taking the 
decision of the House upon it, and, 
when that decision proved adverse, going 
on with other measures, trusting to the 
support of the Home Rule Party for 
Ireland. That is a question which does 
not really concern us, but it is a very 
interesting and important question, and 
I certainly gathered no very clear answer 
from the vague protestations made by 


the right hon. Gentleman in favour of the | 


general principle of Home Rule. Passing 
from the interchange of opinion between 
the right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for Waterford, and coming to 


Sir William Harcourt, 
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the substance of his speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman began by reminding the 
House that the Irish Secretary had 
stated that Home Rule was not dead but 
slept—a fairy sleep, like that of some 
princess in the old tale. Is the right 
hon. Gentleman a fairy prince? [Loud 
laughter | who, with delicate tread and 
light touch, is going to awaken that 
sleeping form into life? Or is that task 
going to be left to Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, who, though having _ less 
responsibility for the great Party who sit 
opposite, are perhaps rather more ardent 
in the cause of Home Rule, and are 
rather more anxious to see this slumber- 
ing princess come to life than is the 
right hon. Gentleman and those who sit 
behind him? The right hon. Gentleman 
was very critical of the Irish Secretary 
because the Irish Secretary stated to the 
House, in tones of unmistakable decision, 
that, as far as this Government was 
concerned, we should never grant Home 
Rule. The decision and explicitness of 
that answer was called for in this Debate. 
I do not think that the Chief Secretary’ s 
language at all went beyond the feelings 
and opinions of Gentlemen who sit on 
this side of the House. [Cheers.| But 
|the right hon. Gentleman objects to so 
| definite a word as ‘‘ never,’’ and he has 
| ransacked his historical memory for cases 
in which other politicians in other times 
have used that word ‘‘ never,’’ only to 
find that the event has disappointed their 
expectations. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave us a series of illustrations of this 
truth—if truth it be—which were in 
themselves interesting, but in which he 
went far beyond what history records of the 
true facts of the case. He quoted the case 
of Grattan’s Parliament. He says: ‘‘ You 
said there never should be an independent 
Parliament in Ireland.’’ Ido not know 
who said it. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not quote anybody, and I do not 
remember the statement being made by 
any responsible politician or party. But 
if it had been stated that an independent 
Parliament in Ireland must either come 
to an end or terminate in some form of dis- 
ruption of the Empire, I think that the 
politician who had said that would be 
right. And sure enough, Grattan’s 
Parliament had not existed for 17 years 
before those very difficulties arose 
between the Government of England 
and the Government of Ireland which 
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were a sure and certain presage that the 
Constitution then established was one 
which could not be the permanent Con- 
stitution of these islands. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that a 
similar announcement of policy had been 
made with regard to the Catholic claims. 
Again I say, what Party in the State 
used this word ‘‘never’’ ? Was it Mr. 
Pitt? It is well known that he was in 
favour of them. Was it the series of 
Tory Administrations existing in the 
first quarter of the century? During 
that time, as far as I remember, the 
question of the Catholic claims was an 
open question among the Tory Leaders 
of the day ; and from first to last Lord 
Castlereagh—the very type of Tory 
statesman in England during those 
years—is invariably quoted as being in 
fayour of those claims. But among 
the ranks of the Unionist Party, is the 
Home Rule question an open question ? 
No. [Cheers.| And if, as 1 do not 
anticipate, Home Rule shall ever pass, 
the right hon. Gentleman may depend 
upon it that those on this side of the 
House will not make the mistake made 
in the past by those who have opposed a 
policy to become the instruments of 
its being carried out. [Cheers.| The 
only remaining case which the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward was _protec- 
tion; and he drew a picture of the 
Parties in England in 1841, from which 
anyone listening would have gathered 
that the Liberal Party of that day were 
ranged on the side of free trade in corn 
and opposed to a Conservative Party 
who were resolved never to grant it. 

*Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : 
they were. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SRRY :So they were not. [Cheers.] 
And if the right hon. Gentleman will 
only refresh his memory on this sub- 
ject he will discover that it was not 
until after Lord Russell’s letter on 
the subject of the Trish famine had 
been written, and it was well known 
that the Irish food supplies would have 
to be considered by the Government, 
that the Official Liberal Party of that 
day for the first time gave their adhesion 
to the principle of free trade in corn. 
[|Cheers.| There was a difference as to 
the duty on corn between the two 
Parties. One Free-trade Party | was 
opposed to the other as to a sliding scale, 
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or some such matter. Is that a question 
of free trade ? The right hon. Gentleman 
is clearly wrong in his history or wrong 
in his political economy. He has for- 
gotten his history, or has forgotten his 
political economy. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The right hon. Gentleman has not been 
more fortunate in his references to con- 
temporary history than he has been to 
the history of the past. He has referred, 
and I am afraid with much truth, to 
the most unhappy fact that the descend- 
ants of the Irish race in America and 
other parts of the world are not always 
well affected to the Government of 
the country from which they or their 
fathers have come. Well, I am not one 
of those who either deny the fact or wish 
to minimise its gravity. But I do not 
think the true interpretation has been 
put upon it by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Indeed, I do not think that the true 
interpretation has been put upon it by 
all those who deal with it. Sir, the 
history of Irish disaffection—if I may 
use the word—is a history that has not 
got its roots in present grievances, but 
it has its roots in a long memory of past 
misfortunes, and in some cases, unhappily, 
in past injustice. The reason why this 
unhappy feeling towards England fills 
the breasts of so many men of Irish origin 
abroad is that they get their notions of 
English rule chiefly from the memories 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. They 
look back to the days of civil war ; they 
look back to the days of penal laws, to 
the days of successive conquests and 
successive confiscations ; and they have 
in no very explicit form, but still deeply 
rooted in their imagination, a sense that 
England is the oppressor and that they 
are the oppressed. Iam not one of those 
who have ever attempted to minimise or 
mitigate the weight of condemnation 
which no doubt does attach to this 
country in many of her dealings in the 
past with Ireland. The difficulties were 
great ; the wrongs were not always on 
one side. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] But 
wrongs I admit there were [Nationalist 
cheers|, and I fully grant that the history 
of Ireland through, let us say, the 
century that passed between 1640 and 
1740—through that century more especi- 
ally there were, undoubtedly, evils of a 
kind to leave bitter memories in the 
Irish race, who, I fear, are not quick 
either to forgive or to forget. But if we 
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are to attempt to allocate between the 
two traditional Parties of the State the 
chief measure of blame for that unhappy 
state of things, I venture to say it will 
be found that the Whig Party have the 
heavier load of responsibility to bear in 
this matter. They had more to do with 
the conquests of Ireland, with the old 
ascendency claim, with theenactment and 
execution of the penal laws, than the other 
Party in the State. Neither Party can be 
absolved ; but do not let the right hon. 
Gentleman come down in his historical 
capacity and pretend or suggest for one 
moment that of this hereditary load of 
blame the Party which he represents has 
not got to bear its share. [Ministerial 
cheers.| For, this state of things I do 
not believe that Home Rule would be a 
cure. There are many Irish Gentlemen 
opposite who have gone to the United 
States of America upon political lecturing 
tours, and have represented to the 
citizens of that country that all they 
demanded for Ireland was a Constitution 
similar to that of the United States, in 
which Ireland should represent, as it 
were, the State of New York within the 
British Empire. Sir, if there be, as 
there is undoubtedly, a feeling against 
England, that is not a feeling aroused 
by the mere fact that the Americans have 
one form of free Constitution, and that 
we have another. It is aroused by the 
fact that they think the national claims 
of Treland are not adequately regarded. 
| Nationalist cheers.| Sir, the State 
system of America has nothing whatever 
to do with the Irish national claim. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will you 
give us the State system of America ? 
| Nationalist cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am sure the hon. Gentle- 
man will not contend that the State 


system of America is now, or ever 
has been, founded upon the ques- 
tion of nationality. [ Ministerial 


cheers.| It has never been founded upon 
that principle. I go further, and say 
that if it had been so founded, and if we 
suppose America had been broken up 


into various States as the Austrian 


Empire is broken up, with different 
origins and different languages, and were 
you to adopt the State system of America 
to meet the state of things, it would be 
as difficult to hold the United States 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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together as one great political organisa- 
tion as it may be in future to hold 
together the diverse elements that make 
up the Austrian Empire. I make that 
very general observation almost in pass- 
ing. I do not think it proper to discuss 
the details of Home Rule or the general 
effects of such a measure. I will only 
say that, in my judgment, the cure, the 
only cure—and it must be a slow cure— 
for this feeling among Irishborn citizens 
abroad against this country is an increas- 
ing knowledge of the earnest attempt of 
Great Britain to do justice, and even 
more than justice, to the Irish part of 
Great Britain. [Ministerial cheers and 
ironical Nationalist laughter.| We do 
not think it any part of the claim that 
can be made upon us by a fragment of 
our citizens that we should pull down 
the Constitution from top to bottom and 
substitute another in its pluce. But we 
boast that we have at this moment one 
of the best and one of the freest Con- 
stitutions in the world. [Ministerial 
cheers.| We give to the Irish race living 
within our jurisdiction every privilege 
we ask for ourselves under that Consti- 
tution. [Ministerial cheers, and cries of 
‘*No, no,’ from the Nationalists.| We 
give them not merely their share, but 
more than their share [AN Hon. MEMBER 
—‘‘ Of coercion ’’], of representation in 
this House ; and the mere fact that any 
minority—I care not how it be composed 
—finds itself a minority in a Legislative 
Assembly is not, in our opinion, ground 
for tearing up that Legislative Assembly 
into several fractions and fragments. We 
have always desired to retain for Ireland 
her full share in a free, self-governing 
Constitution. We do not admit that 
more can be asked by any section of 
citizens of this Empire. We do not 
think that more can be asked by any 
citizens of any Empire. We do not 
think that when that is thoroughly 
understood—as it is not at present 
thoroughly understood—in America that 
more will be supposed to be due by the 
Government of this country. And 
when that conviction has been brought 
home to members of the Irish race 
abroad, when they realise that this 
Assembly at Westminster—it may be 
mistakenly, but at all events sincerely— 
wishes to mete out full and generous 
justice to Treland, then I think will 
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begin a change of opinion, which may be|a statute to indict the Irish nation by 
slow in coming to its full development, | which he suspended, by a stroke of his 
but which in the long run cannot fail to|}own pen, the British Constitution in 
permeate the whole mass of every) Ireland and imprisoned Irish Members 
English-speaking community ; and when | of Parliament by the score. [Nationalist 
that happy time comes the last cause of | cheers.] Was itin the 17th century that 
dissension between those two great com- his friends were locked up in gaol or was 
munities will be removed once and for | it in the year 1887? [M ationalist cheers. | 
ever. [Ministerial cheers. | | Was it in the 17th century that a thou- 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, sand men were imprisoned in Ireland 
the right hon. Gentleman the leader of| without trial? No; it was in the 
the House had addressed himself to the memory of Irishmen sitting in the 
question in a tone and temper of which | | House, few of whom escaped tasting the 
there was no reason to complain. | sweets of Kilmainham or Tullamore. 
Apparently the attitude of America to-|The 17th century forsooth! He come 
wards this country has sufficiently oper- | over and waste his time by talking about 
ated on the mind of the right hon.| what occurred 150 years ago! Why 
Gentleman to convince him that the | there were 83 witnesses to the grievances 
Irish citizens of that great Republic | of to-day which affected their attitude to 
were no longer merely the servant girls | the right hon. Gentleman and the Cabi- 
of New York from whose dollars it was|net. He told them that the British 
supposed the Nationalist Party alone | Constitution was open to them. Yes ; 
received sustenance. It was an import-| and the law was open, as Horne Tooke 
ant thing to have that recognition from | said, like the London Tavern, to every 
the right hon. Gentleman of the power | one who could afford to pay. They had 
and potency of the Trish race in | come here, year after year, for 15 years, 
America, {Nationalist cheers.| |The | endeavouring to obtain legislation, and 
Irish people at home were as proud to! not one of the Bills they had introduced 
appeal to their kith and kin abroad as|into this free Constitution, with one 
the English people were to appeal to the | | insignificant exception, had passed into 
Anglo-Saxon race. The English people|law. Some Members pretended to be 
relied for help and fellowship abroad on enraged because the franchise was de- 
those who had left the mother country, nied to the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. 
and so, in like manner, the Irish people ||/ronical cheers.| But when he, with 
relied upon their own race—the Celtic! endless devices |/aughter], escaped the 
race—who were not a fragment of) traps and pitfalls of the House and 
English citizens, but a separate race and | passed a Bill, every clause and line of 
a separate nation. [Nationalist cheers]. which was already law in England, 
When the right hon. Gentleman told Scotland, and Wales, and got it up to 
them, and told their race in America,|the House of Lords, who was it that 
that his Party could not yield to a frag- moved its rejection? To show the scorn 
ment of citizens, they told him that they | of the Government for the Irish Mem- 
put forward no demand on behalf of any | bers, it was their Viceroy of Ireland, the 
fragment of the citizens of the Empire, Earl of Cadogan, who, in a subsequent 
but that they took their stand upon the | speech at Belfast, said that his doing so 
immemorial rights of the Celtic race and | was contrary to etiquette. The first use 
the Celtic nation. [Nationalist cheers.) | they made of their Viceregal utensil 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone into | | was to get him to depart from the im- 
some archeologicai question of the 17th) memorial tradition of the Viceroyalty. 
century. He had told the House that | And the Bill was one to enable the 
the grievances which stirred the blood of | people of Treland to look after their own 
men from Dublin to San Francisco, from | rates and taxes. ‘This was the way the 
San Francisco to Melbourne, aye, and | British Constitution was open to them. 
from Melbourne to Johannesburg, were | True, they had the right to the ballot 
the result of the influences of the 17th for Wednesdays ; and, if they drew a 
century. Why, in the jubilee year of her prize instead of a blank, they had the 
Majesty the Queen, the right hon, | alternative of a decent funeral in that 
Gentleman with his own hand uy tae up | House or of the knife in the House of 
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Lords. For the enjoyment of these| England could as easily deal with Ire- 
blessings they must appeal to the people | land as a man-of-war could draw a punt 
of Ireland and get returned to this|after it in its wake; and that was an 
House. Yes ; like Job on his dunghill, | absolute fact. One reason why he did 
they had some liberty of speech. | not subscribe to the view that England’ s 
|Laughter.| Still the right hon. Gentle- | difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity was 
man expected the feelings of the Irish in| that England, unless she were beaten to 
America to be allayed by speeches|her knees, could keep down the Irish 
such as he had just delivered. The|people. The hon. Member for North 
right hon. Gentleman looked to time| Armagh said a good deal about ‘‘ union 
to remove their grievances; and _jof hearts.’’ Well, the Irish people were 
that was just their position. He|not loyal at this moment, and he did not 
had never been an ardent believer | feel specially loyal; no man would be 
in the immediate success of the Home | loyal when you were sitting on his head. 
Rule movement, or its success in his|[{Laughter.| Loyalty was conditional. 
time ; but it had been handed down|The hon. Member for North Armagh 
to him, and he would hand it down to|said he would take up arms if Home 
children and to children’s children. He|Rule were granted, so that his loyalty 
would give an infallible specific forgetting | was conditional. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
rid of the Irish Question, and that was, | The present Commander-in-Chief of Her 
to erect in each province of Ireland a| Majesty's Forces had boasted that he 
shambles for the slaughter of Irish | would take up arms against Home Rule 
babies, and to prohibit alien immigra-|and play the part of Dr. Jameson, so 
tion into Ireland. If the right hon.|that his loyalty was conditional. 
Gentleman could prevent the growth of | Accordingly, from the point of view of 
the Irish Question in human form, then| England, it was good business for 
he might hug the delusion that he had | Englishmen to settle the Irish Question. 
settled it. And keeping it open had an} Let them put it for the moment on no 
effect, as the Amendment said, on our |higher ground. But if they did not 
foreign policy. If he were an English- | settle it, if they imagined for a moment 
man, he should be proud of the position | that the Irish people were going to be 
England occupied before the world | satisfied with their policy, they would 
| ‘* Hear, hear !’’] ; he would bea Jingo) soon be undeceived. He despised and 
in British politics, as he was a Jingo in | loathed the policy of those who would be 
Irish politics. An English Nationalist | satisfied with the gifts of the present 
was commonly called a Jingo, and in the|Government. In the beggar’s phrase in 
same sense an Irish Nationalist was one; | Ireland they asked for nothing ‘‘ for 
he did not make much distinction | God’ s sake.’’ He had not been sent 
between them. Ireland was regarded in| there to get light railways for Ireland, 
England as a danger on the western|but to get her a native Parliament. 
flank. Politicdl policy, like finance, was |'That was his business, and while he was 
now international, and its effect was| there his endeavour would be to harass, 
seen all over the world. The unfortunate | attack, and thwart in every way the 
Armenians were feeling the result of the | policy of those who refused to give 
Trish Question, as were also the people in| Home Rule to Ireland. Accordingly, 
British Guiana; and but for it the Trans- | he would advise the Government, if 
vaal difficulty might not have arisen. | they expected gratitude from the Irish 
[‘‘Oh, oh !’?] Ifthe Liberal Party had | people, to keep their boons in their 
remained in office the Venezuelan Ques-| pocket. What they wanted was this. 
tion would not have assumed such an|On the showing of the Report of the 
acute form. It was the growth of|Commission on the Financial Relations 
American feeling that paralysed our| between England and Ireland, Ireland 
hands in Armenia. But for the power} was annually robbed of three millions. 
and influence of the Irish in America, | The Chief Secretary had said he did not 
the President would not have sent such | agree with the evidence. 
a Message to Congress. Inhisjudgment; Tux CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
Mr. Gladstone in his Trish policy was the| TRELAND (Mr. Geraup  Batrour, 
greatest friend England ever had. | Leeds, Central): I beg pardon, I said 
|Cheers.| Mr. Gladstone once said that | nothing of the kind. I made no refer- 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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ence whatever to the Report of the Com- 
mission. I spoke of certain newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
that in reply to him the right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not agree with the 
evidence. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I was 
not speaking of a Report T had never 
seen. 

Mr. LOUGH. said, some particulars 
of the Report had appeared in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. HEALY, resuming, said, that if 
the Chief Secretary would examine the 
newspaper reports, he would find they bore 
out what he had said. However, all he 
would say was that the evidence was the 
evidence of 15 gentlemen, allof whom were 
officials of the Government, and accord- 
ing to the draft Report of the Commis- 
sion, Lreland was robbed of £3,000, 000 
« year. At the time of the Union 
Ireland paid £2,000,000 a year. Now 
£8,000, 000 were extracted from her, and 
off and on during the century, for the 
honour and glory of balloting on Wednes- 
day |laughter|, Ireland had been robbed 
of £6,000,000 per annum. While accept- 
ing none of their alleged boons in settle- 
ment, they would insist on the 
Programme the supporters of the Govern- 
ment laid before the constituencies being 
introduced. The Government told them 
in the Queen’s Speech they were going 
to give Ireland a Board of Agriculture. 
Let them keep their Board of Agricul- 
ture and give her a Board of Finance. 
Let them keep their Minister of Agricul- 
ture and give Ireland an Trish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—even if he were a 
Tory. There was the eminent Scotch- 
man they had appointed head of the Lrish 
Board of Works. He did not object to 
him, but he would rather an Trishman 
had got the post. [Laughter.] Let them 
take some man of that class and put him 
at the head of an Irish Board of Finance, 
to keep a watch on the Treasury as 
independent Auditor General of Irish 
Accounts—incomeand expenditure—and 
let Treland have the balance as found by 
him. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] On _ these 
matters they were entitled to know whe- 
ther this Government intended to carry 
out its only declared policy before the 
country. The Government said they 
would not give Ireland Home Rule. 
The present Government differed from all 
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its predecessors in that everything it 
said was true. [¥ ationalist laughter, and 
cries of ‘Oh !”?| When Lord Salisbury 
said to the Armenians he would insist 
on giving them reforms, that was true. 
And now, when he said he did not mind 


/at all, that was equally true. Then he 


said to the Turks in 1878 he would 
guarantee the integrity of their Empire, 
that was true. Now, when he said he 
would not do so, that was equally true. 
When he said to Mr. Olney he would 
never consent to arbitrate about the 
land of untold wealth in Venezuela, 
that was true. But when in the 
Queen’s Speech he announced that they 
were happy to settle the matter with 
America, that was equally true. When 
he said he was proud of the ‘‘ splendid 
isolation’’ of England, that was true; 
but when he made the Queen rejoice 
that she was on friendly terms with all 
the Powers, that was true. [Cheers and 
laughter.| Accordingly they had now 
this further advantage in the Govern- 
ment—everything the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham said in 1886 
about Home Rule was true ; and every- 
thing he might say on the subject in 1896 
would be equally true. That gave the 
Government the great advantage of being 
the sole depository of truth. But surely 
they would allow Nationalist Mem- 
bers to place their own appreciation on 


the stability of their virtue. He himself: 


had some doubts about it. As long as 
their majority of 150 continued; as 
long as they were having ‘‘ booming ”’ 
electoral times ; as long as the Colonial 
Secretary enjoyed his present music-hall 
popularity [laughter|, no doubt there 
would be no approach, on behalf of the 
Government, towards the Trish Members. 
But they had seen changes before ; they 
expected to see them again. There was 
one thing, at any rate. The Irish people 
had seen their inconsistencies and infi- 
delities; but they had seen no change on 
the part of the Irish people. English 
majorities had come and gone, but the 
Trish banshee haunted them still. No 
doubt it was in the power of the present 
Government to continue this system of 
Government in Ireland, without any 
great gain, as far as he could see, in 
Treland, with great loss to their vigour 
abroad, with great detriment to their 
institutions at home. It was a remark- 
able fact that principles which the squires 
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of England had fought against, but had 
had to swallow—from Disestablishment 
to the Land Question, and from that to 
Electoral Reform—every one of them 
had been started in Ireland, had 
resulted from Irish ideas; and from Ire- 
land had spread to this country, to Scot- 
land, and to Wales. They were paying 
a big price for keeping up the present 
system in Ireland, and the question he 
would put to English Members new 
to the House was this: Let them con- 
sider this matter for themselves. Do 
not let them start any preconceived ideas 
on the subject. Let them treat the Irish 
people like the miners on the Rand; let 
them give them liberty as in Austria; 
let them treat them as fairly as if they 
were new-comers in a mining district, 
and if they thought that on the whole 
the demands they put forward were fair 
and reasonable—if the present group of 
Ministers were unreasonable in their 
attitude towards them—it was in the 
power of the Tory Party to change them. 
One word with regard to the Liberal 
Party. When that Party were in Oftice 
he did his best—he admitted without 
very much success—to impress his views 
upon them with regard to minor mea- 
sures of reform. They got nothing, but 
still the result of their three years’ sup- 
port of the Liberal Party was the Home 
Rule Bill, which the House of Lords 
rejected. But that would not stop him 
from making his acknowledgments to 
the Liberal Gentlemen who supported 
them through all those years—ten years 
now—in making that fight, and it 
would not stop him from avowing that 
if they were to give the Nationalist 
Party their support on these questions 
they were entitled to their support in 
return, where there was nothing against 
principle in giving it. [Cheers.] It 
would be an absurd line for Irishmen to 
take to say, ‘‘ You must support us on 
Home Rule, but we do nothing in ex- 
change.’’ That was not his position. 
There was the enemy [the Hon. MEMBER 
pointed to the Ministerial Benches] ; 


there [pointing to the Opposition 
Benches] were their friends. It might 


he that they were not as keen friends of 
theirs as the Member for West Birming 


ham. He might in secret be preparing 
something for them, as he prepared 
something for President Kruger. 


[Laughter and cheers. | 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


If he applied to 
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the right hon. Gentleman the new X rays, 
they might be able to discover remark- 
able photography of Home Rule. But 
for the moment all they knew was that 
the Party who supported Home Rule 
were Liberals, and that the Party who 
attacked it were the Tory Party. For his 
own part, they would be adopting the 
wretched Whig Policy of 1840, 1850, 
and 1860 if, for the sake of the sops and 
doles of Toryism—the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table — they 
were to surrender their demands 
for Home Rule, or turn their backs, 
to join the enemy, on friends who 
were willing to assist them. [Cheers. | 
They had before them, no doubt, six 
years of Tory administration, but they 
faced it as they did in 1881, 1882, and 
1883. Of course his view might be 
entirely wrong. There were others who 
might be satisfied with Light Railways 
and the repeal of the Compulsory Vacci- 
nation Act. |Laughter.| He, for his 
part, did not expect anything of any 
real value from the Tory Party. He 
listened to the speech of the Irish Sec- 
retary the previous day as he listened to 
him frequently in the last Session of 
Parliament, and, so far as he could make 
out his views, they might fairly be re- 
presented by Gilbert’s couplet about 
platitudes and stained-glass attitudes. 
| Laughter.| One shred of sympathy 
with the condition of Ireland, one idea 
of a sovereign specific for the ills of 
Treland, one emanation of policy from 
the Tory Party as to the treatment of 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not give them. His performances were 
about as appetising as eating chopped 
straw. [Laughter.| The Irish people 
would have to buckle themselves up to 
the fact that they had their enemies in 
office. Even in such small matters as 
the appointment of nuns in workhouses 
and of small local officials the right hon. 
Gentleman refused them justice. He 
had occasion during the Recess to write 
one letter on one subject to the Chief 
Secretary, but he would never write him 
another. [‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter. | 
He would hear from the Trish Members 
across the floor of the House, and he 
believed that, by what Lord Salisbury 
called a stern and resolute front being 
shown to the Government, if they did 
not win, they would, at any rate, keep 
up the courage of their race by the fight, 
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which after all was something. [‘Hear, 
hear!”] Seeing that they were to be 
for the next six years in Opposition, he 
saw no advantage in spending their time 
girding at the Liberal Party, who were 
not in power, and when the occasion for 
putting them in power arose then would 
be the time to have their understanding 
with them. The present Government 
appealed to the constituencies on this 
plan and principle— We won't give 


everything else;” and the everything 
else came down to a Board of Agricul- 
ture. [Laughter.| He believed it would 
be the duty of Ireland to assert in the 
most solemn manner and renew its 
national claims and views, to make itself 
heard by its responsible organs, so that 


Members, or any of them, had abated 
the claims of Treland. 


time would come when the old insurgent 
rally once more to their side, would aid 
with dignity, as they did with fearless- 


fight. [Cheer's. | 

Trent) observed, that one hon. Member 
who had spoken had expressed the 
opinion that this Amendment was fore- 
doomed to failure. He quite agreed 
with that view. Hon. Members had all 
only recently come back from their con- 
stituencies, where they had expressed 
their opinions on the subject of Home 
Rule, and surely it was far too early to 
expect any change of opinion with 
regard to such a subject as that. To 
hear what had fallen from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite one would imagine that 
Ireland was an oppressed and down- 
trodden country without a single repre- 
sentative in that House. It was, how- 
ever, as much represented in Parliament 
as any other part, or rather more than 
any other part, of the United Kingdom. 
Tt had 23 more representatives than it 
had any right to according to the basis 
of population. 
the injustice or neglect came in. As far 
as he could see, Trishmen had every in- 
stitution enjoyed at the present time by 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, 





Celtic spirit throughout the world would | 


Treland Home Rule, but we will give her | 
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County Councils, and in 1892 the Irish 
Members themselves rejected a County 
Councils Bill in order that they might 
have a good Election cry. He thought, 
however, there was one grievance in 
Ireland which was never mentioned by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He alluded 
to the Viceroyalty. Surely the time 
had come when the Viceroyalty might 
be done away with and Ireland gov- 
erened, as the rest of the Kingdom 
was, by a Secretary of State. The Irish 
Representatives, apparently, did not 


wish to see the Viceroyalty done away 


it should not be pretended that the Trish | 


with. And, why? Because it gave 
some semblance to their contention that 
there was a separate treatment meted 
out to Ireland, and furnished them with 
a grievance on which they could dilate 
to their audiences. Surely the time had 


|come when this miserable caricature of 


He believed, if | 
they were true to the historic principles | 
of Trish nationality, that, whatever might | 
he the depressions of the moment, the | 


them in the battle, and would enable them | 


three Land Bills. 
ness, to uphold and carry on this old | 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- | 


Royalty should cease. There was one 
Measure which he was sorry to see men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, and that 
was another Land Bill for Treland. 
Had they not had enough of Land Bills? 
One succeeded another, and each was 
only one more failure. During the last 
Administration they had no fewer than 
Were not the Union- 
ist Leaders satisfied with these failures 
without wanting another brought into 
this Session? The announcement of the 


| Bill had not been received with accla- 





He could not see where | fession : 


| 





except to-do.” 


mation by the Irish Members, and the 
Chief Secretary should take warning 
from their attitude of the reception the 
Bill was likely to receive. The Govern- 
ment had had a warning from the late 
Prime Minister with regard to intro- 
ducing a course of fresh Irish legislation, 
in the speech which Lord Rosebery de- 
livered at Scarborough on the 22nd 
October last. Lord Rosebery, account- 
ing for the defeat of the Gladstonian 
Party at the polls, said :— 


“We were compelled to devote most of our 
Parliamentary time—indeed, the greater part of 
it —to comparatively small portions of the United 
Kingdom, and, therefore, to questions in which 
England itself was not greatly interested. . . 
Irish measures for land and Home Rule.” 


And then Lord Rosebery made this con 


“We must admit that, not only have we 
alienated many of the working classes, but a 


good many of the middle classes and of the well- 
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If an Irish Land Bill was wanted, why 
did not the Irish Members get it from 
the late Government’? They could have 
done so had they chosen, for what was 
the declaration of their then Leader ? 
The hon. Member for North Longford 
declared that during the existence of the 
late Government the Irish Party held 
that Government in the hollow of their 
hand. Why in the world did they not 
get their Land Bill from them? The 
same hon. Gentleman made two other 
declarations to which he would call atten- 
tion. When the Home Rule Bill passed 
the House of Commons in 1893 the hon. 
Gentleman said it was perfectly impos- 
sible that the House of Lords could re- 
ject the Bill, because the Prime Minister 
would at once hold an Autumn Session 
and the House of Lords would be swept 


away. Then, again, just before the 
General Election, the hon. Member ven- 
tured another prophecy. Speaking in 


Dublin, he said :— 


“As long as the struggle went on the lrish 
Party would hold the balance of power. The 
wildest imagination could scarcely conceive a 
condition of things in which the Lrish Members 
would not have the balance, and it would always 
be used for the good of the Irish cause and the 
Irish people. . . If by any chance, which he 
searcely thought possible, a Tory Government 
were returned to power, the Irish Members 
would reduce that Government to failure if it 
did not listen to the demands of the Irish 
people.” 


The hon. Member must have been rather 
astonished at the result of the General 
Election. At any rate, the House would 
soon learn what means were to be 
adopted by the Irish Party to paralyse 
the Government. This Debate had been 
useful in one respect. It had produced 
the question put by the hon. Member 
for Waterford to the Leader of the 
Opposition with regard to the future of 
Home Rule. All were anxious to know 
what was to be the position of Home 
Rule in the Liberal programme. Local 
Veto had already been thrown over by 
many Members of the Party, and he 
rather thought the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when Home Rule would also 
he thrown over by the Official Opposition. 
They had had the answer of the Leader of 
the Opposition, that they adhered to the 
policy of local self-government. But 
that was not what hon, Gentlemen below 
the Gangway opposite meant by Home 


Mr. D. H. Coghill. 
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Rule. That was a very different thing 
to a separate Parliament for a separate 
nation. The House wanted to know 
whether that was to be given. They 
did not want to be humbugged by the 
expression “ local self-government.” That 
was a capital expression to g gain the sym- 
pathy of English audiences, but as long 
as they understood that the Irish Mem- 
bers wanted a separate Parliament for a 
separate race they would never give their 
consent to any scheme of Home Rule. 
Were the speeches lately made in Tre- 
land by Irish Members likely to con- 
ciliate English opinion? Such expres- 
sions as those contained in a letter 
written by the hon. Member for South 
Mayo to The Times, did more to put back 
the cause of Home Rule than anything 
else. Referring to the majority of 
Unionists returned at the last election, 
Lord Rosebery said :— 





‘I rejoice in the greatness of the majority 
| bec cause [ think weak Governme nts are the curse 
| of the country.’ 


He wondered what Government Lord 
Rosebery was thinking of. He, too, 
rejoiced at the greatness of the majority, 
because there was no temptation which 
hon. Members opposite could hold out 
to the Government. They did not 
depend for existence on a miserable 
packed majority. They were above every 
temptation, and would do nothing in the 
direction of tampering with this Home 
Rule question. If the Government at- 
tempted anything of the kind, he would 
vote against them as cheerfully as he 
would now go into the Lobby against 
this Amendment; believing, as he did, 
that it was opposed to all the best and 
truest and most vital interests of Ireland 
as well as of England. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
said, he rose for the purpose of saying 
that he did not intend to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name, in 
consequence of an intimation he had 
received from Mr. Speaker that after 
this Amendment it would not be com 
petent for him to do so. Of course, he 
would not argue that question with the 
Chair, though he did think there was a 
distinction between his Amendment, 
which referred to county and town 
government, and that which was under 
discussion. That Amendment might, he 
admitted, cover the particular subject, to 
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which he desired to call attention, and{That was the description which was 
he would content himself by drawing the | given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
attention of the Government to the fact | Secretary for the Colonies as to the 
that there was no mention whatever in | state of Ireland ten years ago, and yet 
the Queen’s Speech of any scheme of | since then no attempt had been made to 
Local Self-Government for TIreland.| alter that condition of things. | Even if 
This was very remarkable, seeing thatfor Her Majesty’s Government were deter- 
the last 10 years a hope had been held | mined to refuse Home Rule to Ireland 
out by the Leaders of the Unionist Party in its larger sense, how could they escape 
that on the very first occasion they would | from their obligations to pursue a path 
make a move in that direction. In 1886) of reform in regard to Local Govern- 
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the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
promised that whenever a system of 
local government was granted to Eng- 
land, the same privileges would be 
granted to Ireland. Very nearly 10 years 
had passed since then. Local Self- 
Government had been given to the 
counties of England and Scotland, and 
yet their promise to extend a similar 
measure to Ireland remained unfulfilled. 
He did not intend to go into the defects 
of the present system of local govern- 
ment in Ireland, but if they had been 
debating his own Amendment he thought 
he could have shown that, whatever were 


the defects in the English and Scotch | 


systems prior to the Acts of 1888 and 
1894, those defects were multiplied ten- 
fold in the case of Ireland. The words 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Colonial Secretary uttered in 
June, 1885, were as applicable to the 
existing state of things in Treland as 
they were at the time that his speech 
was delivered. He quoted the language 
not for the purpose of vexing the right 
hon. Gentleman or of taunting him with 
having changed his opinions, but because 


it accurately described the present state | 


of Ireland. :—— 


“T do not believe that the great majority of 
Englishmen have the slightest conception of the 
system under which this free nation attempts 
to rule a sister country. It is a system which 
is founded on the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers 
encamped permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely centralised and 
bureaucratic as that with which Russia governs 
Poland, or as that which was common in Venice 
under Austrian rule. An Irishman at this 
moment cannot lift a finger, cannot move a step 
in any parochial, municipal, or educational 
work without being confronted, interfered with, 
controlled by an English official appointed by 
an alien Government, and without the shadow 
or shade of representative authority. I say the 


time has come to reform altogether the absurd 
and irritating anachronism known as Dublin 
Castle, to sweep away altogether those alien 
boards of foreign officials, and to substitute for 
them a genuine Irish Administration of purely 
Irish business.” 





| ment in that country’? It was now eleven 
| years since that speech was delivered ; 
\it was ten years since Lord Randolph 
|Churchill had spoken on the subject, 
|and it was seven years since Local Gov- 
jernment had been given to England and 
|Scotland, and yet the Queen’s Speech 
contained not the smallest reference to 
‘the reform of Local Government in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour) had expressed the determina- 
tion of the present Government never to 
grant Home rule to Ireland, but the 
reason why the Lrish Party took no 
notice of the Government “ nevers,” 
with which their demands were gene- 
rally met by the Tory Party, was 
because they knew that, the moment 
that it would suit their convenience, 
either of the English Parties would be 
willing to give them what they wanted. 
Lord Salisbury, speaking at Newport in 
1885, distinctly foreshadowed a scheme 
of Tory Home Rule for Ireland which 
went a great deal further than even 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill did, 
and it was Lord Salisbury who sent 
Lord Carnarvon to Treland to nego- 
tiate a scheme of Home Rule with 
Mr. Parnell. 

*Sin W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : No, no. 

Mr. CLANCY: The right hon. 
Gentleman was Chief Secretary at the 
time. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: I have stated 
over and over again, in public and 
in this House, that T had nothing 
whatever, either directly or indirectly, 
to do with any such transaction. Tt was 
long after I hadresigned the office of Chief 
Secretary that I heard, incidentally, 
that Lord Carnarvon had had an inter- 
view with Mr. Parnell, concerning 
which | absolutely knew nothing at the 
time it occurred. 
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Mr. CLANCY said, that that was a 
proof of the manner in which the Leaders 
of the Tory Party kept their colleagues 
and followers in the dark on these 
points. He desired to make a few re- 
marks upon what had occurred in the 
House that evening. Yesterday after- 
noon his hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion a very plain question which nobody 
could misunderstand—it was, what posi- 
tion Home Rule was to occupy in the 
future in the programme of the Liberal 
Party? He appealed to the House 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
given anything like a plain answer to 
the question, The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted some old platitudes on 
the subject of Home Rule, such as what 
a beautiful principle it was, how much 
the Liberal Party was attached to it, 
and so on. But that was not what the 
Irish Party desired to know. What 
they wanted to know was, whether the 
Liberal Party were going to make Home 
Rule one of the principal pianks in their 
platform, and were going to make it one 
of the chief points in their political pro- 
gramme? That was what they wanted 
to know, and on that point they had ob- 
tained no information| whatever from 
the Leader of the Liberal Party that 
evening. Did they intend to place the 
principle of Home Rule before or after 
the subject of the Reform of the House 
of Lords? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man going to bring in a Home Rule 
Bill this Session ; and if it were rejected 
was he going to do what he did in the 
last Parliament—take the whole thing 
calmly, and consent to go on legislating 
for England, Scotland and Wales? In 
such circumstances he should decline to 
pledge himself to support the Liberal 
Party, and should preserve his absolute 
independence as tothe amount of sup- 
port he should give that Party. He re- 
pudiated the charge that had been made 
upon some Members of the Irish Party, 
that they were willing to accept doles to 
Treland from the present Government. 
For his own part, he believed that 
Home Rule was the only true specific 
for Ireland. The feeling of Irishmen 
was that they would rather be governed 
by any Party in their country than by 
any English Party, whether Home 
Rulers or otherwise. Home Rule, in 
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his opinion, was necessary for the mate- 
rial prosperity of Ireland, and to satisfy 
the national aspirations of the country. 
They would allow nothing to stand in 
the way of Home Rule, and would take 
every opportunity of furthering its cause. 
But if the Government brought in a 
Land Bill in a few weeks, and if that 
Bill was a good Bill, why should they 
reject it? If he did so he should be 
false to the professions he had made on 
the hustings, and he would be going 
against the interests of his countrymen. 
On the other hand, he promised the Gov- 
ernment that they would be independent 
of them, as they were of the Liberal 
Party, and if this Land Bill was not of 
a satisfactory character, and did not 
come up to their expectations, the Gov- 
ernment would find that they would 
oppose the Bill, or try to improve it. 
They were willing to take minor benefits 
from the Government, but they were 
prepared to act on independent lines. Tu 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for Lre- 
land there was one passage which must 
have struck a good many Englishmen, 
and that was that there could be no 
deep resentment in Ireland at the failure 
to pass Home Rule, because the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had been re- 
ceived with bonfires in the West of Ire 
land, and because some articles had 
appeared in the Irish Press admitting 
that Home Rule was dead. A man of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intelligence 
could hardly fail to see that this was to 
put upon these extracts a totally wrong 
construction. What was meant was that 
there was no chance of passing Home 
Rule at present. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think that by these phrases 
it was meant that Home Rule was dead 
in the hearts of Irishmen ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
* Dead as Julius Cesar.” 

Mr. CLANCY said that phrase re- 
ferred to the present chances of Home 
Rule in that House, in view of the 
majority of 150 against them. In view, 
too, of the doubtful attitude of the 
Liberal Party, which had been confirmed 
that night, it was a very natural thing 
to say that Home Rule had been put 
back for several years, or, in other words, 
was dead for the next few years. That 


the Chief Secretary had been received 
with bonfires in the West of Ireland was 
due to the innate courtesy of the Irish 
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character, and, inasmuch as light rail- 
ways had been promised, this was no 
doubt quickened by an expectation of 
benefits to come. He did not consider 
that the Irish people ought to receive 
any English Chief Secretary, or any 
other Englishman who came to govern 
them, in that way; he did not wish 
them to show any discourtesy, but he 
thought bonfires were a mark of over- 
courtesy, and, he would be almost in- 
clined to say, slavishness. He hoped 
that after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman of last night there would be 
an end of such demonstrations in favour 
of English officials, in order that the 
argument might not be drawn from them 
that the Irish did not care for the 
national rights which their fathers had 
fought for for 700 years. One of these 
days Home Rule would awake : the cause 
for which the people had died, and had 
heen imprisoned or expatriated, could 
not easily be extinguished, and the 
awakening might be ruder than was at 
present imagined. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
said, that they must hereafter remember 
the misuse which might be made of such 
demonstrations as these bonfires. That 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
devoted most of his speech last night to 
an endeavour to show that Home Rule 
was dead, was another example of the 
ignorance of everything Irish which was 
characteristic of the English official. 
The Party to which he belonged was 
hitterly opposed to the methods which 
they believed would tend to kill Home 
Rule, but, on the other hand, it was 
asserted that it was their own action 
which would have this effect—that, he 
hoped, the people of Ireland would never 
believe. There was no better sign of 
the vitality of the Home Rule question 
than the unfortunate circumstances which 
divided the national movement in Ire- 
land at present. He had listened with 
pleasure to the able speech of the hon. 
Member for Islington. He could not 
help saying that the hon. Member for 
North Down, who invited them to wait 
for the guarantees of the Liberal Party, 
that he seemed to have forgotten that 
when the Liberal Party was in Office 
they tried to get the guarantees they 
wanted, and Lord Rosebery refused even 
to see their representative, much less to 
give them guarantees. That ought to be 
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a lesson for them to take to heart, and 
when the Liberal Party were about to, 
or were likely to, return to Office they 
ought to get the guarantees they 
wanted before they were in Office, 
and not after. He thanked the hon. 
Member for Islington for the expres- 
sion of his adherence to Home Rule. 
There was no question that the great 
national sentiment of Ireland was for 
Home Rule. If the Government were 
to heap benefits on Ireland they would 
not alter by one iota this demand for 
Home Rule. That demand was evidence 
of an undying nationality. They were 
the enemies of England, but they might 
be made friends. However, it would not 
be by such speeches as that delivered by 
the Chief Secretary that Ireland would 
be made a friend of. As long as the 
demand of a separate nationality was not 
complied with Ireland would always be 
a source of weakness to the Empire and 
an encouragement to foreigners. In the 
cases of Venezuela and the Transvaal, 
they had examples of the weakness pro- 
duced by the Irish Question in their 
dealings with foreign countries. If he 
were to address a Jingo or Jingoes, one 
who wished to see the English flag 
floating all over the world,he would say : 
“Try to settle the Irish Question so that 
you may not have a source of danger 
behind your country.” Let them give 
the Irish people equal credit for intense 
nationality. Let the English people 
understand that so long as Ireland was 
treated with contempt and ridicule it 
would always flourish the stronger for 
the thwarting of their legitimate de- 
mands. For centuries they had been 
making these demands, they had 
never ceased making and they never 
should cease making them until they 
were conceded. He could hardly under- 
stand how it was that the keen intellects 
of the Chief Secretary and the First 
Lord of the Treasury could make believe 
that Home Rule was dead. Home Rule 
was of an undying character, and the two 
right hon. Gentlemen did not believe in 
the death of Home Rule. No doubt 
Home Rule, owing to certain circum- 
stances, had been indefinitely delayed. 
What the duration of that time would be 
they could not say. In the time of their 
great leader, the late Mr. Parnell, they 
could see that Home Rule was within 
measurable distance. No man could 
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now say it was within measurable| Member for North Armagh tried to 
distance. He knew that was the hope of | traduce and belie their countrymen, and 
the Tory Party, but they knew that they | it would be only decent for them to take 
or those outside would soon convert them themselves altogether out of Ireland. 
by battalions into small ones ; andeither Let them go swashbuckling to any 
that or the stress of their circumstances country that would tolerate them 
would compel the Tory Party to give it.|The hon. Member for North Armagh 
They were prepared to tender their | said that the Irish Members were 
gratitude to that Party in the State|elected by constituencies which did 
which did grant it, but they should with-| not know them. The hon. Member 
hold that gratitude until they grasped | was well aware that recently a vacancy 
that for which they had so long! occurred in West Cavan. No doubt the 
struggled. They would not barter their|hon. Member heard of Mr. John Ross. 
liberty for any more promises of good | That vacancy existed nearly a month. 
will. They must have performances. | Why did not the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
They should set about endeavouring to| man godown to West Cavan and instruct 
extract from England some of her ill-| the people as to how they should elect 
gotten gains from Ireland—the millions} their Member? If he had done so he 
of which the Irish people had been} would have received a lesson in Home 
robbed. They should give them no} Rule which he would not have soon 
gratitude. They did not ‘show gratitude | forgotten. It was no credit, either to 
to a robber for restoring his “plunder. the intelligence or the respectability of 
The Government promised to produce all | this Assembly to listen to sue! speeches 
the good things, but when the Queen’s|as were addressed to it yesterday by 
Speech was read what did they find?)/the hon. Member for Hereford (Mr. 
Four beggarly promises. Radcliffe Cooke). Such speeches were 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Three. | only calculated to injure the cause they 

Dr. KENNY : Three promises, but | professed to serve. Hon. Members oppo- 
there is not a single reference to Local | site were inclined to say always to Irish 
Self-Government. They should have} Members “ never,” but when they used 
their assistance as far as it goes, but that|that word they could not know the 
would not take from them the obligation | intensity of the feeling in favour of 
or prevent them from doing their duty to| Home Rule that existed throughout 
their country by opposing the Govern-| Ireland. The people generally, ‘with, 
ment in all acts of their policy until | | perhaps, the exception of those in the 
they om granted their demand. ‘northern portion of the country, were of 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.)) opinion that unless some radical change 
said, he gave his hearty support to this|/in the state of things took place the 
Amendment. The speech of the Chief | people would stand in danger of bank- 
Secretary on Tuesday was calculated in| ruptcy and total destruction. He 
the highest degree to rouse the utmost | asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
ill- feeling and "resentment towards the | that unless there was an immediate 
Government. Ireland sent over here | intervention by this House there would 
more than 80 Members to represent her | not be the possibility of any farmer in 
views. It was true that there were 20| Ireland paying his rent in the coming 
others who were upholders of the old| 12 months. Farmers were obliged to 
ascendency regime in Lreland, and nothing | dispose of their stock at unfair or forced 
less would satisfy them except to keep | prices because American and _ other 
the Irish people in slavery and degrada-| competition rendered it impossible for 
tion. They were more English than the | them to realise those prices which some 
English themselves. The speech delivered | years ago it was possible to obtain. 
by the hon. Member for North Armagh, | Was it not time for men to give serious 
who said he was an Irishman, brought | consideration to the Irish question with 
the blush of shame to the cheek. What|a view to the amelioration of the con- 
was it that made this country great!) dition of the people? The poverty and 
The fact that it had the right to govern| wretchedness which prevailed in the 
and guide its own affairs. |W hy not | rural districts of the country were hardly 
leave the Trish to attend to and manage | conceivable. Unless there was some- 
their own affairs ? Members like the hon. | thing wrong in the social and economic 
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conditions of the country, why should 
not the people of Ireland be as prosperous 
as the people of England? The cause of 
Home Rule was as lively and as kicking 
to-day as it ever was. In every speech 
made from the Government Benches that 
fact had been practically admitted. 
Hon. Members were as much afraid of 
the question to-day as they were 10 years 
ago, and he firmly believed that before 
the six years of determined and resolute 
government were over, the Government 
would find there was ample opportunity 
given them in the changed condition of 
things to change the word “ never” into 
one more favourable to the hopes and 
aspirations of the Irish people. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
County, 8.) said, he would not stand for 
many minutes between the House and 
the Division, but he thought, as one 
weredited with some acquaintance with 
lrish affairs,he ought to give his opinion 
as tothe present feeling in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo said that 
he (Mr. Plunkett) was endowed with the 
usual ignorance of Unionists upon Irish 
affairs. Whether that ignorance arose 
from natural stupidity, hereditary pre- 
judice or evil communications he did not 
know, but he worked every day in 
[reland when he was not in this country 
or in America, where he took some 
interest in the Trish question. It seemed 
to be imagined that the Chief Secretary 
instanced the lighting of bonfires in the 
constituency of the hon. Member for 
Kast Mayo as a proof that the Irish 
people were changing in their opinion 
upon the question of Home Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman meant to convey 
that if there had been any bitter feeling 
at this moment against the English Gov- 
ernment in Ireland, they would not have 
lighted bonfires for him in the constitu- 
ency of the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
One hon. Member asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman promised in order to get 
the bonfires. He promised absolutely 
nothing, but it was quite true that in all 
his speeches he expressed a very warm 
sympathy for the Irish people, and it was 
no doubt in view of that sympathy that 


he was so heartily welcomed. There was 
a change of feeling in Ireland, not upon 


the Home Rule question perhaps, but 
towards this country. 


that that was so. The Home Rule 


feeling, no doubt, arose out of a very 
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great and real grievance in the past. Did 
it not stand to reason that as grievances 
were removed the intensity of the feeling 
against the country which, rightly or 
wrongly, was accused of producing those 
grievances should subside to a very con- 
siderable extent? The real change in 
the feeling in Ireland chiefly consisted in 
the turning of the minds of the people 
to practical questions. He did not believe 
there was any expectation that the Gov- 
ernment would do more in the first year 
of their Administration than was fore- 
shadowed in the Queen’s Speech, and 
hon. Members opposite would admit that 
if the Land Bill were such as satisfied 
moderate expectations, that alone would 
be no small performance. But they had, 
without seeing the Land Bill, condemned 
it, and given the House reason to believe 
they would bitterly oppose it. There 
was a great difference in the attitude 
which the two Parties in Ireland opposed 
to the Unionists adopted towards the 
practical policy of the Government. One 
section of the Nationalist Party had 
announced their willingness to co-operate 
in every way with men of all sections in 
promoting practical measures for the 
good of the country, and he wished to 
recognise publicly that the hon. Member 
for Waterford and his friends had acted 
loyally with their colleagues upon the 
Committee known as the Recess Com- 
mittee, in attempting to formulate 
reasonable proposals to the Government. 
What reason the Anti-Parnellites had 
for refusing to join in the efforts of the 
Xecess Committee had not appeared. 
He stated on the formation of that Com- 
mittee that he believed that a union of 
all sections of the Party to discuss prac- 
tical questions for the benefit of Treland, 
reserving the national question, would 
result in benefits that would satisfy the 
people and make them less anxious for 
Home Rule; but at the same time he 
frankly admitted that if this union and 
those efforts of the Committee had not 
that effect, but made the people yet more 
anxious for Home Rule, the national 
demand for such a measure would be 
rendered the stronger. Still the Anti- 
Parnellites declined to join in the work, 
and he regretted that no attempt had 
been made to explain the attitude they 
took. With regard to that part of the 
Amendment which dealt with the refusal 
of the Government to concede Home 
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Rule, and the effect it would have on 
America and the Colonies, he wished to 
say that he had been much in America 
at different times, and he was convinced 
that the Anti-English feeling which 
existed there had been aroused and _fos- 
tered by the speeches and lectures deli- 
vered there by Irish Nationalists, while it 
was an absolute fact that the Unionists’ 
view of the question had never been 
explained to the people of the United 
States. [Nationalist laughter.| The 
Americans assumed that the views in 
Ireland in regard to Home Rule were 
precisely similar to the views they them- 
selves entertained on the question—that 
the same arguments which applied to the 
subject in America applied to it in this 
country, and he need scarcely say that 
there was great error in those views. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] During the Debate 
no facts had been adduced in proof of the 
statement that great Anti-English feeling 
had been aroused in the Colonies in con- 
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sequence of Home Rule not being 
granted. The hon. Member for East! 


Mayo had referred to a statement he| 
had made in the Debate on the Address | 
last August, to the effect that the opinion 
of the civilised world on the question of 
Home Rule was not worth appealing to. 
What he meant by that remark was that 
the hon. Member and his friends would 
obtain no power by appealing to it upon 
Home Rule arguments. In spite of the 
attitude which he thought had been un- 





fortunately assumed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Louth and other speakers, 
a golden opportunity was now presented | 
to the Government to increase the good | 
feeling towards England which had lately | 
been manifested in Ireland. A _ few 
years of sympathetic Government under 
the present Chief Secretary, together 
with a just treatment of the few remain- 
ing grievances in Ireland, would lead 
the Irish people to recognise that 
Ireland’s difficulties were really 
England’s opportunity. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.), said 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had referred to the services which had 
been rendered to Ireland by the efforts 
of the Recess Committee, but he could 


assure the House that that Com-| 
mittee had made no change what- 
ever in the feelings of the people 


with regard to the subject of Home 
Rule. The Committee held meetings in 
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different parts of the country to promote 
the objects they had in view, but many 
of those meetings signally failed simply 
because the great national question was 
ignored. Home Rule the Irish people 
were determined to have, and they would 
not be turned away from that object by 
Recess Committees or any other dodge 
that might be resorted to in order to 
distract their attention from it, for no 
other method than the granting of self- 
government would secure the peace, 
happiness and prosperity of the country. 
The men who were born in Treland, 
and who spent their lives there, as was 
the case with the Nationalist Members, 
were best qualified to interpret the real 
wishes of the Irish people, and in that 
respect occupied a somewhat stronger 
and different position to the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh. 
Ireland was not the country to which 
that hon. and gallant Member gave his 
energy, his allegiance, and-his loyalty. 
He rather reserved them solely for Great 
Britain. On the other hand,. the 
Nationalist Members gave their allegi- 
ance to the country of their birth, and to 
that country only. If, however, a union 
of hearts—which was sneered at last 
night—was brought about by granting 
to Ireland the rights and liberties she 
claimed, then he for one should be per- 
fectly agreed to join in a feeling of 
allegiance and loyalty to both Treland 
and England. But what was the aitti- 
tude of the present Government towards 
the Home Rule question! It was the 
same old Tory attitude of non possumus. 
They had, however, heard over and over 
again of the unalterable determination 
of Tory Ministers not to make any 
change in reference to Irish questions ; 
yet changes had afterwards been made 
on pressure being brought to bear. The 
Leader of the House himself had made 
allusion to the fact that his Party had 
been obliged, on more than one occasion, 
to pass measures for Ireland after de- 
claring in that House and elsewhere 
that no such changes would be made. 
That lesson had been taught in previous 
Parliaments, and it was possible that it 
might be repeated in this one. The 
Chief Secretary had stated that there 
was now peace in Ireland ; that Ireland 
was contented ; that Home Rule slum- 
bered, and that there was no enthusiasm 
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with regard to it. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman want this enthusiasm aroused ? 
Tf he wanted the country clearly 
to understand that the claims of Ireland 
would not be recognised unless the feel- 
ings of the people were aroused, then 
there would be little difficulty in making 
that enthusiasm manifest to him and 
to the country generally. If the Irish 
people were still to be taught that 
nothing would be granted to them unless 
the old method of resort to agitation 
was adopted, they would not be slow to 
take the lesson, and the responsibility of 
the consequences would rest upon those 
who denied the nation its rights. 
The Chief Secretary was studiously 
courteous and cold, but he could not 
refrain from contrasting the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attitude with that of a 
former Chief Secretary and his attitude 
towards the occupants of the Irish 
Benches. He congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on the better temper and 
tone which he had shown that evening 
towards Ireland; but he warned the 
right hon. Gentleman not to think that, 
hecause there was no great agitation at 
the present time in Ireland, that there- 
fore the feeling in Ireland in regard 
to Home Rule and other measures 
was not intense and ardent. He could 
not say that he was perfectly satisfied 
with either of the pronouncements which 
came from the two front Benches on the 
question of Home Rule. He should have 
preferred to hear the Liberal Minister 
speak openly, and to have said without fear 
or hesitation that the Home Rule Question 
stood in the forefront, and would 
remain in the forefront of the Liberal 
programme. If, however, Ministers 
hesitated he believed there would be no 
hesitation among the rank and file of 
the Liberal Party, and that with them 
at any rate Home Rule remained in the 
forefront until it was finally settled. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
being met in the usual style and with the 
usual arguments of the Tories when in 
office ; but when calmer moments came 
they would find that the Irish Members 
had given a note of warning which had 
not been accepted. He did not think that 
the measures proposed by the Chief Sec- 
retary were worthy the consideration of 
Irishmen. They had not been asked for, 
and he believed that nothing would come 
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out of the suggested Board of Agricul- 
ture. Treland was the most “ boarded ” 
country in the world, and this new 
Board would be of no benefit to the 
country. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
explained that he was a member of the 
Recess Committee, and that it had held 
nine meetings. Representatives had been 
appointed for all the principal commercial 
cities of Ireland, and he protested against 
any hon. Member saying that the Com- 
mittee had already failed when it had 
hardly begun its labours. As an Irish 
Nationalist and Home Ruler he desired 
hon. Members who did not act in the 
same Party with which he was identified 
to understand clearly that he and his 
hon. Friends were prepared to take all 
they could get from a Tory or any other 
Government as restitution for the robbery 
of Ireland in the past. He hoped that 
the work in which they were engaged 
would be a useful one to forward the 
progress of the Home Rule cause. 


Gracious Speech. 


The House divided :—Ayes 160; Noes 
276.—( Division List, No. 1.) 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr.HENRY LABOUCHERE(North- 
ampton), said he intended to move an 
Amendment in regard to the late trans- 
actions in the Transvaal, but he did not 
intend to take a Division upon it, as his 
only desire in moving it was to confine 
the discussion to the particular subject 
of the Transvaal, and in order that a 
few of his hon. Friends who had 
already spoken in the Debate on the 
Address might be in a position to take 
part in that discussion. It was only 
right and proper that the position of the 
Chartered Company in regard to the 
questions which had arisen in the 
Transvaal should be debated, and as the 
Leader of the House stated in his speech 
on the Address that he would not go 
into the subject in detail, because the 
Colonial Secretary contemplated dealing 
with it later on, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
was really in the humble position almost 
of being a bellringer to the Colonial 
Secretary. He had not risen with the 


slightest intention of in any way com- 
plaining of the action of the Colonial 
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Secretary. On the contrary, he admired 
the right hon. Gentleman’s action. He 
knew the right hon. Gentleman had a 
somewhat masterful nature, and the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
had the opportunity for a useful display 
of that peculiar characteristic in connec- 
tion with recent affairs in the Transvaal. 
His admiration of the action of the 


right hon. Gentleman had been increased | 
since he had read his Dispatches pub- | 


lished in the Blue Book, because in deal- 
ing with the hornets’ nest in South 
Africa the right hon.Gentlemanappeared 
to have kept steadily in view what was 
for the benefit of the country, and to 
have acted for that object with the 
greatest decision. He was not going to 
raise the question—the interesting ques- 
tion—as to what ought to be done in 
regard to the grievances of the Uit- 
landers in the Transvaal, but he was 
glad to see that, while the Colonial 
Secretary was prepared to do his best to 
remedy whatever grievances those people 
had, he had not allowed those grievances 
to be dragged as a red herring across 
his path, nor to be diverted by them 
from standing to the views he had ex- 
pressed in regard to the recent raid. 
Neither did he intend to go into the 
question of the raid in any sort of detail. 
As Dr. Jameson was to be put on trial, 
expressions of opinion might very pos- 
sibly prejudice public opinion if they 
were of an adverse character, as they 
would most certainly be if they were 
made by him. But while those who 
held strong views in regard to the raid 
did not desire to prejudice public opinion, 
those who approved of the raid ought 
also to refrain from attempting to preju- 
dice it. Yet there were published in 
the newspapers Dispatches from the 
Transvaal which were absolutely untrue, 
with the object of inflaming public 
opinion,and Dr, Jameson had been lifted 
into the rank of ahero. Why could not 
those people wait until the trial had 
taken place before expressing their 
opinion? He himself believed that Dr. 
Jameson was in all probability the 
instrument of others ; but, at the same 
time, when the servant of another acted 
in that capacity contrary to law he was 
bound to accept the consequences. Mr. 
Rhodes, as they all knew perfectly 
well, was the managing director of the 
Chartered Company residing in South 
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Africa, and was also the mainstay and 
chief of what was called the Gold Fields 
Company in Johannesburg. Mr. Rhodes’s 
brother and Mr. Rudd were the chief 
directors of the latter company; and 
so interested were they in the company 
that within the last four or five years 
they had received for their services as 
| directors a little over £600,000. There- 
fore there was at least a presumption, 
which might no doubt disappear when 
the investigation took place, that Mr. 
Rhodes had some connection with the 
events that took place in the Transvaal. 
Mr. Rhodes came over to this country 
to face the music—as one of his organs 
announced. But he did not face it. He 
returned to South Africa ; and, accord- 
ing to statements in the Press, contem- 
plated going to Buluwayo and acting 
there as the managing direvtor of the 
Chartered Company. He (IMr. Labou- 
chere) thought that the directors of that 
company residing in England ought at 
least to have the decency to.suspend Mr. 
| Rhodes provisionally until the investiga- 
| tion had taken place ; and as they did 
| not understand their duty in that respect, 
|the Colonial Secretary ought to have 
| pointed it out to them and insisted on 
|its being carried out. President Kruger 
| had demanded—and it was a reasonable 
|demand under the cireumstances—that 
the connection of Mr. Rhodes with the 
Chartered Company should cease. More- 
|over, while the Colonial Secretary had in 
|his Dispatches directly asked Mr. Rhodes 
to make a public repudiation of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid, Mr. Rhodes had not 
complied with the request. He simply 
said that he did not tell Dr. Jameson to 
act; but surely that was not what the 
Colonial Secretary intended. The right 
hon. Gentleman intended that there 
should be the moral effect of a protest 
by Mr. Rhodes against the action of Dr. 
Jameson and the forces of the Chartered 
| Company. , It was stated in the news- 
| papers that an interview had taken place 
| between the Colonial Secretary and Mr. 
Rhodes. It was a private interview, but 
a few days after it had taken place state- 
ments appeared in Zhe Times and Daily 
| News alleging that, while the Colonial 
| Secretary intended to make some slight 
alteration in the charter, Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company would be 
allowed to remain and flourish in South 
Africa, These statements might be true, 
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or they might not; but Mr. Rhodes had 
no right to make them. And what was 
the effect of those statements? The 
capital of the Company went up in two 
days after those statements were made 
from £1 to £2 pershare. His objects in 
moving the Amendment were to suggest 
that Mr. Rhodes should not be allowed 
to act as managing director of the 
Chartered Company, residing in the terri- 
tories of the Company, until he had 
cleared himself and the Company of com- 
plicity in Dr. Jameson’s raid; and to 
demand that a full investigation should 
take place, not only into the raid, but 
into all the acts and transactions of the 
Company since they had got their 
charter. With a view to showing the 
House the necessity for such an investi- 
gation, he would submit a few facts in 
regard to the Chartered Company. 
Certain persons had obtained from 
Lobengula a concession which was _ in- 
tended to be a mining concession and 
which, moreover, was limited to those 
parts of the territory where he specified 
that the mining should take place. At 
first Lobengula was reluctant to grant 
the concession. He appealed to the 
Queen through Lord Knutsford, and 
Lord Knutsford, replying in the name 
of the. Queen, advised him to give the 
concession and assured him thatin doing so 
he should not in any way damnify them. 
This was a most important statement 
when we came to the consideration of 
what happened to him in consequence of 
his accepting it. When the concession 
was obtained, these persons, obscure 
financiers, came to England, and they 
based a demand for a Royal Charter 
upon the fact of their having received 
this concession. Lord Knutsford told 
them that, in order to obtain a Charter, 
they must induce some gentleman of 
position to join them. It was rather a 
reflection upon those plutocrats ; but the 
noble Lord had no confidence in the 
eminent _ financiers. Ultimately, a 
Charter was granted to the Duke of Fife, 
the Duke of Abercorn, Earl Grey, and 
one or two others. Their social position 
was undoubted, but it certainly would 
seem desirable that there should have 
been added to the directorate of an 
important Company some men of com- 
mercial experience. The Charter gave 
the Company police powers, and power to 
administer justice as between Europeans 
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and any persons employed by the Com- 
pany ; but it expressly declared that 
they had no sort of power over natives. 
Lobengula’s country was divided into 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and 
Lobengula allowed the Company to mine 
in Mashonaland. The Company had 
held out that this was a rich goldfield, 
a land of Ophir, and that the Queen of 
Sheba’ s palace had been discovered there ; 
and the people who had bought shares 
were disappointed with the non-fulfil- 
ment of their expectations. No gold 
was found there, and the Company 
thought it desirable, in their own 
interests, to secure fresh territory in the 
hope that it might be more auriferous 
than Mashonaland. ‘Their first raid was 
made upon Portuguese territory. As 
usual, they made up a story about a 
concession ; but, as they had no right 
to remain there, Lord Salisbury ordered 
them back to their own territory. 
Without gold in Mashonaland they still 
required something to induce people to 
buy their shares. They invented a quar- 
rel with Lobengula and seized upon 
Matabeleland. Anyone who had read 
the Blue-book with regard to that war 
must admit that there was never such a 
disgraceful episode in the history of 
England as that war was, | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] An army was raised, and 
how 4 Everyone who enlisted was given 
what was called a ‘‘loot’’ certificate, 
which entitled him to a portion of the 
booty if the war were successful. If any 
such war were made in Europe the whole 
continent would indignantly protest. 
With this ‘‘loot’’ army Matabeleland 
was overrun and the capital occupied, 
and there was afterwards a division of 
the loot, which consisted mainly of the 
flocks and herds of Lobengula and his 
chief men. After this the Company 
declared that they had mining rights 
and that the land belonged to them. 
He did not understand how Lobengula 
could give them the mines at the capital 
after they had been driven out of it. 
As to the land, a man named Lippert, 
belonging to the Transvaal, got some 
concession, believed to be a bogus con- 
cession by the Chartered Company, but 
they came to the conclusion that they 
had better buy it, and so obtain a pro- 
prietary right in a territory of 2,000 
miles by 1,000 miles. There did not 


appear to have been a paying quantity 
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of gold in Matabeleland, and with the 
object. of getting their shares upon the 
market the Company turned their eyes 
to Bechuanaland. Fortunately Khama 
came to this country, where he was held 
in some sort of regard, and the Colonial 
Secretary would not allow the Chartered 
Company to invade Khama’s territory. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Then came the raid 
upon the Transvaal, which could not be 
discussed at present. The real aim of 
these successive raids was to influence 


the Stock Exchange and to sell 
shares, more or less valuable, at an 
enormous premium, to a foolish 


investing public. Originally the capital 
of the Company was £1,000,000 in £1 
shares. About one half were free 
shares, upon which no money was paid. 


The shares stood at 12s. before the 
Matabele war. After it the capital was 
increased by £1,000,000. The pro- 
moters, Messrs. Beit, Rhodes, and 
others, stated that they had certain 
rights as promoters, and they were 


absorbed by the Company at a cost of a 
million sterling, and 500,000 more shares 
were issued to the public. The result 
of the operations was that the real cash 
capital was about £1,000,000, and 
£1,500,000 was sham capital. The 
shares in the hands of the public by 
means of the Stock Exchange manceuvres 
went up from 12s. to £9, and thus a 
million pounds was being sold to the 
investing public at 23 millions. In these 
circumstances the public had a right to 


some sort of investigation. Everybody 
knew that there had been continual 


gambling in regard to these shares, and 
it was much like gambling with 
**cogged’’ dice. A short time ago he 
moved for a register of the Company’s 
shareholders to be laid before the House. 
A chartered company was not required 
like an ordinary company to deposit its 
register each year at Somerset House. 
The list showed that most of the share- 
holders held small amounts, and the 
larger amounts were held by syndicates, 


including Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and 
Rudd, whilst large amounts were also 


held in their individual names. The 


fact was that a gang of speculators were 
the absolute masters of this Company. 
The state of things corresponded with 
that in the Balfour companies, in which 
one or two directors belonged to the 
financial gang and others were dummies. 
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Some might say that this was another 
case of fools and their money being soon 
parted, and ask what the House had to 
do with it ; but special responsibility 
was involved in the granting of a Royal 
Charter, which the public imagined to 
be some guarantee of good faith. There 
ought to. be full investigation into the 
affairs of this Company, for there had 
been more gambling with regard to it 
than there had been since the days of 
the South Sea Bubble. A Charter was 
regarded as a special permit to open 
a ‘gambling- house in the City, precisely 
as the Charter of Monte Carlo gave the 
Prince of Monaco a special right ¢ to gam- 
ble there ; and the difference was that, 
while the play at Monte Carlo was fair, 
in this case it was not fair, and the 
public were called upon to gamble under 
the Royal Charter. Assuming the 
House agreed that there should be a 
thorough investigation into thie whole of 
the transactions of this gambling Com- 
pany, what would be the proper tribunal 
to undertake their investigation? He 
submitted that the proper tribunal would 
be a Committee of that House. | ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’| When there was a general 
complaint of the action of financiers with 
regard to foreign loans, a Committee of 
Inquiry was appointed. In the Parlia- 
ment before last he moved for a Com- 
mittee in regard to a company in the 
Deccan on the ground that it had been 
dealing improperly, though established 
by the Governor General of India. The 
late Mr. W. H. Smith who was then 
Leader of the House, said to him :— 


“T will always aid you in these things. 
Whenever the Government is in any way con- 
cerned with these financial undertakings, and 
complaint is made, I think there should be a 
thorough investigation.” 


The Committee was appointed ; Lord 
James of Hereford was chairman, and it 
reported strongly against the Company. 
He was aware that the Chartered Com- 
pany in South Africa was exceedingly 
powerful. Among its shareholders were 
members of the aristocracy and what 
was called ‘‘society,’’ with many 
eminent and some shady financiers. 
[Laughter.| They knew what the 
strength of such a combination was. 
But he wanted the Colonial Secretary to 
see that full justice was done. The 
action of the right hon. Gentleman in 
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South Africa had earned his admiration 
up to now, but they had a right to claim 
that he should not be diverted by any 
backstair influence from seeing that there 
was a searching Inquiry. Honourable 
character was not limited to either side 
of the House. They were all honourable 
men, but no doubt there were many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who would agree 
with him that there should be this 
searching Inquiry for the honour, credit 
and good name of the country. As far 
as he and his friends were concerned, 
although some of them differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman [Laughter], if he 
would take steps to have such an Inquiry 
he would receive the support of every 
Radical in the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving at the end of 
the Question, to add the words :— 


‘** And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that no investigation into recent occurrences in 
South Africa will be complete unless it extends 
to the financial and political action of the 
Chartered Company of South Africa since your 
Majesty granted to certain persons the original 
charter under which the Company is in- 
corporated,”’ 


Mr. H.O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) in seconding the Amendment, 
said, a thorough investigation into the 
transactions of the Chartered Company 
was absolutely essential for the welfare of 
the Empire which we already possessed, 
and was a necessary condition precedent 
toany extension of Empire which we could 
safely undertake in the future. It was 
argued by the partisans of the Chartered 
Company—and they were many and 
widespread—that this matter was sub 
judice. But the matter sub judice was 
totally different. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had made this discussion all the 
more necessary. He made the inquiry 
they all thought was promised condi- 
tional on a certain event. He himself 
believed the Inquiry into Dr. Jameson’s 
case would produce such revelations 
that public opinion and the House would 
be unanimous in saying that the Char- 
tered Company had committed acts which 
disentitled it from holding the position it 
did. But he desired, not only to bring the 
Chartered Company to judgment, but 
to make it impossible for the Company 
to continue to exist on its present basis, 
or that any other Chartered Company 
should in future be established within 
the British Empire; and unless they had 
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a full, fair, and open Inquiry into the 
whole history of the Company they would 
not have the data on which they ought 
to be asked to come to a conclusion. He 
was not merely attacking a body which 
was in a little temporary discredit. He 
had protested against this Chartered 
Company in season and out since he had 
had a seat in the House. So it was no 
new line that he was taking. The con- 
sequences of conferring upon the Com- 
pany the powers given to it had been 
precisely what were said to be inevitable. 
When those powers were given to the 
Company and the responsibility for the 
use of them placed on the Government 
there was a divergence of interested 
action, and responsibility was forced on 
the Government for acts to which they 
were no party. What was the real and 
true objection, not only to this Chartered 
Company, but to every Chartered Com- 


pany? That they were mixing up totally 
dissimilar things—things not only 


dissimilar, but which ought on every 
principle of ethics and good sense to be 
eternally dissociated—the right to govern 
men and the desire to make money. 
[ ‘‘Hear, hear!’’ | They were told that the 
love of money was the root of all evil, yet 
they had deliberately, by the constitution 
of this Company, made the love of money 
the prevailing motive of every officer of 
the Company. He did not find fault 
with any corporation formed to make 
money. We wereall money-hunters in 
one sense or other. Some succeeded, 
others failed. Some hunted for money 
honestly, others dishonestly, and brought 
themselves within the pale of the 
criminal law. The House had divested 
itself of its prerogative—the government 
of Her Majesty’s subjects—and placed it 
in the hands of these people, whose 
reason for existence was to make money. 
So it was incumbent upon them to see 
how this power was used or abused. 
The experiment of chartering such Com- 
panies had been tried over and over 
again and had failed. Lord Clive—the 
greatest man we ever sent to India— 
found there were conditions in regard to 
the East India Company which made 
good government impossible. Lord 
Clive spent the best years of his life 
in fighting the corruption resulting from 
private trading on the part of officials of 
the Company. TheCharter wasneglected, 
and the people of India suffered injury, 


[Third Night. 
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and injustice in consequence. He might | good and advantage of all Her Majesty’s 


be told that during the last 30 or 40 years 
of its existence the East India Company 
was without blemish or blame. That 
was when it ceased to be a monopolist 
trading Company and became a Depart- 
ment of the Government of the country 
with a Civil Service similar to that 
which governed the Empire at the present 


time. Take the case of the Niger 
Company. Although that Company 


was not so flagrantly in error as the 
Chartered Company of South Africa, it 
had been no advantage to us and had 
done nothing to confer distinction or 
honour on the name of England. In 
the case of the South Africa Company 
Mr. Rhodes had been put into a position 
unparalleled in the history of the admin- 
istration in this country. Mr. Rhodes 
was not only President of the Chartered 
Company, but had been for months past 
a Minister of the Crown, just as the 
Colonial Secretary was now. He had 
been adviser to the High Commissioner 
in South Africa in the capacity of Gov- 
ernor of the Cape. He had been the 
President or Chairman of the railway 


which connected the Cape with 
Bechuanaland. He had been Chairman 
in the diamond fields of Kimberley. 





Wherever they turned they would find 
Mr Rhodes appearing in a double) 
capacity—-appearing first and foremost | 
as head of the commercial corporation, | 
and as such having a distinct’ duty to 
his shareholders to return them 10 per 
cent., and in a secondary position as an 
officer of the Crown, upon whom it was 
incumbent to see that all men, rich and 


poor, were governed in «a way 
that would redound to the good 
name and fame of this country. 





That seemed to be a position it was 
desirable should not continue. He was | 
neither a champion nor an enemy of Mr. | 
Rhodes, but he said that, given that 
state of facts, they were not bound to | 
put a favourable construction upon any | 
act which might be performed by an 
officer in that position. They were bound 
to act as reasonable men and ask them- 
selves what was the prevailing motive, 
and when they heard things said and 
saw things done which were, on the face 
of them, to the interest of certain share- 
holders and a pecuniary enterprise, it 
would be folly to assume that that inte- 
rest invariably coincided with the highest 


subjects who might be concerned in the 
carrying out of that transaction. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] They were told that Mr. Rhodes 
was a great Imperialist who was always 
doing something for the development and 
extension of the Empire, and that they 
saw a great result from it. He did not 
see it, but he saw some transactions which 
lent themselves to a totally different con- 
struction. The transaction of Mr. Rhodes 
with regard to Swaziland was one which 
was open to criticism ; and, again, while 
they might be told it was quite right 
that Bechuanaland should be handed 
over to Cape Colony, he would much 
rather it had been effected by some other 
person than the man who had a large 
direct pecuniary interest in the division 
of Bechuanaland, and who was, at the 
same time, the Premier of Cape Colony 
and controller of that great portion of 
Bechuanaland which was to be handed 
overto the Chartered Company. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The whole situation, to his 
mind, was an absolutely fals2 one. Their 
Imperial rule had been sometimes a mis- 
chievous one; on the whole he believed 
it to be a good and judicious one. But 
what was the good thing they had got 
out of it all?) Tt was that wherever the 
fnglish Government had gone it had 
taken with it the traditions of honour- 
able fair dealing and honesty. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Their Indian Civil Service was 
a great example of this, for however poor 
and obscure one of its members might be 
the wealth of India would not buy him 
or any pecuniary consideration make him 
swerve from his loyalty to the service of 
this country: or, if it did, his own pro- 
fession would cut him and his career 
would be ruined and blasted. [* Hear, 


jhear!”| But who were the officers, 
magistrates, colonels, captains, and 


Heaven knew what, of the Chartered 
Company? They were all honourable 
men he had no doubt, but they were not 
under Imperial control like their Indian 
Civil servants, and the moment they 
resigned neither the Chartered Company 
nor those who cared for the Empire had 
any authority over them, and they might 
gasconade in some other part of the 
world the very next month. [| Hear, 
hear!”| That was not the sort of 
material out of which they had built up 
or could safely conduct their Empire. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He asked even those 
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hon. Members who felt most admiration 
for the work of the Chartered Company 
to consider whether they were not paying 
too great a price for the additions to the 
Empire which they believed had come to 
them from the Company. It had, no 
deubt, added certain portions to the 
Empire, but it had got the Empire into 
a great mess. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If it was 
desirable that this addition should be 
made to their territories, he was not pre- 
pared to admit it was not in the power | 
and resources of the Crown or some self- | 
governing colony where there was a free | 
and open Parliament to make that addi-| 
tion without resorting to the aid of the! 
Chartered Company. He agreed that in 
this matter those who supported this 
Motion were fighting against a large host | 
of enemies, and he wanted to know the | 
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told that the directors of the Com- 
pany in this country did not know any- 
thing of the expenditure of that fund, 
but he wanted to know how both that 
and other large sums were spent. He 
considered that a searching Inquiry, such 
as that asked for by the hon. Member, 
should be made into the affairs of the 
Chartered Company, and observed that, 
while he should have every sympathy 
with those people, who, however mis- 
guided, had been actuated by a real 
desire to strengthen the Empire, there 
were others as to whom they need not be 
so tender in their inquiries. Declara- 
tions had been made by leading members 
of the Chartered Company resident in 
Johannesburg, which showed they were 


y th 
ia ee we 


strength of that host and to ascertain | pot desirous of extending this Empire a 
exactly where they stood. He found| foot, or anxious to contribute a shilling 
ssciety had been, so to speak, salted. | or a man to its service, but who in open, 
High and low the trail of the serpent | insulting, and offensive terms stated that 
was over them, and he should like to| they were desirous of shaking off Im- 
know whether the man he was talking | perial control, hauling down the British 
to was speaking for the best interests of | flag, and becoming independent of this 
the Empire, or was, unconsciously it country. If these people were really 


might be, a little biassed from another | 
and secondary interest. They ought 
to have more information than was | 
wlforded by the documenta docu- 
ment without form and void—written 
in manuscript, which he believed was | 
locked up in one of the cupboards of 
the House, and which only carried them | 


determined to set up for themselves and 
run a Republic of their own in South 
Africa, he could not bring himself to a 
state of great emotion with regard to 
any calamity that might occur to them. 
For these reasons, because he believed 
the honour and interest of the Empire 
was implicated, because he did not 





down to 1893. He wanted the infor-| believe we could carry on the Govern- 
mation to be carried down to the present | ment of the Empire on the terms on 
time, so that the whole country could| which the Chartered Company was 
know precisely how things stood. They | framed, and because he did not see 
were going to have a hard fight over this| that the claim made for patriotic sup- 
matter. An amount of money had been | port by the Chartered Company was well 
circulated in the interests of the Char-| founded, he did most cordially support 
tered Company which was shocking to| the Motion of the hon. Member, and 
contemplate, and there was only one) trusted that a full, searching, and im- 
tribunal big enough and strong enough | partial Inquiry might be given to the 
to bring that Chartered Company to its} House and to the country.  [‘‘ Hear, 
senses, and stop what he believed to be | hear !”’ 

a gigantic system of corruption, and that| Sim HORACE FARQUHAR (Mary- 
was the tribunal of public opinion.|lebone, W.) said, it was somewhat 
[Cheers.| It was necessary, however, to | unusual for a maiden speech to be of the 
know who the members of this Company | nature of a statement of defence, and he 
really were before they could go a step| must, therefore, ask for their sympathy 
further. They were entitled to be sus-|as well as their indulgence. [‘‘ Hear, 
picious in this matter. They knew there|hear!’’] He was old enough to 
was already a Company controlled by the | remember the hon. Member for North- 
Chairman of the Chartered Company, | ampton during his City career, and he 
which had a secret service fund which! was bound to say that he had used 
he should call a reptile fund. They ses Niall towards the Company, and 
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attributed motives to its Directors which 
reminded him very much of the reputation 
he did his utmost to cultivate at that 
time. It had always been the hon. 
Member’s delight to paint, not only the 
Chartered Company but everybody else, 
in very much worse colour than they 
deserved, and to turn both business and 
politics into a burlesque. [Opposition 
laughter and cries of *‘Oh!’’| The 
Chartered Company never was in a 
sounder financial position than at this 
moment. [Opposition laughter.| There 
was no doubt whatever about that. 
Before this month had passed the whole 
of its debenture debt would have been 
paid off, and the Company would have 
over £600,000 perfectly free in cash. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’? An Hon. Member : 
** Why don’t they hold a meeting ?”’ | 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Sir HORACE FARQUHAR, con- 


tinuing, said that the whole of the 


Address in 


money had been subscribed for the 
Bechuanaland railway. [Langhter. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Out of the 
funds of the Company.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 


Sir HORACE FARQUHAR: No, 
subscribed by the public. — [/ronical 
Opposition cheers and laughter.| The 
Beira railway was now being extended to 
the frontier, and would shortly be 
extended to Salisbury. So much for the 
statement made by some of the Trans- 
vaal authorities that the Chartered 
Company had found it necessary to 
rehabilitate its finances. With regard 
to the administration of the Company, 
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a subject. [Cries of ‘‘Why?’’] The 
hon. Baronet had characterised a demand 
made solemnly in that House for an 
Inquiry into the affairs of a public 
company as a burlesque. 

Sir HORACE FARQUHAR: I did 
not say anything of the kind. I said 
that the language used by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, when he 
chose to attack Companies, was 
generally for the sake of burlesque. 

Mr. STANHOPE said, he was unable 
to split hairs with the hon. Baronet. 
All he was conscious of was that his 
language would be interpreted by the 
public to-morrow as an attempt to draw 
the House of Commons from its solemn 
duty by trying to throw ridicule on his 
hon. Friend. [Cheers and Ministerial 
laughter.| He was glad to think that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was unlikely to take so hilarious a view 
as his supporters below the Gangway, 
because he was conscious that the 
country was not governed by share- 
holders, and would be the first to recog- 
nise that this demand on the part of his 
hon. Friend was one which would receive 
the serious attention of the House of 
Commons. [Cheers.| The contention 
of the hon. Baronet was that there 
were a number of extraordinarily benevo- 
lent gentlemen who were spending large 
and almost untold sums in building rail- 
ways and extending the Empire in South 
Africa. The facts were that the public 
—he would almost call them the unfor- 
tunate public—had supplied and were 
supplying these millions, not only to make 





nothing could have been better, and 
the more it was inquired into, the more 
that would be proved. One thing that 
was beyond doubt was, that the Com- 
pany had expended very vast sums on 
the civilisation [Opposition laughter and 


these railways, but also to make the 
|fortunes of the hon. Baronet and his 
|friends [cheers], who were as ruthless 
| with regard to the real interests of the 
Empire as they were with regard to the 
real interests of the shareholders. 


a voice, ‘‘ Maxims !’’ | and development |[Cheers.] He had never heard in that 
of its vast territories, and if it had not | House a speech so devoid of a large view 


been for the Company those territories | 


would not have been civilised or opened 
up. [Opposition laughter.) He went 
further, and said that if it had not been 
for the foresight and unbounded 
liberality of Mr. Rhodes, that great 
country would not have been secured to 
the British Empire. 

Mr. PHILIPSTANHOPE (Burnley) 
said, that he regretted that the maiden 
speech of the hon. Baronet had been 
delivered in such a tone and upon such 


Sir Horace Farquhar. 


of the obligations and duties, he would 
not say of a Member of the House of 
Commons, but simply of a citizen of the 
Empire, as the one to which they had 
just listened. [Cheers.| He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies would feel, at all. events, 
that, though this subject might not 
perhaps receive its final sanction in the 
House by the vote of the House, or by 
his influence that night, it was only in 
its infancy. They would use every 
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possible opportunity, and opportunities 
would not be wanting, to raise it again. 
He thought that this Inquiry, when it 
was granted, should be made to comprise 
all the matters to which the Mover and 
Seconder of the Amendment had alluded. 
The people of England had a right to 
know whether, under the pretence of 
patriotism, a sham and sordid patriotism, 
a great Company, speculating not with 
their own money but the money of the 
misguided shareholders, had been trifling 
with the best interests of the country 
and besmirching the name of England. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he rose with great 
dttidence to address the House, because 
everyone must feel that the present posi- 
tion of affairs in South Africa was one of 
such difficulty and delicacy that every- 
one must desire to do what he could to 
help the Government and the High 
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carried out to the best advantage of 
South Africa and the Empire itself. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] They had to discuss 
that evening a question not so much of 
the past as of the future, though they 
had to discuss one portion of the past, 
and that had been raised already by two 
or three speakers. He rose more for the 
purpose of putting interrogatories to the 
right hon. Genteman than of criticising 
his action or desiring to oppose what he 
intended to do. The point the Opposi- 
tion wanted to be certain about—and 
after the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury they had some doubt about 
it—was what was going to be the nature 
of this Inquiry into these particular 
circumstances and into the operations of 
the Chartered Company ? Was there to 
be a proper and genuine Inquiry? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary had promised 


Commissioner in carrying out the pro-|an Inquiry into the circumstances of the 


blems which now confronted them. He | 


raid, and it was stated in the Queen’s 


was glad to think that no Party question | Speech that an Inquiry would be held. 
was involved. The late Opposition gave | But the right hon. Gentleman had also 


to the late Government their moral sup- 
port in regard to their colonial policy, 


and, speaking on behalf of the present | 
Opposition, he might say that they|held here and in Pretoria. 





|said that it was quite possible that all 


the information that was required would 
come out in the course of the trials to be 
Nothing, 


would give the Government their most | however, could be more unsatisfactory 
earnest support in endeavouring to clear|than the mere legal evidence with 





the name of England of any moral stain |regard to the criminal action of certain 
that might attach to it. Perhaps the | individuals. That was not the sort of 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for | Inquiry that would satisfy either that 
the Colonies would allow him also to con-| House or the country. — [‘‘ Hear, 
gratulate him on the pluck and prompti-| hear !’’| He had been rather struck by 
tude which could be traced in his action | the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
throughout the whole of this crisis. | which were to the effect that the pro- 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He was glad that | ceedings at the trial would tend to allay 
the right hon. Gentleman had recognised | the public curiosity which had been 
to the full the way in which he had been ‘aroused in connection with this matter. 
supported and in many cases antici-| This was not a matter with regard to 
pated by the High Commissioner. It| which it was sought to allay public 
was rather a curious instance of how | curiosity; it was a matter of public 
right must have been the policy of the| morality. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was 
Government here and the High Com-|the question that they desired should 
missioner in South Africa, that in many | be inquired into before a proper tribunal. 
cases the High Commissioner, by an|[{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They desired that 
hour or two, anticipated the telegrams of | there should be an Inquiry into the ques- 
the right hon. Gentleman, often & suggest-| tion how far the Chartered Company 
ing things which the Secretary of ‘State | was implicated in the raid. [‘‘ Hear, 
had telegraphed out to him. There had|hear!’’] The Inquiry ought not, he 
been an almost complete unanimity with | thought, to be one only in regard to the 
regard to all material points between the | position of the Chartered Company. 
Government at home and the High| What they wanted to know was, not 
Commissioner, and that showed that the | only the connection of the Company with 
action takenwas strong and effective, and|the raid, but also who was at the 
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bottom of it, and whether we had 
amongst us men who allowed others to 
incur bloodguiltiness in order to fill their 
own pockets. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That 
point no legal Inquiry would touch. 
What he wanted to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman in the most cordial spirit 
was, what would be the nature of the 
Inquiry he had promised, to what extent 
it would go, and when they might expect 
it would begin? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
said that, in his opinion, the Inquiry 
ought to be made by a public Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. That 
was a suggestion in which he cordially 
agreed. There was ample precedent for 
such a course being taken, and they 
believed that such a tribunal would be 
most likely to sift this matter to the 
bottom and to get at the truth. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] When the right hon. Gentle- 
man promised that there should be an 
adequate Inquiry, they wanted to know 
what would be the nature of it and to 
what extent it would go. It must 
necessarily take some time before they 
could get sufficient information that 
would enable them to discuss the future 
position of the Chartered Company. 
What was the right hon. Gentleman 
going to do in the interval so as to secure 
the South African Republic against 
a repetition of such raids? Without 
attempting in any way to prejudge the 
result of the Inquiry, he might say that 
they had ample evidence to show that 
the Charter of the Company must be so 
altered as to prevent a repetition of the 
outrage, by taking from the Company 
the control of their police and military 
forces, and to impose limitation upon 
their authority in the chartered territory. 
That was the least step that could be 
taken at the present moment. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ The Chartered Company 
could not but admit that they had broken 
an essential Article of the Charter and 
of the agreement which they had 
entered into in 1894, under which they 
had promised not to use any armed force 
without the sanction of the High Commis- 
sioner. There could be no doubt that, 
under the guise of employing the police, 
the Company had permitted the collec- 
tion of a large armed force upon their 
borders, and so threatened the existence 
of the South African Republic, and of 
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this fact they had kept the High Commis- 


sioner in complete ignorance. The 
Company pleaded ignorance of the 


matter, and this was not the first time 
that the Directors of the Company had 
shown their absolute impotence and 
ignorance in dealing with their Adminis- 
trator and Managing Director in South 
Africa. The House would be aware 
that in their letter in which they 
acknowledged the receipt of a former 
Dispatch, the Directors had expressed 
no word of regret that this raid should 
have occurred. The only expression of 
regret that was extracted from them was 
one ordered to be given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, 
who directed them to dismiss their 
Administrator, Dr. Jameson. It was 
quite unnecessary that he should follow 
the hon. Member for Northampton in 
his remarks as to the past history of the 
Chartered Company. That was hardly 
a matter for discussion at the present 
moment, because it was in some degree 
sub judice. It was quite sufficient for 
him to say that it was evident that the 
Directors here had no efficient control 
over their Administrator or over their 
Managing Director in South Africa, and 
that the Managing Director there had 
no control over the Administrator. As 
to the peculiar position of the South 
African Republic in reference to their 
foreign relations, he thought that some 
good might result from the difficulty that 
had had to be encountered, because we 
had now laid it down distinetly for all 
time that, as regarded those foreign 
relations, Great Britain intended to 
remain the paramount Power, having 
full control over such relations. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That principle had been laid 
down by previous Governments, but never 
so clearly as circumstances had com- 
pelled it to be laid down recently. 
** Hear, hear !’’?] With regard to the 
relations between this country and the 
South African Republic, they involved 
questions of great difficulty and delicacy, 
but he hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to tell them that 
President Kruger had accepted his 
cordial invitation to visit this country. 
In that case he was satisfied that 
President Kruger would receive a hearty 
welcome among us. [Cheers.] He 





trusted that the difficult questions he had 
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referred to would be approached by all 
those interested with a view to an amic- 
able settlement of them ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] He hoped that the publica- 
tion in this country of the Dispatch to 
President Kruger before it reached him, 
would not be regarded as an attempt on 
our part to force certain conditions down 
the throats of the burghers, and so give 
rise to unnecessary misunderstandings. 
If these matters were properly considered 
from the point of view of the South 
African Republic and of the British 
Government there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in coming to a regular agreement 
in regard to them, and certainly he 
thought everyone of them would think 
that the Government, under the present 
circumstances, had a moral right to inter- 
vene in regard to the Uitlander question. 
[Cheers.| Some there were who blamed 
the late Government for not having 
intervened previously in regard to these 
matters, but he was glad to see that the 
Secretary for the Colonies had fully 
justified in his Dispatch the action which 
they and their predecessors had taken. 
Matters had now come to a head, the 
Government had a moral right to inter- 
vene, and, as far as the Opposition were 
concerned, they should certainly cordially 
support that intervention——intervention 
which should be made on a friendly 
basis. From the speeches which had 
been made in South Africa by the repre- 
sentatives both of the Dutch and English, 
it was evident that there was a real 
desire out there that these matters 
should be treated, so far as was possible, 
as bygones, and that the two nations, who 
must live together, should be induced to 
do so on friendly terms. Everyone 
would desire to strengthen as far as 
could be the hands of the present or any 
other Government in bringing about 
unity throughout the whole of South 
Africa. Therefore the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, he trusted, be successful in 
his negotiations in regard to the Trans- 
vaal, and they asked him— indeed, they 
insisted—that, as regarded the Chartered 
Company, there should be a full and 
proper inquiry as to what had happened 
in the past, and how such occurrences 
might be prevented in the future. 
|* Hear, hear!” 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): The speech of my hon. 
Friend the late Under Secretary for the 
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Colonies has not relieved me of the 
anxiety which I feel lest, under the 
stress of a great, and what may have 
been a terrible event, issues may be 
confused which should be kept quite 
distinct from one another. It is a very 
vulgar impulse when a _ catastrophe 
has happened, or nearly happened, to 
think that somebody's head must be 
knocked, and that that must be the 
first head that presents itself. The 
Amendment before the House is, as I 
understand, that, in consequence of 
the action of Dr. Jameson in an alto- 
gether criminal invasion of the Transvaal, 
there must be an Inquiry into the 
Chartered Company, its position, past 
history, and as to its future. I demur 
to the second suggestion as following 
directly from the first. It is under the 
effect and impulse of the recent transac- 
tions that the Amendment was moved. 
T am not saying that there is not ground 
for investigation into the position of the 
Chartered Company. TI am no apologist 
for the Company, certainly its position 
will have to be investigated some day or 
other ; but to suggest that it should be 
investigated now, at once, and by a 
Select Committee which shall be brought 
into existence immediately, is to put the 
House in an extremely awkward position, 
and one which will be found to be 
unjustifiable, for it might turn out that 
what Dr. Jameson did was absolutely 
his individual act. I know nothing of 
the evidence, but you cannot have an 
investigation directed against the Char- 
tered Company without assuming some 
complicity with what their agent had 
done. You could not proceed in your 
Inquiry before a Select Committee 
without investigating the character 
of the action of Dr. Jameson, and 
the question of his own responsibility 
for it. I venture to think that an 
Inquiry into the position of the Chartered 
Company will probably be desirable on 
other grounds hereafter, but that you 
should desire it now is to seize hold of 
the present transaction in order to found 
upon it something which has no direct 
relation of cause and effect to it, and 
will lead to great embarrassment and 
difficulty. |‘ Hear, hear!”]  T shall 
not be suspected of desiring in any way 
to take away one atom of responsibility 
from Dr. Jameson, or whoever was at 


the back of him. I happened to be in 
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Africa, in a different part of the country, 
when I first -heard the news of the 
invasion of the Transvaal, and I cannot 
express sufficiently the disgust I felt 
at that news. [Opposition cheers.) 
Knowing something of the composition 
of society in South Africa, knowing the 
way in which the European inhabitants 
of that part of the world are divided, 
and the political difficulties of the case, 
one could not but see in the act of Dr. 
Jameson something which would inter- 
fere altogether with the peaceful solution 
of the problems there, and produce 
something like war from end to end of 
the country. Anyone who had any 
knowledge of the feelings of the Dutch 
inhabitants of the Cape, or of the 
Afrikander population, or of the senti- 
ments of the Orange Free State, or who 
realised anything of the characteristics 
of the Boer of the Transvaal, must know 
that it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the mining agents and _ financial 
intriguers of Johannesburg could not 
furnish an atom of justification for the 
invasion. The fears which were expressed 
in the letter which Dr. Jameson is said 
to have received, and which moved him 
to action, the fears of a massacre and of 
injury to be done to women and children, 
were fears which nobody who knew 


South Africa could for a moment 
have credited. [{‘ Hear hear!”| Then 
we have heard of the disorders, 


but there was nothing leading up to the 
representations made to Dr. Jameson. 
He ought not to have yielded, and when 
T heard of his defeat and surrender I 
gave unqualified thanks for the results 
|cheers|, and if the Boers chose to raise 
their voices in singing the 68th Psalm I 
should have joined with them heartily. 
[Loud cheers and laughter.| 1 refer not 
only to the feelings in the Orange Free 
State. We know that in Johannesburg 
the vast masses of the inhabitants dis- 
sented from the course proposed. They 
were content to look forward to a peace- 
able solution of the situation. They were 
confident that the time would come—and 
T am sure, although it might have been 
delayed, it would have come—when the 
difficulties of which they complained 
would be removed. The invitation sent 
out is disowned by the majority of the 
inhabitants of Johannesburg. I rejoice 
at the result. [Cheers.] I give un- 
qualified thanks to the Secretary of the 
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Colonies [cheers] for his admirable action 
in bringing about this admirable con- 
clusion. He has saved us from a great 
peril as well as South Africa. He has 
saved our character and he has saved our 
honour. He saw at once what was to 
be done, and he did not hesitate to do it. 
It has been said in another place that 
my right hon. Friend only did his duty. 
Ido not know anyone who could have 
acted better than my right hon. Friend 
in the situation in which he was placed, 
and I should find it extremely difficult 
to place a finger on one who would act 
so well. [Cheers.| He had advantages, 
no doubt, in doing what he did. He 
might have received different criticisms 
from those which were directed to 
him. There were men who hesitated ; 
there were those who thought it was too 
great a step—that he was. judging Dr. 
Jameson prematurely ; that he had better 
hold his hand, and one or two critics 
expressed wholly their dissent from his 
policy. The Zimes would- perhaps not 
have been so timid if another Secretary 
of State had been in power. I give 
praise in that he did not hesitate, and 
bear witness also to his connection with 
the High Commissioner. He, too, acted 
promptly. The High Commissioner was 
as quick in action as my right hon. Friend 
himself. [Cheers.| We have been work- 
ing in the same spirit, and I say this 
now: I confess I thought, when Sir 
Hercules Robinson was appointed, that 
the appointment was one of doubtful 
expediency. He had been connected 
with other matters since his retire- 
ment as High Commissioner which made 
it doubtful in my mind whether he 
should return to the post again. But he 
has shown in these transactions that he 
was free from any prepossessions, that 
he had no associations with anyone to 
check so as to check his activity. He 
has, in fact, shown that he was a worthy 
agent of my right hon. Friend. [ Cheers. 
Now, Sir, I have spoken rather strongly 
of Dr. Jameson and his action. Just 
by way of preventing any misunder- 
standing, I would like to say that I 
would not in all cases and in all circum- 
stances condemn what might be a march 
into a peaceful country of armed men. 
There are occasions, no doubt, when 
society is ripe for a change, when 
elements demand a change, when at a 
touch a complete transformation is 
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effected in the organisation of the com-! conduct of future advances upon the 
munity. Such an event happened in prog be aed beyond whose borders the 
instance of William TIT. when he came|advances are made. We might, for 
over here, and the same may be said|instance, throw upon the Cape—or we 
with regard to General Monk when he| might in the past have thrown upon the 
marched into Scotland. It is very Cape or a combination of Cape States—- 
different in South Africa, where there | the whole responsibility of the inevitable 
is nothing of the kind to justify the movement which goes outside the Cape 
raid of Dr. Jameson. [‘‘ Hear, hear,! | ‘and goes north. But we shall never do 
There is one other reason why I did|that. We shall never do it if we couple 
thank my right hon. Friend. I said he| with the assignment of that burden 
has vindicated our honour. He has|insistence on the observance of the 
saved us from very great embarrassments | whole responsibility—if we insist that 
with foreign countries. Had it not been | the colony to whose charge this is 
for him, what answer could we have|intrusted must bear the consequences, 
made to the intervention which has been | and must not come to us for assistance 
so strongly resented? [‘ Hear, hear!”]|except against some outside foe that 
It has not yet been referred to in this | they themselves have not provoked to 
House, but I will venture to refer to it attack them. That, I believe, would be 
myself. It may be asked why, if I. the best course, but I think it is abso- 
condemn this invasion so strongly—why, | lutely impracticable. The second course 
if I rejoice in the success of the Boers, | is to undertake the control of these un- 
do I resent the message which came from | settled territories outside our settled 
Berlin? My right hon. Friend has | colonies from Downing Street itself. I 
enabled me to resent it. If he had not! believe of all courses that is the worst. 
by his action vindicated the character of /Downing Street has not the knowledge, 
this country, and shown that we were cannot have the knowledge, has not the 
upholding law and order, and were no | agents to control the movements of a 
parties to the invasion of an independent | population such as I have described in 
State-—-for in this respect it was an | the territories which are unsettled. It 
independent State—I should not have |may be that upon the strength of what 
been able to resent the message of the | has recently happened—I hope not—we 
German Emperor. It was because of shall see a revulsion of feeling, that it 
what my right hon. Friend has done that | will be said we can have nothing but 
suspicion of our conduct was removed. | the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
I pass from that transaction to the/ruling directly throughout the whole 
Amendment before the House. I suggest length of South Africa outside the com- 
I have already given my reasons for munities already settled. I am sure 
believing that the appointment of a if we did that we should, in a very 
Select Committee is a premature step | short time, get into greater difficulties 
before the conclusion of the Inquiry | than we have recently had, and we 
which must be instituted in a Court of should not escape the possibility of a 
Law. But I will go further than that.| recurrence of exactly the same diffi- 
I will avow my own belief at this|culties. In fact, I believe they would 
moment that the probability is that it | come to us in a worse aspect, one from 
will be found necessary, after some|which we could much less easily dis- 
fashion or other, to keep up a chartered|engage ourselves. It seems to be 
company. There are only three courses | supposed that such action as Dr. Jame- 
really open to us in considering the | son’s would only be taken if Dr. Jameson 
question of the movement of our white | were the agent of a chartered company. 
immigrant population outside the borders | You might. have Dr. Jameson or another 
of our colonies into unoccupied lands, or | | person of the same character as a Com- 
lands occupied partly by civilised or | missioner under the Secretary of State 
wholly uncivilised people. We may do! [Opposition cries of “No, no.”}, and you 
what I believe is the best course, but| might find him doing in that capacity 
unfortunately it is one which the per- what Dr. Jameson has done. People 
tinacity, the persistence of this country | say “No.” Do they not know that such 
is not strong enough to maintain. We) things have been done by agents of the 
might throw the whole burden of — Office? Have you never heard 
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of a gentleman named Bartle Frere?) Once more I express my gratitude, the 
(Cheers.) It is only a Dr. Jameson who | gratitude which the nation, nay, all 
takes the bit between his teeth? The | Europe, ought to feel to the right hon. 
agents of the home Government have Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
again and again taken the bit between! Colonies for having enabled us to so 
their teeth and done things they have admirably come out of the difficulty, 
not been authorised to do. And |[Cheers.| 


{COMMONS} 


the difficulty of disowning them, check-| Tuer SECRETARY or STATE ror 
ing them, putting them aside, is| tur COLONTES (Mr. Josepn Cuamper- 


infinitely greater than that of check- 
ing or putting aside the agents of | 
a chartered company. You intervene 
with ease to stop a Dr. Jameson; you 
intervene with much greater difficulty to | been paid to me, especially by my hon. 
stop one of your ownagents. Itappears| Friend the Member for King’s Lynn, 
to me that to have a chartered company for the frankness with which the Colonial 
facilitates our control, although appar-| Office has treated the public in the 
ently giving up control. You must) course of these proceedings. I must 
watch chartered companies strictly, you| admit that the frankness and publicity 
must retain the power of checking them | which I have thought desirable to give 
at once, of disabling them from doing | to all my actions has also its disadvan- 
this or that, but you have really greater tages, and I am far from following my 
control over the agents of such com-|hon. Friend in recommending other 
panies than you have over agents of | Departments to follow my example. I 
your own. It appears to me probable’ shall in the course of the remarks I have 


LAIN, Birmingham, W.), who on rising was 
received with loud and general cheers, 
said: Mr. Speaker, in the course of this 
Debate some kind compliments have 


that the result of deliberation may be 
favourable to the principle of chartered 
companies ; but in any case do not let us 
have an immediate inquiry, at once con- 
fused and excited. It should be an 
Inquiry instituted for much larger 
ground than the mere transactions of 
the last month, The result of the 
Inquiry may be that it is convenient 
and expedient to maintain in the 
future chartered companies as they have 
been maintained in the past. Do 
not let us have an assault made upon 
these companies and their doings merely 
on account of this particular episode. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It is proper and 
necessary the companies should be from 
to time strictly supervised ; it is proper 
and necessary that their transactions 
should be periodically examined. Let 
that be done. Do not be carried away 
with the excitement of the recent month. 
Do not be carried away into another 
crisis, do not let us do another 
foolish thing by way of correcting the 
past. I apologise to the House for 


to make have to call the attention of the 

House to some of the difficulties which 
have followed upon that course of action. 

But, at all events, it has one advantage, 
| because T now rise to address the House 
with the certainty that everything—all 
the main events, at any rate—on which | 

have tospeak as to our proceedings and the 

policy of the Government have already 

been in the possession of the House for 
some hours, and have been considered. 
| Consequently, all Ihave to do now is to 
| fillinany gaps accidentally left ; to answer 
| questions that have been addressed to 
/me, and to supply explanations. In the 
| first place, I think I ought to recognise 
| the general spirit in which this Debate 
|has been conducted. I feel that both 
| inside and outside the House the greatest 
| appreciation has been shown of the diffi- 
| culties in which I suddenly found myself, 
‘and I agree with Lord Rosebery, who 
| observed the other day that I had been 
| praised beyond my merits. At the same 
time, I do not know that I regret that. 
|[Laughter.| Iam sorry, of course, that 





having, in the course of my remarks, | it gave umbrage to the noble Lord—I 
passed a little beyond the limits of the| am sorry that he should have taken it as 
Amendment before us, but I have felt it | though it were a slight upon himself or 
necessary to give expression to my feel- upon other Ministers. I do not think, 
ings in reference to the events in South | however, that under similar circumstances 
Africa. I conclude with an expression | of difficulty he has had any reason to 
once more of thanksgiving for the happy | complain of the treatment accorded to 
delivery we have had from a great peril.| him—{hear, hear!”|—but although I 
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regret that he should, as I say, have 
been in any way displeased, I am 
sorry, not only on personal grounds, 
which will be readily appreciated, but 
on the public ground that this is only 
one other evidence that when any 
Minister, whatever his Party or opinions 
may be, is called upon to represent his 
country in a time of crisis and of diffi- 
culty, he may rest assured of the support 
of all Parties and all classes. [Cheers.] 
Well, now, Sir, I propose to deal in order 
of time—because it seems to me that 
that will be the most convenient course, 
with the different questions that have 
been addressed to me. In the first 
place, I notice that some remarks have 
been made upon the ignorance in which 
it is supposed that the Colonial Office, 
and still more the High Commissioner 
in South Africa, was in regard to recent 
occurrences. I ask the House to bear 
in mind that it is always easy to be wise 
after the event [“hear, hear!”], and 
that circumstances which at a given 
moment appear to have no importance 
might assume a tremendous importance 
after you know that they form a part of 
a large series of events. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
| would also ask the House to distinguish 
between two different things as to which 
[think there has been a great deal of 
confusion. These two things are the 
proceedings at Johannesburg—the agita- 
tion of the Uitlanders, and any disturb- 
ances which might have been anticipated 
from that agitation—and the invasion 
of Dr. Jameson. The two things are 
absolutely separate [“‘hear, hear! ”]; 
and practically I may say that while 
everybody knew about the probabilities 
of the agitation in the Transvaal, nobody, 
I believe, knew about the invasion of 
Dr. Jameson. Now, as to the condition 
of affairs in the Transvaal. That was, 
as I say, an open secret. It would have 
been necessary that we should have been 
blind and deaf if we had not been 
acquainted with the rumours, not only 
in Africa, but in London, as to the pro- 
babilities of a disturbance of some kind 
or another if the claims of the Uitlanders 
were not recognised by the Transvaal 
Government. That was known, I venture 
to say, long before I came into office. It 
was known to the late Government, and 
has, in fact formed the subject of per- 
sistent rumour during the last two years. 
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[“ Hear, hear!”] But it became espe- 
cially definite during the month of last 
December. At that period, not for the 
first time in the history of these events, 
but in December, actually the date was 
fixed by rumour. It was stated in some 
papers published in London that ona 
particular date towards the end of 
December there would be an outbreak on 
the part of the discontented Uitlanders, 
in the Transvaal, and it was open talk on 
the subject that Mr. Montagu White, 
the Agent-General of the Transvaal, had 
telegraphed to his Government calling 
their attention to these» rumours and 
warning them to be on their guard. Of 
course, if it is asked, Did we know of these 
rumours? did Sir Hercules Robinson 
know of them? I answer, of course, that 
we did. The man in the street knew of 
them, and we certainly were not more 
ignorant than he was. But is it suggested 
that, knowing of these rumours, we 
ought to have interfered? I confess that 
it appears to me that there was abso- 
lutely no ground for intervention on our 
part. We had explicitly repudiated any 
right of interference in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal, and there was 
no proof that any representation of any 
kind would have been favourably re- 
ceived by any party concerned. Cer- 
tainly our assistance was not sought by 
President Kruger, who was, of course, 
informed of the rumours to which IT refer. 
But he did not apply to us, and it was 
not likely that he would. It is absurd 
to suppose that he should have applied 
to us to intervene in any way in the 
matter. Then, did the persons who had 
grievances, which are acknowledged, 
apply to the British Government to 
make any representations, friendly or 
otherwise? Certainly not ; they did the 
exact opposite. Every public statement 
made by any of the leaders of the Uit- 
landers was to the effect that they abso- 
lutely repudiated what they were pleased 
to call the Imperial factor. [* Hear, 
hear!”] They did not wish our inter- 
ference ; they did not ask our assistance. 
They were seeking reforms of one kind 
or another, but they had no idea of sup- 
planting the rule of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment by the rule of the British 
Government. Their only idea was to 
alter the form of the Government of the 
Republic, and to substitute for the pre- 
sent leaders other leaders, who, I suppose, 
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were to be the leaders of the agitation.|Transvaal Republic. [ Hear, hear!”] 
T say, then, that under these cireum-| Tt has been alleged that Sir Jacobus de 
stances, not being called upon by either | Wet ought to have kept us better in- 
party to interfere, I think it would have|informed. I can bring no complaint 
heen rather presumptuous if we had| whatever against that gentleman. He 
offered any intervention. — | “ Hear, | has kept the Government informed. 
hear!”] But I will say one thing more. |Since’ 1894 we have had constant dis- 
It is true that these rumours were pre-| patches from him representing the pre- 
cise and definite, and, looking back now | vailing impression of the state of affairs 
with the full knowledge we possess, it) at Johannesburg; but the result is in 
may be said that they were prophetic, regard to those gentlemen who have 
and that we ought to have accepted them | been conducting this agitation, and who 
as true. But at the time we had nomore|have been crying “wolf” so often, that 
reason to believe that these rumours, | when,the wolf was at the door it was a 
prophecies, and boasts were true than! matter of the gravest doubt whether 
had the British Government reason to!|anything serious was about to occur. 





believe that the prophecies, rumours, and | 
boasts of two years before ought to have | 
been accepted. In 1894 Lord Loch went | 
to Pretoria, when there was great agita- | 
tion, and it appeared at one time as if| 
some actual disturbance might break out. 
At the same time Sir Jacobus de Wet 
informed the Government of the position | 
of affairs, and warned them that at any | 
moment serious disturbances might break 
out. The warnings in July, 1894, were as | 
precise, as definite, as the warnings we 
had in December, 1895. Let me say that 
I think an injustice has been done to 
Sir Jacobus de Wet. I do not know 
whether his Dutch name has suggested 
that he is a sympathiser of the Transvaal 
Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Read the 
article in the Fortnightly Review three 
months ago. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I am not 
responsible for that article, nor for the 
gentleman who wrote it. But, in any 
case, I think there has been an impression 
on the part of some of those who have 
attacked him that, because this gentle- 
man has a Dutch name, therefore he is 
in the interests of the South African 
Republic. That is absolutely the reverse 
of the case. [Cheers.| The only doubt 
that the British Government, I believe, 
had with regard to his appointment was 
that he was so well known to sympathise 
with the grievances of the Uitlanders | 
that it was doubtful whether he was a| 
sufficiently influential person to represent | 
us at Pretoria, sufficiently persona grata | 
with President Kruger. Certainly no} 
charge can be brought against him that | 
he was a sympathiser in any wrong sense | 
with the views of the Government of the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 





Let me put in a word for a much deserv- 
ing class—the public servants of the 
Crown and the officials of the Colonial 
Office; Again and again, when speaking 
about this agitation, and in the Colonies 
I have visited, IT have heard complaints 
made as to the impossibility and absurdity 
of governing those distant countries by 
means of clerks in an offices who could 
not know anything about what was going 
on or the local circumstances, All that 
has happened lately proves that those 
admirable public servants, without the 
least hope of public recognition—for 
whatever their merits may be, they are 
covered by the public appearance of their 
chief—have proved that they knew a 
good deal more than those who were 
supposed by local knowledge or local 
intuition tobe betteracquainted. [ Cheers. | 
For what is the state of the case? While 
in Johannesburg, in Cape Town, all 
throughout South Africa, it was believed 
that this agitation was a serious one, 
which was likely to break out on a par- 
ticular day, and which would topple 
down the Government of the Transvaal 
as if a pack of cards, the information 
at my disposal, and the result of many 
years of experience and knowledge of 
this question, was that all the probabilities 
were against anything of the kind, that 
the condition of affairs at Johannesburg 
would not justify the belief that there ~ 
would be anything in the nature of a 
serious revolution. There was a con- 
stitutional agitation going on which 
might sooner or later end in serious dis- 
turbance, but at the moment it was not 
ripe for anything of the kind. Their 
view of the case proved to be the true 
one ; and on December 26 whathappened? 
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It was, I think, the date fixed by public 
rumour for the insurrection, for the revo- 
lution. There was no insurrection, there 
was no revolution. There was a mani- 
festo published by a committee, which 
was @ perfectly constitutional declaration 
of real grievances, and there was a 
demand for redress. There was a 
declaration on January 6, a fortnight 
later, that a public meeting would be 
called in order to pass a resolution. There 
is a good deal of difference between a 
revolution and a resolution. [Laughter 
and cheers.| That is where this matter 
would have stopped for the present. 
There would be nothing more than a most 
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Hercules Robinson, to his ability and 
special capacity with regard to matters 
in South Africa, where he enjoyed in 
an exceptional manner the confidence of 
all sections of the people. [Cheers.] I 
will say, as I have already said in my 


to Sir Hercules Robinson, and I think 
the country is indebted to him, for the 
promptitude and energy he has shown 
throughout this transaction. [Cheers.] 
|The Leader of the Opposition said that, 
80 ignorant were some persons of what 
was going on, that it appeared as though 
it had been left to the Colonial Office to 
tell Sir Hercules Robinson of the in- 
vasion. That is, I think, due to a mis- 





important and most interesting constitu- 
tional agitation, based, I believe, on most 
legitimate grievances—there would have 
been nothing more than that if it had 
not been for the unfortunate—I mean to 
say unfortunate in the interests of South 
Africa and of the good feeling that ought 
to exist between the two races in that 
country—and the unjustifiable invasion 
of the Transvaal by Dr. Jameson. 
[|Cheers.| That is the second point, 
which has to be kept absolutely separate 


from the question of the condition of | 


affairs within the Transvaal. If it is 
asked of me, “ Was the High Commis- 
sioner, were other people, ignorant of this 
projected invasion?” I say to the best 
of my knowledge and belief that every- 
body, that Mr. Rhodes, that the Chartered 
Company, that the Reform Committee of 
Johannesburg, and the High Commis- 
sioner were all equally ignorant of the 
intention or action of Dr. Jameson. 
[Cheers.| That is the belief which I 
express to the House after having care- 
fully examined all the statements of all 
the parties concerned. ([Cheers.| The 
Leader of the Opposition made a remark 
which, if left without notice, would carry 
with it an imputation on Sir Hercules 
Robinson which he certainly does not 
deserve. When Sir Hercules Robinson 
was appointed I criticised the appoint- 
ment; I said not a word against Sir 
Hercules personally. I thought the cir- 
cumstances of the appointment and the 
policy of it were open to objection. I 
think so still ; but that has only regard 
to general principles which I desired to 
see established in the Civil Service, and 
especially in the Colonial Service of 
the Crown. It had no _ reference 
whatever to the personal honour of Sir 
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apprehension on the part of the right hon. 
| Gentleman, who seems to think that the 
|Colonial Office was aware of the pro- 
| bability of the invasion before it took 
| place. That is not the case. It is due 
| to a telegram I have published, in which 
I said to Sir Hercules Robinson that it 
was stated to me that a force might cross 
the border. I will state frankly to the 
House the genesis of that telegram. 
When the alleged and rumoured insurrec- 
tion at Johannesburg came to an end, 
when it appeared to be a complete fiasco, 
so far as anything like violent or revolu- 
tionary proceedings were concerned, we 
all believed that everything was at an 
end, and that there was no reason to 
suppose that anything like a crisis was 
at hand. At the same time the matter 
oceupied the attention of all of us, and 
especially the attention of the officials of 
| the Colonial Office. It occurred to one 
|of those officials, Mr. Fairfield, who is 
the head of the department, and who I 
fancy knows more about South African 
affairsthan probably any other living man 
—{“ hear, hear ! ”|—thinking over every- 
thing, remembering what combustible 
materials there were in South Africa, 
and remembering what had _ been 
threatened and boasted—it occurred to 
him, “ Can it be possible that something 
of this sort may take place?” Accord- 
ingly he wrote to me—I was at Birming- 
ham at the time—and put the suggestion 
before me. My answer was, as appears 
in the Blue-book : “It is incredible, but 
at the same time no precaution can be 
too great to prevent a mischief of that 
kind; let us telegraph Sir Hercules 
Robinson to warn him and to put him 
on inquiry.” In fact what I really 
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wished to suggest was that privately—j|were brought down, and from that 
I did not like to suggest to him that he | number, not the whole, but 125 men were 
should put it to Mr. Rhodes officially, as | taken over, and they remained at Mafe- 
I thought that would be almost an insult king. So that the so-called concentra- 
—and confidentially he should bring the tion of force consisted up to about the 
matter before Mr. Rhodes, in order, if| 16th of December of 198 men at Pitsani, 


Answer to Her 


there was the slightest possibility of 
such a thing, it might be nipped in the 
bud. That is the wholestory. [Cheers.] 
We had no more information than any- 
hody else. It was an idea that crossed 
the mind of one of the officials at the 
Colonial Office upon which we acted, and, 
as it happened, unfortunately, it had a. 
hetter foundation than any of usimagined. 
Well, then, it has been said that we 
ought to have been aware of the prepara- 
tions. I think that also is due to a mis- 
apprehension of what those preparations | 
were. When the force crossed the 
border there was a telegram to the effect 
that 800 men or more had crossed the) 
border. It was really a very much. 
smaller force. The total number of men 
who crossed the border, according to a 
telegram from Sir Hercules Robinson, 
was only 510. We cannot make out as| 
many as that. My own belief is that! 
the total force was under 500. Let us, 


Cape Town or elsewhere. 


25 or 30 miles from Mafeking, and 125 
men at Mafeking itself. In order to 
make up the number of 510 we have to 
account for another 187 men. As say, 
I am not certain that that is the real 
number, because we are not quite certain 
of the total number that crossed the 
border. One telegram says they were 
brought down from Buluwayo ; but I 
cannot confirm that, as it is most difficult 
to find out the exact truth. I cannot 
say whether they came from Buluwayo 
or whether they were enlisted from 
volunteers who offered themselves at 
At all events 
that additional number of men which 
made up the total to 500 were only 
brought in at the last moment—some- 
where between the 16th of December 


‘and the time of the raid.- The mere 


statement of these facts, I think, justifies 
me in saying that there is no ground 
whatever to complain of Si: Hercules 


see how that force was made up. We! Robinson for not having reported the 
knew in the first place that there were, | circumstances of which he seys, in the 
I believe it is called, two troops. At all | Dispatch No.121,hewas entirely ignorant, 
events there were 198 men at Pitsani on | and of which, if he had heen aware, I do 
the lst of December. They were brought | not think he would necessarily have seen 
down on the pretext, which is a perfectly | anything requiring special precautions. 
reasonable pretext, and T am not certain |[Chcers.| I think it is confirmatory of 
it was not a perfectly true one at the | that view that we had had no representa- 


time, that they were wanted to guard 
the works on the new railway, and also 
that, as Mafeking was the terminus of 
the railway, it was cheaper and more 
convenient to keep the headquarters 
there, as the Government had previously | 


found, than at a much greater distance. | 


When the Bechuanaland protectorate 
was transferred to}the Company it became 


tion whatever from President Kruger, 
It has been suggested that President 
Kruger was prepared for this invasion, 
that he induced the invasion, that he 


was a sort of agent provocateur, and that 


he knew all about the matter beforehand. 
Of course I am not omniscient, but 


I believe that President Kruger, in say- 
ing, as I believe he has said, that he was 





absolutely necessary that their police | utterly unaware of any intention of this 
should be increased to do the work which kind, is speaking the absolute truth. 
our police had hitherto been doing. They |[Cheers.| That is my present opinion. 
made a perfectly natural request that we He had his patrols all along the border. 
should hand over the police to them. I Those patrols, I believe, were seen by 
objected, not simply in the interests of | some of the troops that came down from 
the police themselves, because no pressure | Buluwayo, and if the troops that came 
could be put upon them, but I agreed | down from Buluwayo saw President 
that they should be brought down, and| Kruger’s patrols, President Kruger’s 
that the Chartered Company should) patrols must have seen the troops that 
select from them those whom it desired|came down from Buluwayo. [Loud 
to employ for its own work. Accord-|/laughter.]| Therefore I do not doubt 
ingly a considerable number of the police | that President Kruger knew that there 
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were certain troops on the border, but 
what I mean is that I have no reason, 
at the present, to doubt his assertion 
that he did not know that any invasion 
was intended or probable. My argu- 
ment is this, that if, knowing what he 
knew, which was practically what Sir 
Hercules Robinson knew, President 
Kruger did not see in that any cause for 
alarm or any cause to make any kind of 
representation to the British Govern- 
ment, it would be,I think, most un- 
reasonable to bring any accusation 
against Sir Hercules Robinson, who 
certainly had no more reason to be 
suspicious than President Kruger himself. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Before T leave this 
part of the subject I should like to say 
one word more. TI am trying in all this 
business to keep an absolutely open 
mind, not to pledge myself to any con- 
clusion, because new information comes 
forward continuously, and my opinion 
may be changed if the result of further 
inquiry gives reason for it. But I want 
to protest against any prejudgment on 
one side or the other. [Cheers.] I take 
up the remark of my right hon. Friend 
the member for Bodmin, who said—and 
I wish the House to remember this— 
that even if there had been a concentra- 
tion of troops—and I really think what 
took place hardly amounts to that—and 
if that concentration had been known to 
Sir H. Robinson and to the world, it 
does not at all follow that that would 
have given any cause for interference. 
There is no objection that I know of 
that could reasonably be taken to a con- 
centration of that kind, unless you have 
reason to believe that it takes place with 
a criminal motive. This is not the first 
time there has been a concentration of 
troops upon the border. My hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Buxton) will bear 
me out that in July, 1894, there was a 
disturbance at Johannesburg, and an 
outbreak was expected at any moment. 
What happened? The British Bechu- 
analand Police were collected and con- 
centrated at Mafeking, and other forces 
were under orders to move. Was that 
wrong? Of course it was done by the 
High Commissioner, but was it wrong ? 
Certainly not. In my opinion it was 
absolutely right, and justified by the cir- 
cumstances. When your neighbour's 


house is on fire, you are quite right to 
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get out your apparatus in order to ex- 
tinguish it, and nobody can accuse you 
unless they can prove that you are 
bringing it out, not with the object of 
stopping mischief, of preventing damage, 
of interfering with general consent, but 
with the deliberate. intention of promot- 
ing the mischief that you profess a 
desire to prevent. [Cheers.] All I ask 
is that in all these cases we must bear in 
mind that you have not only to prove a 
fact, but a criminal motive connected 
with that fact. [“ Hear, hear!”|] Why, 
Sir, I have referred to the action of our 
own Government, an action with which 
I desire to identify myself. What has 
been the action of another Govern- 
ment? What has been the action 
of the German Government? There 
was a disturbance in the Trans- 
vaal, and the German Government pro- 
posed, with or without the consent of 
Portugal, to land troops at Delagoa Bay 
and to send them up into the Transvaal. 
I am not complaining of their action, 
but surely, if it be legitimate for them to 
provide against mischief of this sort, it 
might be perfectly legitimate for other 
Powers to do the same. All I wish in 
these matters is that we should hold our- 
selves prepared to reserve our final judg- 
ment till we have all the facts before us. 
[Cheers.] I am afraid that in South 
Africa matters have not been always 
conducted with that regularity which is 
observed in European complications. 17 
might, if I wished to enter on an argu- 
ment, point to circwmstances in which 
the Transvaal Government were engaged 
in proceedings which it would be very 
hard to justify—I am referring to the 
trek into British Bechuanaland. I am 
referring to it in order to say that, 
although those proceedings cost this 
country more than a million of money in 
the expedition which fortunately was 
bloodless, yet we never made them the 
pretext for maintaining an attitude of 
hostility to the South African Republic, 
we have never received, never asked for, 
any indemnity [cheers] ; and, while I am 
one of the first to recognise the modera- 
tion and the magnanimity that President 
Kruger has shown in regard to recent 
events, I claim that he has only fol- 
lowed the example which has been set 
in preceding years by the British Gov- 
ernment. [Cheers.| I come to another 
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branch of the subject. We are asked|order to punish individuals? No, that 
what is intended to be done with regard |is not the object of anyone in this 
to the Inquiry which is promised in the| House. [“ Hear, hear!”] The object 


Answer to Her 


Queen’s Speech. 
that Inquiry shall be full and searching. 
[Cheers.| Now, into what are we to 
inquire? In my opinion there are three 
matters as to which we want more in- 
formation. The first is as to Dr. Jame- 
son’s. invasion and all the circumstances 
attending it. Secondly, as to the pro- 
ceedings connected with the agitation in 
Johannesburg. And the third is as to 
the administration and the responsibility 
of the Chartered Company. 
hear !”] 


of those, I take it that that, in all pro-| 


bability, will be fully inquired into in the 
course of the proceedings which will be 
held as soon as Dr. Jameson and his 
companions return to this country. As 


regards the second question, the responsi- | 


bility of the leaders of the agitation —-— 


I have promised that | 


[“« Hear, | 
Now, Sir, as regards the first 


is to see whether the Company are fit 
|and proper persons to continue to be in- 
trusted with the administration of this 
territory. [Cheers.| Therefore, if this 
Inquiry is to be gone into at all, it must 
include the objects demanded by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. I do 
not see how that Inquiry could be satis- 
| factory which was confined simply to an 
‘incident of that general administration 
‘and did not include the whole. [“ Hear, 
j I say that as much in the 
interest of the Chartered Company as in 
any other interest, because it appears to 
‘me that it is only fair to the Chartered 
| Company that they should not be judged 
by a particular incident in which, un- 
doubtedly, according to their own 
account, they have been badly served by 
their officials, but that they should be 





| hear!” 


| 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : I beg judged by the whole course of their 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; but administration ; and if they can show, 
will he tell us how a criminal Inquiry as they claim to be able to show, that on 
into Dr. Jameson’s conduct would admit | the whole their administration has been 
of an investigation into the question of | |in the public interest and for the public 
how far the Chartered Company had to | benefit, then I believe that much will be 
do with it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] forgiven to them. [Cheers.] As regards 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is | this matter of complicity, I do not think 
not the point. I have divided the it is fair to ask the Government to 
Inquiry into three heads. [ Cheers. | The | pledge themselves definitely at | the 
Chartered Company is the third. The | present time. No one can tell what is 
first is Dr. Jameson’s criminality, and | coming out at these two trials ; and for 
that will be disposed of by the trial. ‘this particular question I attach more 
Then comes the alleged complicity of the | | importance to the trial at Pretoria than 
leaders of the agitation in Johannesburg ; | ;| I do to the trial of Dr. Jameson. 
that is being inquired into at Pretoria,in| Mr. T. M. HEALY : Are the British 
the proceedings which are being held by Government represented at the Pretoria 
the Government there. The third is the | trial ? 
complicity of the Chartered Company;) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes. 
and to that hon. Gentlemen, and, as I | President Kruger offered to place at the 
understand, right hon. Gentlemen oppo- | disposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
site, add the claim that not only their | all the documents and the proofs that he 
complicity in recent events, but also| has, and Mr. Rawlinson, who has been 
their general administration, should be | sent out by the Treasury, has been told 
the subject of inquiry. [‘ Hear, hear!”] | to place himself in communication with 
But if there is to be an Inquiry into the the Transvaal Government with that 
Chartered Company, what object is to be object. Besides, Mr. Rose-Innes, a 
effected? With a vindictive object, in highly-respected and capable member of 
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the Bar in South Africa, has been 
instructed on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government to attend and watch the 
trial at Pretoria and to report every- 
thing to the home authorities. There- 
fore it would be absurd for me to do more 
than say that we shall watch the result 
with the greatest care and attention, in 
order that when the result is brought 
before us the House will have the oppor- 
tunity of considering whether they have 
got all the information they want or 
whether they want more. And if it 
appears that the House wants more, it 
will, of course, be able to obtain it ; and 
certainly, if it appears that more infor- 
mation is desirable in the public interest, 
the Government will heartily support 
the demand. I have been asked about 
the nature of the Inquiry which would 
then be held. Again I think that is 
rather premature. [‘ Hear, hear !”} 
That the Inquiry would be a full one is 
admitted ; but there is a question as to 
whether the Inquiry should take the 
form of a Committee of the House of 
Commons. A Joint Committee has 
inquired on many previous occasions in 
our history into the position of similar 
companies—as, for example, that of the 
East India Company; and if it be 
desired to have a general Inquiry into 
the policy of the Chartered Company, 
and as to the desirability of intrusting 
the Company with these large powers, 
that no doubt is a matter for a House of 
Commons Committee, and no other form 
of Commission. But if it be desired to 
trace the source of a particular accusa- 
tion it might be a question for subsequent 
consideration whether a judicial Com- 
mission would not be a better means of 
arriving at the truth. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
In these matters the House must under- 
stand that the Government have abso- 
lutely an open mind, and will make their 
recommendations to the House when the 
result of the preliminary Inquiry becomes 
known. My hon. Friend the late Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Buxton) 
asked me a very necessary question— 
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This is a provisional state of things ; and 
while these inquiries are going on what 
are you going to do in order to secure 
the country from a repetition of what 
has occurred? It is absolutely necessary 
to make a provisional arrangement. 1 
have been asked to revoke the Charter. 
In the course of the Debate allusion has 
been made to the influential character of 
the Company, and, although there is no 
trace of that in the discussion |/aughter, 
to the probability that enormous pressure 
has been brought to bear by the friends 
of the Company on anyone who might 
have to be concerned with the Inquiry. 
It is only right to state to the House 
that, with two exceptions, no pressure, 
no representation, no suggestion of any 
kind, direct or indirect, has been brought 
to bear upon the Colonial Office. The 
first exception was the Chartered Com- 
pany, who made and challenged a full 
Inquiry ; and the other was a number of 
Radical Associations which sent resolu- 
tions, all to the same effect, claiming that 
the Charter should be immediately with- 
drawn. | Laughter.| I do not think that 
the demand is an unnatural one under 
the circumstances [‘ hear, hear !”] ; and 
it is not one that would be made by 
any judicial or impartial people, because, 
in the first place, of the general 
recognition of the fact that you must 
not condemn people until they are 
tried, [‘ Hear, hear !”] That is a self- 
evident proposition. Then the second 
reason is that involved in this matter, 
are not merely the interests of the 
gentlemen who have been denounced 
by the hon. Member for Northampton— 
the promoters and directors of those 
Companies—but the shareholders ; and 
the shareholders of the Chartered Com- 
pany are influential, if even only from 
their numbers. There are 30,000 of 
them, of whom 10,000 are foreigners, 
mostly Frenchmen, and it would be a 
very strong thing to deal adversely with 
their property unless there was a most 
absolute case against them. [ Hear, 
hear!”] We must spare the innocent, 
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even if the guilty are to be punished ; 
and I presume that even to the hon. 
Member for Northampton the share- 
holders are in the nature of innocent 
persons. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Some of them. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Gentleman will admit that there are 
seven just men among the 30,000. 
[ Renewed laughter), and for their sake, 
at least, until there is an investigation, 
their property cannot be taken away. 
I will now speak of a more serious 
matter—the question arises from those 
proceedings—whether the administration 
of these territories should continue in the 
same form and in the same hands. That 
is a question, I admit, that must be 
seriously discussed when the result of the 
Inquiry is known. But there is another 
question. Supposing those who are now 
accused are found guilty, will that be a 
reason for deciding that in the future 
territories of this kind are to be con- 
trolled directly by the Government of 
this country, and are not to be placed as 
before under the control of a chartered 
company’? That is a question on which 
I entertain a strong opinion; and, 
though IT do not think it is connected 
with the present Inquiry, I will state it 
to the House. I say that in the interest 
of this country, in the interest of the 
development of these new estates to 
which we become entitled, it would be 
fatal if they were handed over to the 
control even of the Department which I 
have the honour to represent. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I cannot conceive that such a 
Department could do the work that has 
been done by the existing Chartered 
Company, or by any of its successors. 
T am perfectly sure that if the persons 
responsible for the development of those 
territories had to go, as I have had to 
go, over and over again, to the Treasury 
to ask their assent to an expenditure of 
£5 [laughter], it would have been per- 
fectly impossible for them, or for any- 
body in my position, to have done what 
the Chartered Company have already 
done, or another Chartered Company 
might have done in their place, to make 
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railways, to make hundreds of miles of 
roads, to do everything to bring into 
rapid occupation the territories which 
have been submitted to their rule. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Therefore, let the 
House understand, as to this question 
between the Chartered Company and the 
Government, that you may have, if you 
like, a system which may’be more con- 
trolled by the House of Commons ; but 
that you will not have in it a system that 
will be productive in the long run of the 
success or speedy development of these 
untried countries. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| 
That, however, is largely for the future ; 
but, at the same time, one thing has been 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt, and 
that is that the Chartered Company—I 
put it in a way that is non-committal— 
have either been unwilling, or been un- 
able, to control their officers, to prevent 
what has taken place. That is a state 
of things that should not be allowed to 
continue. [Opposition chvers.| We 
have to see that a repetition of what 
we all deplore and condemn shall be 
made absolutely impossible, and im- 
possible from the moment of the 
commission of the last offence. We 
have to guarantee to President Kruger 
and to all who are concerned, that it will 
be absolutely impossible that anything 
of the sort shall again take place ; that, 
in fact, while the Chartered Company 
will now, at all events, pending any 
future decision by the House of Com- 
mons, be permitted to continue its useful 
work of developing the countries under 
its charge, the power will be, and has 
been, taken from it to do the mischief 
which we regret. [‘‘ Heat, hear!”| 
These are the demands which I have made 
on behalf of the Government upon the 
Chartered Company, and which the 
Chartered Company have accepted. We 
have informed them that all their mili- 
tary and police forces will be taken from 
their control, that they will be placed 
under officers appointed entirely by her 
Majesty’s Government, and that they will 
take their orders from the High Com- 
missioner of her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 
And hold no shares 1 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
think that any complaint of that kind 
has hitherto been made against persons 
in the service of the Crown. hear, 
Of course, as these officers and police wil 
be doing the work of the Company, 
under the orders of the Government, the 
Company will have to pay for them. In 
future no magistrates will be appointed 
unless they have legal and colonial ex- 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do that in 
Treland. 
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to have influenced the price of the shares 
in the slightest degree. The ways of the 
narket are a mystery to me, and I do not 
suppose the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton would expect me to instruct him in 
them. [Loud laughter.| I will, how- 
ever, say something with regard to the 
interview, because I observe that certain 
misapprehensions have arisen which are 
of some importance, having regard to 
the fact that everything that takes place 
here, even the very slightest matters that 
appear in the papers, may be, and often 
are telegraphed to the Transy aal, and 


it would be unwise of the hon. Member | there used by those who I think are the 
to carry the parallel toofar. [Laughter | enemies both of this country and of 
The border authority of the British |South Africa generally. One of these 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, which | misapprehensions is that the Dispatch 
marches with the Transvaal Republic,| which I have published was a conse- 
will be the commandant of the military | quence of, or in some way or other de- 





forces—that is to say, an officer in the | 
service of her Majesty. The magistrate 
in the railway strip where the railway | 
is now being extended from Mafeking | 
to Buluwayo, will be an Imperial 
magistrate of the same kind, but 
not the same person, as_ the magis- 
trate already appointed for the reserves 
of Khama aud Sebele. Lastly, officers 
of the police, whether the commanding 
officer or the others, will be authorized 
to communicate directly with her 
Majesty’s Government and with the 
High Commissioner. Without pre- | 
judging in any way any future 
decision upon this matter, I think IT may 





say that, whether the Chartered Com-| 
pany is hereafter declared to be guilty | 


or innocent, at all events, in this! 
preliminary stage, we have deprived 
them of the possibility of doing any harm | 
either in the Transvaal or to British | 


interests. [Cheers.| I think, saieebiané,| 


| pended on, the interview I had with Mr. 
Rhodes. I wish to say that that Dis- 
patch was completed, printed, and signed 
before I saw Mr. Rhodes, that I did not 
‘show it to Mr. Rhodes, and he was not 
aware of it till he saw it in the 
newspapers, and that no change was 
| made in it in consequence of my interview 
with him. Therefore I, and I alone, am 
responsible for the Dispatch, and Mr. 
Rhodes, at all events, among the many 
offences alleged against him, had nothing 
to do with that document. A second 
point with regard to which I wish to 
correct a rumour is that the Government 
or I had anything whatever to do with 
Mr. Rhodes’s decision to leave for South 
Africa; that was a matter entirely 
within his own competence; and [ 
offered him no advice and no opinion 
upon his action. Mr. Rhodes told me 
/he intended to go back to Africa with 
the sole object of developing the material 


we may wait for further inquiry before | resources of the country which bears his 
we come to a final decision. I come to| name. It must be remembered that he 


another point on which the hon. Member | 
for Northampton asked me some ques- | 
tions. He inquired as to the visit Mr. 
Rhodes paid me at the Colonial Office, 
and said that after the visit there was a 
large rise in the shares of the Chartered 
Company. I admit I do not follow the 
markets very closely, and I do not know 
what the fluctuations have been; but if 
there have been such fluctuations I quite 
admit I an really incapable of explaining 
them. I know nothing, absolutely 
nothing, took place in the interview be- 
tween Mr. Rhodes and myself that ought 








goes back in a very different position 
from that which at one time he occupied. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Rhodes was, I 
think, the most ‘powerful man in South 
Africa. He was powerful not because, 
or certainly not chiefly because, he was 
managing director of the Chartered 
Company, but because he was Premier 
of Cape Colony, and because he alone 
of British Statesmen had succeeded 
in conciliating the two races—{ cheers |— 
in bringing together the Dutch and the 
English, and in securing Dutch support 
for the proposals made by a British 
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Minister. At that time I admit} but I say, in my opinion, although I was 


Mr. Rhodes was a man whose opinion 
was entitled to the utmost respect from 
the British Colonial Office and the 
Imperial Government. To have gone 
against a man who represented not 
merely his individual force and capacity, 
but the joint influence of British subjects 
and Dutch subjects in South Africa, 
would have been to risk the possession 
of South Africa itself. That is the key- 
note of the policy, not of this Govern- 
ment alone, but of all Governments in 
South Africa. We are constantly re- 
minded of the fact that our Dutch 
fellow-citizens are the majority in South 
Africa, and I think I may say for myself 
as for my predecessor, we are prepared 
to go as far as Dutch sentiment will 
support us. It is a very serious thing, 
a matter involving most serious con- 
siderations, if we are asked to go in 
opposition to Dutch sentiment. As I 


not consulted and had nothing whatever 
to do with it, and offer no opinion, 
now he has gone and the matter is 
settled, I believe his right place is in 
Africa, and even if he has done wro 

in the past he may do a great deal to 
repair that wrong, and recover the con- 
fidence and gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens. Now I come to another point. 
I have one or two words to say as to the 
future policy of.this country. We have 
taken, I believe, precautions which will 
be sufficient, and which are absolute, to 
_ prevent the recurrence of the troubles 
|which have taken place. But although 
| we can deal with disturbances from out- 
'side, it is not in our power to protect the 
| Republic of the Transvaal from internal 
| weakness; and there will be internal 
| weakness so long as the causes of discon- 
tent remain. [Cheers.| I was glad to 
|hear the Leader of the Opposition say 





say, a few weeks ago Mr. Rhodes occu-|the other night that, in his opinion, it 
pied this remarkable position. He had |was perfectly legitimate for Great 
hehind him the Afrikanders at the Cape| Britain to use its influence to ob- 
as well as British subjects everywhere. |tain justice for the Uitlanders. 
Besides that, he was master of many |{Cheers.] There is no doubt about the 
legions, inasmuch as he had under his | grievances under which the majority of 
contro! al] the military or semi-military | the population in the Transvaal labour. 
forces of the Chartered Company. He! That is not contested. It is admitted 


goes back almost as a private individual, 
having not the control of a single police- 
man, having ceased to be Prime Minister, 
and, for the moment at all events, having 
seen his work jeopardized, possibly 
destroyed—the work he set himself of 
consolidating and bringing together the 
Dutch and English races. Under these 
circumstances, the fact that he has gone 
back to Africa ought not to be the cause 
of alarm to any one, whoever his 
enemies may be. Whatever may be 
the suspicions entertained of him in 
Pretoria at the present moment, the 
Government there and his enemies here 
ought to see at all events that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to do the 
mischief with which they credit him. On 
the other hand, does any one deny that 
he may be a factor for good? I am not 
going to pronounce upon Mr. Rhodes, but 
I say it would be an act of ingratitude if 
we were, even now, when suspicion hangs 
over him, to forget the great services 
he has rendered. [Cheers.| I believe he 
is capable of great service still. He may 
have made mistakes and committed 
faults. It is not for me to pronounce, 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


‘by the Dutch population at the Cape, 
quite as much as by the British popula- 
tion, and it is even admitted by foreign 
countries. It is legitimate, the right 
hon. Gentleman says, that we should 
continue to use our influence on their 
behalf. I do not say that under the 
terms of the Convention we are entitled 
to force reforms on President Kruger, 
| but we are entitled to give him friendly 
| counsel, to warn him of the consequences 
of a recalcitrant attitude of opposition to 
every kind of reform, and we shall con- 
tinue to adopt that method. He may 
reject our advice under advice from 
sources which are perhaps not altogether 
disinterested, but, if he does, in my 
opinion he will not show the wisdom 
which has hitherto distinguished his 
action. In the Dispatch which has been 
published, I ventured to put. forward 
certain proposals to which I think undue 
importance has been given. The leader 
of the Opposition made them the subject 
of a good deal of good-humoured banter. 
Let me tell the House the object of 
‘these proposals. We have to deal 
|with the demand of a majority of 
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the population of the Transvaal 
—{Nationalist cheers|—to have the 
franchise, which they do not possess at 
present, and to have a fair proportion of 
political power, which they do not possess 
at present. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But the 
answer that has hitherto been given, not 
on the part of the Government of the 
Transvaal, but on the part of some of its 
friends, has been that to grant this re- 
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on this side of the House who has ever 
objected to Home Rule, say for the 
Australian colonies? [Cheers.| But it 
is Home Rule for Ireland we object to. 
[Laughter and cheers.| I am not going 
to argue that question now, but I will 
say this—that the basis of our objection 


|—whether right or wrong does not 


matter now—is that Home Rule for Ire- 
land would endanger the security of this 





quest would be to commit suicide, inas- 


country. [Cheers.| Apply that to the 


much as the moment the majority got| proposal I have made. The question 
the franchise the first use they would | is—Will President Kruger consider that 
make of it would be to turn out the ex-| my proposal will endanger the security 
isting Government of the Transvaal and |of the Transvaal Government 1 Tf he 
substitute a government of their own | does, then he will be perfectly justified 
making. I confess I think that there! in rejecting it. It is not for me to argue 
was some reason in that objection. | the question with him. All I will say now 
[Hear, hear!”| It was rather difficult | is—and I wish to say this because this is 
to persuade anyone so capable as Presi-|one of the matters which I believe has 
dent Kruger that it way annals that | been misrepresented at Pretoria—that I 
he should proceed with his own extinc-'!do not attach any importance to that 
tion—{cheers|—and accordingly I pro-| proposal ; that it is put forward purely 
posed to bring before him, in the Dispatch | tentatively as a suggestion to meet a 
which has been published, an alternative particular object. If it is not well re- 
suggestion which, at all events, would ceived either by the Uitlanders or Presi. 
relieve him from that difficulty. That | dent Kruger, there is not the slightest 
suggestion has been called by the Leader intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
of the Opposition a proposal for Home}Government to press it. All they ask 
Rule for the Rand, and the right hon.|is that President Kruger will himself 
Gentleman congratulated himself tipon | suguest some alternative. [“ Hear, 
the possibility of my conversion or of |hear!”] There is one other matter 1] 
my reversion to Home Rule. I do not must refer to before I sit down. It is 
complain, but he must bear in mind | known to the House that Her Majesty’s 
that there is a good deal of difference|Government have invited President 
between the Home Rule to which he is| Kruger to visit this country. Sir, that 
pledged and the Home Rule which I re-| was not done without due consideration. 
commend. ame My right hon. It was known that President Kruger is 
Friend the Leader of the House pointed | a man advanced in years. In the first 
out that, at any rate, whatever the ex- instance I did not think it was probable 


tent of the grievances of the Irish 
Party may be, they are not the same 
grievances as those of the Uitlanders, 


ithat he would consent to undertake a 
journey for that purpose, but I received 
(a private intiination from a gentleman 





and I venture to point out that the;who was in communication with the 
Home Rule I suggest is not the Home| Presidert that he would be glad to re- 
Rule which the right hon. Gentleman | ceive an invitation and would be willing 
favours, but is the gas and water Home | to accept it. I thought it was desirable, 
Rule to which, I believe, some of his | to avoid the possibility of misconception, 
Party are favourable. {Laughter and | that before the invitation was sent the 
“Hear, hear!”|] The remarks of the| President should be informed that, while 





right hon. Gentleman have one interest. 
They convince me of what I have often 
thought was true, that neither hon. nor 
right hon Friends on that side ever give 
themselves the trouble to understand 
what is the basis of our objection to 
Home Rule. He talks of Home Rule 
as if we had objection to Home Rule in 
the abstract. Is there any single man 
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Her Majesty’s Government were willing 
to discuss every question which con- 
cerned the security of the Transvaal or 
the welfare of South Africa, they would 
not discuss any modification of Article 4 
of the Convention of 1884. [Cheers.] But 
after that announcement was made I 
| was still led to believe that President 
| Kruger would be glad to receive an 
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invitation, and accordingly a cordial in- 
vitation has been addressed to him, 
and if it should please him to ac- 
cept that invitation I am_ perfectly 
certain he will be received, not only by 
Her Majesty’s Government, but by the 
people of this country, irrespective of 
political opinion, with all the respect that 
is due to his position as the head of a 
State and to his character. [Cheers.| I 
believe that if it please him to come, the 
personal negotiation would clear away a 
good deal of misunderstanding and would 
pave the way to a settlement of the 
difficult questions which still remain the 
subject of negotiation. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Unfortunately, in all these matters we 
are living, as it were, in a glass house 
[ironical Nationalist cheers}, and what 
we do is seen not only by our friends, 
not only by those whom we wish to 
make our friends and by those with 
whom we are negotiating, but it is also 
seen by our enemies. [“ Hear, hear ! ] 
It has been said that the policy o 
publicity I have pursued is open to in- 
convenience. The late Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies questions the policy of 
publishing the Dispatch which I have 
laid before the House. I admit that 
that is a matter open to question, and I 
only ask the House to judge me conside- 
rately. My object was to put the House 
at the beginning of the Session in the 
fullest possession of all that has taken 
place and also of the policy of the 
Government. [‘ Hear, hear!”| Before 
publishing this Dispatch I telegraphed a 
summary of it to President Kruger, 
through Sir Hercules Robinson. I did 
nor think the President would take any 
exception to the publication of the Dis- 
patch, because, so far as he is concerned, 
it contains absolutely nothing new except 
the suggestion of Home Rule for the 
Rand, and, as I have said, as regards 
that suggestion I attach no importance 
to it myself, and I am perfectly willing 
to withdraw it and to go on different 
lines if it is not acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. But with that single exception 
there was nothing in the Dispatch that 
had not already, in one shape or another, 
been communicated to him ; because the 
House will be aware that even as early 
as January 4, 1896, | communicated with 
Sir Hercules Robinson the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the grievances of the Uitlanders and the 
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way in which they ought to be dealt with. 
But although that was, as I thought, a 
justification for the publication of this 
Dispatch, it has not been so received at 
Pretoria, and to-night I have received a 
Dispatch from President Kruger in which 
he takes exception to the publication and 
complains about it. I have frankly ex- 
plained to the House what induced me 
to make that publication. If I have 
done wrong it is a lesson to persons who 
endeavour to diplomatise on new methods 
[laughter]; but, at all events, I shall be 
discharged from any imputation of bad 
faith in the matter. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

President Kruger says that they will not 
tolerate any interference with their in- 
ternal affairs. [Nationalist cheers.) 1 
regret the terms of the message, and I 
regret them because I think they are due 
to a misapprehension. At all events, my 
conscience is clear. I have approached 
President Kruger in this matter as a 
friend to him and his Republic. I 
believe that no true friend of President 
Kruger will counsel a refusal to meet the 
legitimate grievances of the majority of 
the population of the Transvaal, and as 
a friend I have counselled him to volun- 
tarily concede something to their claims. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] I do not think that 
ought to be resented by the President ; 
but whether or no, I say, taking up the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the Opposition, showing as they 
do that all parties in this House are 
united in this matter—I say that I will 
continue on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour by every legi- 
timate means to secure that justice which 
up to the present time has been denied. 
| Cheers.] In taking that course I believe 
I shall be supported not only by this 
country unanimously, but I shall be 
supported unanimously by the British 
in South Africa, and by the vast 
majority of the Dutch fellow-subjects 
in the same country; and in these cir- 
cumstances I do not hesitate to say it 
takes no prophet to predict that sooner 
or later justice will be done. [ Cheers. ] 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. John Ellis). 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


House adjourned at Five Minutes 
before Twelve o’clock. 
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| of the new pier outside the old one at 
| Greystones, there was little or no shelter, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. |but at present there is five times the 
| previous berthage, with fair shelter and 
Friday, 14th February 1896. depth of water. While all the outer or 


|sea end of the north groyne in deep 
| water has been built solid, the shore end 
| resting on shingle has purposely been 
ROLL OF THE LORDS. | built of individual blocks of large size, 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR | ac-| Which (though having settled in a slightly 
quainted the House that the Clerk of | irregular manner) answer completely the 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid it | object in view. The depth of water is 


onthe Table. ‘The same was ordered to Sutticient for all present requirements, 
be printed.—{ No. 7.] ;and much more than formerly existed at 


| the old pier. 





YEOMAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. | a - aa 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR | ac-| a eee 
quainted the House that the Gentleman Mr. W TLLIAM CORBET : I beg 
Usher of the Black Rod had appointed | to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
Captain T. D. Butler to be Yeoman} if his attention has been called to the 
Usher of the Black Rod during the | dangerous state of the harbour at Wick- 
present Session. | low, and whether he will recommend that 
|a sufficient grant shall be made from the 

| Treasury to repair the damage ? 
House adjourned at half-past Four o’clock,|} Mr, HANBURY : I do not think the 
to Monday next, a quarter before situation has changed since the matter 
Eleven o'clock. | was discussed in the House on the 29th 
| August last. The Treasury are prepared 
;to advance a loan, not a grant, if the 
| Baronies interested will guarantee it. 
| Under this arrangement the extra charge 
on the rates would not exceed at the 

utmost 24d. in the £. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 14th February 1896. 
QUEENSTOWN CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): TI 
OUESTIONS. | beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
: | whether the sum required for the con- 
ye i. | struction of a new Custom House at 
{Queenstown will be included in the 
GREYSTONES HARBOUR, COUNTY | Estimates for the coming year! 
WICKLOW. | Mr. HANBURY: A sum of £1,000 
Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, | has been inserted in the Estimates for 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to| this purpose. 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is | 
aware that the pier recently constructed | Aieeaataiitis alii 
by the Board of Works at Greystones, TRUCK SYSTEM. 
county Wicklow, is useless, the protecting! *Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
north groyne broken up, and the harbour | Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Sec- 
filled with sand and shingle; and whe-| retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ther he will take any steps to direct the| ment if the Home Office continue to be 
attention of the Board of Works to the | anxious for legislation on the subject of 
matter ? fines and deductions from wages; and if 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA-| it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) :|ernment to introduce a Truck Bill in 
I understand that, before the construction | the present Session ? 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MartHew Wuire Ruptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The subject of fines and 
deductions from wages has been receiving 
my careful consideration. Certain points 
of difficulty which arise under the present 
state of the law were referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and their 
opinion, which only reached me yester- 
day, confirms the view I have already 
taken that legislation on the sub- 
ject is desirable. What form that legis- 
lation shall take, and whether I shall be 
able to introduce it during the present 
Session, T am unable at present to say. 


CONVICTIONS UNDER EXPLOSIVES 
ACTS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he would state the names of the persons 
convicted under the Explosives Acts at 
Walsall, the dates of conviction, the 
length of sentence in each case, and 
whether any of those convicts have been 
since released ; and if so, what length of 
the sentence was served in each case; 
and whether any of those prisoners are 
still in custody; if so, when are they 
entitled to release ? 

Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The names are Victor Cailes, Frederick 
Charles, Jean Battolla and Joseph 
Thomas Deakin. Deakin was sentenced 
to five years penal servitude, and was 
released on licence in the ordinary course 
on the 24th December last, having served 
three years nine months, the minimum 
period of his sentence. The other three 
were each sentenced to 10 years penal 
servitude, and will be entitled to be con- 
sidered for release on completing seven 
years six months, if by industry and 
good conduct they have earned the 
maximum possible amount of remission. 
The date of conviction was the 4th April, 
1892, but the sentences run from the 
24th March, the first day of the Assizes. 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Board of Works, in conjunction with 
the Main Drainage Board of Blackrock 
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and Kingstown Townships, intend to 
have constructed on the west side of 
the West Pier, Kingstown, a slip and 
small harbour for the use of fishermen 
and others frequenting Dublin Bay; and, 
whether in future one of the lifeboats 
will be stationed there ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am informed 
that before the commencement of the 
drainage works now in progress, the 
fishermen had harbour accommodation at 
the west side of the West Pier. An old 
sewer which was built across the fore- 
shore served to define a small boat har- 
bour which the fishermen used. This 
sewer is being removed in the course of 
the works, and the Drainage Board 
through their Solicitor have informed 
the Board of Works that, near to and 
actually upon a portion of the site of this 
old sewer, the proposed harbour for the 
accommodation of boatmen and others 
will be formed and dedicated to the use 
of the public. The Board of Works are 
advised that the execution ‘of the plans 
adopted by the Drainage Board will 
increase the area available for boats and 
improve the protection of this area, 


NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 

Mr W. FIELD : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (1) 
whether it is intended to allow the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution to 
continue, as a purely voluntary irrespon- 
sible society, to assume the function of 
saving life and property from the dan- 
gers of shipwreck ; and, (2) whether 
the Coastguards and the crews of Her 
Majesty’s ships of war could be utilised 
in cases of emergency to assist in manning 
lifeboats ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircui, Croydon): 
It is not the intention of the Board of 
Trade to interfere with the excellent 
work of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. As the House is aware, 
only a part of the duty of life salvage 
round our coasts is performed by the 
Institution, the complete and successful 
system of rocket and other appliances 
in use being under Government manage- 
ment. The second paragraph of the 


hon. Member’s question is rather for the 
Admiralty than for the Board of Trade, 
but I am sure that every possible assist- 
ance in saving life in case of emergency 
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is given, when practicable, from Her 
Majesty's ships; and, with regard to 
the Coastguard, special instructions are | 
issued under which the crews of Coast- | 

rd stations may (with the sanction of 
the Station officer) form part, of a life- 
hoat’s crew. 


RAILWAY RATES—IRELAND. 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
he is aware that the Great Southern and 
Western Railway of Ireland levy a rate 
of 6s. 1ld. more per waggon of six tons | 
of corn from Tullow to Dublin than is, 
charged for a similar quantity from Car- | 
low, which is about four miles further | 
from Dublin; and, whether a more 
equable system of rates can be obtained 
for traders 1 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company inform 
me that they levy the general scale rate 
for corn between Tullow and Dublin, 
but between Carlow and Dublin they 
charge less, as they are in competition 
with the Grand Canal Company between 
these points. I do not think the Board 
of Trade can usefully intervene in the 
matter. 

Mr. FIELD: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether any steps can 
be taken to relieve the traders ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Railway Com- 
pany assert that the law justifies them 
in the course they pursue, and no doubt 
the wording of the Act of Parliament is 
30 wide that it is extremely difficult to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule with regard 
to the charges. I may remind the hon. 
Member that in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act the words are :— 





‘In deciding whether a lower charge or dif- 
ference in treatment does or does not amount to 
an undue preference, the Court having jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, or the Commissioners, as the 
ease may be, may, so far as they think reason- 
able, in addition to any other considerations 
affecting the case, take into consideration whe- 
ther such lower charge or difference in treat- 
ment is necessary for the purpose of securing in 
the interests of the public the traffic in respect 
of which it is made, and whether the inequality 
cannot be removed without unduly reducing 
the rates charged to the complainant.” 


Mr. FIELD: May I ask if the right 
hon. Gentleman will take any measures 
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in order to remove this inequality ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir, it can only 
be done by legislation, and I am not 
prepared to say that we can undertake 
any legislation which would enable the 
Courts to decide within a more limited 
area than they now seem to have the 
power of doing. I do not profess myself 
to interpret the words of the Act, and I 
do not know if anyone else in the House 
can. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): If 
this case occurred in England, would it 
be tolerated ? 


No answer was given. 


MILITIA HEAD-DRESS. 


Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, if any steps have been taken 
to issue to the Militia the head-dress of 
their territorial regiments, in accordance 
with the promise of the late Secretary of 
State for War ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) said, in pursuance of 
the promise made by the late Secretary 
of State, 25,000 helmets have been 
issued to the Militia. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the Annual 
Accounts and Estimates rendered by the 


British South Africa Company, in 
accordance with section 17 of their 
Charter ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. Josepu CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): The _pro- 
visions of Article 17 of the Charter of 
the British South Africa Company seem 
to a certain extent ill-adapted to the 
circumstances of the case, and _ the 
Company have found themselves unable 
to comply with it strictly. The only 
accounts of receipts and expenditure that 
I have are those which are appended to 
the annual reports of the directors, and 
these I will place in the Library. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will grant as 
an unopposed Return full particulars 
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Asiatic 


with respect to the shareholders in the 


Chartered Company, in the form asked | 
for in the Notice now on the Paper :) 
and, whether he will cause such Return 


to be printed and circulated for the 
benefit of Members of the House ? 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- | 
ampton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of | 


State for the Colonies, whether he will | 


lay upon the Table a transcript of the 
register of shareholders in the British 
South Africa Chartered Company, showing 


the original allottees of shares in the said | 


Company, and the names of all persons 
who from time to time have been regis- 
tered as shareholders therein, 
number of shares in respect of which 
each shareholder is or has been registered? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
afraid that it is practically impossible to 


give this information in the form asked | 


for. In December, 1893, a return was 
given to Parliament of the original and 
the then shareholders in the British 
South Africa Company, the United 


Concessions Company (Limited), and the 


Exploring Company (Limited), with the 


number of shares held by each share- | 


holder. <A further return could now, if 
desired, be given giving the present 
shareholders. But the information 
which is asked for is contained in books 
which T am informed fill six rooms and 
hold some millions of entries. The 
Company employ 30 clerks constantly at 
this work, and even if the return were 


given it could not give correctly all the’ 


information required. For in many 


cases the occupation is not stated, and | 
sometimes the names of the transferees | 
are those of nominal holders and the’ 


consideration paid is not necessarily that | 
paid by the first transferee but only the 
settlement given after several transac- | 
tions. Altogether the return involves | 
such enormous labour and expense, and | 
would be so imperfect that I do not see | 
my way to give it as asked for, but jf! 
my hon. Friend will inform me of the! 
object he has in view I will see if his| 
wishes can be met. I may remind the’! 
hon. Members that in December 1893, 
a return was given to Parliament 
of the original shareholders and of the 
then shareholders in the British 
South Africa Company, and if it would 
meet the view of my hon. Friend I can 
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| see that the return of the present share- 
holders is now afforded in addition. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: ‘There 
was a return issued in 1893. Can we 
| have a similar return for the present year ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, 
there would be no objection to that if the 
\hon. Member would move for it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The return of 
/1893 I think was not of the original 
shareholders, but simply of the share- 
holders at that moment. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give us a return 
{of the original shareholders, such as is 
|necessarily in other companies sent to 
Somerset House, and subsequently a 
return for each year at the end of the 
year! I quite admit what the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it would be 
/an enormous work ; but, on the other 
hand, we ask that we should be placed 
in the same' position in regard to this 
Company that we should be in regard to 
all limited liability companies. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T will 
inquire about that. My present infor- 
mation is that in the return moved for by 
the hon. Gentleman in 1893 the names 
of the original allottees are given. If 
that is not the case, I will see to the 


matter. 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Parliamentary Papers about to be pub- 
lished with reference to Asiatic Turkey 
will contain reports as to the massacres 
at Trebizond, Baiburt, Erzinghian, Bitlis, 
| Kharput, Sivas, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, 
| Marash, Tokat, ‘Marsovan, Cesarea, and 
‘other places, perpetrated in October and 
November of last year ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
| (Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): The Papers about to be 
distributed will contain full reports from 
Her Majesty's Consular officers with 
‘regard to the massacres in Asia Minor, 
| including all, or nearly all, the places 
| mentioned—namely, Trebizond, Baiburt, 
Kharput, Sivas, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, 
Marash, Tokat, Erzinghian, Bitlis, 
Marsovan and Cesarea, 
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MAIL MATTER. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, in view of the large sum 
annually paid for the hire of horses and 


mail carts to convey the mails to and | 


from the central office at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, and the consequent 
addition to the traftic of the streets, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the method recently introduced into the 
United States of exchanging mails 
between various points in the great 
vities by overhead electric cars; and 
further, whether he has observed the 
system of forwarding telegrams from 


district post offices to the central offices | 


in London in pneumatic tubes, and 


whether he will cause inquiries to be | 


made as to the expediency of effecting 
the exchange of the whole of the mail 
matter referred to by means of an exten- 
sion of the pneumatic tube or the electric 
car system: and, whether any scheme is 
now being considered for the conveyance 
of mails from the General Post Office, 
London, to the principal Metropolitan 
railway stations by electric cars. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that the United States 
Post Ottice has made certain experimental 
arrangements for the conveyance of mails 
with the companies running electric and 
cable cars over the street railways in 
several American cities, and it is, of 
course, also within his cognizance that 
telegrams are forwarded from the district 


post. offices in London to the Central | 


Telegraph Office, St. Martin’ s-le-Grand 
in pneumatic tubes. If any system of 
street. railways should be established 
hereafter in the Metropolis, or if any 
system of pneumatic tubes should be 
successfully inaugurated for commercial 
purposes, the question of utilizing such 
lines and tubes for the conveyance of 
mails would receive the Postmaster 
General’ s best consideration. 


TELEGRAMS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : [beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, seeing that both in France and 
in England the inland charge for tele- 
grams does not exceed $d. per word, he 
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| will open negotiations with the French 
Government for the exchange of tele- 
‘graphic messages between the two 
countries at the rate of ld. per word, 
that being the sum of the two inland 
rates ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The question of 
the charges for foreign telegrams will 
come under consideration when the 
International Telegraph Conference 
meets this year in Budapest, but the 
Postmaster General can hold out no 
hope that the charge to France will be 
reduced to ld. per word. The question 
of some reduction in the existing charge 
is under consideration. 





GUINEA POSTAL ORDER. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
| to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
| whether he has been informed that much 
|convenience would be gained by the 
issue of a guinea postal order for the 
|payment of subscriptions, &c. : and, 
| whether he can see his way to issue such 
order, by way of experiment, for a 
| limited period. 
| Mr. HANBURY: The issue of a 
| postal-order for one guinea would doubt- 
iless be convenient for certain purposes, 
but it is not practicable to issue orders 
for this amount experimentally, as the 
| present limit of 20s. has been fixed by 
| Statute. 
} 
INSANITY. 
| Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
T beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if, in view of 
the magnitude of the annual increase in 
the number of lunatics, as shown in 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 434,Session 2, 
issued during the Recess, he will take 
measures to promote an International 
Commission of Inquiry into the subject 
of the general increase of insanity, with 
the object of devising means to arrest its 
| progress ? 
|. Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
\I have considered this question in 
accordance with the promise I made to 
'the hon. Member in August last, but I 
,have no evidence on the subject in my 
| possession which leads me to think that 
any practical results would follow from 
the appointment of an International 
Commission. 
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PARISH MEETINGS. | to has been received and is under con- 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- | sideration, but it would be quite impos- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Presi-| sible for me, at the present stage, to say 
dent of the Local Government Board, | what action may be taken in the matter. 
whether he is aware that it is a practice 
at parish meetings in many rural districts | 


to take official note of the ratepayers 
voting by show of hands ; whether he 
is aware that complaints are made 
against this course, and that it is alleged 
that the writing of the names of those 
voting leads to intimidation ; and 


whether, in view of the silence of the} 
Local Government Act, 1894, upon this | 


point, he will express his views as to 
the intention of its provisions relating to 
the proceedings of the parish meetings ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has, 


not been drawn to complaints in 
regard to the taking of names at 


a show of hands at parish meetings, 
or to allegations that the noting of 
names for 
the votes leads to intimidation. It 
is expressly provided by the Statute in 
the case of a parish council that the 
names of those voting on each question 
on which a Division is taken should be 
recorded, so as to show whether each 
vote given was for or against the ques- 
tion, and I cannot say that I think there 
is any contravention of the Act in 
adopting a like course in the case of a 
parish meeting where the number of 


parochial electors present is but small. | 


CAVAN, LEITRIM, AND ROSCOMMON | 
LIGHT RAILWAY. 
Mr. JAMES FARRELL (Cavan, 


W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
has received a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Bawnboy Board of Guardians, at 
their meeting on 7th October, calling for 
the extension of the Cavan, Leitrim, 
and Roscommon Light Railway from 
Dranod to Roscommon, <Augna_ to 


Collooney, and Bawnboy Road to Ennis- 


the purpose of recording | 


TELEGRAMS FROM MEMBERS. 
| Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) : I beg 
| to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
|representing the Postmaster General, 
| whether he is aware of the great number 
| of letters and telegrams that Members are 
called upon to forward to their consti- 
|tuents on Parliamentary business; and 
| whether he will consult the Postmaster 
|General with a view to the same being 
| received from Members personally during 
the Session at the House of Commons 
| Post Office, without stamps or payment ! 
Mr. HANBURY : ;The Act 3 and 4 
Vic., Cap. 96 expressly abolished—and 
| the abolition has been confirmed by the 
| Statute Law Revision Act of 189]—any 
privileges of free postage which Members 
of Parliament had previously enjoyed. 
| With regard to telegrams, the existing law 
‘contains no authority for permitting 
| their receipt or transmission by Members 
of the House of Commons free of charge. 
‘The Postmaster General is therefore not 
prepared—and indeed is unable—to do 
| what the hon. Member wishes. The hon. 
| Member speaks of letters. to constituents 
on Parliamentary business, but the Post 
'master General would not be able to 
know what letters were to constituents, 
‘and if to constituents what letters were 
on Parliamentary business. 


MECHANICAL ROAD MOTORS. 

Mr. R. ASCROFT : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if he is 
aware that on the 15th instant there will 
be an exhibition of motor and other road 
| vehicles at the Imperial Institute, at 
‘which grade and time tests will be made; 
'and whether, considering the satisfactory 
working of horseless carriages abroad, 
‘and the possibility of increasing the 





killen, with a view to developing the| industries of this country by the manu- 
resources of the different districts passed | facturing of such carriages, he will 
through, and increasing the chances of consider the advisability of having an 
making the existing line a paying one;|expert present, in order that he may 
and whether the matter has been con- | report the results to the Government ? 
sidered by the Treasury, and what action! Mr RITCHIE: I am aware that this 
they intend taking in the matter ? exhibition is to take place to-morrow. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror|One of the inspecting officers of the 


IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, | Board of Trade has accepted an invita- 
Leeds, Central) : The resolution referred tion to be present. 
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PRIVATE BILL EROCeR URS (SCOT- 
. 


Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill 
during the present Session dealing with 
the question of Private Bill Procedure 
in Scotland ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE = (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew's Universities): The Govern- 
ment are not prepared to come under an 
obligation tointroduce, during the present 
Session, such a Bill as is suggested in the 
question of the hon. Member. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Beth- 
nal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the British Indian subjects 
of Her Majesty residing in South Africa 
have hitherto been treated differently to} 
the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects with | 
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Council of Slinfold, Sussex, the dividends 
on a sum of £91 12s. 7d. Consols, stand- 
ing in its name in the books of the Bank, 
on the ground that it has no common 
seal; and that the Bank also refuses, on 
the same ground, to issue a power of 
attorney to the Council, to enable it to 
sell out part of such sum of Consols; 
and if he will take the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown as to whether 
a common seal is required, and, if neces- 
sary, bring in a Bill to explain and 
amend the section, and to enable Parish 
Councils which have not adopted a com- 
mon seal to obtain the dividends which 
accrue on stock standing in their names, 
and to transfer such stock by transfers 
executed in the manner provided by the 
section ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : The 
Local Government Board are aware that 
a difficulty has arisen as regards the sale 
of stock standing in the name of the 
Parish Council at the Bank of England, 
}and the Board propose to submit a case 


in China. 


regard to certain rights and privileges 5 for the opinion of the Law Officers on 


and whether he would take steps, in| 
future arrangements with the Govern- | 
ment of the South African Republic, to 
secure to British Indian subjects in that 
region the same treatment as is extended 
to all other British subjects ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 


sight of the subject. 


T am| 
aware of the facts, and will not lose | 
As regards the) N.): I beg toask the Under Secretary of 


the subject. The Board have no infor- 
_mation as to any difficulty arising as to 


the payment of dividends. 


BRITISH TRADE IN CHINA. 
*Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 





Commandeering Treaty, the hon. Mem- | State for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
ber has been already informed that steps | Majesty’s Government have decided to 
had been taken to prevent the intro-| appoint a Commercial Attaché at the 
duction of a colour distinction. As Court of Pekin; and what steps have 
regards the restrictions on trading and) been taken, if any, to obtain for British 
domicile our hands are not so free, owing | trade full advantage of the concessions 
to the result of the arbitration, which | | lately made by the Chinese Government 
leaves the matter in the hands of the|in opening new ports to the various 
Transvaal Courts. But I have under- | Treaty Nations ? 
taken to use any influence I may possess} *Mr. CURZON : It is not at present 
in order to secure fair treatment of all | the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
our fellow-subjects, irrespective of colour. | ment to appoint a Commercial Attaché 
| at Pekin. They are awaiting the report 
‘upon the state of British trade in the 
PARISH COUNCIL STOCK. | East, which will be presented to them by 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTON E | Mr. Brennan, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the) Canton, whom they have instructed to 
President of the Local Government | visit all the Treaty Ports of China, Corea, 
Board, if he is aware that, notwithstand- and Japan. Provision has already been 
ing Section 3, Sub-Section 9, of the made for British Consular representa- 
Local Government Act, 1894, the Bank | tion at all the new Treaty Ports as soon 
of England refuse to pay to the Parish ss they are opened. 
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Armenia. 


NAVAL VICTUALLING YARDS. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether it is true that the 
victualling yards of Her Majesty’s Navy 
are supplied with foreign corn; and, if 
so, whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of providing them with home- 
grown British corn ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.G. J. GoscuEn, St. George’ s, 
Hanover Square) : Wheat is bought from 
samples considered most suitable for the 
Navy, irrespective of origin, and pur- 
chases have been made of foreign as well 
as of home-grown wheat. The manu- 
facture of Navy biscuit requires wheat of 
a certain definite quality. The whole 
quantity purchased is quite insignificant. 
Up to now it has been less than 10,000 
quarters. 


WORKHOUSE BUILDINGS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the question of advances by way of 
loan to Boards of Guardians for work- 
house buildings in Ireland; and whether 
he will take steps to assimilate the law 
in Ireland on this point to that in Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been directed to the ques- 
tion of advances by way of loan to 
Boards of Guardians for workhouse 
buildings in Ireland through a letter 
addressed to me by the hon. Member who 
puts this question, and who urged the 
importance of the matter. It appears 
that under Section 89 of 1 and 2 Vic., 
Cap 56, the Exchequer Bill Loan Com- 
missioners had power to make such 
advances in Ireland. This provision was 
repealed in the Statute Law Revision 
Act of 1892, by reason of its having 
heen superseded by 38 and 39 Vic., Cap. 
89. It is believed that the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners have now 
power to make these loans in Ireland, 
but I am having this point definitely 
looked into. 


ALLOTMENTS MANAGERS. 
Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether members of a joint 
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|committee of allotment managers, 
appointed by a sanitary authority under 
Section 6 (3) of The Allotments Act, 
1887, are subject to the disqualification 
| mentioned in Section 9 (10) of the same 
| Act, which says that no tenant of any 
| allotment can be an allotment manager ! 
| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
| Richarp WessteR, Isle of Wight) : In 
janswer to the question of the hon. 
Member, I am of opinion that members 
of a joint committee of allotment 
managers appointed by the Sanitary 
Authority under Sub-Section 3 of Sec- 
tion 6 of the Allotments Act, 1887, are 
subject to the disqualification mentioned 
in Sub-Section 10 of Section 9 of that 
Act, on becoming tenants of allotments 
under the management of the managers. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Papers relating to the massacres of last 
Autumn will not be in the hands of 
Members in sufficient time to allow of 
their contents being mastered before the 
close of the Debate on the Address, the 
Government will be willing to set apart 
a day for the discussion of those and 
other Papers relating to the condition of 
affairs in Asiatic Turkey ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I should be serry to make a pledge 
on the subject. It will depend on the 
feeling of the House, when they have all 
the papers before them, what course the 
Government will take on the subject! 
T have some hopes that when the House 
sees all the documents it will feel that 
there is very little to be added to what 
has been said in regard to the policy 
pursued by the Government within the 
last six months. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON: TI beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, with 
reference to the statement made by him 
on the 3rd February, that Russia is not 
willing and has not been willing to take 
upon herself the duty of oécupying and 
policing those provinces of Asiatic 


Turkey in which outrages and massa- 
,cres have chiefly occurred, will he state 
what definite steps have been taken for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
Russia is willing or unwilling ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : The Papers just distributed and 
those which will be in the hands of hon. 
Members on Monday show the views 
expressed by the Russian Government 
in regard to any change of administra- 
tion in Asiatic Turkey. 
it would be desirable to pick out this or 
that telegram or Dispatch, but the 
general tenor of the whole correspond- 
ence will, I think, establish the accuracy 
of the statement I have made. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Is it not the case that the 
Russian Minister distinctly stated that 
not only did the Russian Government 
view the idea of force in their own case 
with disfavour, but they would equally 
object to it in the case of others ? 

Mr. STEVENSON : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state down to what date 
the Papers to be issued on Monday will 
go as far as diplomatic negotiations are 
concerned 4? 

*Mr. CURZON (who was asked to 
answer the question) : My impression is 
that the Blue-book to be presented on 
Monday will carry the events down to 
the very end of January. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES | asked 
whether the Consular Reports for 1892, 
1893, and 1894 would be presented ; 
they were, he believed, in type ? 

*Mr. CURZON said that previous 

Consular Reports would be presented 
very soon, but whether on Monday or 
not he could not say. 


DIRECTORS OF COMPANTES AND 
THEIR VOTES, 

Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg most respectfully to put a 
question, to the Chair respecting the 
Debate on the Address. It is whether, 
in the event of the Amendment to the 
Address relating to the Chartered Com- 
pany of South Africa being pressed to a 
Division, hon. Members who are either 
directors or shareholders of that Company 
will be entitled to vote? [Cheers. 


Mr.SPEAKER :The question ri Men 
an hon. Member is entitled to vote or | 
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|vote. [Opposition cheers.) But there 
have been some conflicting decisions from 
|time to time on such questions by the 
_House, and I cannot give any further 
assistance than that which I have indi- 
_ cated. 
Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and 
| Selkirk): May I ask whether a Member, 
| being a shareholder with a direct interest 
|in a railway, is not entitled to vote on 
jany Bill affecting that company. 

Mr. SPEAKER: IT can only give the 
/same answer. The House has on more 
than one occasion allowed the vote of a 
| director of a company on a Bill promoted 
by the directors. On some other occa- 
sions it has given a decision which is 
somewhat conflicting with that. Tt is 
for the House and not for me to decide. 


Motions. 


NEW WRIT. 

For the County of Stafford (Lichfield 
Division) +. Henry Charles Fulford, 
esquire, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void.—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (LNTRODUC- 
TION OF BILLS). 
Ordered,—-That this day the Introduc- 
tion of Bills have precedence of the 
Order of the Day.—( First Lord of the 
Treasury.) 


MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented, 
and read 1° ;—~ 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE, 

Bill to amend the procedure of the Liverpool 
Court of Passage, brought in by Mr. Bigham, 
| Sir Arthur Forwood, Sir George Baden- Powell, 
| Mr. Willox, Mr. Stock, Mr. Houston, Mr, 
| Warr, Dr. Commins, and Sir John Brunner ; 
| to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 26th February. 
—[Bill 1.] 


not is one for the House and not for | 


me, and can only be decided by a Motion, | 
in case he should vote, that his vote 
The only assist- 
ance I can give is to state that the rule | 
is that a Member who has a direct pecu- 
niary interest in a question ought not to | nesday, 4th March.—{Bill 2.] 


should be disallowed. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS. 


Bill to provide facilities for the acquisition 
|by Working Men of their own Dwellings, 
brought in by Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Heath, Mr. Byron Reed, and 
Mr. Faithfull Begg; to be read 2° upon Wed- 
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BENEFICES. 


Bill to amend the Law respecting the transfer 
and exercise of Church Patronage and the ad- 
mission to and avoidance of Benefices, and to 
further amend the Pluralities Acts Amendment 
Act, 1885, brought in by Viscount Cranborne, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Sir Edward Olarke, Sir 
John Kennaway, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Talbot, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
11th March.—[Bill 3.] 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION, 


Bill to provide for Superannuation Allowances 
to Poor Law Officers and Servants, and for con- 
tributions towards such Allowances by such 
Officers and Servants, and to make other relative 
provisions, brought in by Mr. James Bailey, 
Viscount Cranborne, Sir Frederick  Fitz- 
Wygram, Captain Norton, Mr. Llewellyn, and 
Mr. Atherley-Jones; to be read 2° upon Wed- 
nesday, 18th March.—[Bill 4.] 


LAND TENURE 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the Tenure 
and Occupancy of Land, and to provide for the 
Revision of Rents of Agricultural Land in 
England and Wales, brought in by Mr. Price, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Logan, Mr. 
Reckitt, Mr. Rees-Davies, and Mr. Lloyd- 
Morgan; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 22nd 
April.—[{ Bill 5.] 


AND RENT REVISION, 


BEER ADULTERATION. 


Bill for better securing the purity of Beer, 
brought in by Mr. Quilter, Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney, Mr. Round, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Captain Pretyman, Mr.  Griffith- 
Boscawen, Mr. Frederick Wilson, and Mr. 
Younger ; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 25th 
March.—[Bill 6.] 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
REINSTATEMENT. 

Bill to make better provision for the Rein- 
statement of Evicted ‘Tenants in Ireland, 
brought in by Mr. Condon, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Sheehy, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. Roche, and Mr. 
Flynn; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 22nd 
April.—[Bill 7.] 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND LABOURERS 
(IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the constitution of Boards of | 


Guardians in Ireland, and to extend their 
powers under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, and 
in other respects, brought in by Dr. Tanner, 
Mr. Davitt, Mr. Crean, Mr. Shee, Mr, Pinker- 
ton, and Mr. Michael Austin; to be read 2° 
upon Wednesday, 15th April.—[Bill 8.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to enable owners and occupiers in burghs, 
wards of burghs, parishes, and districts in Scot- 
land to prevent the common sale of Intoxicating 
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Liquors, or otherwise to have effectual control 
over the traffic in such Liquors within such 
areas, brought in by Mr. Colville, Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan), Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Souttar, Sir Leonard Lyell, Sir 
William Dunn, and Dr. Clark; to be read 20 
upon Wednesday, 29th April.—[Bill 9.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 


Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday, brought in by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. Perks, Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Pickard, Mr. 
Firbank, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), Mr. 
Cameron, and Mr. Hazell; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 6th May.—{Bill 10.] 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN CHARGE). 


Bill to grant certificates to persons in charge 
of Steam Engines, brought in by Mr. Joseph A. 
Pease, Mr. Fenwick, Earl Compton, Mr. John 
| Wilson, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Scott, “Mr. Matthew 
| Fowler, and Colonel Denny ; to be read 2° upon 
| Wednesday, 13th May.—[Bill 11.] 





PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE- (EXTENSION 
| TO WOMEN). 


| Bill for extending the Parliamentary Franchise 
| to Women, brought in by Mr. Faithfull Begg, 
| Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
| Mr. Maclure, Mr. M‘Laren, Sir Albert Rollit, 
| Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Macdona, 
| and Colonel Cotton-Jodrell ; te be read 2° upon 
| Wednesday, 20th May.—[Bill 12.] 

| 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 


| Bill to facilitate the restoration of certain 
Evicted Tenants in Ireland to their former 
holdings, brought in by Mr. Clancy, Mr. John 
| Redmond, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. O’ Kelly, 
| Mr. Hayden, and Mr. William Redmond, to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 26th February, 
—[Bill 13.] 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT AND 
RATING). 


Bill to amend the law relating to the Employ- 
ment and Rating of Merchant Seamen, brought 
in by Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Dalziel, 
and Major Rasch; to be read 2° upon Wednes- 
day, 26th February.—[Bill 14.] 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS). 


Bill for the purpose of marking certain 
articles of Agricultural Produce imported into 
the United Kingdom, brought in by Mr. Mild- 
may, Mr. Jeffreys, Sir A. Ackland-Hood, Mr. 
Hozier, and Mr. Plunkett; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 18th March.—[Bill 15.] 
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MINES (EIGHT HOURS). 


Bill to limit the working hours in Mines to 
Eight Hours per day, from bank to bank, 
brought in by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Pickard, 


Mr. William Abraham, Mr. William Allen, | be 


Mr. Birrell, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Hatch, Mr. Nussey, Sir Albert Rollit, and 
Mr. Scott; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
10th June.—[Bill 16.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (MARINERS’ 
VOTES). 

Bill to enable the Officers and Seamen of the 
Royal Navy, Mercantile Marine, and Fishermen 
to record their Votes when by reason of their 
calling they will be at sea on the day of the 
Poll, brought in by Mr. Richardson, Sir John 
Colomb, Sir Cameron Gull, Mr. Edwin Lawrence, 
Mr. Elliott Lees, and Mr. Joseph A. Pease; to 
be read 2° upon Wednesday, 17th June.— 
[Bill 17.) 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT). 

Bill for the better reporting of Floating 
Derclicts, brought in by Mr. Macdona, Mr. 
Penrose FitzGerald, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Wolff, 
Mr. Round, Mr. Penn, Sir Edward Gourley, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, and Mr. William Allan ; 
to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 18th March.— 
[Bill 18.] 


TITHE REDEMPTION. 


Bill for the Redemption of the ‘Tithe rent- 
charge in England and Wales, brought in by 
Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Major Rasch, and Mr. Strutt; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 1st April.—[Bill 19.] 


ACQUISITION OF LAND (LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Bill to enable Local Authorities to value and 
purchase land, brought in by Mr. Logan, Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. Channing, Mr. Haldane, and 
Mr. Price ; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 13th 
May.—[Bill 20.] 


FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF FRAUD). 


Bill for the better Prevention of Fraud in the 
Sale of Foreign Goods as of British or Irish 
manufacture, brought in by Mr. Maclure, Sir 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Brookfield, Major Rasch, 
Mr. Godson, Mr. Boulnois, Sir Frederick Seager 
Hunt, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Havelock Wil- 
son, and Mr. Macdona; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 25th March.—[Bill 21.] 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND). 

Bill to establish Manhood Suffrage in Ire- 
land, brought in by Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. Hay- 
den; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 26th 
February. —[Bill 22.] 
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PLUMBERS REGISTRATIONS. 


Kill for the National Registration of Plumbers, 
brought in by Mr. Knowles, Earl Compton, Mr. 
Dixon, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. Sexton ; to 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 4th March.— 
(Bill 23.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and for other purposes connected 
therewith, brought in by Mr. Arthur Pease, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Sir Thomas Lea, Mr 
Maurice Healy, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. 
Jordan, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Pinkerton, 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 4th March.—[Bill 24.] 


BUILDING LAND (TOWNS AND VILLAGES). 


Bill for facilitating the acquisition of Land 
for Building purposes in the neighbourhood of 
‘Towns and Villages, brought in by Mr. Edwin 
Lawrence, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Giles; to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 20th May.—[Bill 25.] 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION. 


Bill to confer additional powers on Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, brought in by Mr. 
Flower, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Fenwick, Sir 
Samuel Montagu, Sir Francis Powell, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Richardson ; to be read 
2° upon Wednesday, 15th April.—[Bill 26.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Municipal 
Franchise in Ireland, brought in by Mr. Power, 
Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. 
Knox, and Mr. O’Keeffe; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 13th May.—[Bill 27.] 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (CONSTITUTION). 


Bill to declare the Constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, brought in by Mr. James Campbell, 
Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
Hozier, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. Baird, and Mr. 
Gordon; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 10th 
June.—[Bill 28.] 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION. 


Bill to make more effectual provision for pre- 
vention of the pollution of rivers and streams, 
brought in by Mr. Wyvill, Sir Francis Powell, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John Dorington, Sir Henry 
Howarth, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Brigg, Sir 
John Brunner, and Mr. Kenrick ; to be read 2° 
upon Wednesday, 17th June.—[Bill 29.] 


CEMETERIES. 


Bill to make better provision for the regula- 
tion and control of Cemeteries provided under 
the Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879, 
brought in by Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, Mr. God- 
son, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Platt-Higgins, and Mr. 
William Sidebottom ; to be read 2° upon Wed- 
nesday, 29th April.—{ Bill 30.] 
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RATING OF MACHINERY. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the rating 
of hereditaments containing machinery, brought 
in by Mr. Tomlinson, Sir William Houlds- 
worth, Sir William Coddington, Mr. Batty 
Langley, Mr. Oldroyd, Colonel Mellor, and 
Mr. Strachey ; to be read 2° npon Wednesday, 
llth March.—{ Bill 31.) 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRELAND) 
Act (1887) REPEAL. 

Bill to repeal the Criminal Law and Pro- 

cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, brought in by Mr. 

Field, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Harrington, 


and Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; to be read 2° upon | 


Wednesday, 11th March.—[Bill 32.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) (PUBLIC 
HEALTH RATING). 

Bill to amend the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889, in respect of Public Health 
Rating, brought in by Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Parker 
Smith, Mr. Nicol, and Mr. M‘Killop; to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 18th March.— fin 33.] 


MIDWIVES REGISTRATION. 

Bill to provide for the registration of Mid- 
wives, brought in by Mr. Skewes-Cox and Mr. 
Bonsor ; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 6th May. 
—[ Bill 34.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) (NO 2). 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the Muni- 
cipal Franchise in Ireland, brought in ly Mr. 
Patrick O'Brien, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. Field, and Dr. Kenny ; to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 18th March.—[ Bill 35.] 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend and extend the Labourers’ 
‘Lreland) Acts, brought in by Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Field, and Dr. Kenny; to be read 
2° upon Wednesday, 25th March.—[ Bill 36.] 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Coroners’ 
Inquests in the case of Fatal Accidents on Rail- 
ways, brought in by Mr. Channing, Mr. John 
Burns, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. 
Davitt; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
15th April.— [Bill 37.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend The Crofters’ Holdings (Scot- 
land) Act, 1886, brought im by Mr. Weir, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. M‘Leod, Sir Leonard Lyell, aud Sir 
William Wedderburn; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 11th March.—[Bill 38.] 
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JURORS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Jurors (Ireland) Acts, 
brought in by Mr. Dane, Mr. William Johnston, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. John Redmond, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. Horace Plunkett, and Mr, 
Rentoul; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
14th April.—[Bill 39.] 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 


bill for the better government of counties in 
Ireland, brought in by Captain Donelan, Mr. 
Doogan, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
M‘Hugh, Mr. Donal Sullivan, and Dr. Tanner : 
to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 17th June. 
[Bill 40.] 





SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING). 
| Bill to provide for the Earlier Closing of 
| Shops, brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
|Cameron Corbett, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. 
Fenwick, Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Field, Mr. 
Kearley, and Sir Francis Powell ; to be read 2° 
upon Tuesday next.—[Bill 41.] 





| VEHICLES (LIGHTS). 

| Bill to require Vehicles on highways to carry 
| Lamps at night, brought in by Mo. Thornton, 
| Mr. Ernest Gray, Mr. Harry Foster, Mr. Hare, 
and Mr. Pym; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
26th February.—[Bill 42.] 





HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND). 


| Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
tenancies of Houses in Towns in [reland, 
brought in by Mr. Hayden, Mr. Field, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. 
O'Kelly; to be read 2° upon Wednesday. 
wm March.—[Bill 43.] 
| 

| 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN. 
Lill to restrict the sale of Intoxicating 


Liquors to Children, brought in by Mr. Haldane, 
|}Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. William 
| Johnston, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. ‘Tritton, Mr. 
| Mildmay, and Mr. Bolitho; to be read 2° upon 
| Monday, 16th March.—[Bill 44.] 


| RIGHTS OF WAY PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND. ) 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Procedure 
in Rights of Way causes in Scotland, brought in 
by Mr. Robert Cox, Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. 
Bryce, and Mr. Buchanan; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 25th March.—[Bill 45.] 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 


Bill to provide for making Statutes respecting 
Deans and Chapters and Cathedral Churches in 
England; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, brought in by Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
and Mr. Samuel Houre; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 15th April.—[Bill 46.] 
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LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Law Agents 


and Notaries Public practising in Scotland, 
brought in by Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Renshaw, Mr. 
Alexander Cross, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. 
Flynn; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
11th March.—[Bill 47.] 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND). 


those of Movable Succession in Scotland ; and 
for other purposes, brought in by Mr. Thomas 


Shaw, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Bryce, Dr. Farquharson, | 
Sir William Dunn, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. | 


Ure, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. White; to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 29th A pril.—[Bill 48.] 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Bill to provide for the Taxation of Land 
Values by Local Authorities, brought in by Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. Lough, and Mr. Pickersgill ; to be 


read 2° upon Wednesday, 10th June.—[Bill 49.] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the use 
of Locomotives on Highways, brought in by Mr. 
Griffith- Boscawen, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Cap- 
tain Bagot, Lord Alwyne Compton, and Mr. 
Barnes; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 18th 
March.—[Bill 50. ] 


MINING 


sill to amend the 
Easements, brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
Sir James Joicey, Mr. Joseph A. Pease, and Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham) ; 
Wednesday, 25th March.—{Bill 51.) 


EASEMENTS. 


BALLOT Act (1872) AMENDMENT. 


Hozier, and Mr. R. G. Webster ; 
upon Wednesday, Ist April.—| Bill 52. j 


BURIALS. 
sill to further amend the Burial Laws, 
brought in by Mr. Carvell Williams, Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Perks, and 
Mr. Channing; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
Ist April.—[ Bill 53.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
EXTENSION. 
Bill to extend to the counties of Banff, Aber- 
deen, Kineardine, Elgin and Nairn, certain pro- 


1889, and any Acts amending the same, brought | 
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Law relating to Mining | 


to be read 2° upon, 
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FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend and extend the Law affecting 


| the introduction of steam and moisture in Fac- 
| tories, Sheds, and Workshops, and for regulating 
| the labour of children and young persons work- 
| ing in same, brought in by Mr. Ascroft and Mr. 


Kenyon; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 22nd 


April.—[Bill 55.] 
Bill to assimilate the Laws of Heritable with | 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE. 


Bill to enable accused persons and their wives 
to give Evidence in all cases determinable by 


| Justices, brought in by Mr. H. D. Greene, Mr. 
| Darling, and Mr. Robert Price; to be read 2° 


upon Wednesday, 15th April.—[Bill 56.] 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION, 


sill to restrict the Importation of Prison-made 
Goods, brought in by Sir Howard Vincent, Sir 
Frederick Seager Hunt, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Maclure, Mr. 
Boulnois, Mr. Field, Major Rasch, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, and Sir Henry Howorth; to be read 2° 


[Bill 57.) 


MINES (STANNARY COURT) (ARBITRATION), 


Bill to enforce Arbitration in controversial 


| matters relating to mines within the jurisdic- 


tion of the Stannary Court, brought in by Mr. 
Strauss, Mr. Bolitho, and Mr. Edwin Lawrence ; 
to be read 2° upon Monday, 13th April,— 
[Bill 58.) 


DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the appoint- 


| ment of members of Dispensary Committees in 
| Ireland, brought in by 

Bill to amend the Ballot Act of 1872, brought | 
in by Colonel Waring, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. | 
to be read 20! 


Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
M‘Hugh, Mr. Collery, and Mr. Tully; to be 
read 2° upon Thursday, 12th March.—[Bill 59.] 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


Bill for the creation of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal in certain cases, brought in by Mr. 
Pickersgill, Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. Harrison ; 
to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 26th February. 
—{Bill 60. | 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1885) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend The Criminal Law Amendment 


| Act, 1885, brougbt in by Mr. Henry J. Wilson, 
visions of The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, | Mr. 


Cameron, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Heath, Sir 
John Kennaway, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Spicer, 


in by Sir William. Wedderburn, Dr. Farq uhar- | Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. 


son, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crombie, Mr. 


Tver, iW hittaker, and Mr. John Wilson (Durham) ; 


and Mr. Asher ; to be read 2° upon W ednesday, | to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 11th March.— 


25th March,—{Bill 54.) 


(Bill 61.] 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO. 


Bill to enable Localities by a direct Vote to 
prevent the issue of Licences for the sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors, brought in ¥ Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Allison, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Samuel, 
Mr. John Wilson ‘ayer y 5 Mr. Jacoby, and 
Mr. Pickersgill; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 
29th April.—[Bill 62.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN). 


Bill to enable Women to be elected and act as 
Poor Law Guardians in Ireland, brought in by 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Sir Thomas Lea, and Mr. Field; to be read 2° 
upon Tuesday next.—[Bill 63.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Assistant 
County Surveyors in Ireland, brought in by Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. William Johnston, and Mr. 
Rentoul ; to be read 2° upon Thursday next.— 
[Bill 64.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, brought in by Mr. Charles Murray, Sir 
Arthur Forwood, and Mr. Newdigate; to be 
read 2° upon Wednesday, 13th May.—[Bill 65.] 


CORONERS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Coroners 
in Ireland, brought in by Dr. Kenny, Mr. 
Clancy, Colonel Waring, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
William Johnston, Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Dane, 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Kilbride, and Dr. M‘Donnell; 
to be read 2° upon Wednesday next.—[Bill 66.] 


COUNTY SURVEYORS AND ASSISTANTS 
(IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the existing Laws in Ireland 
relating to County Surveyors and their Assis- 
tants, and to provide for superannuation and 
travelling expenses, and other purposes, brought 
in by Mr. Rentoul, Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. William 
Johnston, and Mr, Dane; to be read 2° upon 
Wednesday, 6th May.—{[Bill 67.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) acT (1881) 
AMENDMENT. 
Bill to amend The Sunday Closing (Wales) 


Act, 1881, and to make further provisions re- 
specting the sale of Intoxicating Liquors in 
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Wales, brought in Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, . Herbert Lewis, Mr, 

omas, and Mr. Spicer; to be read 20 
upon Wednesday 18th March.—[Bill 68.] 


STREET NOISES. 


Bill to regulate and control Street Noises, 
brought in by Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Mr. Boulnois, General Goldsworthy, Colonel 
Sandys, and Mr. J. W. Sidebotham ; to be read 
2° upon Wednesday, 13th May.—[Bill 69.] 


COAL MINES REGULATION Act (1887) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill toamend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
William Abraham, Mr. William Allen, Mr. 
Thomas Bayley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Randell, and Mr. 
Yoxall;.to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 25th 
March.—{Bill 70.] 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WOMEN’S 
DISABILITIES, 


Bill to establish a single Franchise at all 
Elections and thereby to abolish University 
representation, and to remove the Disabilities 
of Women, brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. William Allen, Mr. John Burns, and Dr. 
Clark ; to be read 2° upon Monday, 24th Feb- 
ruary.—[Bill 71.] 


SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION 
OF FRAUD). 


Bill for the better prevention of fraud by the 
sale of Foreign Goods as British, brought in by 
Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Maclure, Mr. Godson, 
Major Rasch, Mr. Field, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
and Mr. Spencer; to be read 2° upon Thursday, 
26th March.—[Bill 72.] 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (NO. 2). 


Bill to give facilities for the acquisition by 
Working Men of their own Dwellings, brought 
in by Sir Howard Vincent, Sir Alfred Hickman, 
Mr. Cayzer, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Goulding, Mr. 
Galloway, and Mr. Colston ; to be read 2° upon 
Thursday, 5th March.—[Bill 73.] 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Ground Game Act, 1880, 
owe in by Mr. Channing and Mr. Bramston 
Beach ; to be read 2° upon Wednesday, 11th 
March.—[Bill 74.] 

















361 The Queen's 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


[FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed (13th 
February) to Question (11th February), 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty as followeth :— 





“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal | 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom | 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks | 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of | 
Parliament : 


“We take this first opportunity of expressing | 
to Your Majesty our deep concern at the sad 
affliction with which Your Majesty has been | 
visited in the death of His Royal Highness | 
Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg : | 

“We desire to assure Your Majesty and Her | 
Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg 
of our sincere participation in the general, 
feeling of sorrow for the heavy bereavement 
which Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s Family | 
have sustained by the loss of a Prince who was | 
regarded with universal affection and esteem 
by Your Majesty’s subjects."—(Mr. George 
Goschen,) 


And which Amendment was, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty | 
that no investigation into recent events in South 
Africa will be complete unless it extends to the 
financial and political action of the Chartered 
Company of South Africa since Your Majesty 
granted to certain persons the Royal Charter 
under which the Company is incorporated.”—- 
(Mr, Labouchere.) 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) 
said, no one could listen to the speech of | 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and especially the concluding words of 
it, without a sense of grave responsibility 
of the duty of reserve, and at the 
same time the necessity of suspending | 
one’s judgment in matters which must 
form the subject of judicial proceedings 
and of searching Parliamentary investi- 
gation. With regard to Dr. Jameson’s 


raid, although the Secretary of State to 
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| police. 
, the day on which the force started, and 
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a certain extent explained the reason 
why Sir H. Robinson was unable to give 
him more information, he certainly did 
not explain why Mr. Newton was unable 
to supply such information to Sir H. 
Robinson. Why was Mr. Newton absent 
for nearly a fortnight previous to the 
incursion 4 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. Josep CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer his 
question at once, as it affects the charac- 
ter of a public official. Mr. Newton was 
absent under perfectly justifiable circum- 
|stances in order to arrange for the 
‘transfer of the British Bechuanaland 
He came back to Mafeking on 


Speech. 


he then became aware for the first time 
of the intention of the persons there. He 
could not telegraph to Sir H. Robinson 
because the telegraph office was not open, 
| but he at once warned the officers who 
were present of the nature of their con- 
duct, telling them it amounted to piracy, 
and he brought whatever influence he 
could to bear both upon them and their 
subordinates, but without success. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS regarded the ex- 
planation as most satisfactory. Passing, 
therefore, from that point, he was a little 
unable to understand the statement of 
the Secretary of State when he said 
that the proceedings at Johannesburg 
and the incursion were “events totally 
separated,” because in Dispatch No. 25, ° 
Sir H. Robinson informed the right hon. 
Gentleman that “he had seen a copy 
letter to Jameson, dated December 28, 
from Messrs. Leonard and others, asking 
him to come to their aid,” and there was 
corroboration of this in other of the 
Dispatches. With regard to the Dis- 
patch from the Secretary of State of 


| February 4, he must express a little 


surprise that the right hon. Gentleman, 
with the knowledge in his mind that 
the Uitlanders did not wish our inter- 
ference, should have put forward with 
such detail in paragraphs 44, 45 and 46, 
a scheme of “Home Rule for the 
Rand,” seeing that it was not likely to 
meet with acceptance by those for 
whose benefit it was elaborated. In this 
whole matter it was essential that we 
should put our own house in order. 
The Secretary for the Colonies had 
described in an official Dispatch, Dr. 


[Fourth Night. 
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Jameson’s incursion as “an act of fili- 
bustering,” and, therefore, he would not 
dwell further upon it beyond making 
the remark that every assistance should 
be given to the tribunal before which 
Dr. Jameson was to be tried. But 
the second point on which he wished 
most to dwell was the future government 
of these territories. He always listened 
to the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) with great respect, but 
he was rather surprised by some of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remarks on the 
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interested in some of these companies, 
But he went further. These relations 
between Mr. Rhodes and Sir Henry 
Loch, and, later, between Mr. Rhcdes 
and Sir Hercules Robinson, ad 
been most anomalous, because they 
varied with the geographical location 
of those persons, In the Debates on 
the India Bills of 1858, hon. Mem- 
bers would find most fruitful information 
on this question of the combination of 
the political and the commercial. The 
history of the East India Company 


previous evening. There was no man/| would show that, first, it was a mere 
in the House more entitled than the | trading company, their political ele- 
right hon. Gentleman to speak about | ment predominated ; then the commer- 
South African affairs, because in his/cial, then the political again ; until in 
Parliamentary youth the right hon.|1858 the position had become intoler- 
Gentleman had taken part in some/able. The right hon. Member for 


curious proceedings on the South African | Bodmin had quoted the career of 





sill of 1877. In fact, he was not sure|Sir Bartle Frere as an example 
whether the credit, which was generally of what could happen under the 


given to Mr. Parnell, for having origin-| administration of an Imperial Commis- 
ated the tactics of Parliamentary ob-|sioner. But that was 20 years ago, and 
struction, ought not to be given really to such a Government was impossible at 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin. And /|the present moment. The-development 
that was an interesting point in view of|of communication by steam and_tele- 
the position which the right hon. Gentle- | graph had entirely altered the conditions. 
man had since occupied. He entirely|The presumption must ther always be 
agreed with the righthon. Gentleman that | against these chartered companies. But 
this matter of the Chartered Company he wished to speak with great reserve ; 
ought not to be judged from the mere and he would not say that he had come 


incident of the Jameson raid. There was | 
need of some principle on which to found | 
action, and the principle which he ap- | 
plied was that there ought to be no 
mixing of commercial objects and _politi- 
cal duties. That was the rock on which 
the existing arrangement had gone to 
pieces. Commercial objects were praise- 
worthy or blameworthy according to the 
manner in which they were pursued and 
attained. Mr. Rhodes left England rather 
suddenly, no doubt; but no one would 
object to his going back to Rhodesia in 
order to take up his residence there, and 
to bring prosperity to the country. But 
to endeavour, by any Royal Charter, or 
by any ordinances founded upon it, to 
mix up the political and the commercial 
could only lead to disaster. The two 
elements called forth different motives 
and methods of action. Both the 


right hon. Member for Bodmin and the 
Colonial Secretary, though they had 
spoken in the highest terms of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, stated that they ob- 
jected to his appointment when it was 
proposed because he had been financially 


Mr. John Ellis. 





to an unalterable resolution on this 
question. If it were shown that South 
Africa must be an exception to the 
general rule, heshould not refuse his assent 
to an arrangement including a Chartered 
Company. But he was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should lay 
it down that there must be a Chartered 
Company, because that was to prejudge 
the question, The most important 
matter, at this moment, however, was 
the Inquiry ; and he wished to acknow- 
ledge the promptness with which the 
Colonial Secretary, in response to 
the appeal of Mr. Hofmeyr, gave 
an assurance that there should be a 
full Inquiry. That assurance had 
since been repeated in the Queen’s Speech 
by the First Lord, and Secretary for the 
Colonies, and their declarations taken 
together left nothing to be desired. But 
it was absolutely essential that the 
Inquiry should be Parliamentary. The 
Journals of the House were strewn with 
resolutions setting up Committees for 
the purpose of such Inquiries. As to 


[ae object of the Inquiry, what the 
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Colonial Secretary said on the previous 
evening would be accepted, namely, that 
it was into a system, rather than 
rsons. From the very nature of 
the case, the element of Party strife 
was excluded. The speech of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 


Arnold-Forster) itself demonstrated that | 


fact. In this country there had happily 
been a tendency, for some years, towards 
a continuity of policy in Foreign Affairs, 
and he hoped the same tendency would 
grow up in Colonial affairs. What took 


place on the India Bill of 1858 was, on 


a great scale, a complete precedent for 


the present case, where a much smaller | 
A Bill intro. 


matter was concerned. 
duced by one Government at that time 
was withdrawn ; and the next Govern- 
ment introduced another Bill. This 
again was withdrawn, and the House 

ssed a series of six Resolutions on 


pas 
which a third Bill was drafted. It was 


that measure which now formed the great | 


Charter of the people of India. In con- 
clusion, he hoped and expected that with 
the help of the trial of Dr. Jameson, 
and a searching Parliamentary Inquiry, 
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| Europe. [Opposition laughter.| I should 
have thought it did not need a state- 
ment from me to advertise the authority 
| of Lord Salisbury in relation to important 
public events. Lord Salisbury is of 
sufficient importance to attract attention 
_ to his own utterances, and anything Lord 
Salisbury said T should have supposed 
was certain to be read throughout Europe 
and to be known in South Africa. The 
statement made hy Lord Salisbury on 
that occasion—-I hope TI shali not he 
again charged with advertising Lord 
Saiisbury, or with calling the attention 
‘of the German Government or the 
Government of the Transvaal! to the 
statement—was this :-— 


“Tt is now admitted that the Transvaal people 
applied to Foreign Powers for support.” 


That was a most materia! statement, 
which must have had the effect of pre- 
judicing the English people against 
President Kruger. Indeed, it had 
done so, [‘* Hear, hear !’’] Of course 
that statement was mixed up with 
the Trish question. ‘*This matter,’’ 
said Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ throws a lurid 


the clouds which now seemed to surround | ight on what might have happened in 
the matter might be dissipated, and by Treland if Ireland had Home Rule.”’ 
the help of the House at large, such a Therefore what President Kruger had 











new arrangement be secured as would 
give to those vast territories a good 
system of good administration with all 
the blessings that implied. 

*Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I trespassed at such 
length the other day upon the attention 
of the House upon questions relating 
to South Africa, that I should not 
have interposed to-day were it not 
that new matter of the greatest 
possible moment, in my judgment at 
least, has arisen within the last 24 
hours. The first point to which I wish to 
call attention is the conflict between the 
statement of the Prime Minister and the 
speech which is reported in to-day’s paper 
by the Foreign Minister of the German 
Empire. The other day, when I referred 
to the speech which Lord Salisbury 
addressed to the Nonconfomists, the 
Leader of the House objected to the 
reference. He said they were things 
not to be introduced in Debate in the 
House, and that I was advertising Lord 
Salisbury. That was a remarkable view 
to be taken by the Leader of the House 
of the position of Lord Salisbury in 
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done was what those’ wicked Irishmen 
would do if they had Home Rule. 


“ Treland,’’ continued Lord Salisbury, “ would 
| pursue her own internal and external Govern- 
!ment in her own sweet way, and directly any- 
| body in this country presumed to interfere there 
| would be communication with friendly Powers 


| elsewhere—I do not say what Powers.” 


That, I presume, was intended for expor- 
tation to the United States. But the 
{main point is Lord Salishbury’s  state- 
‘ment :— 


«Tt is now admitted that the Transvaal people 
applied to Foreign Powers for support.” 


What is the foundation for that state- 
ment? I know nothing except the report 
which came on the 31st of December 
from the British Agent in the South 
African Republic, that he had been told 
on what he considered good authority, 
that, in view of an armed force entering 
‘the Transvaal, President Kruger had 
asked for the intervention of Germany 
and France, and that the Consuls of 
those countries had cabled the request 
to their respective Governments. A 
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have arisen at the moment. If it was 
true that the British Government, 
through their armed forces, were invad- 
ing the Transvaal, nobody could be 
astonished that the Government of the 
Transvaal should seek for assistance 
wherever it could be found. What other 
authority is there for Lord Salisbury’s 
statement 1 Speaking a month after this 
report, when he had ample time to inquire 
into its truth he says, ‘‘It is now 
admitted.’’ By whom is it admitted ? 
There were only two parties who 
could have admitted it. One was 
the Government of Germany, and the 
other was the Government of the Trans- 
viul, But what is the statement 
reported to-day as made by the Foreign 
Minister of the German Empire? He 
says :— 


‘“* The assertion that President Kruger called 
for an intervention is an error. I know nothing 
of such a step.” 


Here then, is a statement made by the 
Foreign Minister of the German Empire 
directly contradicting a statement made 
by the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of England, upon, perhaps, the 
most material matter in this whole con- 
troversy. Lord Salisbury did not say 
**T heard a rumour which I believe to 
be true.’’ He said, ‘‘it is admitted.’’ | 
Lord Salisbury could not know the fact. 
The German Minister did know. In my 
opinion the statement of Lord Salisbury, 
was a most rash and reckless statement. 
It was a statement greatly calculated to 
exasperate the present situation ; and if 
it is not well founded, as the German 
Minister says it is not, what are we to 
say of the Minister who made himself 
responsible for it? [Opposition cheers. | 
The First Lord of the Treasury says 
that I have advertised Lord Salisbury’s 
statements. Well, I find an advertise- 
ment of a different kind to-day in one 
of the organs of the Government—the 
Standard newspaper. They say :— 





“We also understand that President Kruger 
has complained of the language of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at the Nonconformist banquet.” 


[ Opposition cheers.| What are these 
complaints, and upon what points of the 
speech are they founded? This is a 
matter which cannot be left where it is. 
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rumour of that kind was most likely to 
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[Opposition cheers.| We want to know 
whether the statement of Lord Salisbury 
or the statement of the Foreign Minister 
of Germany is well founded, because this 
matter affects the whole of our relations 
with South Africa and our relations with 
Germany ; and I venture to say that any 
man who contributes to the cultivation of 
ill-feeling between the British nation and 
the German Empire is no friend of this 
country. [Opposition cheers.| I have 
been extremely sorry to see a great deal 
of rash and foolish language employed 
in various quarters in relation to Ger- 
many — language which is calculated 
to breed bad blood, not only in Africa, 
but in Germany ; and I say that it is 
not in this way that we can arrive at 
that state of peace which we all desire, 
[Opposition cheers.| 1 now pass to the 
question of the Inquiry which is the 
subject of the Motion before the House. 
I agree very much with what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary has 
said upon this matter. He clearly pointed 
out that an Inquiry into the conduct 
and policy of the Chartered Company 
is a matter whichis quitedistinct from the 
criminal chargeagainst Dr. Jameson. Dr. 
Jameson may have acted upon his own 
responsibility or he may have not. But 
as regards the Company there are two 
things which have to be inquired into. 
One, which is the more limited subject, 
is the responsibility of the Chartered 
Company for Dr. Jameson’s conduct. It 
may be that the Chartered Company had 
nothing whatever to do with Dr. Jame- 
son’s conduct ; it may be that they were 
its prime instigators. That is a proper 
question for examination ; and it will 
have to be examined more fully than 
would be possible at the trial of Dr. 
Jameson. But there is a much larger 
question, and that is the conduct of this 
particular Chartered Company and of 
chartered companies in general. The 
right hon. Gentleman hinted at the 
possibility of the investigation being a 
judicial inquiry. If it were merely a 
trial of the relations of the Chartered 
Company to this particular act, it is 
possible that such an inquiry would be 
sufficient. But what we have to con- 
sider is the much larger questions that 
have arisen, and as to these a judicial 
inquiry would be totally out of the ques- 
tion. It isa matter of high policy—of 
the highest possible policy—and such a 
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question cannot he tried hy any Court 
but the High Court of Parliament. 
[Opposition cheers.| The relation of this 
country to companies which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, are not able or are 
not willing to control their agents is one 
that must be decided by this House, 
hecause we are responsible to the nation 
for the conduct of such companies. 
right hon. Gentleman has declared his 
approval of the system of chartered 
companies; [ reserve my own opinion, 
for I think there is a great deal to be 
said on both sides ; but everybody is 
agreed that the conditions of the South 
Africa Company's Charter must be 
changed; indeed, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has changed them himself ; and, 
therefore, the conditions under which 
chartered companies are to be governed 


in the future obviously form a question | 


to be inquired into by Parliament. Our 
predecessors took that view. In the 
great controversy of the end of last 
century with reference to the East India 
Company, when the party of Fox on one 
side and the party of Pitt on the other 
took different views as to our dealings 
with the East India Company, everybody 
was agreed that Parliament should decide 
what was to he the relation of the Empire 
to the East India Company. There were 
most powerful Committees appointed, 
and the great reports by Dundas and 
others remain as monumental records on 
the journals of this House, and upon 
them was founded the system of that 
Board of Control which was created for 
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| that was the promoter of what happened 
at both places. The right hon, Gentle- 
|man made a remarkable statement. He 
said that, in his opinion and in that of 
' the Colonial Office, if it had not been for 
the action of Dr. Jameson there never 
| would have been a rising in Johannesburg 
at all. Ah! But who were the pro- 
moters of that rising?’ How were the 
arms provided! That is a subject for 
inquiry, and the two things are bound 
together. Were those who were 
manceuvring an armed insurrection at 
Johannesburg acting in concert with 
| those who were promoting a concentra- 
| tion of force at Mafeking? That being 
an open question [ cannot treat these 
'as being two separate affairs. Did the 
|relations of the two parties correspond 
‘with those of Lord Chatham and Sir 
Richard Strahan, when :— 


Gracious Speech, 


‘* Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham ?” 


That is a question which must be inquired 
|into, for it has a direct bearing upon the 
| knowledge of those who ought to have 
known, if they did not know, what was 
going on at Mafeking. The right hon. 
Gentleman said last night there was 
nothing in the concentration of forces at 
Mafeking which could have excited any 
suspicion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was natural enough that a certain 
number of police should have been drawn 





the express purpose of restraining the | from Bechuanaland. But the others, 
action of the Chartered Company in| where did they come from? We have 
Hindustan. Since that time there have seen in the papers a number of letters 
heen a great many Indian Committees ; written by the unfortunate rank and file, 
the matter has been gone into over and | in which they tell us that they came from 
over again ; and we should entirely fail | Buluwayo ; the greater part of the police 





in the duty imposed upon us, in the 
situation in which we find ourselves, if 
we did not claim and insist upon the 
right of Parliament to decide a great 
Imperial question. I must say a word 
upon the question of the position 
of the South Africa Company. The 
right hon. Gentleman said last night 


that what happened at Mafeking 
and Johannesburg were __ totally 


separate things as affecting the South 
Africa Company. I do not agree in 
that. It may be—I do not pronounce 
upon it at the present moment—it may 
he it was the South Africa Company 


‘force came from that quarter. These 
_poor, misguided young policemen write to 
| their parents and friends and say: ‘‘ We 
‘are told we are in for a big fight, we do 
‘not know where.’’ The right hon. 
Gentleman said last night that a con- 
centration took place before. Yes, but 
‘under whose authority? Under the 
authority of the High Commissioner ; 
that is a very different thing. One of 
the provisions of the Charter was that 
‘nothing should be done without the 
‘authority of the High Commissioner. 
|Then we were told it was natural 
| enough that these forces should be 
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brought together for the protection of 
the railway. We are told that 500 
armed men 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The right 
hon, Gentleman cannot have followed 
what I said. I explained that, roughly 
speaking, we can account for 500 men. 
Of these, 200, or rather, 198 came from 
Buluwayo, with the avowed object of 
watching the railway. That was no 
unusual or improper thing. When the 
telegraph was laid a considerable body 
of troops was brought down for the same 
purpose, and they were found to be 
insufficient. Therefore, what was more 
natural than that a rather larger force 
should be brought down on this occasion 
for the purpose? That accounts for 
200 men. Then there were 125 men 
from the Bechuanaland police, making 
325, and that leaves 175 for whom I 
am unable to account. I cannot say 
whether they came from Bechuanaland 
or not, but I am inclined to think that 
many of the gentlemen whose letters 
have appeared in the papers were enlisted 
either in Cape Town or in this country. 
*Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : I donot 
intend to pursue this matter. Although 
I confess having taken great interest in 
the works going on in South Africa, and, 
knowing the facility with which you can 
work the telegraphs which Mr. Rhodes 
has erected over hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles of that country to its great 
advantage, I do not see that it requires 
500 men and Maxim guns to protect 
the making of a railway. IT doubt whe- 
ther the making of railways in South 
Africa has been previously protected by 
Maxim guns. The material question to 
my mind is not so much what Dr. 
Jameson did, as under whose authority 
he did it. I do not ask why Dr. 
Jameson advanced at the particular 
moment he did, but whether he had 
authority, and whether it was known 
that he was to advance, at an opportune 
moment when it arrived, to aid an armed 
insurrection at Johannesburg. That is 
the serious question. There is one thingin 
the matter which I think of supreme im- 
portance. There was an invitation sent 





to Dr. Jameson to advance, signed by a 
certain number of persons in Johannes- 
burg. That letter was dated, apparently, 
from the copy of it found on the battle- 
field, on December 20, ten days before 
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Dr. Jameson advanced. Did the autho. 
rities of the South Africa Company know 
of that letter? Apparently that letter 
was in the possession of Dr. Jameson 
for ten days before he started. What 
is the truth—did the authorities of the 
Company, with that force collecting at 
Mafeking, know or not know that that 
letter had been addressed to him? That 
letter was published in London [“ Hear, 
hear !”), in The Times newspaper on 
January Ist. That letter was __post- 
dated so as to make it appear that it was 
written on the 28th December, the day he- 
fore the advance began, and the names by 
which it was signed were erased from the 
copy which was published. These facts 
make it most material to ask—Did not 
Dr. Jameson show that letter to anyone 
connected with the South Africa Company 
and, if so, what were the instructions 
he received upon it? That, to my mind, 
is one of the first subjects of inquiry we 
have to make in this matter. |“ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman has 
passed a well-deserved eulogium upon the 
members of the permanent Civil Service 
of the Crown. No man who has had the 
honour of holding office in the Govern- 
ment will fail to acknowledye the justice 
of that testimony. I have had occasion 
myself to give it, and T have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman only did just 
credit to the intelligence and capacity of 
Mr. Fairfield, who conjectured much of 
what was likely to happen, and suggested 
communication with the authorities of 
the South Africa Company. It is unfor- 
tunate that, although the dates are given 
of the receipt of telegrams, the dates at 
which they were dispatched are not 
given, and I gather it was not for 
twenty-four hours, or something like 
it, after the receipt by Sir H. Robinson 
of the telegram from the Colonial 
Secretary, which was on the Sunday, 
I think, and it was not till the Monday, 
that any effective action was taken. 
Passing from this I should like to ask a 
very serious question-—What is to be the 
intermediate position of the company 
before this Inquiry is concluded? It is 
impossible in the present state of cir- 
cumstances long to put off or protract 
that Inquiry. The condition of things 
in South Africa, the relations between 
the Transvaal and the South Africa Com- 
pany, are too critical to be allowed to re- 
main in abeyance for many weeks. Some 
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conclusion must be arrived at in this 
matter as soon as wecan. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the situation of 
Mr. Rhodes. I desire, by the leave of 
the House, to say something about Mr. 
Rhodes, and T hope in what I am going 
tosay thehon. Member for Belfast will not 
think I am under the influences he justly 
condemned, or affected by “ the trail of 
the serpent” to which he referred. But 
I have for some time known Mr. Rhodes. 
I think most people know I am not 
at all in agreement with the views of Mr. 
Rhodes or the objects at which he aims 
But happily, in the case of Mr. Rhodes, as 
in the case of many others with whose 
opinions I do not coincide, I have the 
honour of his personal acquaintance, and 
I desire to say, and think I ought to 
say, this of Mr. Rhodes. The right hon. 
Gentleman drew a touching picture of 
the difference of the position in which 
Mr. Rhodes returns to South Africa 
from that which he had previously 
occupied. If that picture be true his 
experience reminds me of that of Phaeton, 
who with unequal hands endeavoured to 
guide the chariot of the sun. At all 
events, we ought to do justice to Mr. 
Rhodes ; and this, at least, I may say, 
that whatever errors he may have com- 
mitted—and we are not yet in a position 
to judge of them—knowing Mr. Rhodes 
as T do, I am certain that though he may 
have been actuated by what the poet 
has called “the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” he has not been actuated by any 
mean or sordid motives or by greed of 
gain. But that is not inconsistent with 
the fact—if it is a fact—of which it is pre- 
mature to judge, that he may have made 
grave errors which will have momentous 
results. But I believe that if Mr. 
Rhodes has committed these errors he is 
entirely willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of his actions, and he is not a man 
who is disposed to shield himself at the 
expense of others. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The question of the position of Mr. 
Rhodes in South Africa is a very 
dificult one. In my opinion it must 
depend to a great degree upon what the 
feelings of the great majority of the 
people there are upon this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said the Dutch 
population are the majority in South 
Africa, and so they are. We have to 


deal with the Dutch population at the 
Cape ; we have to deal with and consider 
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the population of the Orange Free State 
and of the Transvaal. Well, Sir, I do 
not pretend to say—-nor have I the 
means of judging in this matter—how 
far it is possible to leave, for any con- 
siderable time, the management of the 
South Africa Company in the hands 
of those who unquestionably are re- 
garded as a hostile element by the 
Government of the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and possibly by the Dutch 
population of the Cape. These are diffi- 
cult matters, which I am quite content 
to leave in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman for his serious considera- 
tion. The last matter to which I think 
it is necessary to refer is the correspond- 
ence between the right hon. Gentleman 
and President Kruger published this 
morning, and which has come to a very 
unexpected termination, and one I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman and every- 
one else will regret. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Please do 
not call it a termination. [Cheers.] 
*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: Let 
me use a shorter and more Saxon word— 
I will call it a hitch. [Laughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman in his Dispatch 
spoke of the South African Republic as 
“a free and independent Government as 
regards all its internal affairs not touched 
by the Convention.” That is an accurate 
description of the position of the Gov- 
ernment of the South African Republic. 
Unfortunately, it appears that President 
Kruger has not been pleased——T use that 
phrase—by the publication of this Dis- 
patch. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
very frankly—he has dealt with this 
subject with frankness and _ ability 
throughout—expressed his doubts as to 
the success of what he called “ an at- 
tempt to diplomatise by new methods” 
and apparently he is not consoled by the 
praise of the hon. Member for Lynn 


Gracious Speech. 


Regis. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): T spoke of diplomacy. T do not 


call this diplomacy. [{ Laughter. | 
*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
support of the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis is a broken reed on which I would 
not advise the right hon. Gentleman to 
rely. We owe so much to the right hon. 
Gentleman for his conduct in this whole 
matter, that I should be the last to 
desire in any hostile spirit to criticise 
his action, though in this particular 
[Fourth Night. 
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he may have made a mistake. To) matter, and if we want to solve it we 
the first part of the Dispatch—the his-| must keep it in view. The truth is, 
torical part—nobody, I think, can take| these people in the Transvaal want to 
exception. But the last part does not settle their own affairs among themselves, 
seem to have been agreeable to Presi-|and, as is reported, though the right 
dent Kruger, with its catalogue of griev-| hon. Gentleman has intervened, and with 
ances set out and the presentation to! the best possible intentions, in favour of 


him of the particular plan which he was the Uitlanders of Johannesburg, they, as 
recommended to adopt. Well, it is’ 


human nature not to like to have your | 
plans made for you by other people, and | 
it will be observed that a free and) 
independent Government would be) 
placed by that allocution in a false) 
position. President Kruger has a 
public to deal with as well as 
British Ministers, and he has to face 
those Conservative burghers who, the) 
right hon. Gentleman tells us, caused so | 
much mischief by opposing reform. Of 
course, it is extremely difficult for Presi- 
dent Kruger to say, “Here is a new 
Constitution sent over from England,” 
and of course those who were the cause of 
these grievances not having been redressed 
may possibly not like those grievances 
catalogued and placed before them in their 
naked deformity. All these are matters 
which may have roused and ruffled their | 
feelings for the moment. I will say 
nothing of the plan of reform, though | 
the right hon. Gentleman went a little | 
into it last night. He said it was “ gas' 
and water Home Rule.” But it was, 
I think,a good deal more than that; 
because, first, it had independent 
taxation ; then tribute, police, education, 
and exclusion from the general legisla-| 
ture and the Presidential election. That 
is a little more than gas and water. I 
do not desire minutely to criticise these 
points, because the right hon. Gentleman | 
—I am not very much surprised, seeing | 
the atmosphere in which he lives—with- 
draws the plan, to which he attaches no 
importance, so it may be considered as | 
vut of the way. It is said frankly that | 
it was merely offered in a friendly spirit, 
as # piece of advice to the independent | 
Government of the Transvaal. I am 
glad to see in the papers to-day that it is | 
said that the letter of President Kruger 
was written for home consumption. So 
was the Dispatch. [Lauyhter.| Half 
the mischief in the world is done by 
these documents—whether Dispatches or | 
leading articles—which are written for | 
home consumption. What has happened | 





we understand, do not want us to inter- 
fere at all. \" Hear, hear!”] I under- 
stand the feeling of these people is that, 
in regard to their own internal affairs, 
they want to be left alone. They do not 
want England or Germany, or anybody 
else, to interfere in this matter, and our 
interference will not really improve 
mattersatall. If I might I will give an 
illustration of what I mean. I suppose 
it has happened to a good many Gentle- 
men I have the honour to address, to 
think that they might be of use to their 
friendsin reconciling domestic differences. 
[ Lauyhter.| That is a delicate operation. 
You have no right to intervene when 
husband and wife do not agree or when 
children may be giving trouble. Still, in 
a friendly spirit, you do tender your 
advice. But, then, what yor do is not to 
present a catalogue of the -~wrong-doings 
of each side. [Zaughter.| You do not 
draw up a plan for the future govern- 
ment of the establishment [renewed 
laughter|; and, above all, you do not 
invite the public to come in to hear the 
advice that you give and the plan that 
you propose. [ Hear, hear!”] You 
keep those as quiet as you can until you 
find that the parties are willing to listen 
to what you have got to say, then you 
may hope to have some success. I think 


‘that is the only manner in which you can 


deal with this matter. You have no 
right to dictate what shall be done. I 
said the other night I thought it was 
most proper that this Government 
should use its legitimate influence in 
favour of reforms in Johannesburg. 
But I also endeavoured to describe 
what I considered to be legitimate in- 
fluence, and though, when I saw this 
Dispatch, some of my friends said, 
‘“‘Don’t you think it is rather indiscreet to 
have published it?” I said, Not at 
all, for it is inconceivable that, before 
publication, the Colonial Secretary 
should not have ascertained that 
it would be acceptable to President 
Kruger. I am quite sure that i 


in this case goes to the root of the whole | everything the. right hon. Gentleman 
Sir William Harcourt, 
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has said there was not the smallest 
intent to deal otherwise than in the most 
courteous and delicate way with Presi- 
dent Kruger in this matter. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I am quite sure, when it is 
known that that is the feeling of the 
Government and everybody else, all the 
misunderstandings that have arisen upon 
this matter will be removed, and that 
President Kruger will come here and be 
received as he ought to be received, and 
the conference to which we look forward 
will still take place, perhaps under differ- 
ent conditions and on a different plan. 
That seems to be the way out of this 
difficulty. With reference to the Amend- 
ment moved by my hon. Friend, I under- | 
stand from him that there is no issue to) 
be taken with the Government on this | 
matter. They are entirely in favour of | 
the Inquiry which has been asked for, | 
and the character of the Inquiry and the | 
time it shall take place may be discussed | 
in the future. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 

THe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.), who was received with 
Ministerial cheers :—I do not mean 
to trespass long upon the  atten- 
tion of the House, but it is necessary 
that I should make some observations 
with regard to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has made some 
points with regard to the conduct of the 
Government generally, and sume of the 
Ministers composing that Government in 
particular, which call for notice at once. 
It is hardly necessary to inform the 
House that the one topic which cannot 
be kept out of the Debate on this Address, 
whatever the Amendment before the | 
House, is the topic of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech. [Lauyhter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman has got up in great agitation 
to know what degree of evidence Lord 
Salisbury may have had for his state- 
ment at the Nonconformist meeting that 
an appeal had been made to Germany 
on behalf of the Transvaal Government. 

*Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: Lord 
Nalisbury’s statement was that, “It was 
adinitted.” 

Tut FIRST LORD or roe TREA- | 
SURY: Lord Salisbury had two broad 
facts before him which I think were 
sufficient. There had been no contra- 
diction at that time of the newspaper 
report. What were the facts on which 
Lord Salisbury, and others cognisant of 
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what took place, relied? There was, in 
the first place, the positive assurance of 
our Agent General in the Transvaal, put 
in language which admits of only one 
construction—that an appeal had been 
made to Germany and France. The words 
are these :— 


“Most urgent. I have just been informed 
on unquestionable authority that, in view of an 
armed force entering the ‘l'ransvaal, the Presi- 
dent of the South African Republic has asked 
for the intervention of Germany and France.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman is sufficiently 
well acquainted with diplomatic usage to 
know that when an agent of a Govern- 
ment telegraphs to that Government in 
language as strong as that, his words 
carry conviction which, of course, they 
would not carry if the agent merely re- 
ported what he believed to be a rumour, 
even although it appeared to be well 
established. It is impossible that words 
could be more precise or more conclusive 
as far as they go than the words I have 
quoted ; and when, in addition to that, 
it became a notorious fact that the Ger- 
man Government had proposed to land 
marines at Delagoa Bay, it appears to 
me there was a chain of evidence which 
may well have justified the Foreign 
Minister in making the assertion he did. 
I have no information whatever with 
regard to the newspaper extract to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has called our 
attention ; but if he will give me notice 
of any question on the subject, I shall 
be glad to make the necessary inquiries. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked me one 
further question, and that is in connec- 
tion with the complaint which, it is 
reported, President Kruger made with 
regard to that same speech. T under- 
stand the point of President Kruger’s 


objection to be that he thought that 


Lord Salisbury, in making a comparison 
between the Transvaal and Treland, was 
implying a view of our relations to the 
Transvaal which militated against the 
position which they take up that they 
are absolutely independent so far as 
their own internal affairs are concerned. 
Sir, Lord Salisbury, I need hardly say, 
was not attempting to dispute that, sub- 
ject to the Treaty of 1884, the Trans- 
vaal are absolutely independent so far 
as their internal administration is con- 
cerned. That treaty does give certain 
rights, which I need not dwell upon at 
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length, even with regard to the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal ; therefore, I 
suppose, it would not be strictly accurate 
to say that the Transvaal are an abso- 
lutely independent State. But Lord 
Salisbury certainly did not mean to 
suggest that it was his wish or intention 
to upset in any way the arrangement 
come to in 1884, or to interfere with the 
action of the Transvaal Government, or 
that the Transvaal had anything to fear 
from the action of the British Govern- 
ment in that respect. What Lord 
Salisbury desired, as I understand, to 
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witnesses which will greatly enlighten 
the public on these still obscure transae- 
tions, and give valuable guidance to the 
Government in advising the House as 
to what course they ought to pursue in 
dealing with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman has apparently committed 
himself beforehand to the policy of 
dealing with the Chartered Company by 
an extensive Parliamentary Inquiry, and 
he bases that conclusion upon the histo- 
rical precedent of Mr. Fox’s India Bill 
of 1782. Well, I do not know that 
there are precedents that I should care 


Answer to ITer 





point out, was that a connection such as | to fall back upon in defending a Parlia- 
that between the Transvaal and this| mentary Inquiry, for notoriously there 
country, by which the Transvaal is; never has been in the whole history of 
guaranteed for the most part perfect, our stormy Parliamentary battles any 
independence as regards internal affairs, question brought up in which Party 
does not make the country thus con-j considerations were more brought into 
ood og Ras) Empire - ee play. or in which oe — ee 
strength to the Empire ; and he poin itself in a more violent form. mit 
out that if Ireland were connected with | that is not a conclusive reason against 
us by precisely similar ties to those) a Parliamentary Inquiry, and it may be 
which bind the Transvaal to us, we that, when we see the results of the 
could not look upon Ireland as adding | criminal prosecutions in London and 
more strength to the Empire than at) Pretoria, we shall find that no tribunal 
the present moment the Transvaal does. | with less elastic powers than those which 
I do not know that either the Trans-| a Parliamentary Committee possess would 
= “ age has a Pd been Ape agg ah “ye = opera- 
plain of in this matter. 1e right | tions in which the Charter ompany 
hon. Gentleman, having reluctantly | have been engaged. If we should ulti- 
left the topic of the Prime Minister | mately decide that a Parliamentary 
[laughter], went on to make certain | Inquiry would be the right one, I do not 
observations in connection with the think the Chartered Company would 
kind of Inquiry which it was proposed) have any reason to complain. They 
to set up into the action of the Chartered | themselves believe, rightly or wrongly, 
Company. It is hardly necessary for me, I| that they have deserved well of this 
think, to add anything to what my right | country br the action they have taken 
ae aoe — nn last ae — They a ap a 
night. The Government have notmade up| policy they have pursued shows 1 
their minds, and they do not think it | their energy and public spirit, and if 
advisable to make up their minds, as to | their protestations are to be believed, as 
what form that Inquiry shall take until I think they are, they should be the last 
they see the outcome of the trials in this to object to the inquiry which my right 
country and in Pretoria. The right hon. hon. Friend has suggested. The right 
Gentleman appears to suppose that on| hon. Gentleman went on to re-express 
the trial of Dr. Jameson in London— | doubts as to the ignorance of the officials 
yes) se a age oy ty — _the | plies ma - to — Fs ae 
argument 1e trials in Pretoria—_ which hi n made on the frontier, a 

nothing would come up except the guilt|of the ultimate purpose to which Dr. 
or innocence of the prisoners who are) Jameson put them. On that point I 
brought to trial. That, I fancy, is not) have really nothing to add to what my 
quite an accurate view of the case. You right hon. Friend said. It cannot be 
cannot have a trial in vacuo. It is denied, I think, that the mere fact of the 





impossible that Dr. Jameson’s guilt or| presence in South Africa, of interest in 
innocence should be discussed in a Court | 
without collateral circumstances coming 
out un oath on the examination of 
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the affairs of South Africa, of knowledge 
of the movements in South Africa was 
not of itself sufficient to arouse suspicion. 
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Whether the officials of the Company 
knew or did not know, it seems to be 
quite certain that neither the High Com- 
missioner nor President Kruger knew ; 
and if these two officials, on whose 
honour no suspicion lies, remained in 
ignorance of the preparations, it is im- 
possible to say & prwri that any other 
man ought to have known. However, 
we shall doubtless have fuller informa- 
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tion on this point when the inquiries, 


criminal and otherwise, about to be in- 
stituted have reached their termination. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to discuss the relations of this country 
with the Transvaal, and said it was im- 
possible that these relations could remain 
unchanged, even in the weeks that must 
elapse before the conclusion of the legal 
and Parliamentary Inquiry. We have 
not allowed weeks or even days to elapse 
before making the only change which 
really seems called for until the Inquiry 
takes place. We have no information 
before us which leads us to believe it in 
any way necessary to do more than we 
have already done—namely, to take away 
from the Chartered Company every possi- 
bility of offence against the Transvaal 
or any other Powers which lie along its 
borders. I do not know that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself suggested any 
further steps. If these steps are sufti- 
cient they have already been taken, and 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
may be satisfied not only with the course 
of our policy, but the promptitude with 
which we put that policy into force. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to criticise my Friend’s 
action in making public the Dispatch— 
the great Dispatch—which surveys the 
past and present condition of South 
Africa. I think my right hon. Friend 
has received somewhat hard treatment. 
All parties are full of congratulations to 
my right hon. Friend for having com- 
municated to the public not only all the 
information he received, but every step 


he took connected with South African | 


policy. [Cheers.| That may be or may 
not be a method of procedure applicable 
to all cases and to all offices. At all 
events, it has been a method and policy 
which has received the largest measure 
of approval on all sides of the House. 
Therefore, it is rather hard to say: “So 
far you should have gone, but no further. 
Everything else you should have told 
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us ; why on earth did you tell us this?” 
You may pursue one line or the other, 
but I do not think it is possible to do 
what the right hon. Gentleman sugyests 
—feed the public appetite, not only from 
week to week and from day to day, and 
almost from hour to heur, with this 
luxurious fare, and then suddenly say to 
the newspapers and others accustomed 
to it, “ We are now going to put you 
on starvation allowance as to what the 
Government policy is.” [Laughter and 
cheers.| I do not gather that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself thinks that 
my right hon. Friend had any other 
course open to him than that which he 
took. Not only did he suggest that my 
right hon. Friend was in error in making 
public the Dispatch, but he indicated 
that any intervention at all on the part 
of my right hon. Friend in the mutual 
relation between the British-born popu- 
lation of the Rand and the Boer Govern- 
ment was inexpedient and unfortunate. 
[Sir Wittram Harcourt : “ No.”] Well, 
I thought he was drawing a parallel 
between my right hon. Friend and that 
benevolent but mistaken proceeding 
which induces rash friends to interfere 
between husband and wife in their 
domestic relations. [Laughter. | 

*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT : I did 
not say that was mistaken either. 
[Laughter.| 1 think that, under certain 
conditions, it is very useful, only you 
ought not toadmit the public. | Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The right hon. Gentleman has, 
no doubt, some experience—{/aughter |— 
and it may be possible to interpose 
between husband and wife without 
letting the public in; but when you are 
dealing with great populations I am 
afraid that that happy secrecy can 
hardly be maintained, however careful 
you are not to publish at too early a 
date the Dispatches you may write. 
{ Hear, hear!”|] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to suppose that our inter- 
vention is resented not merely by the 
Boer Government, but by the population 
of the goldfields. I think he relies upon 
some information which reached him 
some months ago, before the recent 
troubles. I do not blame him for falling 
into that mistake, but I can assure him 
that the action of my right hon. Friend 
in doing his best to introduce what is 
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controversy is now not only approved by | that President Kruger will take advan- 
the English subjects in the Transvaal, | tage of the invitation which has been 


but by the English and the Dutch popu- 
lations in other parts of South Africa. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The particular plan 
which he has proposed, and which he 
expressed bis willingness last night to 
modify as circumstances might diciate, 
is in my judgment a plan, or the outline 
of a plan, which must be adopted if the 
Boer population really wish to carry on a 


Boer Government for an indefinite period. | 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Perhaps this is not an 
argument which may commend itself to 
them, but remember that it was in their 
interest that the proposal was made. If 
the English population is to go on in- 
creasing at the present rate—and there 
is no ground for supposing it will not do 
su—it becomes manifest to everyone, by 
the mere process of calculation, that the 
time must come when the Boer popula- 
tion—though the form of Republican 
government may be retained—will no 
longer and can no longer have the 
uncontrolled government of the coun- 
try as they have at the present 
time. ([Cheers.] If that consumma- 
tion is to be averted, it seems to me 
it can only be averted by some such plan 
as that which my right hon. Friend has 
suggested. Of course, if the Boers pre- 
fer seeing themselves gradually absorbed 
in a community speaking another lan- 
guage and having another origin, there 
is no more to be said ; but if they wish 


'sent to him to come to this country, and 
if he does I am convinced that some 
method may well be found by which 
these dificult and delicate problems may 
be solved in a manner satisfactory to the 
Dutch population of the Cape, to the 
English population of our great colonies 
in that part of the world, and to the 
English subjects who are now living on 
the Rand. That this happy consumma- 
tion may be attained I am sure is the 
desire of every Gentleman in this House, 
and the general tone of this Debate, as 
well as the general observations which 
have come from friendly critics of the 
Government on the other side, lead me 
| to believe that, whatever difliculties may 
be in our way, those difficulties will at all 
events not be of a Parliamentary origin. 
| Cheers. | 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme) said, he had no personal feelings 
against the Chartered Company. The 
Conventions of 1881 and 184 between 
this country and the South African Re- 
public contained a stipulation that the 
Government of the latter should not 
enter into any treaty with any Foreign 
Power unless with the consent of the 
British Government, and he was glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies, that the 
| principle laid down by that clause would 
/be adhered to. By another stipulation 





tu retain that species of pastoral inde-| in those Conventions it was agreed that 
pendence fur which they have made so| no Englishman who immigrated into the 
many sacrifices, I think they will find| Transvaal should be subjected to taxa- 
it passes the wit of man to discover any} tion which was not imposed upon the 
method of carrying out that policy| Boer population. It was clear that the 
excepting one which does not funda-| principle of that stipulation had been 
mentally differ from the suggestion of| broken by the Government of the 
my right hon. Friend. However, that} Republic, who had imposed additional 
is a question more for them to consider taxation upon those parts of the Trans- 
than anyone else. Provided they do) vaal which were exclusively inhabited 
what is universally admitted to be ele-| by the Uitlanders, and who were denied 
mentary justice to that immense popu-|any share in the Government of the 
lation now within their borders, and for | country. What was the way in which the 
whose good government they are respon-| Volksraad had dealt with the franchise 
sible, it is not for us to take objection, | since 1881? At that time a year’s resi- 
although it may be quite obvious to every | dence was a suflicient qualification for 
observer, however careless, that the ulti-| the franchise, but since then the resi- 
mate result of the absorption of the| dence required had been raised first to 
English-speaking population into their | five and then to ten years, and even then 
general system of Government must end | the qualification was dependent upon the 
in that system of Government being pro-| vote of the Volksraad. It was impos- 
foundly modified, and eventually entirely | sible for that law to be changed until 
falling out of Boer hands. I really hope| twelve months notice had been given, 
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and until the proposed change was 
agreed to by a two-thirds majority of 
the Volksraad. The result was that the 
Uitlanders were practically excluded 
from all share in the Government of the 
country, although they paid fifteen- 
twentieths of the taxation and owned 
nineteen-twentieths of its wealth. This 
was an injustice which he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies would do his best to induce 
President Kruger to remedy. In his 
view, however, the Chartered Company 
were not the proper persons to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Transvaal 
Government in this matter, seeing that 
they themselves had rendered it impos- 
sible for any persons entering their terri- 
tories to obtain a share in the Govern- 
ment of the country, although they 
raised a considerable amount of taxation 
from the immigrants. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Marylebone (Sir Horace 
b. Townsend-Farquhar), who had spoken 
last night, had given two reasons why 
that House should support the Char- 
tered Company. ‘The first reason was 
that the Company had built railways in 
their territories. But the fact was that 
those railways were built with monies 
derived not from the Company, but from 
the outside public. Then he said that 
the Company had done a great deal in 
the way of civilising South Africa. He, 
however, scarcely thought that the acts 
of the Company in that part of Africa 
could propenly be described as calculated 
tu civilise the district. What a great 
number of hon. Members asked for was 
that there should be a very full and 
searching Inquiry into the action of the 
Company, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies had very 
fairly met that demand by promising 
that after the trial of Dr. Jameson a 
very full Inquiry into the action of the 
Company should be made. It was clear 
from the papers that had been published 
in the Blue-book yesterday that the 
Company were unable to control their 
own officers in South Africa, and that 
was a strong reason why Parliament 
should reconsider the conditions under 
which their charter was granted to them. 
It was true that the directors of the 
Company had exonerated themselves 
personally from having any previous 
knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s raid, and 
had absolutely repudiated any responsi- 
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bility for his action. That exoneration, 
however, did not extend to Mr. Rhodes. 
What they desired to ascertain was 
whether Mr. Rhodes had any previous 
knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s intention to 
start for Johannesburg under any cir- 
cumstances. This point ought to be 
cleared up, and until this was done Mr. 
Rhodes should be suspended from his 
position of managing director of the 
Company in South Africa. Dr. Jame- 
son himself had said that in making the 
raid he was merely fulfilling his promise 
to enter the Transvaal on the petition of 
the principal inhabitants of the Rand. 
In that case to whom was the promise 
given—was it given to Mr. Rhodes? It 
was known that Mr. Rhodes was in com- 
munication with Dr. Jameson until a 
short time before the latter started upon 
his raid, and from the papers that ap- 
peared in the Blue-book it might be in- 
ferred that Mr. Rhodes was cognisant of 
Dr. Jameson's intention to start upon 
his raid before the raid was actually 
made. The action of the Company in 
their territories had benefited neither 
shareholders nor Uitlanders—on__ the 
contrary it had injured the position of 
the latter to a considerable extent, while 
it was likely to have involved this 
country in the most deplorable conse- 
quences. In these circumstances he 
trusted that the Government would in- 
sist upon the fullest inquiry into all the 
details, not only of Dr. Jameson’s raid, 
but also of the administration by the 
Company of their territories. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that it 
was important in connection with the 
action of Germany in relation to the 
Transvaal that they should recall the 
fact disclosed by the German White Book, 
as reported by the newspapers, that, on 
the morning of December 30, the 
German Consul at Pretoria telegraphed 
to the German Government that he had 
tuken measures to secure the lives and 
property of the German inhabitants of 
that town, and that subsequently, in the 
afternoon of that same day, he had tele- 
graphed for permission to order German 
troops to be landed from the German 
ships which were lying in Delagoa Bay. 
That was a very remarkable thing. The 
obvious inference was that what had 
occurred between those two telegrams 
was a formal or informal request by 
President Kruger to the German Consul 
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for German assistance. It must be 
remembered that President Kruger did 
not know exactly what would occur, 
and he should think it extremely likely 
that he asked the German Consul for 
assistance, and that accordingly 50 
marines were ordered to be sent from 
Delagoa Bay. In addition to a Jame- 
son’s ride they very nearly had a 
Wilhelm’s ride [Laughter] and Jame- 
son’s 500 moss troopers, as the Leader 
of the Opposition called them, narrowly 
escaped meeting 50 horse marines. He 
advocated open diplomacy, but he did 
not regard the portion of the Dispatch 
which had attracted President Kruger’s 
ire as diplomacy at all ; diplomacy dealt 
with definite issues in regard to ques- 
tions which were under consideration. 
The Dispatch, however, first set forth 
that the Transvaal had been and was 
considered, as regards its internal 
affairs, entirely independent by Her 
Majesty's Government; and then, 
travelling into those very affairs, the 
Secretary for the Colonies proceeded to 
make detailed suggestions for a highly 
elaborate Constitution. While giving 
his entire support to the open diplomacy 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
that this was to import an unnecessary 
Constitution into the Dispatch. He 
observed, however, that the Dispatch 
stated that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
have carefully considered the question.” 
Therefore, no doubt what had occurred 
was this. The right hon. Gentleman, 
having dealt with the utmost prompti- 
tude, courage, and correctness with the 
incidents of Jameson’s ride, then went 
to the Cabinet, and the Cabinet, having 
considered the matter, imposed upon 
him this particular recommendation to 
the Boer Government of a Constitution. 
This was what made the matter very 
much more important, that it was the 
deliberate suggestion of Her Majesty’s 
Government which had had so unfor- 
tunate a result. He hoped the Cabinet 
would again leave the right hon. Gentle- 
man to himself, that he might resume 
that masterly handling of the matters 
in hand and that open diplomacy which 
had been attended with so much success 
in the earlier stages of the affair. He 


was surprised to find a continued hesi- 
tation with regard to the Inquiry on the 
part of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who had told them again that this must 
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depend upon a number of circumstances, 
and in fact had rather seemed to convey 
the impression that it was not certain 
that this Inquiry would take place at 
all. It would be most unfortunate for 
Her Majesty’s Government, and for this 
country, if the idea got abroad that the 
Government intended to let the matter 
drag along and to draw a cloak over it 
until people had got tired of it and no 
longer wanted an Inquiry. It should 
be remembered that the Chartered Com- 
pany was practically a part of any 
Administration which held power in 
this country, and that the Secretary of 
State had complete control over its 
doings. Moreover, there was a prima 
Jacie case against the Chartered Com- 
pany, and the first thing that the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies did was to point 
out that fact and to say that he would 
probably be met with a demand for the 
revocation of the Company’s Charter. 
That Inquiry had become more neces- 
sary day by day ; it was rendered more 
necessary when Mr. Rhodes left this 
country, for the Secretary, for the 
Colonies in one of his utterances had 
almost conveyed that he had left under 
a cloud. The suspicion that Mr. Rhodes 
was more or less responsible for J ameson’s 
action rendered the Inquiry still more 
necessary. More important still was 
the most ineffectual and unsatisfactory 
defence of the Chartered Company, made 
by one of its Directors on the previous 
night ; and all these accumulated circum- 
stances rendered the Inquiry absolutely 
indispensable. Moreover, an Inquiry 
had been distinctly promised in the 
Queen’s Speech. It was set forth 
that there was an incursion into the 
Transvaal, a collision, and an_inter- 
vention ; and they were told that the 
origin and circumstances of this affair 
would form the subject of a searching 
Inquiry. That was an undertaking on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to inquire, not merely into the incursion 
into the Transvaal itself, but into the 
origin of that incursion, with the atten- 
dant circumstances. As to the kind of 
Inquiry, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton said it should be a Committee 
of that House ; the hon. Member would 
probably be a member of that Committee, 
and would, he had no doubt, enjoy him- 
self very much in going into the whole 
of the Stock Exchange transactions of 
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the Company, and in all probability he 
would gain many triumphs over those 
who did not agree with him. But he 
thought they had heard too much of the 
Stock-jobbing element in this matter 
already, which did not concern the 
House. They were concerned to make 
good the reputation of the country. He 
thought that, inasmuch as all these 
circumstances took place in South 
Africa, it was absolutely essential that 
the Inquiry should be made (as was 
suggested by Mr. Hofmeyr on page 24 
of the Blue-book) by persons able to go 
to South Africa, and this a Select Com- 
inittee of the House would not be able 
to do. He suggested, therefore, that 
the Inquiry should be made by a Royal 
Commission, such as that which had 
considered the Opium Question. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) 
thought the House should have further 
information as to the correspondence 
between our Foreign Office and that of 
Germany in reference to this matter. 
They did not know at present what had 
taken place between the English Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the Foreign Ambassador of Germany. 
The Leader of the Opposition had gone 
over a good deal of the old ground, but 
his speech was more like that of a prose- 
cuting counsel than of a Statesman ; and 
he might say the same with reference to 
many of the speeches that had heen 
delivered on the other side of the House. 
The House had the distinct assurance of 
the Colonial Secretary that a full Inquiry 
would be held into the whole existence 
and proceedings of the Chartered Com- 
pany as soon as any charges were formu- 
lated against it. This was not the time 
to discuss the particular kind of inquiry. 
It was premature to do so until the 
House knew what charges could be 
brought against the Company. He did 
not propose to say anything about Dr. 
Jameson’s raid, but he heard with regret 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin say that when he heard of the 
defeat of Dr. Jameson his heart was so 
stirred within him that he could hardly 
prevent himself from going out into the 
streets of Cairo and singing the song 
of Deborah or the psalm of Crom- 
well’s soldiers as they advanced against 
the enemy at Dunbar. He did 
not think that feeling was general 
The feeling of the 
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British public was, he believed, one of 
humiliation at the blow which had been 
struck at British influence in South 
Africa, a feeling which only found relief 
in an outburst of righteous indignation 
when it was known that an attempt at 
intervention had been made by a Foreign 
Power. With regard to the position of 
the Chartered Company, he thought that 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
adopted a very unworthy tone in his 
attacks on the directors. He did not 
think they need trouble themselves with 
Stock Exchange transactions. The hon. 
Member for Northampton knew a great 
deal about financial matters in the City 
and gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
and he must be familiar with the fact 
that there were many people who would 
make enormous sums of money out of 
the wreck of the Company. That was 
a fact which the hon. Member kept from 
the notice of the House. The Colonial 
Secretary had made an excellent defence 
the previous night of the use of char- 
tered companies as_ instruments of 
Government in outlying territories of the 
Empire. It was quite possible that a 
very good case might be made out for 
the continuance of the Company in the 
possession of its full powers, and if he 
might express a doubt as to the policy 
the right hon. Gentleman had pursued 
with regard to the Company, he would 
ask him how he could possibly expect, if 
he took away all control of the police 
and military forces from Mr. Rhodes and 
entrusted it to officers acting under the 
High Commissioner, who in turn was 
responsible to Downing Street, such a 
plan could succeed? The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that territory of 
this kind could not be governed from 
Downing Street. In that he agreed 
What would be the state of things? 
Here was Mr. Rhodes going out as 
administrator of a territory five or six 
times as large as the United Kingdom, 
and he was not to have under his control 
a single policeman or soldier, An 
Imperial officer was to be appointed, and 
if a disturbance broke out Mr. Rhodes 
would be obliged to write to the Imperial 
officer, who would have to refer the 
matter to the High Commissioner, who 
in his turn would have to apply to 
Downing Street; and the disturbance 
would go on while the sanction of the 
Imperial Government for the employment 
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of force was being obtained. He 
hoped the Colonial Secretary would give 
his consideration tothese serious practical 
difficulties. He now came to the case of 
the Uitlanders, which had assumed such 
an important and startling change during 
the last two or three days. If he might 
find fault with the Colonial Secretary, 
he would say that he seemed to him 
sometimes to have too intense a belief in 
his own powers of persuasion. That 
seemed to him to have led the right hon. 
Gentleman into sending the invitation 
to President Kruger to come to this 
country and talk matters over. The 
Teader of the Opposition asked the 
Colonial Secretary in a tone of banter 
whether he intended to have another 
round-table conference. If that was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intention, he 
ventured to think he would find Presi- 
dent Kruger a tougher customer than 
the Leader of the Opposition. He 
thought too much had been made of 
President Kruger’s moderation. He 
could see a good deal of diplomatic 
wisdom and statecraft in the President’s 
proceedings, but he had never been able 
to make out where the moderation came 
in. He had shown himself more than a 
match for our generals in the field and 
for our Statesmen in the Council Cham- 
her ; yet his right hon. Friend thought 
that if he could get him over here he 
would be able to settle matters with him. 
He thought the Colonial Secretary had 
done himself injustice by allowing the 
Dispatches to be published in a frag- 
mentary way. He had supposed that 
the Dispatch of February 4 was the first 
step the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
to redress the grievances of the Uit- 


{COMMONS} 








landers, and he was agreeably surprised | 


to find from the Blue-book that that 


| 
| 


was not the case; for on January 7 the | 


right hon, Gentleman telegraphed to Sir | 


Hercules Robinson to the effect that he 
might usefully go to Pretoria with a 
view to a reasonable settlement of the 
grievances. That was the distinctive 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy 
from the first. On January 4 he sent a 
similar Dispatch to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, which was the germ of the Dispatch 
of February 4, but the curious thing was 
that Sir Hercules Robinson absolutely 
refused to act upon the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Time after 


time he said that the time was not ripe 
for him to raise such a question. 


Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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January 13 the Colonial Secretary actually 
addressed to Sir Hercules Robinson two 
most pressing telegrams, in which he 
urged him in the strongest terms to go 
to Pretoria and communicate with Presi- 
dent Kruger, and see that the grievances 
were redressed. What was the reply? 
Sir Hercules Robinson said ;— 


“T eould, if you consider it desirable, com- 
municate purport (of your telegram) to Presi- 
dent of South African Republic by letter, but I 
myself think such action would be inopportune 
at this moment. Nearly all leading Johannes- 
burg men are now in gaol, charged with treason 
against the State.” 


There was another telegram from Sir 
Hercules Robinson, in which he said :— 


“Tf you will leave the matter in my hands I 
will resume advocacy of Uitlanders’ claims at 
the first moment that I think it can be done 
with advantage. The present moment is most 
inopportune, as the strongest feeling of irrita- 
tion and indignation against the Uitlanders 
exists both amongst the burghers and Members 
of Volksraad of both Republics. Any attempt 
to dictate in regard to the internal affairs of 
South African Republic at this mement would 
be resisted by all parties in South Africa, and 
would do great harm.” 


When Sir Hercules Robinson was at Pre- 
toria, he communicated to the Colonial 
Secretary the fact he learned in the first 
week of January, that President Kruger 
intended to raise a demand for the altera- 
tion of the 4th Clause of the Treaty of 
1884, which gave us control over the ex- 
ternal affairs of the Transvaal Republic. 
Although he knew that, and although he 
was aware of the desire of the Home 
Government that redress should be 
obtained for the undoubted grievances of 
the Uitlanders, Sir Hercules Robinson 
communicated to the leaders of the 
reform movement at Johannesburg the 
ultimatum of President Kruger, calling 
upon them to lay down their arms 
unconditionally, or rather upon the con- 
dition that Dr. Jameson’s life would be 
saved. He maintained that if Sir 
Hercules Robinson had advised the 
leaders to make a strong demand that 
they should have elementary rights 
conceded to them, and to all Uitlanders 
in the Transvaal, he would have been 
acting properly as a representative of 
the Imperial Government. Instead of 
that he said, “Lay down your arms at 
once, or else the city will be bombarded, 
and your women and children will be 
slaughtered,” and so forth. By taking 
that course Sir Hercules Robinson threw 
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away the only opportunity he had of 
urging the claims of the men upon the 
Government at. Pretoria ; he not only 
disarmed them, but he disarmed himself ; 
he placed the whole population there 
entirely at the mercy of President 
Kruger, and made him complete master 
of the situation. That policy was 
entirely in antagonism with the policy 
which had been urged upon him by the 
Colonial Secretary. Then, finally, the 
Colonial Secretary put his case most 
fully in the long Dispatch of last week. 
He acted against the advice given him 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, who begged 
the right hon. Gentleman not to interfere 
in the internal affairs at the present 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
took a much higher view of the duty 
imposed upon him as an Imperial States- 
man, and he wrote his Dispatch. He 
had a plan of his own for the future| 
government of the country. Perhaps od 
might have been injudicious for him 
to take that line. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had very great confidence in his 
own decisions, and was generally very 
fearless in stating them. In that 
Dispatch he said: Now I present you 
with a completely new constitutional 
outfit, made in Brummagem after the 
latest and most approved Home Rule 
fashion, and if you will only put on this | 
nice livery and come over to England 
and have a chat with me, we shall all| 
live happily and comfortably afterwards. | 
They did not catch an old bird like) 
President Kruger with chaff like that. | 
President Kruger had refused the invita- | 
tion of the righthon. Gentleman. [‘No.”| 
Well, his reply was equivalent to a 
refusal. He would be sorry if the 
President were to come here, because he | 
would only make certain conditions| 
beforehand, and those conditions would 
be drafted in Berlin. The great aim of | 
President Kruger was to establish a) 
really Free State out there, and he had 
gone a great way towards securing the 
object of his ambition. For the last ten 
years he had been the bitterest and most 
determined enemy of British interests 
in South Africa. He had constantly 





intrigued with foreign Governments 
against us, and whether it be true or not 
that he asked for German intervention 
the other day, it was certain the Germans 
took the line that they would be fully 
justified in interfering if we attempted 
to do so on the other side. 
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Kruger’s agent was still in Berlin. If 
he intended to act fairly towards this 
country, would he not have recalled that 
agent long ago! Look what a danger 
this State might become to the peace of 
the whole of South Africa. Here it was 
thrust like a wedge into the very heart 
of our own territory, and what was 
President Kruger doing there now? He 
was making the Transvaal a great 
entrenched camp, he was ordering out 
batteries of artillery from Europe, he 
was confiscating the arms of every man 
who might possibly rise against him, he 
was constructing new forts in the coun- 
try, and he was engaging German mer- 
cenaries as military police. Was it not 
right, under these circumstances, we 
should take a very serious view of the 
condition of things in the Transvaal ? 
What was the next step the Government 
were going to take now that their friendly 
overtures had been treated in this con- 
temptuous fashion by President Kruger ? 
The truth was the House of Commons 
did not realise the immense change that 
had taken place in the state of affairs 
both in Africa and in Asia, owing to 
the completion of the Suez Canal. 
Before the opening of that Canal we 
were supreme in all these countries. He 
could remember the time when no flag 
but the English was seen in the Indian 
Ocean, when we were actually the lords 
paramount, if notin title, at least in fact, 
over nearly the whole of South Africa 
from Zanzibar to the Cape. Was that 
so at the present moment? How many 
rebuffs had our diplomacy received from 
the Germans in West, South - West, 
and East Africa, and now again in the 
Transvaal. Now we saw the political 
consequences which Lord Palmerston so 
shrewdly foresaw on the opening of the 
Suez Canal, which had brought all the 
European nations into those waters and 
continents which were formerly looked 
upon as our own preserves. Jt was a 
great mistake to suppose that our trade 
in the East grew up owing to the want 
of competition ; it grew up after centuries 
of hard fighting with one rival after 
another. It was only at the beginning 
of this century that we obtained the 
supremacy which we had retained 
through the whole of the century. Now 
the rivalry of other European nations 
was beginning afresh, and, depend upon 
it, this was not the time when we could 
afford totreat as of very little consequence 
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what went on in the Transvaal. We 
ought to take a far more comprehen- 
sive view of what was going on there ; 
we ought to take the view which had 
heen taken by men who were the keenest 
to preserve the English supremacy in 


that part of the world. The words which | 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin used last night in disparage- 
ment of Sir Bartle Frere were much to 
he regretted. Of all the public men he had 
ever known there was no more high-souled 
or disinterested patient than Sir Bartle 
Frere. It was his statesmanlike foresight 
that conceived the idea of a great British 
South Africa extending from the Cape 
right up to the Zambesi. He failed 
through the ignorance and stupidity of 
Party politicians at home. Mr. Rhodes 
went far in the way of success with that 
idea, and now the completion of the task 
was left to the competent hand of that 
Imperial-minded Statesman, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. He hoped and 
believed the right hon. Gentleman would 
prove himself worthy of that task, that 
he would see it was not by the use of 
gentle advice alone that we could pre- 
serve British supremacy in that part of 
the world, and that he would take care 
the Transvaal was not made a nursery 
that could be used by continental Powers 
to destroy our interests in Africa. 


Mr. J. A, PEASE (Northumberland, | 


Tyneside) said, most Members on his side 
of the House would agree it was desir- 
able to maintain the supremacy of British 
interests in South Africa. Such allu- 
sions as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cardiff had just made to President 


Kruger were to be deprecated as unlikely | 


to promote that supremacy. He, at any 
rate, desired to dissociate himself from 
those expressions, especially at a time 
when an invitation had been extended to 
President Kruger to come here for the 
object of giving rights to Englishmen 
who had settled in the Transvaal. But 
it was not so much to contest this point 
that he rose. He desired to dwell upon 
two or three facts which he thought had 
not been sufficiently accentuated in the 
course of the Debate. Some weeks be- 
fore the raid into the Transvaal took 
place the shares in the mining com- 
panies of South Africa fell to an extra- 
ordinary extent. That fact alone ought 
to have caused some suspicion in the 
minds of the Colonial Office, ought to 
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have caused them to endeavour to find 
some reason to justify what was com. 
monly called a slump. There was a 
second incident which justified the state- 
ment that the Government ought to 
have been aware of what was going 
on. The Boer troops were in readiness 
to intercept Dr. Jameson and his troops. 
A third significant circumstance had 
been vouched for by the editor of a 
magazine, viz., that the Boers subsidised 
the German Press to raise a feeling in 
favour of intervention by Germany and 
of hostility towards England. There 
was the further fact that letters were 
written by individuals who were em- 
ployed in the raid. Mr. G. P. Parker, 
of Oxford, received a letter, dated No- 
vember 16, from his son. In the letter 
it was stated that the men left Buluwayo 
on October 12, all the town turning out 
to give them a farewell shout and a safe 
return from their patrol. Young Parker 
went on to say they had not the slightest 
idea against whom they were going to 
fight, but he thought it was the Transvaal, 
Information had been received in this 
country by letter from Buluwayo that 
bodies of 80 men were leaving that place 
every two days, and that at the end of 
November or beginning of December 
armed men were assembling at Mafeking 
and being regularly drilled, The arrange- 
ments for the raid by Dr. Jameson were 
not made in a corner, and if the Imperial 
Government were not aware of the whole 
of the facts it was due to their own 
officials in South Africa not communi- 
cating the information to them. There- 
fore he held that indirectly the Colonial 
Office was responsible for the ignorance 
at headquarters, which made it possible 
for the raid of Dr. Jameson to take 
place. He admitted that a full and 
strict Inquiry into the circumstances 
was necessary, and that it should be 
made as soon as possible, though he did 
not think the appointment of a Royal 
Ccmmission—often made a means of 
shelving questions—-was the best course 
to adopt to secure it. 

*Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.), 
said, that during the last few months his 
presence in South Africa had afforded 
him many opportunites of judging the 
events that had recently taken place 
there. The first observation he desired 
to make on the matter before the House 
was that he could state from personal 
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knowledge that the greatest admiration 
had been expressed in South Africa at 
the masterly and statesmanlike conduct 
of affairs in relation to the Transvaal by 
the present Colonial Secretary. (Cheers. | 
In all the towns and centres of popula- 
lation through which he passed on his 
way home, though the information at 
hand on many aspects of the difficulty 
was then very meagre, the feeling of all 
classes of the people was one of com- 
plete satisfaction with the promptitude, 
the vigour, and the firmness which 
the right hon. Gentleman had displayed 
in dealing with the difficulty that had 
arisen in the Transvaal. The facts of the 
raid by Dr. Jameson being, as it were, 
sub judice, he would not enter into 
details about it, but it might, at least, 
be said of the expedition thatit had served 
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one very useful purpose—namely, that it | 


had brought the legitimate grievances of 
the Uitlanders plainly before the world. 
For years the Uitlanders had endea- 


voured to secure their just demands from | 


the Transvaal Government by all peace- 
ful and constitutional means ; but they 
had been flouted and insulted by that 
Government, and their claims treated 
with contumely. One fact was patent, 
that, whatever else might be said of Dr. 
Jameson’s expedition, the daring and 
bravery which he and his little band 
displayed had been enthusiastically 
praised by Englishmen in all parts of the 
world. The grievances of the Uitlanders 
had been very ably and temperately 
stated in the document which appeared 
in the Blue-book just issued, and which 
was drawn up by Mr. Leonard, the 
Chairman of the National Union of 
Johannesburg. It had been assumed 
that that document was written and 
issued as a manifesto calling the people 
to arms, but he had the direct authority 
of Mr. Leonard for stating that it was 
issued with no such intention and could 
not bear any such construction, and 
that the purpose simply intended by it 
was, in anticipation of a meeting of the 
Uitlanders which had been postponed, 
to set forth their case fully before the 
public. Hon. Members generally could 
have no conception of the tyranny and 
corruption that prevailed with the cxist- 
ing Government of the Transvaal. 
Corruption was rampant and flagrant 
_ In high places, while all the ordi- 
\\ nary rights and privileges of civilised 
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life were denied absolutely to the vast 
majority of the population—namely, the 
Vitlanders. In fact, national and muni- 
cipal administration in the Transvaal 
was a scandal ; and its evils fell almost 
wholly on those who composed the bulk 
of the nation and contributed most to 
its revenue. He differed from the view 
taken by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
of the action of Sir Hercules Robinson 
in advising the people of Johannesburg 
to disarm. The hon. Member seemed to 
cast some censure on the High Com- 
missioner for that course of action; 
but he could say that the course pursued 
by Sir Hercules, and the manner in 
which he carried it out in circumstances 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and at 
times even of extreme danger, elicited 
the admiration and praise of the great 
mass of the people of South Africa. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He also differed 
from the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in regard to the strictures 
he had applied to chartered com. 
panies in general, and to the South 
Africa Company in particular. A 
chartered company seemed in some way 
to be to the hon. Member what the red 
rag was proverbially said to be to the 
bull. Lome gg He condemned them 
wholly and in all circumstances. He 
was not concerned to enter into any 
defence of chartered companies generally, 
or of the South Africa Company in par- 
ticular. He had not the least interest 
or concern in that company, but he might 
remind the House that it had done great 
civilising workin Matabeleland, Mashona- 
land, and elsewherein South A frica—work 
which could not have been undertaken 
or carried out by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Chartered Company had 
brought territories which were previously 
in a state of barbarism into a condition, at 
any rate, approaching to civilisation. 
Having spent some time in Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, he had formed the 
deliberate opinion that all that was now 
required to make those territories to a 
considerable extent commercially pros- 
perous was the extension of the railway 
which Mr. Rhodes, it was understood, 
had gone to Africa to promote person- 
ally. The Chartered Company had estab- 
lished at Salisbury and Buluwayo the 
foundations of great towns, and they had 
prepared the way for the establishment of 
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a most valuable health resort at Umtali.; Africa would have been completely sur. 
Above all, the Chartered Company had | rounded and cut off from the centre and 
served British interests by opening new | north of Africa by the territories of another 
fields forBritish capital and British labour Power. The hon. Member for Cardiff, 
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and intelligence. 
that it was good for uncivilised terri- 
tories to come under the shelter of the 


British flag and under the control of | 
heard with! 


Great Britain. He had 
satisfaction the generous sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Leader of the Opposition 
with reference to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. It 
was too much the fashion to use words 
of evil import, in innuendo rather than 
deliberate statement, when speaking of 
that right hon. Gentleman who in so 


He, for one, believed | 


whose speech was that of a Statesman 
and a man who had deeply studied and 
was fully cognisant, of the real causes of 
movements in South Africa, was the first 
speaker who had dealt fully and com- 
pletely with the position and action of 
President Kruger. It was absolutely 
necessary that the House and country 
should understand exactly the position 
and aims of the eminent and able man 
they had to deal with. President Kruger 
has for 15 years played with this coun- 


short a time had achieved so much. Mr. 
Rhodes’s career and reputation were 
known to the House and the country, 


try, and played successfully, the game of 
bluff. He had established a_ perfect 
terror over British Ministries for the past 


and he needed no apologist. Neverthe- 15 years. Jt was believed in this coun- 
less, he hailed with satisfaction the try that he was not merely an autocratic 


tribute paid in that House to Mr, 
Rhodes’s high personal character and 
honourable motives by the Leader of the | 
Opposition. He rejoiced to think that’ 
the great majority of that House would 
exonerate Mr. Rhodes, against whom 
such reckless charges had been made. 


man of broad and 
As a matter of fact, 
President Kruger was not a liberal 
or broad-minded Statesman ; he was 
‘simply a Boer patriot. That was 
what he was, neither more _ nor 
i less. He had shown no sigr. of modera- 
On the return of the SPEAKER aftor| Brocident Kruger wast ee ne 


—— interval, |man, who was perpetually hampered by 
IR 


E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | the action of a reactionary Volksraad. 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said that the posi-| What was the fact? Every item of legis- 
tion of affairs had changed since Tuesday | lation passed in the Volksraad for the 
last, the occasion on which he referred | past five years had been passed by Presi- 
to this question. The reception of the| dent Kruger. He was absolute master 
Colonial Secretary’s Dispatch of February | of that Assembly. Every law was drafted 
4th by President Kruger and his Govern- under his eye, introduced by his Ministers 
ment could not bedescribedas of afriendly or agents, and passed by the Volksraad, 
character. In his judgment, the Blue-| in which 13 votes constituted a majority, 
book which was published on Wednesday | and which he held in the hollow of his 
gave a complete justification of the hand. And every single piece of legis- 
policy of the Colonial Secretary with) lation of the past five years had been 
regard to Uitlanders in the Transvaal. legislation of a reactionary character. 
The clear language and firm tone of the There had been two Bills restricting the 
Dispatch exceeded any expectations he franchise. The qualification used to be 
had formed, and its tenour showed that | two years’ residence, then it was made 
the right hon. Gentleman was fully alive | five years, and in 1894 a 14 years’ 
to the interest of defending the rights of | franchise, with an oath of naturalisation 
British residents in the Transvaal.) which it was almost impossible for any self- 
He wished to join in the tribute which respecting Uitlander to take; in addition 
had been paid to the great Englishman to that, each individual vote was made 
to whom we owed the possession of a subject to a special vote of the Volks- 
large portion of the South African con- ‘raad. A law, too, was passed in 1894, 
tinent. It was well-known that but for under President Kruger’s direction, for- 
the formation of the Chartered Company, | bidding any right of public meeting to 
and, above all, but for the genius and the Uitlander population. The 1884 


President, but a 
moderate views. 


foresight of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Cape | Convention had been violated, not only 
Colony and our other possessions in South 


Mr. Byron Reed. 


|in the spirit, but in the letter, by the 
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Boer legislation of the last ten years, 
because in that Convention it was laid 
down that in matters of trade and com- 
merce the Uitlanders should have the 
same rights as the Boers—a provision 
which had been flagrantly disregarded. 
The extra food charges fell heavily, not 
on the millionaires of the Rand, but on 
British non-Boer working men, who 
found the cost of their food and clothes 
enormously enhanced by the unjust and 
illegal impositions of the Boer Govern- 
ment. Monopolies had been given by 
the Boer Government which were most 


unjust to the whole industry of the| 


Rand—persons intimately connected 
with the Government sharing largely in 
these monopolies. Englishmen had been 
refused the right of tendering for the con- 
struction of railwaysand for electric light- 
ing schemes, which was distinctly illegal. 
Only to-day news had come that tenders 
for certain public works were announced, 
not in Dutch only, but in four European 
languages, English alone being omitted. 
All this showed the reactionary policy 
of the Boer Government. The moment, 
however, that President Kruger and his 
Government was satisfied that the power 


of this country would be exerted to) 


obtain justice for the Uitlanders, that 
moment they would give way. Turning 
to another phase of the situation in 
South Africa, he must confess that in 
his opinion a perusal of the Blue Book 
did not lead to a high estimate of Sir H. 
Robinson’s tenacity or judgment. The 
High Commissioner knew he had a 
strong Minister behind him, and was 
directly authorised to use “any argument 
and force” he desired, for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose; yet, in face of 
that authorisation, he practically com- 
pelled or persuaded the people of Johan- 
nesburg into disarmament without 
obtaining the slightest guarantees 
for their personal safety, or for the 
granting of the reforms which he 
knew the Home Government insisted on. 
If Sir Hercules Robinson had acted up 
to his instructions, very good terms might 
have been obtained for the Uitlanders 
between January 6th and 9th. The 
Uitlanders were told by the High Com- 
missioner that, in order to save Dr. 
Jameson they must disarm. They 
followed his wishes reluctantly, and 


were then abandoned, by Sir Hercules, 
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defenceless, to their enemies. If a satisfac- 
tory settlement were to be brought about 
and a state of tension and exasperation 
were not to be prolonged, Sir Hercules 
Robinson would have to take quite a 
different line in dealing with President 
Kruger. It was believed in this country 
that President Kruger had shown re- 
markable moderation in releasing Dr. 
Jameson’s force. He did, indeed, show 





remarkable wisdom ; for, if any violence 
|in cold blood had been shown to those 
|men, British South Africa would have 
| been in a flame in a moment. [Jronical 
cheers and laughter.| There were in 
Rhodesia alone men quite capable of 
dealing with the Boers. Jameson’s 
500 men were defeated; but it was 
| touch-and-go for a long time, and there 
never was a defeat which was so near to 
; success. In exchange for these prisoners 
President Kruger immediately got 80 
leading men of Johannesburg, some of 
them millionaires. These men had 
suffered greatly from the conditions 
of their confinement, and it was most 
unjust that they should be refused bail, 
| especially when the Inquiry had been ad- 
| journed sine die. He had a letter which 
showed what the leaders whom President 
Kruger had imprisoned were suffering :— 


“The five leaders are confined in one room 
about 12 feet square. The prison is filthy. 
They sleep on the floor. They have a yard 
about 12 feet square where they take what little 
exercise they get, and where they have their 
meals. They are deprived of light at six o’clock, 
and they have suffered most fearfully from heat 
and vermin.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps 
it would be satisfactory if I were to 
state at once that, after having carefully 
considered all the circumstances of the 
case, I have felt myself justified in asking 
President Kruger to extend to the 
British prisoners the same consideration 
as he had already extended to an Ame- 


rican citizen—Mr. Hammond. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] 
*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


thought that that statement would give 
satisfaction. Much injustice had been 
done to the Uitlanders. They had been 
accused, owing to want of information, 
of deserting Dr. Jameson, and of 
cowardice. As a matter of fact, he did 
not believe that more than four people 
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out of the whole population of Johan- 
nesburg had the slightest knowledge that 
Dr. Jameson was going to start when he 
did. They were unprepared for the 
movement ; they were not fully organised 
nor completely armed ; and even at the 
last, when compelled by the High Com- 
missioner to disarm, the one condition 
they made was that Dr. Jameson 
should be released. That should be 
remembered to their credit. Seeing 
that these gentlemen really did their 
best to prevent any active violence, 
and that not a single shot was fired 
during the whole of the movement, and 
seeing that it would be perfectly easy to 
exact from them any amount of bail, it 
must be admitted that the treatment at 
the hands of the Boers had not been 
humane or worthy of a civilised State. 
Several of the imprisoned men had been 
seriously ill. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had passed some criticisms on the 
Chartered Company, and he asked what 
was the cause of all this movement. The 
answer was that it had been the atro- 
ciously bad government of the Transvaal. 
It was intolerably bad, not only in the 
denial of elementary constitutional 
rights, but in those smaller points of 
administration which went far to consti- 
tute the happiness and liberty of a people. 
It was well known that the fount of 
justice throughout the Transvaal was 
most uncertain and very largely corrupt. 
The High Court, presided over by Judge 
Kotze, a man of high ability, had been 
the only bulwark of the rights of the 
Uitlanders for the last ten years. 
so much had the ruling clique felt this 
check on their injustice, that early last 
year a Bill was introduced into the 
Volksraad to place the High Court under 
the Executive. That measure was only 
defeated by the casting vote of the 
Chairman. Now there was a new 
press-law proposed, which would enable 
the Executive to exile or fine heavily 
any journalist in the Transvaal who 
offended the Government. And the 
proposed municipality of Johannesburg 
was most illusive; the franchise was 
limited to existing Boer voters, who 
were about 300 poor labourers in a popu- 
lation of 60,000, and to persons having 
property worth £200 who might be 
willing to take the offensive naturali- 
sation oath. The right hon. Member 


for West Monmouth had deprecated the 
Sir EB, Ashmead Bartlett. 
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use of offensive language about Germany, 
He quite agreed, and believed that the 
German Emperor’s telegram was now as 
much regretted by its author as by any- 
one else. He could not blame the German 
Government for attempting in the past 
to get certain advantages in the Trans- 
vaal ; but he did not forget the direct 
intrigue which had gone on between the 
Boer Government and foreign Powers. 
There was not the slightest doubt that 
Dr. Leyd, President Kruger’s right 
hand man, and the ablest man probably 
in the Transvaal, was sent to Germany in 
the middle of last November to under- 
take and carry through, if possible, 
negotiations in order to obtain German 
support for the Transvaal. He made no 
charge against the German Government. 
He was glad to see that the German 
Government had practically repudiated 
the insinuation that there was any 
desire on their part to affect British 


rights in South Africa. But that 
did not remove the fact that the 
Boer Government had _ . attempted 


negotiations with Germany which were 
intended to be hostile to our interests in 
the Transvaal. The Boer-German in- 
trigue ought certainly to be inquired 
into as much as the Uitlander move- 
ment, or even as Jameson’s_ inva- 
sion. These facts were known to 
the Uitlanders before they took the 
steps which they were forced to take, 
owing to the intolerable wrongs to which 
they were subjected. But it must not 
be forgotten that the meeting called by 
the National Union to formulate their 
political demands was a Constitutional 
meeting. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Colonial Secretary, spoke of it as 
revolutionary. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : What I 
said was that there had been rumours 
which pointed to a revolution. But 
instead of that there was a manifesto of 
the leaders which pointed only to a 
resolution. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he was sure the House would not do the 
injustice of attributing to the leaders of 
the Uitlanders the blame that might be 
attached to the rumours of a revolution, 
because they had stated from the first 
that their movement was peaceable and 
constitutional, and animated by that 
sentiment they called the meeting for 
December 27th. President Kruger at 
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once said that he would break up the 
peaceable and constitutional meeting by 
force of arms; and he made use of the 
famous simile about “‘ cutting off the Tor- 
toise’s head.” These were most alarming 
threats, and with the undoubted grievances 
under which the Uitlanders suffered went 
far to justify the call that had been made 
on Dr. Jameson. President Kruger in- 
vited the Uitlander leaders to visit him 
at Pretoria on December 31st, after he 
knew of Jameson’s invasion. He pro- 
mised them great concessions, and con- 
cluded an armistice. But soon as the 
Uitlanders disarmed, under the High 
Commissioner’s influence, President 
Kruger dropped the concessions, and 
arrested 80 of the Uitlander leaders. 
Moreover, there was a good deal of evi- 
dence to show that the Boer Govern- 
ment expected Jameson’s advance, and 
General Joubert was hastily recalled to 
the Transvaal on December 24th, five 
days before Jameson started. The 
reason that led Dr. Jameson to 
move at the moment he did move 
were still absolutely in the dark. 
That movement had turned out to 
be the greatest injury to the men Dr. 
Jameson had intended to serve; it had 
thrown back their cause for several years ; 
but it was impossible that Dr. Jameson 
could have moved for mere sordid or 
unworthy motives. He was a most 
honourable and single-minded man, 
perhaps the only man of prominence in 
the affairs of South Africa who had not 
taken advantage of his opportunities to 
enrich himself, and no one could imagine 
that he would be influenced by unworthy 
motives or by a sordid conspiracy. The 
statement that this was a conspiracy on 
the part of the Chartered Company to 
seize the Transvaal was absurd on the 
face of it. Such an attempt would be 
resisted not only by the whole power of 
the Transvaal and of the Orange Free 
State, but by most of the Uitlanders 
themselves. Before the recent events, 
Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Com- 
pany were not too popular with the 
Uitlanders of the Transvaal. The view 


commonly entertained by them was that 
their interests had been ignored in order 
that Mr. Rhodes might retain his Dutch 
majority at theCape. The Dispatch of the 
Colonial Secretary, dated February 4th, 
and the Blue-book issued subsequently, 
showed that the right hon. Gentleman, 
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the Colonial Secretary, was thoroughly 
alive to the real and undoubted rights of 
this country in the Transvaal and in 
South Africa generally. It would be 
assuming that the right hon. Gentleman 
was unworthy of the confidence which a 
large portion of the House held in him, 
were the shadow of a suspicion to be 
entertained that he did not intend to 
translate into action the view and the 
policy which he had so clearly outlined 
in those documents. He was confident 
that if as firm a front was continued to 
be shown to the Boer Government, as 
had been shown to them so far by the 
right hon. Gentleman, coupled with a 
perfectly just consideration of the 
rights of that Government, and a deter- 
mination to enforce British responsibili- 
ties in South Africa, the crisis would soon 
be brought to an end. Then the whole 
of the population of the Transvaal would 
begin to enjoy that prosperity and _pro- 
gress which, owing to the badness of the 
Boer Government in the past, had 
hitherto been denied to a large portion 
of its inhabitants. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I stated that 
I had only moved the Amendment for 
the purposes of Debate, and I ask leave 
now to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words,— 


“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act who are, and have been for many years, 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out 
insurrectionary movements connected with 
Treland, may be advantageously reconsidered.” 


He said that the facts connected with 
the subject of the Amendment were so 
generally known to the House that he 
did not think that it would be necessary 
for him to occupy its attention at any 
great length. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that when 
Parliament assembled after the General 
Election last August a similar Amend- 
ment was moved to the Address, and 
that the present Home Secretary, in 
tones of courtesy and conciliation, asked 
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the subject. They, therefore, availed 
themselves of that early opportunity of 
bringing forward again this important 
question—important because to a great 
extent it affected the peace of Ireland, 
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when the State was threatened, to the 
British Government keeping in prison 
these nine or ten miserable men, who 
had suffered the rigours of penal servi- 
tude for 12 or 13 years, when the release 





and the happy relation which it ought of them now could involve no danger 
to be the ambition of Ministers to| whatever to the public peace. The Home 
establish between the people of Great, Secretary repudiated the idea of there 
Britain and the people of Ireland.| being any feeling of vengeance or of 
There were circumstances connected with | nationality in the further detention of 
the cases of the prisoners referred to in| these men; but let him try to convert 
the Amendment, apart from the justice of | the people of Ireland to that view. It 


their claim for a termination of the 
periods of imprisonment which they were 
suffering that demanded special attention. 
There were also, in regard to some of 
them, circumstances of failing health, 


which Home Secretaries were always, 


accustomed, in the cases of such 
men, to take into consideration. 
The claim for the release of these pri- 
soners was based on the circumstances of 
their conviction, and on the fact that the 


was impossible for Irishmen to adopt 
that view after reading the indictment, 
the evidence, and the speeches of counsel, 
and comparing them with what occurred 
on the trial of other men found guilty 
of a similar offence. He made no im- 
putation against counsel or prosecution ; 
the vindictiveness was in prolonging the 
sentences when the necessity had passed 
away. Every time the subject had been 
brought forward it had been said— 


punishment they had received was ample ' 


for any purpose of good government and 
of social order. 
by some hostile speakers, it might be in- 
ferred that this was a question of 
enormous magnitude, upon which the 
fate of the Empire depended. 
were only nine or ten prisoners, some of 
them broken down by disease and others 
at the last stage of infirmity. One man, 
who appeared to have been the dupe of 
others, was now 70 years of age. <Ac- 
cording to the Home Secretary, the cases 
of prisoners came up for reconsidera- 
tion at stated intervals, and it was pro- 
bable the cases of these men would soon 
be dealt with. Their immediate release 
was now pleaded for as a concession to 
natural feeling, and as «a means of 
assisting a movement which endeavoured 
to turn the eyes of Irishmen to the 


From the tone adopted | 


But there | 


* We will pay no regard to natioral sentiment 
or to amnesty resolutions; cases of this kind 
)must be dealt with as those of ordinary 
| criminals.” 


If that had been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment from the beginning, there would 
have been no ground for this appeal. It 
was not the Trish Members whe intro- 
duced the political clement into this 
matter by calling the men “ political 
prisoners ;” it was the Government who 
prosecuted them who did this. They 
might have been tried for the possession 
of dynamite under a special Act which 
had just come into force ; but public in- 
dignation was so much aroused that the 
Government indicted these men for 
treason-felony in order that they might 
| receive a heavier sentence. In charging 


| the grand jury at Warwick, Mr. Justice 





redress of their grievances by constitu-| Hawkins quoted the indictment, which 
tional means. In the course of ordinary | charged the prisoners with seeking to 
revision these prisoners would probably | overthrow the Government in the usual 
be released in about two years, and the | terms applicable to treason-felony :— 
remission of that residue of their term. 


would remove a cause of irritation which; “Under that Act the three persons whose 


the Home Secretary admitted to exist in 
Treland and alsoin America. To release 


names he had mentioned would be charged 
before the Grand Jury on a Bill that would be 
presented.” 


the prisoners might be an act of mag- 
nanimity, but, at all events, it would The then Attorney General, Sir Henry 
be one of clemency and wise statesman- James, conducted the prosecution, and 
ship. President Kruger was credited | in opening the case said, “The duty 


with magnanimity for giving up the of the jury in trying the case was a 
raiders ; and what an object-lesson was | heavy and responsible one.” He was not 
Mr, T. Harrington, | 
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quoting the words to make unfair com-, his sentence would have been the same 
ment on the conduct of the learned! as that of the Walsall men—10 years 
Attorney General. He admitted that —for the same Judge tried him who 
his address was perfectly fair, and that|tried the Walsall men, and no one 
nothing could have been fairer as far as| who read the Judge’s observations could 
the form of the trial of these men was|escape the conclusion that if he had 
concerned, and although the circum-| been dealing with Daly under the 
stances of the time and newspaper com-| same Act he would have regarded his 
ments were not calculated to ensure them crime as less heinous than that of the 
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a fair trial. What he wished to show, 
was that these men were dealt with 
entirely as political offenders, and the_ 
evidence offered, and the remarks of the 
Attorney General and the learned Judge, 
all pointed to the fact that the men were | 
tried for political conspiracy under the | 
Treason-Felony Act, and the case was | 
thus taken out of the category of persons | 
dealt with under the Explosives Act, | 
and these extraordinarily severe sentencs 
passed. The Attorney General said, the ' 
jury, in trying the case, had a serious 
duty— 


“ because the prisoners were charged with the 
crime of treason, and if they were guilty it was | 
for the public interest that punishment should 
be awarded. If they were innocent, it was 
most important for the public interest that they ' 
should be acquitted. He would state to them 
the evidence that would be given in support of 
the charge as moderately and temperately as he 
vould, without desiring in any way to press the 
case unduly against the prisoners. ‘They were 
indicted under a Statute passed in 1848, and the | 
charge was known in legal language as treason- 
felony. It differed in some respects slightly 


Walsall prisoners. But he was con- 
strained under the Act specially passed at 
the time. He (Mr. Harrington) did not 
dispute that the Government were right 


in passing such an Act. Public panic was 


so extraordinary, and attempts on public 
property in this country at the time had 
been so frequent and of so dangerous 
a character that the Government was 
fully justified in having recourse to 
the most extraordinary measures to 
repress those attempts. What was 
cruelly unjust and excited the irritation 
of Irish people was that the men were 
tried as political offenders, and now that 
a considerable period had passed, they 
were detained in gaol when, if they 
belonged to any other nationality, they 
would have been set a large. It was 
quite true that their connection with 
the dynamite conspiracy was proved, but 
had that stood alone their sentences 
would have expired. Those in favour of 
amnesty for these men did not say that 
political motives excused crime, but what 


from the charge of high treason, and the: had been maintained by every lawyer in 


prisoners substantially were charged that they 
conspired together to levy war and raise an in- 
surrection and rebellion against the Sovereign 
of this realm.” 


To treat this as a political crime, and to 
Visit it with severe and exemplary punish- 
ment might have been right at the time, 
but the continuance of these men in 
prison was manifestly unjust when the 
excitement had passed away. “ For the 
facts in support of the charge they had,” 
continued the Attorney General, “ to go 
back as far as 1868.” . The men who 
took part in the Fenian movement of 
1868, and who appeared in open rebellion 
against Ireland and England then, had 
been sentenced and released. Some were 
now Members of that House (Vation- 
alist cheers), and after all this the 
Government insisted on Daly and his 
fellow prisoners being kept in prison for 
crimes committed as far back as 1868. 
If Daly had been punished alone for his 


connection with the dynamite conspiracy 


every country in the world was that 
political motive, if it did not lessen, did 
not increase the heinousness of crime. 
But the Government seemed to regard 
political motive, because connected with 
Treland and the Fenian organisation, as 
an aggravation of the offence. He was 
not going to say that the Judge could 
have done anything else at the time than 
impose a severe and exemplary sentence. 
His hands were tied. These men were 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, and 
he was obliged to give them a much 
more severe sentence than that prescribed 
under the Explosives Act. He (Mr. 
Harrington) wanted Englishmen torealise 
that these men were not sympathised 
with in Ireland because they were con- 
nected with the dynamite conspiracy. 
But the people of Ireland were shrewd, 
intelligent people. ‘They read the pro- 
ceedings at the trial, and contrasted the 
‘treatment of these nine men with the 
treatment of the Walsall prisoners, and 
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had come to no other conclusion but that 
the severity of the sentences, compared 
with those on the Walsall prisoners, was 
due to the fact that they were Irishmen 
fighting for the freedom of their country. 
He invited the Government, for the sake 
at all events, of setting the Irish people 
an example of a generous spirit in these 
matters, to give the matter weighty con- 
sideration. It could not serve the pur- 
pose of the Government in the least 
degree to keep these men in prison 
longer. These men had no influence, if 
they ever possessed much. They were 
broken in health and spirit, and could 
never be a danger to the Empire if set 
at large. They were only nine men, 
some on the verge of the grave, others 
broken by disease, and the greater part 
without very much means to enable 
them to live in the world. The 
fact that the Colonial Secretary had 
pleaded for men who invaded the 
rights of another country, and recent 
events connected with the Empire, had 
gone deep into the minds of Irishmen. 
He knew nothing more calculated to 
cause racial hatred than to point out to 
the Irish people that these men, because 
they were Irishmen, were dealt with 
more severely than they would be dealt 
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country in the world. He begged to 
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resolutions in favour of amnesty were 
carried. Amnesty associations existed 
in England; lectures were given in 
France ; and in New York, delegates 
of the greatest influence attended am- 
nesty meetings. He believed the time 
had come when, for the benefit of both 
nations, these political prisoners should 
be released. They were tried at a time 
of excitement, when there was ill-feelin 
between the two countries, but all that 
had passed away. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would be able to send a mes- 
sage to Ireland that the Conservative 
Government was not going to continue 
the imprisonment of men who had 
suffered a martyrdom. 

*Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) 
said, this Amendment had his heartiest 
sympathy. They urged the liberation 
of these prisoners on three broad 
grounds: (1) that the trials were unfair 
to the accused ; (2) that the sentences 
were brutally excessive; and (3) that 
the prolonged detention of the political 
prisoners and the character of their 
treatment in the prisons of this country 
was without parallel in the history of 
modern nations. How were these men 
tried? His hon. Friend had given the 
fullest information on that point. They 


| were not indicted under the Explosives 
| Act, as the Walsall dynamiters were, 


move his Amendment. | though the main charge against them was 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick), | the possession of explosives. They were 
who rose amidst cries for ‘“ Davitt,” | arraigned under the Treason Felony Act, 
said, he should not detain the House in order that the highest possible sentence 
at any length, but he wished to point might be inflicted upon them ; whereas, 
out that the Irish political prisoners, | if they had been tried like the English 
ever since they entered prison, had com-| prisoners referred to, they might now 
plained of the exceptional severity of|all be at liberty. The sentences in- 
their treatment. During the winter | flicted, he contended, were far beyond 
months they had insufficient clothing,| what the merits of the case demanded. 
the draughts in Portland prison were|He went further, and said that, as 
very bad, and the banging of the doors | a rule, the sentences inflicted upon 
at night by the gaolers produced in-|all prisoners in this country were 
somnia. He had forwarded tothe Home| brutally excessive. He had _ met 





Secretary a detailed statement of the 
facts, but he had not got an explanation 
although they were taken from the Blue- 
book. He sent him letters from the 
relatives of those prisoners, but the! 
Home Secretary could only say that the | 
cases were under consideration. Sub- 
sequently, the Home Secretary refused | 


hundreds of men in his long weary 
journey of nine years through penal 
servitude who were sentenced to five, 
seven, ten, and fifteen years penal servi- 
tude for invading the rights of property 
to the extent of £5, £10, or £20. 
Whereas, if those men had been born 
under luckier stars, and had invested 





to supply copies of the doctors’ reports. | something in chartered companies, they 
This meant that no inquiry was to be| might have stolen countries and conti- 
made as to the treatment of the political | nents and gold mines, and be praised 
prisoners. At every meeting in Ireland! for their patriotism in that House by 
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Members opposite. Irish political pri- 
soners had always been brutally treated. 
He did not claim that men who broke the 
law, even in a political cause, should 
be allowed to do so with impunity, 
or that the prisons in which they 
were confined should be turned into 
annexes of hotels and clubs, as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to wish 
should be done when the prisoners 
were Englishmen and the law offended 
against was that of the Transvaal. 
But he hoped it was permissible to ask 
ofthe Government of the “leading nation 
of the civilised world,” the most “en- 
lightened and humane of nations,” to beat 
least as considerate and humane in their 
treatment of political offenders as other 
nations on the Continent of Europe. 
They often read in magazines and news- 
papers of the horrible barbarities of the 
Siberian prisons, and of the inhumanities 
inflicted upon those sent there by the 
Russian Government. He had met 
many Nihilists and had heard their 
stories of their experiences even in the 
mines of Siberia—and, by the way, he 
might remark that these mines were, he 
believed, under a more careful system of 
inspection than the coal mines of this 
country, in which English and Scotch 
working men worked for their daily bread. 
Even in the mines of Siberia thepolitical 
prisoners were allowed the poor human 
privilege of associating with each other. 
They were permitted to read books and 
papers sent to them by their friends, and 
they were granted the privilege of talking 
among themselves. None of these 
favours or privileges were allowed to the 
[rish political prisoners. He was once 
suspected of the high crime and misde- 
meanour of having a small piece of black- 
lead pencil in his possession in Dartmoor. 
He was stripped naked and searched, 
flung into a dark cell, dragged the fol- 
. lowing day before the governor, and given 
a bread and water diet for this breach 
of the rules. He was once accused of 
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creature who had undergone three days | 
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bread and water punishment, and for 
that offence he was denied the privilege 
for six months of writing to a poor 
mother, who had taught her children that 
it was no crime to feed the hungry. He 
was once again punished during a week 
on bread and water and a darkened cell 
because he had been accused of not say- 
ing “sir” to a warder whose duty it 
was to search his body four times every 
day to assure himself that he had no lead 
pencils or scraps of newspaper in his 
possession. Where, might he ask, on 
the face of God’s earth to-day was there 
a Government claiming to be civilised 
that treated its political foes in that 
way? Yet this was the way in 
which the Government of England 
was treating these nine political oppo- 
nents of theirs. This was the manner 
in which they had treated them for 
the past 13 years, and he would 
wait with anxiety and hope for the 
answer of the Home Secretary to the 
appeal addressed to him by his hon. and 
learned Friend ; and he hoped, though he 
was not much concerned for the cha- 
racteror honour of this country, that after 
the appeal addressed to the President of 
the Transvaal, after the influence brought 
to hear on him, to deal magnanimously 
with the Englishmen who had broken 
the law of that country, the right hon. 
Gentleman would show President Kruger 
that England could be magnanimous 
also towards the unfortunate men who 
had broken her laws. They heard that 
Dr. Jameson was coming to England 
to be tried. He condemned his raid and 
did not sympathise with the object he 
had in view, but he sincerely hoped 
there would not be found a jury in this 
country tu convict him; and he would 
tell the House why. He had a goud 
deal of sympathy with those who broke 
the law when the law was a barrier 
betweena people and their rights, and they 
had already seen that a violent breach of 
the law in the Transvaal in search of con- 
stitutional change, a breach of the law in 
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converted the Colonial Secretary from a 
Unionist into an ardent Home Ruler. 
He would not wish to see his dead- 
liest political enemy in this country 
sentenced to one week’s experience 
of the frightful punishment penal servi- 
tude. Finally, he asked for the release 
of these men on the ground that every 
nation in Europe, with the single excep- 
tion of England, had liberated political 
offenders since this Question was before 
the House last—Spain, and Germany, 
and Italy, and France ; in fact it was 
well known that whenever there was a 
royal marriage or a royal christening, or 
any festivity of that kind in any Conti- 
nental nation, some of the political 
enemies of the country were liberated. 
Was it not time for England to follow 
an example of that kind, especially 
‘bearing in mind that there were only 
nine of these unfortunate men in prison, 
men who could no longer do any act that 
could endanger any interest which that 
House was concerned in upholding ? 
In conclusion, he begged to press 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary that he should take 
advantage of the present opportunity of 
‘dving 4 gracious act in a gracious way, 
which he could assure him would be 
fully and _ gratefully appreciated by 
drishmen. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
‘Marruew Wurte Ripiey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool), who on rising was received 
with cheers, said: 1 am not surprised 
at this question being again brought 
‘before the- House, and I can assure the 
jhon. and learned Gentleman who _ has 
brought the matter to the attention of 
‘the House to-night that, in fulfilment of 
the promise I gave in August last, T have 
given the closest attention to the subject 
‘for the purpose of seeing whether I could 
conscientiously advise that the clemency 
of the Crown should be exercised in the 
ease of these prisoners. Neither do I 
complain of the spirit or of the manner 
in which their case has been brought 

Mr, Michael Davitt. 
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before the House, nor of the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. I should, however, be 
inclined to say that this account of our 
system of prison discipline is a rather 
exaggerated one. [Wationalist cries of 
‘* No.’’] I should greatly regret if at the 
present day there were in force in our 
prisons Regulations of the character 
which the hon. Gentleman has described, 
and I might appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman my predecessor in office, who 
has taken so much pains to improve our 
prison discipline and management, and 
in whose footsteps I have endeavoured 
to follow, to support my view that the 
Regulations referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman do not, at all events now, exist. 
At all events, I can say that there is no 
difference in the treatment of these men, 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
calls political prisoners, and other pri- 
soners on the ground that they are Irish- 
men. [Cheers.| I admit that there exists 
in Ireland a strong feeling in favour of 
amnesty, and I need hardly say that this 
or any other Government would be 
most desirous if they could legitimately 
do so, to meet that feeling, and that 
it is a very ungracious task to 
have to refuse to open the prison 
doors to any men, however heinous or 
atrocious their offences may have been. 
I wish, however, to assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that there is no racial 
feeling in the case of these men, and 
that they are kept in prison, not because 
they are Irishmen, but because they 
have been guilty of offences against 
society and against the country which 
would have caused those guilty of them 
to have been equally punished if they 
had been Englishmen or Scotchmen 
instead of Irishmen. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 
I must repeat what I have said over and 
over again from the bottom of my heart, 
that there has been no different treat- 
ment of these men or greater severity in 
their sentences because they are Irish- 
men. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I was glad 
to hear from the hon. and Jearned Gen- 
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tleman that a great deal of the ill- 
feeling that formerly existed between 
Englishmen and Irishmen had largely 
passed away, and I can only say 
that if the remainder of that ill-feeling 
could be removed by the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown in the case of 
these men I should be only too glad to 
advise that that clemency should be ex- 
ercised if I could do so consistently with 
my duty. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But this 
amnesty is asked for, not in mere indi- 
vidual cases or upon the ground that 
these men were wrongly convicted. It 
is admitted that the convictions were 
right. [Cries of ‘‘No.’’| The hon, 
Gentleman opposite shakes his head, 
‘hut the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment admitted 
that the men were rightly convicted. 
It has been repeatedly stated in this 
House, almost without contradiction, 
that the evidence against them was 
overwhelming, and I do not think that 
the sentences passed upon them were 
wrongly imposed. The ground upon 
which hon. Members have asked for this 
amnesty is because it is said that these 
men are political prisoners. I am willing 
to admit that a distinction may properly 
be drawn between pvlitical and other 
prisoners, and I am willing to admit that 
these men may be properly regarded in 
the light of being political prisoners be- 
cause they were tried under the Treason 
Felony Act. But I confidently lay 
down this proposition—-that when you 
are dealing with these offences, com- 
mitted, not against a particular Gov- 
ernment, but against society, you 
must not look altogether to the 
motives by which the offenders are 
actuated, but you must also look to the 
methods which they have adupted. I 
do not desire to exaggerate the crimes of 
these unfortunate men, but I must say 
that they were of a heinous and an 
atrocious character. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Those who have held my present office 
before me have stated over and over again 
in this House that if the intentions of 
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these men had been fully carried out they 
would have resulted in the destruction of 
the lives of numbers of innocent people. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] They were in posses- 
sion of explosives which, if they had not 
been arrested in time, would have de- 
stroyed human life to a frightful extent. 
Can such offences as theirs, therefore, 
be called mere political crimes, and is it 
fair to attempt to draw a comparison 
between their acts and that of the ill 
judged raid into the Transvaal which 
took place the other day? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] 

*Mr. DAVITT: In the case of the 
Irish prisoners’ offences no lives were 
lost. 

Sin MATTHEW,WHITE RIDLEY : 
No, because if lives had been lost through 
their action they would have been tried, 
not for treason felony, but for murder. 
on Hear ! col 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.)-: 
But lives were lost in Dr. Jameson’s raid. 
[ Nationalist cheers. | 


Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
They would have been tried and found 
guilty and punished for murder ; but if 
the hon. Member will withdraw his state- 
ment IT will withdraw mine. I admit 
that hon. Members from Ireland, and the 
people of Ireland generally, I hope, 
have no sympathy with the methods of 
these men. That is admitted. But 
what I would say is that when you come 
to regard the amount. of jthe criminality 
involved in these proceedings, we must 
look chiefly at the methods, and ought 
to a great extent to ignore motives. Ido 
not blame hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
attaching the greatest importance to the 
political motives which, as they say, 
animated a great number at all events 
of these men, but my position is that 
they are a little too apt to ignore their 
methods, which, I trust, they deprecate 
in their hearts, and they are also apt 
to forget the natural horror which the 
adoption of such methods must excite 
in a civilised community. 
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Mr. T. HARKINGTON : I did not 
attempt to minimise in the least the 
offence of the men charged with the 
possession of explosives; all I did was to 
make a comparison between these men 
and the Walsall prisoners. So far as 
the possession of explosives was con- 
cerned their crime was precisely the same; 
the additional punishment was inflicted 
altogether on account of their political 
motive. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am not prepared to admit that. The 
using of dynamite in this way is a most 
dangerous and heinous crime against 
society. How is any one to advise 
special clemency in these cases? [Mr. 
Davitt : ‘* After 13 years.’’] My pre- 
decessor and Mr. Gladstone laid it 
down most emphatically that there 
ought not and could not be excep- 
tional treatment in the case of these 
prisoners ; they stated that the same 
rules which guided them in considering 
when it is desirable to advise clemency 
to the Crown in long sentences of penal 
servitude ought to apply just as much 
and no more in the case of these men as 
in the case of men to whom crime but 
no political motive could be attributed. 
That is a policy which I think is sound, 
and one which I am bound to follow. 
I recognise that any specialreasons which 
may from time to time arise should be 
considered, but in this case no new 
facts have been brought to my attention 
since my predecessor arrived at his deci- 
sion. There is no doubt about the guilt 
of these men. [An Hon. MEMBER : 
‘*Of some of them.’’] T cannot go into 
the argument as to a political motive. 
The hon. and learned Member who moved 
the Amendment said the sentences were 
tov severe on account of the special cir- 
cumstances at the time. | 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON : I said ex-| 
emplary sentences were inflicted because 
of the state of panic existing, but it 


might be necessary to remit them after- 
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Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
As to the treatment these prisoners have 
received, I can assure the hon. Member 
that there is no exceptional treatment, 
and I believe nothing like what he de- 
scribed takes place. I have not been satis- 
fied with the ordinary medical report, 
but I sent down two medical men 
specially, Dr. Maudesley and Dr. Nichol- 
son, and instructed them to make a most 
careful examination, and they state that 
the imprisonment has not materially 
affected the mental or bodily health of 
these men. If they require exceptional 
treatment on medical grounds they will 
receive it. Long sentences of penal ser- 
vitude invariably come up for considera- 
tion at intervals of 10, 15, and 20 years ; 
that time is not far distant, and when it 
comes the cases of these men will be 
dealt with in the same spirit as every 
other case in which long sentences have 
been inflicted. In regard to the Walsall 
Anarchists I need only refer to what 
Mr. Justice Hawkins said, that the 
difference he made between the sentences 
fairly corresponded to the difference of 
criminality of the persons concerned, 
and my predecessor, when he last dealt 
with this case before the House, said, I 
think, that he could not understand any 
Judge regarding the same measure of 
punishment as adequate in these as com- 
pared with other cases. If any analogy 
were made at all, the case of the Irish 
prisoners bore more resemblance to that 
of Farnara and Polti than to that of the 
Walsall Anarchists. I think the sen- 
tences which were inflicted may fairly be 
reconsidered at the proper time. That, I 
think isa perfectly fair proposition. Atthe 
present moment, considering the gravity 
of the crime of these men, I cannot, 
without more adequate reason is ad- 
vanced, admit that they have any claim 
to be treated with any more indulgence 
than would be meted out to men who 
might have committed similar crimes, 
but not have been actuated by political 
motives. All I can say is, these men are 
being treated not as political prisoners, 
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but as men who have been guilty of 
these serious crimes. Their case will be 
treated in the same way as those of 
other prisoners undergoing long sentences 
and which are subject to periodical revi- 
sion, and if when that time comes—-and 
it will come shortly now—it is possible, 
following the ordinary Home Office 
Rule, for me to find there are considera- 
tions which will enable me to mitigate 
the sentences, no one will be more glad 
than I. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) observed, that the speech of the 
Home Secretary would be received in 
Treland with a considerable amount of 
disappointment, because, although no 
pledge was given by the right hon. 
Gentleman or the present Government, 
that a change of policy would be entered 
upon in this matter, it was felt that, 
owing to the general tone prevailing in 
the utterances of Members of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Irish affairs, they 
would desire to commence their period 
of office by granting to the Irish people 
some concession which they would 
value. He heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman with the greatest regret, 
as it would create an extremely bad 
feeling among the masses of the Irish 
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amnesty when the Liberal Party came 
into office. Recently, Mr. Morley had 
endeavoured to explain away that speech 
by saying he did not mean that the 
prisoners should be released, but his 
words were distinctly understood at the 
time, by the Irish people, to mean that 
the men who were in prison for what 
they considered were political offences, 
would be immediately released on the 
accession to power of the Liberal Party. 
While the present Government was to be 
condemned for its attitude on this ques- 
tion, it was absolutely innocent as 
compared with the false and hypocritical 
conduct of the late Government. Mr. 
Morley, the late Irish Chief Secretary, 
promised amnesty and then falsified that 
promise, thus encouraging the present 
Government to continue the imprison- 
ment of the men for whom clemency was 
now asked. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that two medical gentlemen had 
specially reported on the health of these 
prisoners, but he should like to know 
whether their report would be made 
public, as there was a feeling in Ireland 
that the political prisoners had suffered 
severely in health, and some of them 
were upon the borders of madness. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 





people, and might result in discontent | there was no special reason why clemency 
and agitation upon this and other ques-| should be extended to them, but in the 
tions which could have been avoided if case of John Daly there were good 
the Government had seen its way to| grounds for special treatment, as on two 
adopt a different course. He, for one, | occasions he had suffered most extreme 
did not attach to the present Government torture through having, by mistake, had 
anything like the same blame which he | doses of poison administered to him 
attached to the last. The Members of when he had been ordered medicine. 
the late Administration aroused and | The refusal to release the men would not 
stimulated a feeling in favour of amnesty | surprise the Irish people very much after 
to Irish political prisoners, by actually | the conduct of the late Government, a 
going to Ireland, and, in the capital of | Government that remained in power for 
that country, practically promising the! three years by Irish votes. But what 


Irish people that there should be amnesty. | 
Mr. John Morley, who was then Member 
for Newcastle, and the Marquess of 
Ripon, attended one of the largest 
gatherings ever held in the City of 
Dublin, when the former spoke in the 
plainest possible manner of granting 





would be clear to the people after what 
the Home Secretary had said, was, that 
the men were made to suffer in an excep- 
tional way simply because they were 
Irishmen, and because their crime was 
an endeavour, a wild and criminal 
endeavour if they liked to call it, to 
[Fourth Night. 
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do something to change the system 
of Government in Ireland, which 
was ruining the people. The Home 
Secretary had made the important 
admission that in cases of crime 
where the motive was admitted to be 
political, special and particular con- 
sideration should be given. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not attempted to 
combat the statement that the men were 
political prisoners. A point which had 
always struck him as most unfair and 
unjust in the case of these men was that 
if they had not been tried under an Act 
of Parliament passed specially to meet 
the case of political offences—the 
Treason Felony Act—they could not 
have received the sentences they were 
now undergoing. If they had been con- 
victed under the Explosives Act, they 
could not have received a sentence of 
more than 14 or 15 years’ penal servi- 
tude. [Sir Marrnew Wuite Riptey : 
**20 years.”’] Then, in that event, 
their cases would have come up for 
reconsideration about now, and they 
would have been entitled to release. 
How could they expect the masses of 
the Irish people to look upon these men 
except as political prisoners, when the 
undisputed fact was that the men were 
sent to gaol under an Act of Parliament 
which was never put in force against any 
criminal in England or Scotland, which 
was not put in force against the Walsall 
prisoners? Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man treat these men as though they had 
been tried under the Explosives Act, 
and not under the Treason Felony Act ? 
Even that would go some way to make 
the people of Ireland believe these men 
were being treated as other prisoners 
would be treated. In the case of John 
Daly there was even the greatest doubt. 
Alderman Manton of Birmingham and 
the police Superintendent of that city, 
two gentlemen wholly disinterested in 
the matter, had expressed the belief that 
there was great doubt in Daly’s case. 
Alderman Manton believed that the 
explosives found upon Daly were placed 
Mr. William Redmond. 
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upon him as the result of a police con- 
spiracy. There was no one acquainted 
with Ireland who would see anything 
extravagant in the suggestion of a police 
conspiracy. Again, was there anyone 
who would say 13 years’ penal servitude 
was not sufficient punishment for the 
offence committed, especially in view 
of the fact that no life was lost, that no 
injury was done? Certainly some 
explosions were caused, but most for- 
tunately and happily, they were un- 
attended by any loss of life and human 
suffering. The Walsall Anarchists openly 
boasted in the dock that they had used 
dynamite, and that they would use it. 
They were proved to have been con- 
nected with a most infamous explosion 
in a theatre on the Continent, and yet 
they were sentenced to only ten years 
penal servitude ; some of them received 
only five years imprisonment. The Irish 
prisoners were induced to commit their 
offence by the extraordinary state of 
affairs in theirown country. What was 
the state of affairs there? The Consti- 
tution was absolutely suspended, repre- 
sentatives of the people were imprisoned 
without trial, nearly 1,000 others were 
imprisoned without trial, public meetings 
were suppressed, newspapers were sup- 
pressed, and their editors imprisoned. 
That should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering their cases, for in the Walsall 
case there was no such provocation, and 
there was no doubt of their absolute 
guilt. Yet those men were sen- 
tenced to only ten and five years, while 
the Irish prisoners were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. It was an ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable thing 
that such a policy of vengeance should 
be pursued—a policy which would 
strengthen disaffection and discontent 
at a time when England was surrounded 
by complications in every part of the 
world. Of course it was the fashion in 
that House to sneer at any influence 
which the Irish nation might have upon 
the fortunes of this country, and it was 
also the fashion to think that England 
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could stand alone against all her enemies 
and hold Ireland down at the same 
time, but would it not be better in the 
time of her danger and stress for Eng- 
land to conciliate Ireland by the adop- 
tion of a policy which would make the 
people recognise that justice and mercy 
were at last to be meted out? But it 
appeared that that policy was not to be 
entered upon, and as a representative of 
the Irish people, he regretted the de- 
cision of the Government as an indica- 
tion that the old struggle between the two 
countries had not come to a termination, 
and the feelings with which he should 
leave the house that night would be 
those of intensified bitterness, because 
the Government of this mighty Empire, 
with all its strength and power, were not 
magnanimous enough to recognise that 
these unfortunate Irishmen had already 
suffered long enough in gaol. He, however, 
could promise the Chief Secretary that 
he would do all in his power to strengthen 
the demand that had been made for 
amnesty, and that the next time the 
right hon. Gentleman travelled through 
Ireland he would not be able to boast of 
bonfires in his honour as he had in con- 
nection with his visit last year. The 
Home Secretary had only followed in 
the footsteps of his predecessors, and he 
could not condemn him as much as he 
did the men who went before him, 
though he condemned the present Gov- 
ernment because it had not acted in a 
wise manner. But he could find no 
words to express the absolute contempt 
he felt, and which he was sure nine- 
tenths of the Irish people felt, for those 
gentlemen who had climbed into office by 
trifling with the feelings of Irishmen on 
this subject—gentlemen who went over 
to Ireland and made speeches on am- 
nesty, and when asked to fulfil their 
promises replied that when they spoke 
of amnesty they did not mean it in the 
sense in which the Irish people regarded 
the amnesty of the treason felony 
prisoners. Those gentlemen were the 
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real gaolers of these prisoners, and 
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while he should oppose every .Gov- 
ernment which did not accede to Irish 
sentiment and desire in this direc- 
tion, yet he was obliged to admit that 
the blame of the present Government 
was not in proportion to the blame that 
rested on their predecessors in office. 
There was no division of opinion or feel- 
ing between Irishmen, neither inside nor 
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routside the House, on this subject, what- 


ever differences they might have about 
other matters, and he hoped that every 
Irish Member who represented a con- 
stituency interested in the release of 
these men would voice the opinion of 
their electorate in such a manner that 
full expression would be given to the 
disappointment, the bitter feeling, and 
the discontent which would be aroused 
in Ireland by the continual refusal of 
England to do this simple act of justice, 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheftield, 
Hallam) said, that there were two sets 
of circumstances in which it was desirable 
to inquire what weight should be attached 
to the alleged political character of a 
crime. The one set of circumstances 
arose when an appeal for clemency was 
made ; the other when a foreign country 
sought the extradition of a prisoner who 
claimed that his crime was a political 
one. In connection with these latter 
circumstances the political nature of a 
crime had received scientific definition, 
and that definition explained very clearly 
the degree to which a political motive 
might be admitted as an extenuation of 
acrime. In 1878, at a time when there 
was no special excitement or panic con- 
cerning our relations either with Ireland 
or foreign countries, a Royal Commission 
addressed itself to this very subject, and 
when he had read the names of the 
Commissioners the House would recognise 
that the weight of their authority 
was almost Olympian in character. The 
Commissioners were :—Sir A. Cockburn, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
Russell Gurney (Recorder of London), 
Sir R. Baggallay, the present Master of 
the Rolls, the Hon. Alfred Thesiger 
[Fourth Night. 
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(afterwards a Lord of Appeal), Sir John 
Rose, Sir J. F. Stephen, Sir W. Harcourt, 
and Mr. W. M. Torrens. Having dis- 
cussed whether a political motive could 
he assigned as an extenuation of a crime, 
and having replied to the question in the 
affirmative in regard to a number of 
cases, they added this reservation :— 


“It becomes a very different thing when in 
furtherance of some political or pretended 
political purpose some foul crime, such as assassi- 
nation or incendiarism, is committed. Thus 
attempts by ce a ig to assassinate a reigning 
sovereign, regardless, perhaps, that in doing so 
other lives may be sacrificed, or the setting fire 
to a prison at the risk of burning all those 
within it, or the murder of the police for the 
purpose of rescuing prisoners in custody for 
political offences, are crimes in respect of which, 
though the motive was a political one, we cannot 
think that any immunity should be afforded. 
Civil war and insurrection take place openly in 
the face of day, and may or may not be justified 
or excused by circumstances. But assassination 
or other forms of revolting crime lose none of 
their atrocity from their connection with political 
motive. Generally speaking, we should, there- 
fore, decline to recognise the suggestion of a 
political motive as a ground on which a 
magistrate or judge should refuse a demand for 
the surrender of a person accused of what, in 
the absence of such a motive, would be an 
ordinary crime, unless the act to which the 
political character was sought to be ascribed, 
occurred during a time of civil war or open 
insurrection.” 


They had all listened with interest to 
the speech of the hon. Member for South 
Mayo, but it was right to remember that 
the prison officers to whose conduct he 
had referred were not present in that 
House to defend themselves, and that 
the hon. Member was perhaps not the 
most dispassionate judge of his own 
prison treatment. Few of them, how- 
ever, would refuse to admit that in that 
House the hon. Member must always be 
a more or less pathetic figure, and 
whatever the hon. Member had done in 
the past he, at any rate, risked his own 
life and did what he did in the open 
day, and that marked the difference 
between genuine political prisoners and 
prisoners such as those whose cases were 
being discussed that night. The hon. 


Member, at any rate, did not place upon 
the window sill of a house that which 
Mr. Stuart. Wortley. 
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would probably kill the housemaid when 
she attempted to open the window in 
the morning; he did not place in the 
cloak room of a railway station a machine 
which was likely to kill the devoted 
officers who managed the business of our 
great railways; he did not place an 
explosive in the immediate vicinity of a 
gasometer in the hope of plunging a 
whole town in darkness. [An Hoy. 
MemBer : “And yet he was treated 
as a common felon.”| Yes ; but that 
weakened the case for treating Daly and 
his fellow-prisoners as it was asked that 
they should be treated by hon. Members 
below the gangway opposite. As to the 
question of prison treatment, it was 
right to remember that whatever were 
Daly’s misadventures owing to the mis- 
use of a particular drug, a Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the matter 
by the present Lord Llandaff, when he 
was Home Secretary, that the Commis- 
sioners were laymen having no connection 
with prison organisation, and that they 
reported that the prisoners were not 
subjected to exceptional treatment, and 
that they were treated rather better, 
if anything, than others were. He 
was sorry to say that the widespread 
opinion of Ireland did not carry such 
weight with him as he had no doubt 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished it 
should. It was nobody’s business to put 
the opposite case in Ireland. It was 
nobody’s business, except the politicians, 
to go before the Irish people with these 
eases at all, and ask how they would 
like their gasworks at Limerick blown 
up by Unionists because they objected 
to the Government of Ireland by an 
Irish Parliament, or how they would 
have liked their railway stations to have 
been blown up for the same totally in- 
adequate reason. The thing did not 
bear looking into. There might exist 
those grounds in their case that would 
justify the release of other prisoners 
convicted of ordinary crime as, after all, 
they were. He knew not whether there 
were such grounds. Time had reduced, 
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by causes other than death, the number 
of ‘these prisoners. They might let out 
prisoners on various grounds. First of 
all there were the medical grounds. 
‘They might let them out—and some of 
these prisoners had been let out—be- 
cause the state of their health would 
render further imprisonment dangerous 
to their lives. They might find, on 
looking into the case, that some of the 
prisoners, at the time of their conviction, 
were very young, and, perhaps, the dis- 
tinction might be made in their case 
other of them was 
completely the tool of ather and worse 
They might, perhaps, 


find, in other circumstances of a like 


that some one or 
and older men. 


character, a ground for clemency, and 
everyone who knew the present Home 
Secretary would feel sure that, could he 
discover any such facts, he would be only 
too glad to give proper and due weight 
to them. It seemed to him the real and 
the greatest difficulty was to be found 
in the way in which the case had been 
presented that night, because if the 
Home Secretary let out these men he 
would be giving, not only in Ireland, 
but all over the Kingdom, an un- 
deserved weight to the claim that, be- 
cause it was made on political motives, 
therefore they ought to be treated better 
than other men guilty of crimes not less 
atrocious. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON, intervening, 
said, he did not think the hon. Gentle- 
man had heard his argument. His 
argument was that the sentence should 
not be more severe because of political 
motives. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, the 
hon. Member could not escape the con- 
sequences of the indiscretions of his 
friends, and it was with those indiscre- 
tions he was dealing, and it was those 
indiscretions which had done much to 
prejudice the case both that night and 
on previous occasions. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
said, he regretted that the hon. Member 
who -had just sat down had imported 
VOL. XXXVII. [rourrs series. | 
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into the Debate an element of acerbity, 
and that he had not followed the ex- 
ample set by the Home Secretary. 
The hon. Member, if he understood 
rightly, was one of the Counsel in the 
case, and he thought it would have been 
better if he had kept out of the discus- 
sion. The hon. Member had quoted 
some very high authority as to what 
constituted a political crime, and he 
had sought to prove, as well as he could, 
that the crime of which Daly and his 
companions were guilty was not a 
political offence. But as against that 
Commission, whose decision he was not 
aware had ever been received by other 
nations than England, and which, he 
was not aware had even been received 
generally in England, he would venture 
to quote one who was universally ac- 
knowledged to be as high an authority as 
any Commission that could possibly be 
conceived. He referred to Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, who was quoted by 
Sir Charles, now Lord Russell, in a case 
bearing exactly on the question before 
them—namely, the political aspect of a 
crime which was a horrible and con- 


demnable crime under any circum- 
stances. Sir Charles Russell, in argu- 
ing the case of Castioni, who had 


murdered, in cold blood, Rossi, a gentle- 
man of high authority in Switzerland, 
said that the crime was a political one 
and could not be considered as other- 
wise, and that Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen and John Stuart Mill had laid 
down that— 


“Political offences should be defined as any 
offences committed in the course of, or in fur- 
therance of, civil war, insurrection or political 
commotion.” 


There was no civil war in Switzerland at 
the time, but it was because it was in 
furtherance of political motives that 
Castioni’s extradition by this country 
was refused, and that he was never given 
up to the Swiss authorities for punish- 
ment. The hon Member for North 
Dublin, in an able speech on this subject 
[Fourth Night. 
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last year, quoted another and a very re- 
markable case. He referred to the case 
of Dr. Bernard, who had composed and 
given to Orsini the bomb that so very 
nearly took the life of a sovereign who 
was in amity with Her Majesty at the 
time—the late Emperor Napoleon. Dr. 
Bernard was acquitted by the jury who 
tried him. Although the facts were 
proved against him—nay, they were ad- 
mitted by him—they could not consider 
him other than a political offender, and 
they acquitted him. The jury were 
banquetted, and The Times wrote an 
article approving of the banquetting 
of the jury who had refused to com 


vict a man who was as cold-blooded 
«a murderer as ever lived. He 
hoped that hon. Members of inde- 
pendent views would express their 


opinions in the course of this Debate. 
The Irish Members invited the partici- 
pation of such hon. Members on a point 
upon which they were united and as to 
which there was no division in their 
ranks. The Home Secretary had quoted 
from some pronouncement of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who tried Daly and his com- 
panions and the Walsall prisoners. 
When did Mr. Justice Hawkins make 
this pronouncement? Was it in a com- 
munication to the Home Office, or was it 
a public pronouncement on some other 
case! The Irish Members 
heard of it before. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
It has been stated in the House twice 
before, but I cannot at the present 
moment remember where it came from. 

Dr. KENNY said, he had listened to 
the Debates from beginning to end and 
he had never heard of the pronounce- 
ment before. His colleagues were pre- 
cisely in the same position. He argued 
that there was a distinction between the 
case of Daly and his companions and 
that of the Walsall prisoners, because 
the last-named proclaimed that they 
intended to use dynamite not to further 
the liberation of people but for the 
destruction of society in general. The 

Dr. Kenny. 


had not 
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Walsall criminals belonged indeed to 
the class described by Max Nordau as 
“ Degenerates,” a class which should be 
treated as lunatics and not as criminals, 
It would be difficult to convince the 
Irish people that there was not racial 
hatred at the bottom of the heavy sen- 
tences passed on the prisoners for whom 
they were pleading, especially when it 
was seen that one set of men who 
happened to be Irishmen, animated only 
by excessive love of country, received 
imprisonment for life, and the other class 
of prisoners received not even the maxi- 
mum period of sentence on conviction. 
If there were no other reasons, that of 
mere effluxion of time since the case first 
came under consideration was a ground 
on which the Home Secretary could 
reasonably act. Another special fact 
was the instance that Daly had been 
poisoned, and his life had been jeopar- 
dised. He would have been entitled, 
had he not lost his citizenship, to 
pecuniary consideration, and that fact 
alone entitled his case to be favourably 
reported, He had lost his teeth 
although not yet 50 years of age—a 
strange commentary on the allegation 
that he was in excellent health. Then, 
with regard to the prisoner O’ Callaghan, 
a special fact affecting his case was his 
age. Why 
could they not apply to his case the rule 
that applied in the Civil Service, of 
and set him 
Coming back to general considera- 
tions, he was perfectly certain that not 
alone Irish Nationalists but many of the 
Government’ s own friends and supporters 
in Ireland would view with consternation 


He was 70 years of age. 


retiring a man at 65, 


free. 


and alarm the decision of the Home 
Secretary. There were many gentlemen 


who supported this Government who 
were sincerely desirous of making the 
wheels of administration run smoothly. 
If the Government wished to give a fair 
trial to its policy—and he for one was 
quite willing to welcome its efforts, 
because, while he would never lower the 
national flag, he was always ready to 
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lend a hand to anyone who could offer | 
something good to Ireland—they should 
avoid a course of conduct which would 
make their task exceedingly difficult. 
If he were Chief Secretary he would 
press on his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment the policy of liberating all 
these men. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Chief Secretary to a special 
case in Ireland—that of Michael Kinsella. 
This man was in 1883 a well-known 
member of the Fenian Brotherhood. The 
facts of his case he knew intimately, 
both from his own official position in 
Dublin and from the statements of the 
police, but unfortunately, Kinsella’s 
counsel set up another defence. Kin- 
sella and some companions went out to 
the mountains to practice revolver shoot- 
ing, and came back the worse for drink, 
to Kinsella’s rooms. There, while sitting 
round a table, Kinsella fingered his 


his companions through the head. Seeing 
blood coming from the man, Kinsella 
tried to carry him to the hospital—— 
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Irish prisoners, at least in the direction 
of being less. Yet the longest sentence 
on these two men was 20 years’ penal 
servitude, which in practice would mean 
about 16 years. The Irishmen received 
life sentences; and the right hon. 
Gentleman said that in the ordinary 
course he would have to revise those 
sentences, and he would consider the 
advisability of reducing the life sentences 
to 20 years. The case of Polti was that 
of a man aged 20, who received a sen- 
tence of 10 years on the ground, as 
stated by the Judge, that owing to his 
youth he must have been the dupe of 
Farnara. The right hon. Gentleman 
would find from the report of the Com- 
mission into the sentences on these 
prisoners that two out of the men still 
in gaol were both under 22 years of age, 


|and therefore the same arguinent should, 
revolver and it went off and shot one of | 


induce him to reconsider those sentences. 
Moreover, both of the men in question 
had already endured sentences of 13 years. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman the 








Mr. SPEAKER: Was the person 
alluded to by the hon. Member tried for 
treason felony ? 

Dr. KENNY: No, Sir, he was not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then as_ this 
Amendment only relates to cases of 
treason felony the hon. Member is out 
of order. 

Dr. KENNY said, that as to the 
analogy between these men and Dr. 
Jameson, the latter was certainly guilty 
of constructive murder. Yet the Gov- 
ernment applauded President Kruger for 
his magnanimity and wisdom in releas- 
ing Dr, Jameson. Why could not the 
British Government itself be either wise or 
magnanimous! Could they not see that 
there was no use, whatever their views 
might be as to the criminality of these 
political prisoners, in keeping open a 
sore which caused bad blood between the 
two countries which they wished to see 
in amity? Why could not they listen to 
the demands which came from every 
Nationalist in Ireland ? 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport), 
said, that the Home Secretary had 
admitted that there was some analogy 
between the case of these Irish prisoners 
and the case of the two Italian anarchists 
Polti and Farnara. Those two men 


were guilty of an offence which did not 
differ in heinousness from that of the 





Home Secretary should not wait until 
the regular time came round for a review 
of those sentences, but should consider 
| them at once. There was one prisoner, 
jnamed Delaney, who ought to be im- 
jmediately released. He was an old 
}man, but what was more important, he 
| was described on his admission to the 
gaol, and again in the Report of the 
Visitors, as a man of weak intellect, 
and such a man must surely have been 
the dupe of men of greater ability than 
himself. Delaney had received sufficient 
punishment in the 13 years he had been 
in prison, and might therefore now be 
set free. 

*Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork County, 
N.E.) said, that as one who had the 
pleasure of beinganold friend of Mr. John 
Daly, he felt it incumbent on him to take 
part in the Debate. During the week that 
had passed away, he visited Limerick, 
the birthplace of Mr. Daly. He met 
there the prisoner’s aged mother, now 
close on 84 years, and when, with bitter 
grief, she asked him what he thought 
her chance was of seeing her beloved 
son again, he said he had reason to 
believe that she might have the inesti- 
mable pleasure of seeing him once 
more before she parted from this world. 
But that hope had been dashed to the 
ground by the speech of the Home 
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Secretary. He had laboured as much, oa colonies, would produce the impres- 
perhaps, as any man to bring about a/ | sion that these political prisoners were 
sympathetic feeling between the people being kept in prison not because of their 
of Ireland and the people of Great’ offences, but because they were Irish- 
Britain, and he should say that the! men. Of John Daly he would assert 
action of the Tory Party that night, in| that there was no man on either side of 
rejecting the appeals for a generous the House who was actuated by higher, 
treatment of these prisoners, had made | nobler, and more generous impulses; and 
him feel that it was impossible for him} he did not care to argue the question 
to contemplate in the future any efforts | how it was that Daly was led into the 
in that direction. It was not for him | commission of this crime. He visited 
to enter ito a defence of the late Adminis- | Daly at Chatham, when, by prison treat- 
tration. He would only say that the| ment, he had heen brought to the verge 
Party with which he had the honour of | of the grave, and when Daly was compas- 
being connected spared no effort to) |sionated on his sufferings, he said: ‘T 
induc? that Government to exercise that | would suffer ten times more if I could 
clemency towards those prisoners which | thereby give one hour’s liberty to my 
they now asked from a Tory Adminis- | country.’ These were considerations 
tration. The House must recognise that|the Government knew nothing of, but 
this question of amnesty was with the! people in Ireland did not and would 
Irish people second only to Home Rule— | not separate act from motive. Whilst 
that after their desire for the restoration | he reprobated the means that were 
of their national rights came their wish | resorted to in an attempt to obtain the 
for the release of those men whom they liberty of Ireland, he said some regard 
regarded as political prisoners. They | must be had to the feelings of the people 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that | of Ireland, who could sy ympathise with 
had those men not been political | the man without sympathising with his 
prisoners, had they not committed poli- | crime. 

tical offences, they would have received; Mr. JOHN REDMOND ( Waterford) 
only the short sentences that had been | moved the adjournment of the Debate. 
imposed on other men guilty of similar Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
crimes. The Tory Party had apparently | SURY said, he had hoped it might have 
started a new line in their treatment of | been concluded that evening. 

Ireland. They did not hear now of | Mr. J. REDMOND said, he should 
**20 years of resolute Government.”’ | he glad to avoid adjournment if silence 
The Chief Secretary declared that his | were compatible with the discharge of 
object was to kill Home Rule with kind- | his duty. For many years he had taken 
ness. Well, here wasan opportunity for|a deep interest in the matter; he had 
the Government to show that they in-|had special opportunities for investi- 
tended to pay some attention to the| gating the circumstances of the case ; he 
demands of the Irish people. And he|had been in communication with Home 
told them that if they rejected the!Secretaries; and he should feel hardly 


Adjourned. 
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demand for the release of the political 
prisoners, it would be next to impos- 
sible for the Chief Secretary to carry 
out the policy he proposed for Ireland. 
Ireland would probably obtain some 
boons from the Tory Administration; 
but those boons would not be regarded 
by the people of Ireland in the light the 
Government desired them to be regarded, 
if the demand for amnesty, which lay 
deep in their hearts, was rejected. ‘I'he 
Government were making the task of 
their Chief Secretary for Ireland more 
difficult and arduous than it would 
otherwise be. The reading of the Home 


treated personally if he could not take 
part in the Debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, after the appeal from the 
hon. Member, of course he could not 
object to adjournment. 


Motion made, and question proposed : 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.’’ — 
(Sir William Walrond. ) 


Motion agreed to. 





Secretary's speech by Irishmen all over 
the world, in the United States and in| 


Mr, W. Abraham. ! 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes before 
Twelve till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 17th February 1896. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SUNDAY 
HOURS OF SALE) BILL.—[n.1.] 

A Bill to amend the provisions of the 
Licensing Acts with respect to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by retail on Sun- 
days in England, was presented by the 
Lord Archbishop of York ; read 1"; and 
to he printed,—{No. 2. | 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HALSBURY) moved : 


“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament.” 


Agreed to. 


Ordered, that a Message be sent to the 
Commons to communicate this Resolu- 
tion, and to desire their concurrence. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
THe PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 


QUESS of SALISBURY) moved : 


“That if during the existence of a Parliament 
Papers are commanded to be presented to this 
House by Her Majesty at any time, the delivery 
of such Papers to the Clerk of the Parliaments 
shall be deemed to be for all purposes the pre- 
sentation of them to this House.”’ 


The noble Marquess explained that un- 
der the existing system, when Blue-books 
were presented while Parliament was 
sitting, they were circulated at once. 
As soon, however, as Parliament ceased 
to sit it became impossible to circulate a 
Blue-book except through the very 
clumsy agency of the London Gazette. 
Of course, when Blue-books were only 
intended to supply information to the 
Members of the two Houses there was 
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{no objection to that arrangement, but, 
whereas now they filled a perhaps still 
more important function in conveying 
information to the public, it was very de- 
sirable that there should be a power of 
publishing whenever it might be con- 
venient to exercise such power. He had 
tried hard to make use of the judicial 
sittings of the House for the purpose 
‘which he had in view, but he had been 
opposed by high legal authority and had 
\found that course impracticable. He 
trusted that his present proposal would 
remove all difficulties, 

THe EARL or ROSEBERY ex- 
| pressed surprise that what the noble 
| Marquess proposed had not been done 
| before. He could not imagine what the 
object of the present practice was, unless 
it was to cause as much annoyance to 
everybody as it was possible to conceive. 
| Of course, so daring a constitutional in- 
| novat ion as this could only proceed from 
a Government headed by the noble Mar- 
quess. | Laughter.| He wished to know 
whether the same practice was. to be fol - 
lowed in the other House, and also 
whether it would be in the competency 
of a Government to circulate literature 
through the Clerk of Parliaments at the 
time of a General Election in order to 
influence that Election. That would give 
a Government an advantage over an 
Opposition which was not in the con- 
templation of the Constitutions: He 
had rather gloomy recollections of things 
done by a Government in the last con- 
vulsive moments of its existence, in the 
hope of influencing the electors. Their 
Lordships would remember, for ex- 
ample, the passing of the Law of Hy- 
pothee Abolition Bill when the rattle 
was almost in the throat of the expiring 
Parliament. If this objection were met, 
the proposal of the noble Marquess would 
meet with complete approval from the ~ 
Opposition. It was true that it was 
possible at the present moment to evade 
the rule with regard to Parliamentary 
papers through the medium of the Zon- 
don Gazette, but it was no disparage- 
ment to that periodical publication to 
say that it did not boast the circulation 
of Lloyd’s Weekly, and of other papers 
of similar importance. [Zaughter.] It 
was only with difficulty that he man- 
aged to procure the Dispatches of the 
noble Marquess and of Mr. Olney printed _ 
in a legible type. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER explained 
that of course his proposal had been 
drawn up in concert with the Leader of 
the House of Commons. Whether that 
right hon. Gentleman would make the 
same proposal at once in the other 
House depended on whether it was likely 
to meet with acceptance. He could 
not assign to it any large portion of 
Government time, and, as the circum- 
stances rendering the change desirable 
would only arise at a much later date 
than this, the Leader of the other House 
might on that ground think it necessary 
to delay. The other criticism of the 
noble Earl might be met by the inser- 
tion of the words ‘‘ during the existence 
of Parliament’’ after the word ‘‘ if’’ 
in the Resolution. He moved to amend 
the Resolution in that way. 


The words were inserted, and the 
amended Resolution was agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 17th February 1896. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND). 


Orders (4th August 1891) for Return 
relative thereto, and that the said Re- 
turn do lie upon the Table, and be 
printed, read and discharged. — (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


CENTRAL IRELAND RAILWAY BILL. 


On the formal motion for the First and 
Second Reading of the Central Ireland 
Railway Bill which had been before 
Parliament last year and was deferred 
until this Session, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
asked the Speaker whether it was com- 
petent to proceed with this Bill, which 
was really a public Bill. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a mere 
formal Motion for the purpose of bringing 
the Bill up to the stage at which it was 
left at the end of the last Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had 
applied for a copy of the Bill, but it was 
not to be had. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The time for the 
hon. Member to offer remarks will be on 
the third reading. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the order as to these Bills was not a 
Sessional order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : No; it is a Standing 
Order. 
| Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. 


| *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot object to the Bill now, but he 
can do so on the Third Reading. 

| Mr. T. M. HEALY: Surely, we 
| Should see what we are at ! 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: The effect of the 
| Standing Order is that for Bills carried 
over this is purely a formal motion. The 
Third Reading will not be formal. 





| The Bills were read 1° and 2*, ; 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 
Sm W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 


ford) gave notice, on an early day he 
would call attention to the operation 
of the Merchandise Marks Act and its 
failure to secure fair play for our home 
manufacturers and food-producers against 
the fraudulent introduction of foreign 
|goods, fruit, and other produce as of 
English origin, and to move a resolution, 
[‘“ Hear, hear !”] 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Francis Arthur O’Keefe, Esq., for 
Borough of Limerick. 


Sir James Horner Haslett, for Borough 
of Belfast (North Belfast Division). 


NEW WRIT, 


For the Borough of Southampton, v. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne, Esq., void 
Election.—(Sir William Walrond.) 
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CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 
Return ordered-— 


| 
“Comprising (1) the Reports made to the | 
Charity Commissioners, in the result of an| 
inquiry held in every parish wholly or partly | 
within the administrative county of Glamorgan, | 
into Endowments, subject to the provisions of | 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1894, and | 
appropriated in whole or in part for the benefit 
of that county, or of any part thereof, together | 
with the Reports on those Endowments of the | 
Commissioners for inquiring concerning Chari- | 
ties, 1818 to 1837 ; (2) a Digest showing, in the 
case of each such parish, whether any, and, if | 
any, What such endowments are recorded in the | 
books of the Charity Commissioners in the 
parish ; and (3) an Index, alphabetically ar- | 
ranged, of names and places mentioned in the | 
Reports.” —(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
*Mr. SPEAKER, informed the House | 
that he had received the following com- | 
munication from the Judges appointed | 
to try the Haggerston (Shoreditch Divi- | 
sion) Election Petition :— 


HAGGERSTON (SHOREDITCH DIVISION) 


| 
ELECTION. 
| 
| 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868 ; 
and 
The Corrupt and Tllegal Practices Prevention 


| 
| 


| 
Acts, 1883 and 1895. | 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
Tfouse of Commons. 

We, the Honourable Sir Robert Samuel 
Wright, Knight, and the Honourable Sir Gains- 
ford Bruce, Knight, Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, and two of the Judges for the 


England, do hereby, in pursuance of the said 


Acts, certify that upon the 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, | 


and 3lst days of January, and upon the Ist, 3rd, 


4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of | 
February, 1896, we duly held a Court in the | 


toyal Courts of Justice, London, and did try 
the Election Petition for the Haggerston Divi- 
sion of the Borough of Shoreditch, between 
William Randal Cremer, Petitioner, and John 
Lowles, Respondent. 


And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, we 
hereby certify :— 

That we differ as to whether John Lowles, the 
Member whose Election is complained of, was 
duly elected. 


And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
and illegal practices having been committed at 
the said Election for the Haggerston Division of 
the Borough of Shoreditch, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Acts, report as follows :— 


(a.) We differ on the question as to whether 
any corrupt or illegal practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of the said John Lowles, and also on 
the question whether the said John Lowles has 


{17 Fesrvary 1896} 
been guilty by his agents of any corrupt or 


| 
| 
‘of appointment and nature of qualifica- 


time being for the trial of Election Petitions in | 
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illegal practice ; but we agree that no corrupt or 
illegal practice was proved to have been com- 
mitted oo or with the knowledge or consent of 
the said William Randal Cremer, and also that 
the said William Randal Cremer has not been 
guilty by his agents of any corrupt or illegal 
practice. 











































And we further report :— 


(b.) That the following persons have been 
proved at the trial to have been guilty of the 
corrupt practice of personation :— 
William Carter, 
William Platt, ; 
and 
James Wheeler. 
We have given a Certificate of Indemnity to 
James Wheeler. 


(c.) That there is no reason to believe that 
corrupt or illegal practices have extensively 
prevailed at the said Election for the Hagger- 
ston Division of the Borough of Shoreditch, to 
which the said Petition relates. 

Dated this 14th day of February, 1896. 

R. 8S. Wricur. 
GAtNsrorD Bruce. 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL, 


Second Reading deferred from Mon- 
day next till Wednesday, 20th May. 


MEAT INSPECTORS (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Address for “Return giving the date 


tion of the Meat Inspectors of Great 
Britain.” —( Mr. Field.) 


QUESTIONS. 





SIAM AND THE UPPER MEKONG. 

Mr. R. M‘KENNA (Monmouth, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether his 
attention has been called to the conclud- 
ing words in the communication of M. 
Berthelot to M. Guieysse, contained in 
the recently-issued French Yellow-book, 
relating to the affairs of Siam and the 
Upper Mekong, in which he alludes to 
the execution of the Treaty of 3rd 
October 1893 as remaining incomplete ; 
and, whether he has any information as 
to the particulars in respect of which 
the said Treaty is alleged to be still 
incomplete ? 


a2 
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*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GrorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): I have seen the words in question. 
The particulars referred to are under- 
stood to relate to the provisions connected 
with the 25 Kilometre Zone. 


SLIGO POST OFFICE. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
I heg toask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he will explain on what 
grounds Mr. Ralph Sampson, chief clerk 
in the Sligo Post Office, a Civil servant 
of 17 years’ standing, was, on the Ist 
January 1896, compulsorily transferred 
from Sligo to Enniskillen against his 
wishes ? 


Tue SECRETARY to vue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Mr. Sampson was transferred from Sligo 
to Enniskillen because he failed to 
comply with a caution he had received 
from the late Postmaster General, and 
acted in a way which rendered the con- 
tinuance of his official position in Sligo a 
cause of disturbance to the town. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked if it was the 
case that the Mayor of Sligo and others 
objected to the retention of Mr. Sampson 
in the Sligo Post Office because his wife 
had admitted, as a lodger, one of the 
agents of the Open-Air Mission ? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.), asked whether the offence of Mr. 
Sampson was not of harbouring Pro- 
testants of the United Kingdom, but 
that he had harboured them after his 
windows had been broken by the Sligo 
mob ? 


Mr. HANBURY understood there 
were disturbances in consequence of a 
conflict between the majority of the 
people of the town and the supporters of 
the Open-Air Mission, and the late Post- 
master General warned Mr. Sampson 
that if he continued to lodge these 
persons unpleasant consequences might 
follow. He did not offer them merely 
temporary lodging, but entered into 
something like a yearly contract when- 
ever they came to the town. That was 
considered inconsistent with his posi- 
tion. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON asked if the right 

hon. Gentleman would give all the 

correspondence if asked for ? 
Mr. HANBURY: Yes, 


correspondence. 


all the 


PARTICULARS CLAUSE (FACTORY AND 
WORKSHOPS ACT, 1895). 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the See- 
retary of State for the Home Department, 
in what cases, if any, he has acted on 
Sub-section (6) of Section 40 of the 
Factories and Workshops Act, 1895, by 
which he is able to apply the “ Particulars 
Clause” to any class of non-textile fac- 
tories or any class of workshops ? 


THe UNDER 


SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Co.uines, Birming- 


ham, Botdesley) : No order has yet been 
made under the section referred to. One 
application for such an order is under 
consideration at the present time, and 
inquiries are being made. 


AGRICULTURAL PARCELS POST. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
the late Mr. Raikes, not long before his 
death, expressed the strongest approval 
of the scheme for an “ Agricultural 
Parcels Post,” at specially low rates, for 
dairy produce, poultry, vegetables, flowers, 
&e., under which the organisation of the 
Post Office would be utilised for the rapid 
and general collection in the country, 
and distribution in the towns, of perish- 
able produce; and whether a Depart- 
mental Committee is now inquiring into 
the matter ; if so, will he lay the corre- 
spondence upon the Table of the House ! 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware of the interest which 
the late Mr. Raikes took in the 
subject of the transmission of agricul- 
tural produce by parcel post, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that Mr. Raikes ever 
advocated specially low rates in favour 
of this particular class of produce. No 


inquiry into the matter by a Depart- 
mental Committee is now proceeding. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
what objection there was to an agri- 
cultural parcel post. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, there was no 
objection to an agricultural parcel post, 
but to one at reduced rates, because the 
Postmaster General had no opportunity 
of judging how far each individual 
parcel contained agricultural produce. 


Metropolitan 


ELECTION REGISTERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
whether he is aware that in the Apple- 
cross district of Ross-shire, out of 66 
persons who are qualified to vote for the 
County Council election 50 are disquali- 
fied for the School Board eleetorate ; and 
that this disability exists to a greater 
extent in the Island of Lewis; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take steps for dealing with the 
matter at an early date ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CHARLES Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the facts 
stated with regard to the limited number 
of persons, the amount of whose rent 
(whether through reduction or otherwise) 
does not qualify them as electors under 
the Education Acts. This could be 
altered only by a general enactment on 
the educational franchise, and I cannot 
pledge the Government to introduce such 
« measure. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman support a Bill if 
introduced for the purpose of changing 
the law ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: I 


give no answer to that question. 


can 


CLARE ISLAND MAILS. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the inconvenience caused by 
the delivery of the mail to Clare Island 
having been reduced from three times a 
week to twice a week ; and, whether this 
change has been effected with the know- 
ledge of the Postmaster General, and on 
what grounds ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The post to Clare 
Island was maintained for many years 
under a guarantee from the owners of 
the island. On the island passing into 
the hands of the Congested Districts 
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Board the guarantee was discontinued, 
and the question arose whether the 
Department was justified in maintaining, 
at the cost of the Revenue, a service of 
greater frequency than once a week. 
Taking all the circumstancesinto account, 
the Postmaster General decided that a 
service twice a week should be main- 
tained. 


Pol ice ° 


MINERAL OILS. 


Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the large increase 
in the number of deaths resulting from 
accidents caused by the use of dangerous 
lamps for mineral oil (largely made in 
Germany) ; and, whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of re-appointing 
the Select Committee of 1894, with a 
view to prevent the sale of such lamps ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : The Secre- 
tary of State has carefully considered 
this question in accordance with the 
undertaking which he gave when reply- 
ing to a similar question in August last, 
and he hopes to be able to secure the 
re-appointment of the Select Committee. 


TYPEWRITING. 

Mr. E. A. GOULDING (Wilts, 
Devizes): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in view 
of the growing importance and develop- 
ment of the typewriting industry, whe- 
ther that industry comes under the 
operation of the Factory and Workshops 
Act; and, if not, whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of altering the rules 
of his Department so as to bring it 
within these Acts ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : The type- 
writing industry does not come within 
the operation of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, and the Secretary of State 
has no power by any Departmental rules 
to bring it under the Acts, That could 
only be done by legislation. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if it is his inten- 
tion to carry out the pledge given by his 
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predecessor that the constables of the, considered the question of providing 
Metropolitan Police Force shall be|light railways or road trams on the 
granted a money allowance in lieu of| western mainland of Ross-shire and 
contract boots upon the termination of | Island of Lewis ; and, if so, will he state 
the present contract ? whether there is any prospect of such 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : In con-' railways or tram lines being constructed 
sequence of the promise which was made | at an early date ? 
by my predecessor during the Debate on| *Tue LORD ADVOCATE : No 
the Home Office Vote in August 1894, | undertaking on this subject can be 
the Secretary of State gave directions | given in regard to any of the localities 
that the wishes of the Force on the/referred to, until after the general 
matter should be definitely ascertained. | principles which have been under con- 
A memorandum was accordingly circu-| sideration by the Government during 
lated among the Force clearly stating the | the Recess, have been announced. 
amount of the allowance which could be 
made, equivalent to the price of the boots | 
at present supplied, and the conditions | : d 
under which constables would be per- DUBLIN. 
mitted to supply themselves. Each | Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, 8.): I 
officer was asked to state whether he| beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for Tre- 
wished to receive the money allowance land, how many certificates of births, of 
or to remain under the existing system. | deaths, and of marriages were issued out 
The voting papers which were supplied | of the Registrar General's Office, Dublin, 
for this purpose have now come in, and | i the year ended the 31st December, 
when the result is known, the Secretary | 1895, and what was the total amount of 
of State will communicate further with | fees received for same; and, were the 
the hon, and gallant Member. certificates so issued only copies of a 
copy, and not from the register book ; if 
so, are such certificates legal ? 
SAVINGS BANK RATE OF INTEREST.| *THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington,| IRELAND (Mr. Joun Arxryson, Lon- 


Army Guns. 


REGISTRAR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. whether, the Departmental 
Committee of the Treasury, appointed 
last year to inquire into the rate of 
interest paid to the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks, has yet reported ; 
if so, whether he will lay the Report upon | 
the Table ; and, whether any immediate | 
change is contemplated in the rate of 
interest paid to depositors ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX-| 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnar. Hicxs' 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The Committee | 
has not yet reported, but I understand | 
that they will do so very shortly. Until 
I have seen the report, I cannot give a 
definite answer to the other questions of | 
the hon. Member. It may possibly be | 
the case that the report, being intended | 
primarily for Depar tmental | use, will | 
not be suitable for publication as a 
whole. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. J. G. WEIR : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether, during the 


Recess, the Secretary for Scotland has | 
Captain Norton. 


donderry, N.): The number of copies 
certified and issued from the Office of 
the Registrar General in 1895, was 2,618, 
and the fees received in respect of the 
same, including search fees, was £508. &s. 
| The documents so issued were copies of 
‘certified copies of the entries in the 
| Registrar’s book, made by the Local 
— and forwarded by the 

Superintendent Registrars to the Regis- 
|trar General. They are, under the 
provisions of the Registration Act, ac- 
'missible as evidence in all parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions without further 
| Proof. 





| INDIAN AND HOME ARMY GUNS. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
| of State for War, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that, 
while the Indian Government have 
decided to commence the manufacture of 
a new field howitzer for land service with 
(a calibre of 5:4 inches, the War Office 
| aes simultaneously sanctioned the manu- 
facture of a field howitzer for the use of 
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the Home and Colonial Army with a 
calibre of 5:0 or 5:2 inches ; whether he 
is aware that the ammunition, limber 
cases, and ammunition waggons for the 
respective guns referred to are not inter- 
changeable ; whether he will give the 
House an assurance that immediate steps 
will be taken to reconcile the difference 
between the India and Home Depart- 
ments, and thus avoid the confusion 
which must arise from the simultaneous 
adoption of the two guns ; and, whether 
he will state whether any person is 
responsible for securing uniformity of 
pattern in essential matters between the 
armament and equipments of the Indian 
and the Home Armies respectively, and 
what is the name of, and the office held 
by, such person ? 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford) : An application was 
made in 1889 by the Government of 
India for-a howitzer to throw a 60lb. 
shell. It was found that for such a shell 
a 5°4 calibre was necessary. The howitzer 
supplied for the Home and Colonial 
Army is a 5-in. howitzer throwing a 50]b. 
shell, and the ammunition and equip- 
ment are not interchangeable. The 
Indian Government required a special 
type of howitzer to form part of a siege 
train drawn by bullocks intended for 
shelling stone or mud forts, while the 
howitzer used for the Home and Colonial 
Army is required for field batteries and 
has necessarily to be light and drawn by 
horses. The two guns are intended for 
different purposes, and it is anticipated 
that for use with field batteries the 
Indian Government will adopt the 5-in. 
howitzer. The Secretary of State is 
strongly of opinion that the multiplica- 
tion of calibres is undesirable ; and care 
will be taken to make all arms and am- 
munition, whether for use at home or 
elsewhere, interchangeable except in 
cases when for local reasons a difference 
is inevitable. The Government of India 
is represented on the Ordnance Commit- 
tee by whom new patterns of weapons 
are examined. In cases where the War 
Department and the India Office are 
unable to agree the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet will be asked to decide. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FOSTER asked if he 
was to understand that the manufacture 
of these dissimilar guns was to be con- 
tinued 1 


Pembroke Township 
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*Mr. BRODRICK said the manufacture 
of these arms commenced early in 1894. 
The guns were ready for issue and it was 
impossible to stop them. 


Commissioners. 


COUPLINGS FOR GOODS TRAINS. 
Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether his attention has been called 
to a resolution unanimously passed by 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants at their annual general meeting 
at Manchester, on Ist October, 1895, 
advocating the abolition of stiff shackles, 
the adoption of a standard pattern 
coupling for goods, coal, and other 
wagons, the attaching of hand-brakes to 
horse-boxes and carriage-trucks, and the 
labelling of wagons on both sides; and 
whether, in view of the number of 
accidents to goods guards, brakesmen, 
and shunters, he will urge the railway 
authorities to consider the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnis, Croy- 
don): The Resolution referred to has 
not been brought to my notice. The 
Board of Trade have, however, always 
taken an interest in the subjects referred 
to by the hon. Member. I understand 
that the suggestions as to shackles and 
couplings are met by the railway com- 
panies in the construction of new wagons, 
both belonging to themselves and to 
traders. As to labelling wagons, the 
Board of Trade have been in communi- 
cation with the Railway Association, 
and gather that there is not much objec- 
tion to the proposal on the part of com- 
panies, but that traders are not prepared 
to incur expense in regard to their 
trucks. The question as to attaching 
hand-brakes to horse-boxes and carriage- 
trucks is new, and I am not prepared to 
make any statement respecting it at 
present. 


PEMBROKE TOWNSHIP COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that the Pembroke 
Township Commissioners last year levied 
an illegal rate upon the ratepayers of 


the township; can he state how much 








the illegal rate amounted to, and to what 
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purpose (if any) it has been applied ; | if they believed that the hope of creating 
and, whetherthe Local Government Board | a fishing industry in the locality would 
have taken, or intend to take, any action warrant heavy expenditure, and in the 


in the matter ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Greratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I am informed that no ques- 
tion has been raised about the legality 
of the rate struck 
Township in 1895, though that of 1894 
was questioned and held to have been 
bad on a technical point. This latter 
rate amounted to £12,717 and was all 
collected at end of 1894, except a sum 
of £34 which has since been accounted 
for. The amount collected was wholly 
applied to sanitary and general purposes. 
The Local Government Board have no 
jurisdiction in the matter of the assess- 
ment or collection of municipal rates, 
and it is not competent for them to in- 
terfere : 
Township Comunissioners 


of the technical irregularity in the 1894 
rate, 


-FISHING INDUSTRY AT DOOAGI 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. JAMES P. FARRELL (Cavan, 
W.): T beg to ask the Secretary to the 


Treasury, (1) whether, during his recent | 
visit to Achil, he visited the congested | 


villageof Dooagh ; (2) whether he is aware 
that fully 800 persons live in that village, 


principally upon the fishing industry ; | 


that large quantities of fish are daily 


lost. owing to the want of a proper pier | 
and. breakwater, and also of a short road | 


from Kini to Dooagh; and, (3) what steps 

the Government will take to relieve the 

condition of these poor people. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


reply to this question. The Congested 
Districts Board inform me that the 


but I understand that the’ 
have taken | 
such steps as will prevent the recurrence | 


At the | 
request of my right hon. Friend I will | 


‘opinion of the Board, Dooagh is one of 

the least likely places on the West Coast 
'of Ireland for the successful establish- 
|ment of a fishing industry. 


in the Pembroke | 


TENANT PURCHASERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES P. FARRELL: I beg 
'to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
|his attention has been called to a peti- 
| tion presented to this House by 121 
tenant purchasers on five properties in 
the parish of Newtowncashel, barony of 
Rathcline and county of Longford, pray- 
ing for an extension of the period for 
‘repaying instalments from 49 to 70 
‘years; and can he hold out any hope 
that the prayer of the petition will be 
granted 4 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
_to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
petitions from the tenants on the Bath 
and Leonard Estates in the county 
Monaghan, who purchased their hold- 
ings under the Ashbourne Acts, asking 
an extension of time in paying the in- 
stalments from 49 to 70 years; and if 
he will grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the generally expressed opinion 
of farmers who have availed themselves 
of the Irish Land Purchase Acts in 
favour of an extension of the period of 
payment, and corresponding reduction 
‘in amount of instalments, he will con- 
sider the desirability of making provi- 
sion to this effect in the forthcoming 
| Irish Land Bill? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I have 





people of the village of Dooagh do not) to say that I have received a number of 
much rely upon fishing as a means of | resolutions of the nature referred to; and 
livelihood. The Board opened a fish-| that the matter is receiving the earnest 
curing station there and kept it open| consideration of the Government; but 
for two seasons, and although they were | that, at present, I am not in a position 
prepared to purchase from the people all|to make any further or more definite 
the cod, and other fish, that were caught, | statement in the matter. 

a sum of less than £5 was paid away for! Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
the purpose. I am informed that the! N.): I will not put the question standing 
cost of the undertakings mentioned in| in my name, but I desire to ask the right 
the second paragraph would be quite! hon. Gentleman whether, if the tenants 
beyond the resources of the Board, even on whose behalf I put the question paid 


Mr. James O'Connor. 
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19 years of purchase, under these cir-| suggestion of the hon. Member would, 
cumstances he will consider them en-|I apprehend, involve the amendment of 


titled to some special consideration ? 


| the Public Health Acts, and this is a 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am|matter which is rather within the pro- 


sorry I omitted to ascertain that par-| 
ticular fact, but I will ascertain it for. 
the hon. Member, if he so desires. 

ATHLONE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. | 

Mr. JAMES FARRELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local | 
Government Board have yet decided to 
remove the suspension of the Athlone 
Board of Guardians ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: jThe 


vice-guardians will cease to hold office 


on the 25th March next, and the usual | 
steps have been taken for the election of | 


a Board of Guardians for this union on 
that date. 


CHANNEL 'TRANSIT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. W. FTELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
| beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 


Bill applying the Carriers Act to ship-| 
ping companies engaged in the cross | 


Channel transit of live stock ? 


don): With the permission of the House 


[ will reply to the hon. Member’s ques- | 


tion. Her Majesty's Government have 


no intention of introducing a Bill to) 


apply the Carriers Act to shipping com- 
panies engaged in the cross Channel 
transit of live stock. Every effort, how- 
ever, is being made to secure effective 
supervision and control of the traftic by 
means of regulations on the lines recom- 
mended by the Cattle 'l'ransit Committee 
of 1894. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
Mr. W. FIELD: T beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 


whether it is the intention of the Govern- | 
ment to provide compensation to the! 


owners of tuberculized animals seized and 
confiscated in the alleged interests of 
public health ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Long, Liverpool, West Derby): The 


vince of my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
than my own. 


TRANSVAAT.. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the scope 
of the proposed investigation regarding 


| the recent raid into the Transvaal from 


the territory under the control of the 
Chartered South African Company will 
include a thorough Inquiry as to when 
and from what sources the funds were 
supplied to instigate and cause this raid 


into the territory of a friendly State? 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 


| THE COLONTES (Mr. JosepH CHAMBER- 
| LAIN, Birmingham, W.): The hon. 


Member will find that this matter was 


dealt with in my speech on the 13th 
_inst., which was delivered after the ques- 


tion had been placed on the paper. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he heard 
the speech referred to, but he did not 


Tur PRESIDENT or tun BOARD. think the right hon. Gentleman told them 


ov TRADE (Mr. C. 'T. Rircuir, Croy-| yy, Inquiry. 


distinctly what was to be the scope of 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, I said 
I could not tell the House the scope of 
the Inquiry, because it was a matter 
which would have the consideration of 
the Government as soon as the pending 
inquiries were completed. 


Mr. C. B. STUART - WORTLEY 
(Sheftield, Hallam): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Cape Statute No 22 of 
1882, relating to the extradition of 
criminals, contains any exceptions or re- 
servations in favour of offences of a 
political character ; and whether any 
Order in Council, under Section 18 of 
the Extradition Act, 1870, of the 
Imperial Legislature, has ever been 
made suspending in the Cape Colony 
the operation of the Act of 1870, under 
| which it is expressly provided that a 
fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered 
if the offence in respect of which his 
surrender is demanded is one of a politi- 
| cal character ? 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answers to both questions are in the 
negative. The right hon. Member has, 
doubtless, in his mind the case of the 
South African Republic to which the 
Extradition Act of 1870 had not been 
wpplied. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Is it not 
on the ground that the South African 
Republic is not a Foreign State that the 
Act of 1870 does not apply ? 

Mr.J. CHAMBERLAIN : I should be 
sorry to answer that question negatively 
or affirmatively ; but it is an undoubted 
fact that there is an arrangement be- 
tween the South African Republic and 
the Cape Colony which is not an arrange- 
ment which comes under the Extradi- 
tion Act which applies to the circum- 
stances of Foreign States. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is that a matter 
that goes to the whole question of 
suzerainty or not! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is a 
question which should be addressed to 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 


PACIFIC CABLE COMMISSION, 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether any decision has yet 
heen arrived at with respect to the date 
of the assembling of the Pacific Cable 
Commission ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : We have 
not as yet obtained from the Colonies 
the names of the gentlemen who have 
been appointed on this Commission. 


ARMY COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCE. 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 


I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether it is intended to 
grant any compassionate allowance or 
pension to John Brennan, of Boyle, 
formerly a private in the 41st Regiment, 
who served in the Crimean war at the 
siege of Sebastopol, was wounded in the 
attack of the 18th June by the bursting 
of a shell, and was discharged from the 
Army in 1855 with a pension of 6d. 
a-day for nine months ; and whether, as 
he is now totally destitute, and is in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief from the Guar- 
diaus of Boyle Union, he is prepared to 
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recommend that a grant be made to 
him from the fund for the relief of the 
destitute war veterans ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powen1- 
Wix.1AMs, Birmingham, 8.): 1 regret that 
I can add nothing to my reply to the 
hon. Member on the 29th August last; 
except to say that there is no record of 
John Brennan having been wounded. 


WORKHOUSES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a Resolution from the Mohill 
Board of Guardians, pointing out that, 
owing to the recent outcry about night 
nursing in union hospitals, it will be 
necessary to erect permanent additions 
to the hospitals of a number of work- 
houses in Ireland ; and whether, as the 
workhouses were originally built by the 
Government, and also to prevent an im- 
mediate increase of the poor rates by 
large expenditure for these improve- 
ments, he will be prepared to recommend 
that loans be granted to the boards of 
guardians for the erection of these per- 
manent buildings on the same terms as 
they are granted to lunatic asylum 
boards and other public institutions 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Resolution referred to has been received, 
but on the general question I cannot, 
at present, add to the reply which I 
gave to a similar Inquiry addressed to 
me on Friday last by the hon. and 
learned Member for East Donegal. The 
matter is still under the consideration of 


the Law Officers. 


ARMENTA. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
statements made by Prince Lobanoff with 
regard to the unwillingness of Russia to 
undertake responsibility for the main- 
tenance of order in any portion of the 
Sultan’s dominions, as reported in Sir F. 
Lascelles’ Dispatches of the 3rd of July 
and of the 9th of August, 1895 (Turkey, 
No. 1, 1896 (Armenian Provinces) Cor- 
respondence), are to be understood to be 
spontaneous declarations, or replies to 
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inquiries addressed to him by Sir F.| Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Lascelles ; and, whether any invitation, | Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
formal or informal, has been addressed | retary of State for Foreign Affairs, what 
to Russia to occupy and police these | action the Government have taken with 
provinces of Asiatic Turkey, in which | a view to carrying out the pledge given 
massacres have chietly occurred ? last Session in respect to slavery in 
*Mr. CURZON: The statement of | Zanzibar and Pemba ? 
Prince Lobanoff reported in the Dispatch} *Mr. CURZON: As T stated in 
of July 3 was evidently a spontaneous | answer to a question on the 13th instant, 
declaration. The statement in that of|I hope shortly to be in a position to 
August 9th was in reply to an inquiry | make a full statement on the subject. 
from the Secretary of State on August 5) Mr. J. H. DALZIEL asked whether 
(No. 129). Her Majesty’s Government | the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
have no knowledge of any such invita-| House the date when he would make 
tion having been addressed to Russia | the statement ? 
either by the Sultan or by the other) *Mr. CURZON: I have said I hope 
European Powers. to do it on an early date, but I cannot 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | pledge myself at this moment to name 
Regis) asked why, having been told on! the exact period. 
May 30 and July 3 that Russia was) Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
entirely opposed to the use of force | terfield) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
against Turkey, the Government made if he would make the statement before 
the inquiry on August 5—namely, as /| Easter ? 
to how far Russia was prepared to inter-| *Mr. CURZON: Yes, I hope to be in 
vene by force ? |a position to make the statement before 
*Mr. CURZON said, he had not the | Easter. 
Blue-book before him, and could not for | 
the moment therefore follow the hon. | 
Member in the order of events to which |... warearn peIeTIeeE Caymp irene 
he had referred, but he was sure the | G0% SESE SENTING: OO 
Secretary of State had been anxious to) Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
procure every possible information in the | to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, when 
matter. he intends to nominate the Committee 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- | with reference to printing contracts. 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Under Necre-- Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether | Hamlets, Poplar): Before the right hon. 
Russia has been informed that, in the|Gentleman answers that question 1 
event of her taking steps to occupy the | would like to ask him whether it would 
Armenian provinces, no objection would | not be more satisfactory if, under present 
be offered by England under the Cyprus circumstances, a Committee with a more 
Convention, or under any other Treaty ? |extended reference were appointed— 
*Mr. CURZON: The occupation of | namely, one to consider the whole ques- 
the Armenian provinces by any European | tion of the interpretation and adminis- 
Power without the consent of the Sultan | tration of the fair wages resolution of 
would be a violation of the Treaties of | 1891—by the respective departments ? 
Paris and Berlin. No such intimation) Mr. HANBURY: No doubt, if a 
as that mentioned by the hon. Gentle- | Committee on the larger subject were 
man has been addressed to Russia by | eens decision has been arrived 
the Powers who signed those Treaties. [at as to that—it would be more con- 
'venient to merge the smaller Inquiry 
into the larger. On the other hand, 
ghee real Mg ala, Petts . there are special reasons why there 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. | hould he noe del wep gg ver Pe with the 
Captain BETHELL (York, E. R.,| question of the Printing Contracts, be- 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under| cause the present arrangement, which 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if! was, I think, for 10 years, terminates 
any and what steps are being taken to|in December of this year, and therefore 
abolish slavery in the British protected | we ought to have the Report of the Com- 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba? |mittee as soon as possible. I will make 


‘ 
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further inquiries on the subject 
the right hon. Gentleman has 
me about. 

Mr. T. LOUGH: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman will appoint | 
the Printing Committee even if he does | 
not acquiesce in the other suggestion | 
which has been made ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes; I shall ask | 
for the appointment of that Committee 


almost as soon as the Debate on the| 


Address is over. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade | 
whether any reply has been received to 
the representations made to Foreign 


Governments in respect to prison-made | 


goods ; and what action, if any, the 
Government propose to take in 
matter ¢ 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The replies received 
from Foreign Governments, while sym- 
pathetic, do not lead Her 


common action 
Under these circumstances, the 


agreement for 
matter. 


Government consider that, in view of the | 
Resolution unanimously passed by the | 


House of Commons on February 19 last, 
Parliament should have the opportunity 
of giving legislative effect to that Reso- | 
lution. My hon. and gallant Friend the | 
Member for Central Sheftield _ has, 
observe, introduced a Bill with that | 
object. I hope the opportunity desired | 
may be afforded by that Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether 
right hon. Gentleman could lay upon the | 
Table the correspondence which had 
passed on the subject ? 

Mr. LOUGH asked whether a Report 


{COMMONS} 


which | is that they see no objection to the pro- 
asked | posed legislation. 


Majesty’s | 
Government to hope that it will be) 
possible at present to bring about an | 
in the | 


1 


the | 
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| Cheers. | 
Mr. LOUGH : Will those papers be 
| published with the others ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I will inquire. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN IRELAND, 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenantof Ireland whether he 
| has received several resolutions passed at 
| public meetings in favour of a line of 
|railway from Ballyvaughan, in Clare, to 
|Oranmore, in Galway ; and whether this 
matter will receive the consideration of 
the Government in case money be voted 
for railway extension in Ireland ! 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
|reply to both paragraphs of this question 
is in the affirmative. 


| 
| 
| 





the , 


ARMY REMOUNTS, 


Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 1 beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 


War Office whether he is aware that the 
Confidential Report on Experimental 
Mobilisation, Home District, July 1895, 
states that the present registration is 
| useless for troopers, the remounts being 
uneven in class, unbroken, and only fit 
for draught purposes; and whether he 
would increase the number of stallions 
‘now distributed in the Congested Dis- 
tricts of Ireland (last Report "1895), and 
| supplement them (hackneys, cobs, ponies, 
}and barbs, page 8, Fourth Report 1895) 
by a heavier stamp of horse suitable for 
| the Cay alry service ? 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked whether the department dealing 
| with the provision of stallions in Treland 
| did not involve a monstrous waste of some 
of the small sum at the disposal of the 
| Congested Districts Board, and whether 








from the Indian Government had been |it would not be desirable to abolish this 
received with regard to the carpets department and apply the money spent 
manufactured in Indian prisons and their | _by it to more useful purposes. 

distribution in foreign countries. He| “Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
would also like to know what action he | matter referred to by the hon. Member 
proposed to take in that matter. | for East Mayo is not under the control of 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not myself see | ‘the War Office. In regard to the ques- 
the slightest objection to laying the cor-| tion of my hon. and gallant Friend, I 
respondence on the Table; but I will! ihave to state that the Confidential Re- 
inquire about it. I may say, in reply to | ports on the Mobilisation do not bear out 
the hon. Member for Islington, that we | the statements in his question. Ninety 
have received a reply from the Indian | per cent. of the horses were reported to 
Government, and the effect of the reply - very good, and 75 per cent. were 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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suitable for light cavalry, the remainder 
being suitable for transport riders or 
mounted infantry. In some cases the 
draught horses were considered too large 
and heavy. The provision of stallions | 
is not under the War Office. 


| 
NAVAL SERVICE. 

LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL SANDYS (Lan- | 
easter, Bootle): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it is the 
case that a large number of British sea- 
men quit the Royal Navy at the end of | 
their first period of service on board Her 
Majesty’s ships and transfer their 
services to the Navy of another Power ; 
whether he is aware that this transfer of | 








service occurs after their seven years’ | 


engagement, when the seamen are fully 
trained and are at their very best for 
service in the British Navy, and that 
these men are lost to the Navy through 
their dissatisfaction at the terms offered 
to them for re-engagement at the con- 
clusion of their first period of Naval 
service ; and whether he will inquire 
into the matter with a view to offering 
our trained seamen sufficient inducement 
to continue their service in the British 
Navy at least equal to that offered them 
in the Navy of another Power ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George's, Hanover Square): In reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, T beg to 
say that there is no evidence before us that 
any large proportion of the seamen re-en- 
gagein any other service after their period | 
of service has expired. The period of | 
service is twelve years, and not seven as | 
stated in ~ question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I should add that two-thirds of 
the seamen re-engage at the expiration 
of the twelve years, and of the remain- 
ing one-third it must be a very small 
percentage that would engage in any 
Foreign Navy. But it is possible that 
special inducements may be held out to 
highly-trained men to enter a few of 
them. I will give my special attention 
to the subject of keeping as many of the 
men who have been trained in the Navy 
in the service for as long a period as 
possible. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
how large a proportion of officers and 
men respectively of her Majesty’s Navy 
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pass any period during their service in 
the Training Squadron, and how long a 
period on an average; of how many 
vessels and with accommodation for how 
many men the Training Squadron con- 
| sists ; and whether the ~ Admiralty have 
| considered, or will now consider, the ad- 
visability of largely increasing the Train- 
ing Squadron i in numbers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: About 80 junior officers 
and 1,100 seamen pass through the 
Training Squadron in a year. Midship- 
men are appointed a short period before 
they are due to pass in seamanship. 
Ordinary seamen and boys are embarked 
for a cruise, the ordinary duration of 
which is about four or five months. The 
Training Squadron consists of four 
vessels, with accommodation beyond the 
95 ordinary seamen 
‘and 236 boys and 20 signal ratings. 1 
may add that annual training is at the 
\same time in progress for torpedo-boat 
| destroyers, and there is considerable con- 
troversy amongst Naval officers with 
reference to the amount of time and 
money which ought to be appropriated 
to the Training Squadron. I myself 
| still continue to “believe that training in 
| seamanship is invaluable to seamen under 
lall circumstances. [‘* Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had told him how 
many officers and how many men, but 
|what he wanted to know was the pro- 
| aalorsa of ofticers and men who had any 
| training at all in the Training Squadron. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : T could not give the exact 
proportion, but the hon, Member is tho- 
roughly familiar with the statistics re- 
lating to the Navy, and he must know 
that if 1,100 men pass through every 
year, a considerable number must have 
served in the Squadron. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what is the usual period during which 
sub-lieutenants in the Navy serve in the 
Royal yacht, and whether, at the end of 
their service on the yacht, whether it be 
for a long or a short period, they are in- 
variably promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant over the heads of all other 
sub-lieutenants, and without any regard 
being had to their qualifications or to 
the character of the certificates they have 
obtained in their examinations; and, 
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how many sub-lieutenants usually receive 
their promotions in this way during the 
course of each year ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : Three sub-lieutenants are 
annually appointed to the Royal Yacht, 
and if recommended by the captain of 
the yacht they are promoted at the end 
of the season, when their services are no 
longer required. Such promotion does 
not necessarily place them above sub- 
lieutenants who have gained time and 
good service certificates. It is not the 
case that no attention is given to the 
qualifications of these officers. Their 
record is carefully examined before they 
are promoted. Jam glad of this oppor- 
tunity of saying I hope my hon. Friends 
will not press upon me the claims of any 
particular individuals for these appoint- 
ments, because they ought to be made 
entirely on Naval grounds. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman says they are promoted 
if recommended by the captain of the 
yacht. I would like to ask him if there 
is any instance in which the captain has 
failed to recommend ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I would remind my hon. 
Friend that I have only returned to the 
Admiralty within the last six months, 
and T have not this information. 

Mr. EF. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
[ beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, what is the reason for the 
delay in filling the two positions of chief 
gunner and three positions of chief 
boatswain promised by the Admiralty 
nearly a year ago to be created ; and, 
when will appointments be made to 
these positions ! 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY : The whole question of the 
numbers, pay, and position of the chief 
gunners, chief boatswains, and chief 
carpenters, together with the warrant 
officers, has been under further considera- 
tion. The details have been now finally 
settled, and steps are being taken to 
give effect to the decision arrived at. 
Particulars will be given when I make 
my statement on the Estimates. 


Parliamentary 


ELECTION PETITION TRIALS. 
*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durhan, 
N.W.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General, (1) whether his attention has 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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been called to the great length of time 
occupied in the trial of certain recent 
election petitions, and the consequent 
heavy expense entailed upon the parties, 
with special hardship to the respondents 
by reason of the inadequate amount of 
the statutory deposit to meet costs, and 
the insufficient security for obtainin, 
costs against the petitioner ; (2) whether 
he has considered or will consider the 
desirability of limiting the particulars to 
a prescribed number of cases of treating, 
undue influence, or other statutory 
offences ; and, (3) whether he will take 
into his consideration the desirability of 
fixing by statute the date at which, for 
the purposes of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, candidature may be taken to have 
commenced, or otherwise dealing with 
this question upon which the Judges 
have expressed much difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory solution ? 

Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTeER, Isle of Wight): I 
am aware generally of the matters men- 
tioned in the first paragraph, but not as 
to the extent to which there is a difficulty 
in obtaining costs from petitioners. I 
do not think it would be possible to limit 
particulars to a prescribed number of 
instances. No general rule can he laid 
down. The suggestion in the last para- 
graph is one worthy of consideration, 
though I doubt whether it would be 
possible to fix a definite date by statute. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): Tbeg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether the Government will 
make, and be willing to support, a 
Motion for a Select Committee to con- 
sider the expediency of amending the 
forms, procedure, and practice of the 
House and its Committees (including 
Committee of Supply), with a view to 
the better and more speedy and con- 
venient dispatch of the Public and 
Private Bill business of the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I am not disposed at the 
present moment to think that much will 
be gained by appointing a Committee on 
the business of the House. It is one of 
the subjects upon which the House is 
fully seized of all the facts, and I do not 
know that the positive suggestions of 
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Committees have been very useful in the | 
past. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] Committees | 
have sat in 1837, 1848, 1855, 1861, 1869, | 


Tylorstown 


There is an enormous mass of informa- 


in adding. 
bringing in, when the Debate on the 
Address is concluded, a Resolution deal- 
ing with the question of Supply which, 
to a certain extent, will meet my hon. 
Friend’s view. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the First Yond of the Treasury, will the 
Bill to relieve agricultural depression 
apply to Treland ? 


Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 


IT am not quite sure to which | 
Dr. Jameson claiming to be tried in his 


SURY : 
of the Bills of which notice has been 
given in reference to agriculture the hon. 
Gentleman alludes. 

Mr, T. M. HEALY: The one men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. 


Tur FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 


SURY: The Rating Bill is one of the 
principal Bills dealing with agriculture, 


and, from the very nature of the case, it | 


to 
in so far 


cannot apply either Treland or to 
Scotland. But, as that Bill 
provides for any subventions from public 


funds, to go directly or indirectly to aid | 


agriculture, of course Ireland will get its 
full share. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : 


SURY : 
money I was speaking of. [Laughter.| | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right | 
hon. Gentleman explain how he can ex: | 
tend public money to Ireland without a! 
Bill ? 


Tue FIRST LORD of THe TREA-| 


SURY : I have no doubt a Bill will be 
required for the allocation of money for | 
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Will the right. 
hon. Gentleman say how he proposes to 
extend this principle to Ireland ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tne TREA-| 


It is not the principle but the | 
in consequence of the fact that the 
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| public purposes, but perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will put a question on that 


Colliery Explosion. 


| subject to the Chief Secretary. 
1871, 1878, 1886, 1888, 1889, and 1890. | 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 


| the Chief Secretary how Ireland is to 
tion stored away in Blue-books, to which | 
I do not think there would be much use | 
I may say that I think of! 


get the benefit of measures for the relief 
of agricultural depression promised for 
England ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: IT propose 


to bring in Bills by which that money 


shall be allocated ; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the Bills will embody 
the principle of the English Bills. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer with regard to 
Treland apply also to Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: Yes, it will. 


TRIAL OF DR. JAMESON. 


Mr. WEIR asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in the event of 


native country and according to the 


‘laws of Scotland for an alleged oftence 


committed in a foreign country, the 
iovernment would grant his request ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tir TREA- 
SURY : T think this and other questions 
connected with the approaching trial of 
Dr. Jameson should be addressed to the 
law officers of the Crown. 

Mr. WEIR: Then I beg to ask the 
Attorney-General, if he is present, and, 
failing the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
| Laughter. | 


No answer was given, 


General. 


TYLORSTOWN COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.) asked the Home Secretary whether, 


| majority of the witnesses at the forth- 
coming inquest at Tylorstown, near 
| Pontypridd, on the victims of the late 
explosion, had an imperfect knowledge 
of the English language, he would 
| appoint a gentleman to watch the pro- 
ceedings on behalf of the Home Office 
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who, besides technical knowledge of the | 
working of mines, had also knowledge of 
the Welsh language ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : The Secre- ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
tary of State has already appointed Mr. 
Woodfall to act as Home Office counsel —— 
in this case. Mr. Woodfall has had 





previous experience as Home Office ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
Counsel in mining cases, and he will | MAJESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 
have the assistance of a mines inspector | [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

who has technical knowledge of. the | 

whole subject and minute acquaintance [FIFTH NIGHT. | 


with the circumstances of the district. 
A Welsh-speaking inspector will be in 
attendance throughout the case. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as fclloweth :— 


LIGHT RATLWAYS. * Most Geacions Severngn, 


Mr. DILLON desired to know from|__° We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
‘ . subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
the President of the Be ard of Trade of Great Britain and Treland, in Parliament 
whether, in the notice of Motion relating , assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to the Bill.to facilitate the construction to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
of light railways in Great Britain, the 5 Nae Majesty has addressed to beth Houses of 
expression “Great Britain” was intended ©“ ree! a ke f 
to include Treland \e. ‘Seme Senigibi ae aie eee a 
Mr. RITCHIE replied that the Bill affiiction with which Yor Majesty has been 
of which he had given notice was one | visited in the death of His Royal Highness 
which would deal with Great Britain. — Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg, 
Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre-| “We desire to assure Your Majesty and Her 
tary how he meant to carry out the mee Highness ee aery on of en 
Steg ES is of our sincere participation in the general feel- 
pledge he gave re reply to a question he | ing of sorrow for the heavy bereavement which 
put to the right hon. Gentleman that | Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s family have 
the Bill for facilitating light railways’ sustained by the loss of a Prince who was 
5 5 7 %. ° . 
was to be applied to Great Britain and | regarded with universal affection and esteem by 
lreland 2 | Your Majesty’s subjects.—- (Wr. George Goschen.) 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR observed | 
that the case of Treland would he dealt 
with hy a separate Bill. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
Question, to add the words— 


* And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 

UNEMPLOYED COMMITTEE. that the time has come when the cases of all 

S ; prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, | Act who are, and have been for many years, 
S.W.)asked the First Lord of the Treasury | ""dergoing punishment for offences arising out 


whether he was now in a position to | % insurrectionary movements connected with 
Ireland, may be advantageously reconsidered. 


announce the decision of the Government — (44, "‘Harington. 
as to the reappointment of the Committee 
on the Unemployed ? Question proposed, “ That those words 


THe FIRST LORD or rut TREA- | be there added.” 
SURY : The Government are of opinion | 
that it would be desirable to reappoint, Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
that Committee, and the reappointment | jn rising to continue the Debate on the 
shall be made as soon as possible. [‘ Hear, | Amendment, observed that there was no 
hear ! ”] : |single subject about which there was 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : Will the terms | to-day a most universal and passionate 
of reference be the same as those of the} feeling among their countrymen at home 
former Committee ! ‘and abroad than on this subject of 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA-| amnesty, nor one upon which there was 
SURY: As far as I know, there is no| so complete and absolute a union among 
reason for changing the terms of the the Irish people as in this effort to obtain 
reference. clemency for the men on whose behalf 
Mr. Alfred Thomas. 
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this appeal was made. He sincerely 

tted that the differences in Ireland 
during the last five years had been 
allowed to exercise their influence, even 
on this question of amnesty, because, 
during those years, while they were all 
united in the desire to obtain the libera- 
tion of the prisoners they differed in the 
question of the policy as to how that 
liberation was to be obtained. For his 
part he took the view that Ireland, during 
the years of the late Government, having 
practically the supreme power over the 
existence of that Government, should at 
least have used that power for bringing 
about a compromise on the question of 
amnesty. Other men took a different 
view and the unfortunate result to-day 
was that after the lapse of the three 
years of that Government the men for 
whom they pleaded were still in prison. 
Now, so far as he gathered, there was no 
longer any difference of opinion on the 
question of policy as between the 
Nationalists, and if their present appeal 
failed the Government might take it for 
granted that a united effort would be 
made to give expression to the voice of 
the Irish people on the question by an 
agitation which would show how deepwas 
the feeling of resentment in Treland at 
what was regarded as an obstinate refusal 
to extend any mercy to these prisoners. 
Although they found it impossible on 
this subject to convince the majority 
of the House of Commons, yet they had 
always obtained for the statement of 
their case a patient and fair hearing from 
all sections of the House. He asked 
to-day, once more, for a fair and patient 
hearing and for a decision upon it given 
with judicial impartiality. In the year 
1883, a design was set on foot, apparently 
in America, to intimidate England by 
the use of dynamite into the removal of 
certain Irish grievances. That design 
never had, at any time, any sympathy 
whatever in Ireland. It was regarded 
by the Irish people then, as now, as a 
mad, reckless and criminal design. It was 
a design England was bound toput down 
with such severity as would be necessary 
to constitute a warning for the future. 
England did so. The conspiracy was 
nipped in the bud, the plot was completely 
destroyed, and that so speedily, that 
happily not a single life was lost in the 
operation, and to-day they were in the 
position that 13 years afterwards it was 
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admitted by men of all Parties that the 
insane and criminal idea of using dyna- 
mite as an engine of political warfare 
between England and Ireland had abso- 
lutely disappeared and that the conspi- 
racy which, 13 years ago, confronted the 
Government of this country was now as 
dead as the Gunpowder Plot. Of the 
men convicted of that conspiracy only 
nine remained in prison. Of those origi- 
nally convicted some were dead, and 
others had gone mad. Most of them, 
however, were released, and he asked 
the House to bear in mind that from the 
date of their release until this moment 
they had never given the slightest 
anxiety, trouble or danger to the public 
peace. The claim of the Irish Members 
to-day was, after the conspiracy had 
been in this way utterly crushed and 
destroyed, when the great majority of 
the prisoners had been released, and 
Ireland was in a state of perfect 
peace, that amnesty might safely, gene- 
rously and wisely be extended to these 
wretched nine surviving prisoners, and 
an end might be made of a chapter in 
the relations between England and 
Treland which every right-thinking man 
should desire to see buried for ever in 
oblivion. The first step he took in his 
argument was that these men were 
political prisoners. Many hon. Members 
seemed to think that because it was con- 
tended that these were political prisoners 
who ought to be released, the Irish 
Members were thereby claiming that 
political offences ought not to be punished. 
Nothing could be more absurd. What 
they said was that there was a distine- 
tion drawn by all the nations in the 
world between the treatment of political 
offences and offences which sprang from 
the ordinary criminal instincts of man- 
kind, and in dealing with every other 
nation in the world except with Ireland, 
England had been the first to draw this 
distinction. All persons to-day would 
admit that John Mitchell was a political 
offender, but Englishmen of his day did 
not admit it, and they passed a special 
Act of Parliament dealing with the 
subject of treason in order that he might 
be treated, not as a political offender, 
but as an ordinary criminal. All men 
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of all parties admitted that the Fenians 
were political offenders, but anyone who 
listened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Mayo (Mr. Davitt) the other 


U 
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night, who knew his history, and heard 
what he suffered in prison, would recog- 
nise that though he was a political 
offender he was not treated as such. 
In this case the Government still main- 
tained the fiction that these men were 
not political prisoners; but when all 
these men had been released, and when 
another generation of Englishmen looked 
back on these transactions, they would, 
perhaps, be just as willing to admit that 
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and it was a strange coincidence that 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, who tried the 
dynamite case and the Walsall cases, was 
one of the junior counsel for the defence, 
The defence made was that this man was 
a patriot who was attacking a foreign 
despot, and an appeal was made to the 
English jury to preserve untarnished 
their love of liberty and to acquit him; 
and without hesitation the jury did 
acquit Dr. Bernard. Then ensued, in 








they were political prisoners as men of | the words of The 7imes, a scene such as 
the present day were willing to admit|}has never been witnessed before in an 
that the hon. Member for South Mayo) English Court of Justice. The entire 
(Mr. Davitt) and John Mitchell were ‘audience rose and applauded ; the pri- 
political prisoners of their day. What | soner waved his handkerchief ; the ladies 
was the offence for which these men had | waved their handkerchiefs : and the Lord 
been convicted? He had said that the| Chief Justice, after a vain attempt to 
offence was an atrocious one, that it was | restore order, sat back in his chair and 
one which no right-thinking man could | bowed to the supreme will of the vor 
sympathise with ; but was it worse than | populi. Judges, jurymen, prisoner, and 
open assassination? [‘ Yes.”] Did the counsel for the defence, as they left the 
right hon. Gentleman say, for example,|Court were received by thousands of 
that the case of these men, who did not| persons who escorted them as popular 
take a single life, was worse than the! heroes through London. -He asked the 
ease of Orsini, who by the use of explo- ‘hon. Member who interrupted him then, 
sives did take a considerable number of | was the case of the dynamite prisoners a 
lives? How did this country treat the, worse one than that of Orsini? There 
case of Orsini? Did it declare that} was really nothing in the character of 
Orsini was an ordinary criminal who| those offences which ought to prevent 
should not have any benefit extended to| Englishmen from dealing with the pri- 
him? No. Only that day he read in/soners with some sense of leniency and 
The Times the report of the interesting|mercy. He might be told that he was 
trial, held in April, 1858, of Dr. Bernard, | going back to ancient history. This was 
who was tried on the capital offence of | not the case. He would recall the case 
having been a principal in the murder of | reported in the Law Reports of 1890. 
certain persons in Paris at the time of! It was the case of a man called 
the Orsini outrage. What happened at/|Castiligioni on the charge of murder- 
that trial? Conclusive evidence, to any |ing «a prominent Swiss Statesman— 
impartial mind, was given to show that | Senator Rossi. He was brought up under 
Dr. Bernard had himself prepared the! Habeas Corpus before the Court of 
hand grenades which were sent to Orsini! Queen’s Bench, and the question was 
and used by him in Paris in the attempt | whether he should be handed over to his 
to assassinate the Emperor, and which} own Government or not. The whole 
resulted in the taking of a number of | point was whether the prisoner was to be 
innocent lives. This man was tried in| regarded as a_ political prisoner or not; 
London, and he became, according to| and it was argued against him that here 
the reports in The Times, a popular hero. | was a case of plain assassination. But 
He could not help thinking, when read- | the present Lord Chief Justice, then Sir 
ing the report of that trial, whether the | Charles Russell, argued on behalf of the 
trial of Dr. Jameson would be as great | prisoner that it was a political case, and 
a farce. The trial was carried on in|it was tried by Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
extraordinary circumstances. The Court | Sir Charles Russell founded the whole of 
was crowded by a fashionable assembly, | his argument on decisions given in noto- 
and The Times gave a list of persons| rious cases in text-books of undoubted 
present, just as a theatrical critic might | authority. Sir Charles Russell relied 
give a list of persons present at a first | upon the dictum of Sir James Fitz 
night performance. The defence was |Stephen to the effect that “a political 
made by the leading counsel, Mr. James ; | offence was any offence incidental to and 
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forming part of a political disturbance.” 
The Court upheld specifically the dictum 
of Sir James FitzStephen, and decided 
unanimously that this was a political 
offence and refused to hand the prisoner 
over to his own Government. Apart 
altogether from these cases and prece- 
dents, the Government in this particular 
case he was dealing with was absolutely 
estopped by their own action in denying 
that these men were political offenders. 
What occurred on their trial? A special 
Act had been passed in 1883 to deal 
with these cases, but not one of these 
men was ever tried under it. If they 
were not political offences, why were the 
prisoners not tried under the ordinary 
criminal law? The Government: declined 
to put this law in force, and they indicted 
them under the Treason Felony Act of 
1848. The offence under this Act was 
simply treason. Sir James FitzStephen 
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set out a list of what he called political | 


offences, and among them were offences 
constituting an attack on the political 
order of things established, high treason, 
riot for political purposes, and offences 
defined under the Treason Felony Act of 
1848, such as the offence of levying war 
against the Sovereign. In all these cases 
the prosecution went back to 1868, and 
established a case of treason felony by 
showing that all these prisoners had in 
the old days been members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. In Daly’s case there was 
an Informer who swore that in 1868 
Daly had been engaged in swearing-in 
Fenians. The case was put by the Judge 
and the Counsel plainly as a case of levy- 
ing war against the Queen, and therefore 
a political offence. In these circum- 
stances, having taken advantage of this 
political Act to give these men greater 
sentences than they could have obtained 
under the ordinary Explosives Act, he 
thought that there was something singu- 
larly shabby and mean in English Mem- 
bers denying that they were political 
prisoners. It was because these offences 
were political that the Irish people pas- 
sionately demanded the release of these 
men. No people on the earth had a 
greater detestation of the mad criminality 
of Anarchist movements than the people 
of Ireland, or a greater hatred of ordi- 
nary crime. They repudiated the 


use of dynamite in political warfare. 
The Trish people admitted that the action 
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of these men was reckless and criminal, 
and they did not complain that England 
dealt hardly with them, but none the 
less the Irish people said these men were 
political prisoners, and, now that the 
danger had entirely passed away, the 
continued torture of them was unneces- 
sary, cruel, and vindictive. If, for the 
sake of argument, he admitted that they 
were not political offenders, then, he 
maintained, the enforcement of penal 
servitude for life could not be justified. 
The maximum sentence under the Explo- 
sives Act was 20 years, and for the minor 
offence, that of being found in possession 
of dynamite without reasonable. explana- 
tion, 14 years. Having carefully read 
the evidence he did not believe that some 
of the prisoners could possibly have got 
more than 14 years. Yet they had 
already suffered 13 years’ imprisonment 
—that was to say, according to the ordi- 
nary measurement and allowances, they 
had actually served more than the entire 
maximum sentence if they had been con- 
victed under the ordinary law. The 
Home ‘Secretary, in his disappointing 
speech, said that these men were guilty 
of offences which would have been equally 
punished if committed by Englishmen or 
Scotchmen. He contradicted that state- 
ment, and he based his contradiction of 
it on the cases that occurred in this 
country—very similar, although a great 
deal worse in his opinion—the cases of 
the Walsall prisoners. Now, the Walsall 
prisoners were tried under the Explo- 
sives Act, and not under the Treason- 
Felony Act. They were found in 
possession of bombs charged with dyna- 
mite. This happened at a time when 
all Europe was ringing with Anarchist 
outrages. Among other evidence pub- 
lished against them was a document 
showing the atrocious character of the 
crime with which they were charged. 
This document explained how to manu- 
facture these bombs and how to explode 
them, and also explained how a crowded 
theatre or opera-house could easily be 
destroyed by their use. What was the 
evidence against Daly and _ others? 
Why, a document showing the origin of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
1865 and 1868. All through their trial 
there never was a document of such an 
atrocious character as that produced 
against the Walsall prisoners. The 
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Walsall prisoners were not six months in | 
prison before the whole world was horri- | 
fied hy the outrage in Barcelona opera- 
house ‘carried out exactly as the 
instructions in the document found 
upon them directed outrages should be 
carried out. The Times said the next 
day :— 
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nine last survivors of the dyna 
mite conspiracy which died 13 years ago! 
By way of comparison he would refer to 
the report of the Sheftield Commission 
published in 1867 with regard to the 
Trade Union outrages. The memory of 
those outrages had faded from the public 
mind ; the men who took part in them 


| were either not punished or received 


“This case is part of a great system with 
definite tenets and recognised apostles, and with 
scores of paid emissaries in every land, and 
hundreds of fanatical supporters in many busy 
cities of industry.” 


And when these men were convicted and 
asked if they had anything to say why | 
sentence should not be passed upon them, | 
what did Daly say? Daly stood up in| 
the dock and protested with all the 
vehemence at his command that he never 
was guilty of any desire to take human 
life by dynamite, that the evidence was 
untrustworthy, and he repudiated the, 
whole thing. What did the Walsall | 
men say? They stood up in the dock | 
and avowed responsibility for everything 
that had been proved, including the 
wtrocious document to which he had 


referred, and they contended, according | 


to their principles, that it was justifiable 
to take human life for anarchist objects | 
by means of dynamite. The Judge—the 
same who tried Daly—after commenting 
on the enormity of their crime, passed 
sentence upon the three men of ten, seven 
and five years’ penal servitude. In 
view of that case, how could any fair-, 
minded and humane man maintain that 
it was a just and a wise thing, after 
13 years’ penal servitude on the part of 
these Irishmen, to insist on the full pound | 
of flesh, on the whole sentence of life to | 
which they were condemned at a time of | 
terrible panic. They all remembered | 
the intense excitement at the time of | 
these trials, and Irishmen could make} 
excuse for Englishmen if they went to the | 
farthest extreme of punishment. But all 
that was gone. Thank Heaven the whole | 
conspiracy was dead. Most, of the, 
men had gone out of English prisons. 
Some had died, some had passed to! 
lunatic asylums, but the majority English | 
Governments had released. What on| 
earth could this country hope to gain by | 
keeping this sore open, by keeping alive 
in Ireland these bitter feelings, all for | 
the sake of grinding a few years more | 
out of the wretched lives of the 
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short sentences of imprisonment, but 
not one of them received a sentence of 
penal servitude, much less a life sen- 
tence. Yet the result of those outrages 
was that the organisation with which 
they were connected gained its point, and 
to-day had a position of well-known 
power which it had not before those out- 
rages occurred. In those days dynamite 
had not been invented, and the explosions 
were caused with gunpowder. Some people 
were shot, and others were blown up and 
killed in all sorts of horrible ways, while 
the Irish prisoners did no damage and 
took no single life. He would give an 
example. - 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 1] 
think the hon. Member is going a little 
beyond the bounds of the Motion in 
going into the details of these offences at 
Sheffield. . While he was referring to 
them by way of general comparison, | 
was unwilling to interrupt him. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, he was only 
going to quote a line or two about one 
case. A man, his wife, two children and 
an old woman were in bed in their house 
at one o'clock in the morning, when an 
explosive was thrown through the win- 
dow, killing the old woman and maiming 
the rest. There were scores of such 
cases in the Report, and yet none of the 
persons who committed the outrages were 
treated with the barbarous severity of the 
Trish prisoners who took no human life, 
He hoped that if the late Home Secretary, 
whom he saw in his place, was going to 
take part in this Debate, he would not 
add any bitterness to this matter. 
[Cheers.| It would be so easy for the 
right hon. Gentleman or the Leader of 
the Opposition by a word to make it 
easier for the Government to show mercy 
to these men. He hoped the late Home 
Secretary would not return to the spirit 
of his earlier speeches, after all these 
additional years of imprisonment had 
been endured. Was it not a disgraceful 
thing for England and for the Imperial 
Parliament that every generation with 
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relentless regularity had to face a ques- 
tion of amnesty? [Cheers.| England’s 
Government of Ireland involved this— 
that she was almost the only country in 
Europe which was never, by any chance, 
without some political prisoners in her 
gaols. [Cheers.| An amnesty fhovement 
had become part of recognised political life 
in Ireland. He remembered that the 
first political meeting he ever attended 
was an amnesty meeting. The first Debate 
he ever heard in the House was when, 
some 20 years ago, he came to listen to 
his father making a speech in favour of 
the amnesty of the political prisoners 
of his day. Irishmen had recently been 
blamed for telling the English people 
that in any foreign complications they 
had not the sympathy of the Nationalists 
of Ireland. Irishmen would have been 
liars and hypocrites if they had said any- 
thing else. [Cheers.| But it must not 
he imagined that they rejoiced at this 
state of things. They looked forward to 
the day when all these old hatreds of the 
past might be buried and forgotten. It 
was their hope and ambition that the 
memories which clung about such inci- 
dents in our history as the dynamite 
conspiracy might be banished from the 
minds of the people, and that the day 
would come when Great Britain and 
Ireland would be able to face the world 
hand in hand in amity, peace, and free- 
dom. Tt was to hasten the arrival of 
that day that he begged for mercy for 
these prisoners. He could understand 
that some of those around him would not 
take his view in begging for mercy for 
these prisoners. But during the last 
five vears he had month after month sat 
with these men in their prison cells. He 
had seen men, who were young and 
strong when they entered the prison, 
bowed with misery and turned prema- 
turely old. He had seen the iron enter 
into their souls, and he was not ashamed, 
even in the English Parliament, to beg 
tor some measure of mercy for these men. 
He would say to the Government that 
they need not be afraid to be merciful. 
Mercy was its own reward. In the 
history of the whole world, mercy had 
never been known to weaken the hand 
that bestowed it. The present Govern- 
ment was strong ; it was on the thres- 
hold of its career, its hopes were high, 
and it believed that its prospects were 
bright, and after all, it declared that it 
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had feelings of friendliness to Ireland. 
It was a small thing that Ireland was 
asking from this Government. It was 
simply that the Government should be 
content with the 13 years of punishment 
already inflicted on these men—the last 
nine survivors of an old and dead 
movement of passion and madness—and 
no Englishman of whatever party would 
cavil, no nation in the world but 
would applaud, and no Irishman but 
would be grateful. [Cheers.] Let them 
remember that— 


“ No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 

Not the King’s Crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The Marshal’s truncheon, nor the Judge’s robe, 

Become them with one-half so good a grace 

As mercy does.” 

*Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., 8.) said, that his opinion had been 
very considerably changed on this ques- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Although he 
could not agree with the presentation of 
the case from the Benches opposite, he 
was prepared to join in the eloquent 
appeal for mercy to which the House had 
just listened. He was sure the House 
would understand how extremely anxi- 
ous, under the circumstances, he must 
be to explain the reasons which had led 
to thischange. He would not be a party 
to any attempt to mitigate the punish- 
ment of the cruel crime of which these 
men were accused. He did not think it 
mattered whether these menjwere ‘‘ reck- 
less what they do to spite the world,’’ or 


; were enthusiasts who believe that the 
imillennium must be ushered in with a 


blast of dynamite. Whatever were 
their motives, society was bound to pro- 
tect itself ruthlessly against such crimes. 
As far as the actual crime was concerned, 
it did not matter whether the men who 
committed it were political prisoners or 
not. A man was a political prisoner 
who was imprisoned for a crime com- 
mitted with a political motive ; but no 
political motive could mitigate the guilt 
or the punishment of such crimes as those 
of dynamiters. Nevertheless the penalty 
imposed on these prisoners was he 
thought, a proper subject for considera- 
tion. If they had not been tried by the 
Treason Felony Act they would have 
heen released some of them long ago, and 
all of them probably by this time. But 
tried under that Act they could receive 
life sentences, because in addition to the 
dyramite crime there was the crime of 
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treason brought against them. Therefore, | contention was that if special circum- 
while he distinctly opposed any clemency | stances justified exemplary punishment 
towards these men so far as the crime} for these prisoners, the removal of those 
was concerned, he thought a case for} circumstances made a strong case for 
clemency could be made out in regard to | exceptional clemency. The Home Sec- 
the charge of treason. In addition to | retary in his speech on Friday night said 
what the hon. Member for Water-|that the same punishment would be 
ford had said on the subject of the} meted out for the same crime to English- 
Treason Felony Act, the circumstances | men who were not actuated by political 
which justified that Act should be taken | motives. That showed the right hon. Gen- 
into account. It was passed in 1848 to | tleman had missed the whole contention 
meet very special circumstances, and | of hon. Members opposite, which was that 
although it was directed against special | if these prisoners had not been actuated 
kinds of crime, it was not directed | by political motives they would not have 
against the crime of which these prisoners | been tried under the Treason Felony Act, 
were guilty. There was a fearful amount | by which severer sentences were imposed 
of sedition in Ireland at the time. |than if they had been tried under the 
Men were making inflammatory speeches | ordinary law. He wished 8 to be dis- 
and writing inflammatory articles. He | tinctly understood that he did not agree 
would read an extract from one of those | with the major part of the case presented 
men, James Finton Lalor. on behalf of these prisoners. He 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, repudiated the suggestion that they had 
S.): A very good man, too. been unfairly tried ; the suggestion that 
*Mr. PLUNKETT: The article the whole case against them was a con- 
appeared in the Jrish Felon, and it was |spiracy on the part of the police was 
worthy of mention that the newspaper | hardly worthy of notice ; and the state- 
was suppressed on the appearance of this jment of the hon. Member for Water- 
article. ‘‘In the case of Ireland now,’’ | ford that they were convicted because 
said the article, ‘‘there is but one fact| they were Trishmen revolted against 
to deal with, and but one question to | his common — sense. He based _ his 
consider. The fact is that there are at| claim for amnesty for these men on 
present in the occupation of our country |the broader ground of public policy. 
some 40,000 armed men in the livery | In the first place he could not see how 
and service of England. The question | any danger could be anticipated from 
is how best and soonest to kill and | these nine men if they were liberated. 
capture ’’——there was some local colour | He admitted that if the Home Secretary 
in the sequence of the verbs——‘‘ these! of the late Liberal Government had 
40,000 men.’’ The difficulty of the) released them a most mischievous con- 
Government was that they could not| struction would have been put upon his 
effectively deal with the great emergency | action, as it had been said that the 
of 1848 if they relied on charges of | Nationalist Party held that Government 
sedition, because sedition was a bailable | ‘‘in the hollow of their hand.’’ He 
offence, and between the committal and | therefore fully sympathised with the 
the bringing to trial of those men they | praise that had been lavished on the late 
could and most undoubtedly would, | Home Secretary for the courage with 
continue their seditious utterances. At) which he had dealt with a difticult situa- 
the same time the alternative of proceed- | tion, But witha Unionist Party in office 
ing against them for high treason had | with a majority of 150 the situation 
the obvious objection that the elaborate | was entirely changed. Tt seemed to him 
machinery of a State trial would have to| absurd to : suppose that the release of 
be put into operation. Therefore the | these men after 13 years’ penal servitude 
Act of 1848, creating the half-way house | would encourage them to follow their 
of Treason Felony, was justified by the | nefarious practices. On the other hand 
exigencies of the case ; and as the situa-|there was no doubt that a policy of 
tion in 1883 was in some ways similar | amnesty would engender a better feeling 
to that in 1848, that alone justified the | in Treland, and he would pledge his 
trial of the prisoners—who were the | reputation for observation or judgment 
subject of the present Amendment-- | jn Irish affairs, whatever it was worth in 
under the Treason Felony Act. His those matters, that this concession, if iven 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, : 
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by the Government, would be received by- 
Irishmen in the spirit in which it was | 
intended. [Parnellite cheers. | He | 
hoped however that the Amendment 
would not be pressed to a division. He| 
could not vote for it himself, simply | 
because he objected to much of the case | 
advanced in support of it. A much_ 
better course would be for the Leaders | 
of the Nationalist Party to join with 
Members of other Parties who agreed with | 
him-—-and he believed from private con- 
versation there were many such—~in 
making an appeal for mercy to the Home | 
Secretary on the lines he had indicated. 
He should not join in such a movement as 
a politician ; but he should simply join as 
an Irishman anxious for the peace and | 
prosperity of his country. [Cheers| 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- | 
ton), doubted whether all that had been | 
said for the release of these prisoners | 
during the past three years was likely to. 
have as much effect as the short and | 
simple speech to which the House had | 
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just listened. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
hon. Member was well known for the | 
sincerity of his advocacy of Irish 


interests, and the sentiments which he 
had expressed carried with them a 
measure of approval to many a Member | 
who, if the Motion were pressed to a 
eee would go into the lobby against 
it, ‘ Hear, hear 1’?|] He could not 
help decking, as he listened to the early 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Watertord, that the hon. Member 
was advancing arguments that had not 
the slightest chance of acceptance in the 
House of Commons. | ‘‘Hear, hear !’’ | 
There were some things that could not 
he done, and among them was to bring 
within the category of political offenders 
men who carried bombs charged with | 
dynamite and threw them among 
innocent persons who never heard of | 
their existence. Whilst this was true 
there were other things that were clear 
and true, and might be put into four; 
propositions. In the first place it was | 
plain that these were heinous offences, 
for which the punishment might not have | 
been too great. In the second place it 
was clear that the convictions were pro- | 
per and unimpeachable convictions. In 
the third place it was not less clear that 


the trials took place and the sentences | 


were passed at atime of great public 
excitement, and it was possible that the 
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length of the sentences might have been 
influenced by the feeling which prevailed 
at the time. In the fourth place it was 
_plain we had arrived at a time when the 
situation was different from the situation 
of three years ago, when the question 
was last considered, in that the appeal 
was now made to a Government with a 
very large majority, which could not be 
| suspected of weakness in any action it 
| might take. Then the prisoners had 
suffered three years longer than they 
had when an appeal was made on their 
behalf to the late Government. He 
could not help thinking that, if they 
were looking at the action of the English 
‘Government from the point of view of 
foreigners, or better still, if they were 
looking at the action of some foreign 
Government which was taking the course 
of the present and the late English 
' Government [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’], very 
| different sentiments would be awakened 
in their minds. It was our weakness as 
a nation that we were deficient in the 
| power of seeing ourselves as others see 
us. [‘* Hear, hear LT] We did not 
admit that the action of President 
Kruger was capable of being considered 
and the case he had to deal 
with differed only in degree, although it 
might be a large degree, from the case 
the House was now considering. He 


‘could not help thinking that if they 


could see this case and these prisoners 


‘in another country there would be evoked 


among our people a sentiment which was 
not evoked, simply because of our party 
conflicts and our methods of controversy, 
which ought to be considered altogether 
foreign to the questions involved in this 


case. It seemed to him that the time 
‘had come when the Government might 
‘reconsider these sentences, not only 
‘without danger, but very reasonably on 
other grounds. He did not appeal to 


the Government in any sense on the 
ground that the offenders were political 
offenders, or ought to be put in that 
category, although political motives 
into the minds of 
those who brought about the offences. 
Who could suppose that Daly and those 
connected with him would have acted as 
they did if it had not been for the intense 
agitation going on at the time? Who 
could imagine that these things could 
have taken place if it had not been for 
the feelings of resentment with which 
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the Irish people regarded coercion. The 
time was coming for the reconsideration 
of these cases, and the men and their 
antecedents must be taken into account. 
As a member of the Prison Committee it 
had been his business to visit Portland, 
where there was pointed out to hima 
broken-down old man, obviously not so 
old as he looked, and perhaps not in 
such a state of health as to bring him 
within the category of those entitled to 
release on the score of ill-health, but still 
broken down by imprisonment and no 
more dangerous than Rip Van Winkle ; 
and he was told that that was John 


Daly. It seemed to him that the cir- 
cumstances were such as to warrant 
reconsideration ; and he could have 


wished that the case had been kept free 
from party recrimination, and that it 
had been dealt with simply on the 
grounds that had been urged by the hon. 
Member opposite. Believing that the 
time had come when changing circum- 
stances and a changing spirit in Irish 
affairs rendered it desirable that a policy 
of mercy should be pursued, he should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, 
Connemara) said, he rose to support the 
Amendment, but he would admit at the 
outset that he had no hope of its being 
carried ; the speech of the Home Sec- 
retary on Friday had doomed it to 
inevitable failure. In speaking in the 
House for the first time he wished to 
record his protest against the callous 
and inhuman attitude of the Government 
and its supporters upon this question. 
He did not share the disappointment 
expressed by some of his colleagues at the 
stereotyped reply of the Home Secretary, 
for neither the 24 years that he had 
watched the course of Irish politics, nor 
the history of Ireland as he had read it, 
had produced a single act of magnanimity 
or generosity practised by England in 
her treatment of Ireland. The whole 
course of England’s connection with 
Ireland had been a continuous course of 
confiscation, rapine, corruption, fraud 
and injustice, unrelieved by a single act 
of generosity or magnanimity. However, 
if ever there was a time when England 
might unbend, and when the ignorance 
and prejudice represented by the sup- 
porters of the Government might give 
way to a healthier and a better feeling, 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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the present was the time and the oppor- 
tunity. He could understand and ap- 
preciate the difficulties which beset the 
English Parties with small majorities 
on the eve of genera! elections in dealing 
with a question of amnesty. Notwith- 
standing the noble efforts of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the hearty response of a con- 
siderable section of English people in the 
direction of repairing the wrong done by 
England to Ireland, there still remained 
a vast amount of fierce hatred on the 
part of England and a mass of ignorance 
yet to be dispelled. But we were not now 
on the eve of a General Election, and the 
Government were so strong that they 
could well afford to be generous and just 
even to Ireland. If they could by any 
chance be moved to compassion for these 
misguided men, who loved Ireland not 
wisely but too well, he would ask them 
to remember the centuries of cruelties 
and wrong inflicted by England upon 
Ireland, to remember that England’s 
policy had been one breeding despair 
and exasperation in the hearts of Irish- 
men, and that some of, if not all these 
men, had been the victims of our secret 
service money and our agents provocateur, 
The Leader of the House the other night, 
in referring to the attitude of the Trish 
in America upon the Venezuelan Ques- 
tion, declared his conviction that the 
anti-English feelings of Irishmen was 
traceable to the wrongs done to Ireland 
in the 17th century, and that Irishmen 
had no reason to complain of England’s 
treatment of them in modern times. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
Treland had been abominably treated in 
the past, and he presumed, from his 
speech the other night, that he considered 
his own Administration, when he was 
Chief Secretary, was of a most beneficent 
and healing character. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman was disappointed 
that a monument had not been raised at 
Mitchelstown to record the heroic con- 
duct of those who hesitated not to shoot 
on that memorable occasion, and he 
supposed he was disgusted that Members 
on the Irish Benches who had tasted the 
sweets of an Irish gaol were not full of 
gratitude for his generous treatment of 
them ; and of course their friends across 
the Atlantic should feel thankful that 
their forefathers and themselves—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must keep to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. O’MALLEY said, he was simply 
trying to show that a better feeling to- 
wards Ireland had actuated the present 
Ministry in their treatment of this ques- 
tion. It had been stated in that House 
and outside of it that the Irish people 
did not love England. He wished to 
point out that it was not Ireland’s fault 
but England’s. He himself believed 
that, if the English people did even a 
small share of justice to the claims of 
Treland, the bitter feeling that had 
existed between the two countries would 
disappear and die out, and they would 
live in happier and better times. He 
appealed to the Government to recon- 
sider the decision of the Home Secretary. 
But he did not trust altogether to the 
generosity and magnanimity of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. If these Trish 
political prisoners were to be released, 
and the rights of Treland regained, they 
must trust to a united, independent, and 
self-reliant Irish Party. {** Hear, hear !”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), who was received with cheers, said : 
Sir, I cannot but hope that now, with 
the general consent of all parts of the 
House, we may come to a Division upon 
this matter without any great delay. 
There was a fairly full discussion the 
other night, and to-night we have had 
the case for the Amendment stated with 
masterly eloquence by the hon. Member 
for Waterford. I do not rise to prolong 
the Debate, or add any new arguments 
on a subject on which argument has, I 
think, almost been exhausted. But 
something in the nature of a challenge 
has been thrown out to the Government, 
not only by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, but by hon. Friends sitting 
on this side of the House. In one word, 
T would wish to make our position clear. 
Perhaps that necessity is greater, inas- 
much as I gather from what fell from 
the hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dingtonshire that even he—who has care- 
fully watched this question and has 
addressed the House more than once in 
regard to it—does not quite comprehend 
the position we on this side, and 


especially my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, take up with regard to 
Sir, my view is that, 


the Amendment. 
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especially where great Parliamentary 
pressure is brought to bear upon any 
Minister or any Party to extend the 
prerogative of mercy to particular indi- 
viduals or sets of individuals, there is 
one safe course for this House to pursue, 
and that is to intrench itself carefully 
behind the ordinary practice of the 
Home Office in such cases. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] We are always in danger of 
falling into one of twoextremes. Either 
we may be moved, as some have been 
moved this evening, by such eloquence 
as has been displaved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford, to take a course with 
regard to the prisoners on whose behalf 
this eloquence has been exercised which 
we should not take in regard to equally 
heinous, indeed exactly parallel, cases 
where no such able advocacy is to be 
found within the walls of this House. 
On the other hand, there is always the 
danger—-I trust a small danger in this 
House—that political feeling, or even a 
feeling which cannot strictly be described 
as political, but nevertheless an unworthy 
feeling—the feeling that being pressed 
by political opponents we therefore will 
not give way and may be induced to 
more severe action towards the class of 
prisoners for whom this appeal has been 
made than in the ordinary course would 
be pursued by the Home Office. These 
are opposite dangers—-the danger of un- 
due leniency on the one side, and undue 
severity on the other. Against this there 
is one sovereign specific, and that is to 
rigidly follow the habitual and ordinary 
practice of the Home Office, and waver 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
to treat the matter exactly as it would 
be treated if the persons concerned had 
no powerful backing in this House and 
had no political Party behind them to 
whom they could trust to plead their 
cause. That is the policy we intend to 
pursue. What is the practice of the 
Home Office? I am informed that that 
practice is to have a quinquennial re- 
vision of the sentences of long-sentence 
prisoners—quinquennial at least, and a 
revision more often if any special circum- 
stances should arise. I do not under- 
stand that any special circumstances 
have arisen in these cases. There would, 
therefore, in the ordinary way, be in a 
year or two a revision, as of course, of 
the whole circumstances attending the 
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confinement of these prisoners, and I am 
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perfectly certain that my right hon.|{Cheers.| Into the motives of these men 
Friend the Home Secretary, if he be|I make no inquiry. Probably no human 
still in office—as I hope he will be—will | tribunal could pronounce a verdict upon 


apply to his decision in these cases the |a question of that kind with absolute 


most absolute impartiality, and will 


allow himself to be moved neither to the | 


right nor the left by either of the con- 
tending sets of considerations to which I 


have made reference. I think, that that | 


being the course which the Government 
mean to pursue, we may claim the vote 


of the hon. and learned Member for) 
Haddingtonshire, for he does not usually | 


express himself with obscurity, and, 
unless I greatly misunderstood the tenour 
of his observations, he was recommend- 
ing to us and pressing upon our attention 
that very policy which I now declare, on 
behalf of the Government, it is our in- 
tention to pursue. TI do not refer to the 
speech of my hon. Friend on this side of 
the House, who has expressed his un- 
expected intention to vote in support of 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. PLUNKETT said, he stated that 
he would not vote on the Amendment 
at all. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


SURY: I think my hon. Friend is well 
advised, for certainly his vote would not 


have added any weight to that which | 


properly belongs to his speech, and he 
would have placed himself in the very 
uncomfortable position of passing a Vote 
of Censure on the Government which, 1] 
am well convinced, he desires to see re- 
main in office. Having made this decla- 
ration of the policy of the Government, 
which follows perfectly on the lines of 
my right hon. Friend’s speech on Friday 
night, T have only two further observa- 
tions to make. The hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford, in his powerful 
address, made his argument turn on 
two phrases, and two phrases alone. 
They were of constant recurrence in 
almost every sentence of his speech, and 
the whole force and virtue of the speech 
were contained in them. The first was 
‘* political offences,” and the second 
“torture in prison.” With regard to 
the first, I think the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddingtonshire was right 
when he said— 


‘** You will never get the House of Commons, 


or any body of ordinary Englishmen, to regard | 


these murderous attacks on unoffending citizens 
as natural and proper incidents in political war- 
fare.” 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


But whatever their motives 
were, if animated by the purest desire 
for the good of their species, if that good 
were to be obtained by the miscellaneous 
massacre, by explosives, of people who 
gave no offence—— 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Oh, oh! 
There was no life lost. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The whole point, as I should 
have thought the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman might have understood, was, 
|that these men were found guilty of 
having made preparations clearly show- 
ing that they intended to use dynamite 
bombs. [‘* Hear, hear!”| The effect of 
dynamite bombs, as used by them, would 
have been exactly as I described, and I 
might have been spared the interruption 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNELLL: I beg 
| pardon. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY: As TI have said, whatever the 
| motive may have been-——and I am ready 
to make any concession asked of me on 
the point —it does nut mitigate, in the 
eyes of the House of Commons, and will 
never mitigate in the eyes of any 
rational assembly, the gravity of the 
offences committed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to commit 
himself to this extraordinary paradox 
that men who would have been guilty of 
offences deserving life-long sentences, if 
there had been no political intention 
attached to their action, were less guilty 
because, in addition to the murderous 
intention which guided the bomb, there 
was some other political intention which 
by itself would deserve punishment. 1 
do not wish to suggest that the sen- 
tences on these persons should be in- 
creased on account of the treasonable 
element in their crime. But I say it is 
an extreme paradox which this House 
can hardly be expected to accept, to say 
that, because in addition to the crime of 
intending to throw dynamite bombs, 
there was an additional crime of treason- 
able intention, therefore a special degree 
,of leniency and mercy should be ex- 
tended to the criminals. So much for 
| the phrase “ political offences,” which 
i the first pivet on which the speech 


| security. 
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of the hon. Member for Waterford | a harder existence. That may be so, 
turned. The other phrase he used was | But if any of these particular prisoners 
“torture,”, reiterated over and over|—-and I take it to be so upon the evi- 
again, and, though perhaps used with no| dence quoted by the hon. and learned 
intention of misleading, it certainly Gentleman—are persons of intelligence 
would mislead ignorant audiences if and refinement, which makes their sen- 
they did not know all the circumstances tences weigh more heavily upon them, 
of the case. What are the cireum- are they in any way different from the 
stances! In Ireland, year after year, man who forges a bill of exchange, or a 
and even in foreign papers of repute, banker's clerk who takes the money of 
which have been quoted to me, but his employer, and others of the same 
which IT have not seen—it has been class who have used their education for 
asserted that these prisoners are treated the purpose of enabling them to break 
with special inhumanity and with a the laws of the country? [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
severity which is intolerable to modern Whatever may have been their previous 
ideas of civilisation, and would not be life, they ought to be subjected to the 
applied if the English Government were ordinary incidents of our prison system. 
not animated by a specially envenomed It is impossible—and I think that the 
hatred against Irish criminals. I do! hon. and learned Gentleman will admit 
not say that that is the view of the hon. it to be so—to introduce these class 
and learned Gentleman, but I do think | distinctions into our punishments. To 
that possibly the use of the word do so would lead to endless difliculty, 
“torture” does engender and has en- and would shake the confidence of the 
gendered these fallacious views among, public in the impartiality of our prison 
the ignorant population in Ireland, and | administration. I do not think that, 
among those who, if not ignorant, appear whatever changes may be made in our 
to me to be extremely ill-informed. laws, we shall ever permit ourselves to 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Will the right fall into such a trap as that of laying 
hon, Gentleman allow me to interpose a down the principle that men of educa- 
sentence? When I used the word tion and of cultivated life are to be 
“torture” | did not mean that men treated more leniently than other 
were tortured in the old-fashioned sense offenders when they break the laws of 
of the word, but merely to convey that the country, [ Hear, hear!”| The 
many of these prisoners are men of in- hon. and learned Gentleman told us in 
telligence and refinement, whose modes eloquent language that he looked for- 
of life in the past make the ordinary ward to the time when these bitter 
penal servitude system an absolute disputes between sections of the Irish 
torture to them—much more of a torture , people and those who live in this island 
to them than it is to the usual class of may be brought to an end, and when, 
criminals. Of that system of torture I hand in hand, Ireland and England 
have year by year myself been a sad might face the world. No man desires 
witness. [‘ Hear, hear!) that happy consummation more earnestly 

Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- than I do, but IT would seriously press 
SURY: The hon. and learned Gentleman | upon the attention of the hon. and 
in making these remarks is really attack- | learned Gentleman the question whether 
ing, not the application of our present he thinks that he is bearing his fair 
prison system tothese particularcriminals, share in the labour of bringing about 
but the system itself. [‘ Hear, hear!”] that result, when he and his friends 
Our present prison system may or may make speeches in Ireland which induce 
not be a good system; it may or may the Irish people to believe what certainly 
not be deserving of reform; but as long|is not the fact—namely, that we are 
as it exists it should be applied im-| animated in our treatment of these men 
partially. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] The hon.| by a hatred, not merely of the crime of 
and learned Gentleman says that the which they were guilty, but of the race 
same criminal punishment bears far from which they have sprung, or that 
more heavily upon men of education and we should for one moment permit our- 
refinement than it does upon those who | selves to be diverted from the plain path 
have been accustomed to a rougher and | of our duty by any political animosities 
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or feelings, or even by the faintest echo 
of these racial hatreds which, I hope, 
may soon be absolutely forgotten ? 
|“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, that he sympathised most deeply 
with the unhappy men who were the 
subject of ‘this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, had endeavoured to shelter 
himself behind what he called the 
ordinary practice of the Home Office, 
which was to revise the sentences of 
those prisoners who had been sentenced 
to long terms of penal servitude at 
periodical intervals. The Home Office, 
however, was not infallible, and it was 
for the House of Commons to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the Department in 
reference to particular cases in which 
they might deena it advisable to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman had repudiated 
the idea that racial hatreds could in any 
way influence the action that was pur- 
sued towards any particular sections of 
the people; but as a matter of history, 
they had influenced the course that had 
been taken in relation to the crofters of 
the Islands and the Highlands. He 
had hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury would 
have considered the advisability of 
liberating these political prisoners, and 
that the same sympathy would have been 
extended to them as had been extended 
to the English millionaire prisoners at 
Pretoria. There could be no doubt that 
these men were kept in prison because 
they were Irishmen. The Government 
of this country ought to adopt the same 
course as had been taken by the Govern- 
ment of France, who had passed an act 
of amnesty, and so enabled those who 
had at one time been obliged to fly from 
Paris to return and to do valuable work 
for their country. The other evening the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary had urged upon President Kruger 
the necessity for removing discontent 
from among the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal, but why did not the English 
Government seek to put an end to the 
discontent of Irishmen? It was a 
mistake to pursue a _ policy which 
resulted in our having a discontented 
people at our doors. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., S8.E.) 
said, that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had remarked that as long as a 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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question of this kind was madea 
political one, it would be extremely 
difficult to deal with it. It appeared to 
him, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had overlooked some con- 
siderations that applied to the case of 
these unfortunate prisoners. A great 
deal had been said on, the subject of 
these men being political prisoners, but 
in his view it had no bearing upon the 
question before the House whether they 
were originally political prisoners or not. 
Another matter that had been dwelt 
upon was the severity of the sentences 
that had been passed upon them. But 
in regard to both those matters the sole 
question was whether now, after the 
lapse of 15 years, and in a totally 
different set of circumstances, mercy 
ought not to be shown to these unfor- 
tunate persons. The Home Secretary 
had said that no new circumstances had 
arisen in the last twelve months which 
required to be taken into consideration. 
He was of a different opinion ; the matter 
did not need to be reconsidered from 
Party or political reasons, the principle 
which ought to be considered by them 
was a very old one, and one which had 
been laid down by jurists from Beccaria 
to Bentham. It was, that punishment 
was imposed for two purposes; first, to 
prevent crime, and secondly, to reform 
the criminal. That was the only moral 
justification for the infliction of punish- 
ment, and when these purposes had been 
served, the punishment ought to cease. 
These purposes, he contended, had been 
served in the present case; there was no 
conspiracy at present in Ireland for the 
purpose of terrifying the people of Eng- 
land by explosions, and there was no 
further danger to be apprehended from 
these worn-out old men if they were 
released. The people of Ireland most 
heartily abominated offences of this sort, 
and the recurrence of the crime had been 
prevented. The hon. Member for Had- 
dingtonshire had seen these prisoners, 
and knew what they had undergone, 
and the changes, physical and moral, 
which they had experienced, and he had 
stated that no danger would be incurred 
from their liberation. He submitted to 
the House that as the objects of punish- 
ment had now been served, it would be 
cruel and inhuman to continue the in- 
fliction of penal servitude upon these men. 
He thought their release would promote 
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a better feeling among the people of Ire- 
land towards the law and the Govern- 
ment. ; 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said he 
must apologise to the right hon, Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury for 
interrupting him in his speech, but, as he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument, it was that in these matters it 
would be better not to interfere with the 
Minister of the Crown, who had a very 
great. responsibility, and ought to be 
allowed to deal 
kind. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of a precisely analogous case, 
and that was when Mr. John Morley, 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, advised the Crown to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy in the case of the 
Gweedore prisoners. At that time hon. 
Members opposite fell foul of the action 
of Mr. John Morley, and an Amend- 
ment to the Address was moved on the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present First Lord of the Treasury was 
the principal offender in the matter, and 
condemned the action of the then Chief 
Secretary. He did not wish to trespass 
upon the House, but he would point out, 
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especially to the hon. Member for the | 


Bodmin Division of Cornwall, an ex- 
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hon Gentleman would come shortly to a 
more reasonable consideration of the 
matter. 

*Mr. W. E. H. LECKY (Dublin Uni- 
versity), who was cheered on rising, 
began a brief maiden speech by saying 
that nothing could be further from his 
intention as a very new Member, than 
to intrude upon the attention of the 
House, but after the speech to which he 
had just listened he should like for a few 
moments to explain his own point of 
view. It appeared to him, in the first 
that the greatest difficulty in 
dealing mercifully with these prisoners 
arose from the line taken by a certain 
number of Irish Members opposite, 
who perpetually looked upon this as 
a political question. He looked upon 
it from a different point of view; he 
thought it was simply a question of 
clemency. [Cheers.| He thought a 
strong case might be put in favour 
of the extension of mercy towards 
these prisoners. [Jrish cheers.] It 
this Amendment were pressed to a 
division, which he most earnestly trusted 
would not happen, he did not intend 
There were two 
or three things which might justly be 
said, the most important heing that they 


ar y illustration of the old parable of | had two Acts of Parliament dealing prac- 


the unmerciful servant in his treatment 
of the English prisoners in the Transvaal 
recently. President Kruger had for- 
given the English their debt of many 
talents, why then should the English not 
forgive Ireland its debt of a few pence 4 
The hon. Member for the Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall had invited the 
President to sing with him the 68th 
Psalm, but he would invite the President, 
if he came to this country to deliver a 
lecture on this parable of the unmerciful 
servant. Dynamite outrages he con- 
demned as mean and detestable, but this 
was the case of men who had committed 
an awful crime 13 years ago, and they 
ought not to say there shall be no statute 
of limitations. They must not convert 
themselves into small and feeble Nebu- 
chadnezzars. He had the authority of 


the illustrious Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity for saying that in reference to 
matters of amnesty Ireland would have 
to exercise mercy towards England rather 


He hoped the right 


than the reverse. 








tically with the same crime, and under 
one of the Acts these men had almost com- 
pleted their maximum penalty. [Jrish 
cheers.| That, at all events, established 
a certain claim. He did not in the least 
degree palliate their offence. He con- 
sidered there could be no greater crime 
than for a man to set explosives which 
might destroy the lives of multitudes 
who not only had done him no offence, 
but who, probably, had taken no part in 
politics whatever. He thought this 
offence was one of the most heinous 
crimes that could possibly be named, and 
he also thought it most criminal and 
monstrous to speak of those who had 
committed such an offence as if they were 
in any degree either martyrs or heroes. 
[Cheers.| One or two things, however, 
might be admitted. One was that they had 
fulfilled thefull limit of their penalty under 
the Explosives Act [The First Lorp of 
the Treasury: ‘‘ No, no!’’] or very 
nearly. [Jrish cheers.| They had heen 
in prison 13 years, and criminals, 
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if they behaved well were always 
released somewhat earlier than the 
expiration of the full term of their 
imprisonment. He did not at all admit 
that these men had acted under 
any provocation. They acted, no 
doubt, under a certain intoxication, 
At the time when their crimes were com- 
mitted, Ireland was driven mad_ by 
inflammatory speeches, and some of the 
gentlemen who had made those speeches 

he was afraid he must say hon. 
Gentlemen—were in that House. He 
thought, in considering these unfortnnate 
victims, they ought to pay some slight 
attention to the extreme excitement, the 
extreme passion which existed at that 
time. [Cheers.| Ireland was now quite 
quiet, and they had now for the first time 
a Government which might show mercy 


in this matter without being suspected | 


in any degree of being intimidated and 
overawed. He did not think that this 
clemency ought to be imposed by a vote 
of the House of Commons. He thought 
it ought to be done freely by the Govern- 
ment, but he would join with the hon. 


Member for Dublin in expressing his | 


earnest hope that the Home Secretary, 
who, he believed, brought to his high 
Office as judicial a temperament and as 
compassionate a heart as any of his 
predecessors, would reconsider this matter 
without waiting for another year, and, 
at all events, release some of these 
prisoners as soon as possible. He most 
earnestly hoped that Gentlemen on the 
other side would abstain from making 
the kind of speeches which they had 
heen making lately, and which only 
tended to make mercy far more difficult 
than it otherwise would be, and that 
they would withdraw the Amendment 
on the present occasion. [| Cheers. | 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) : 
| must express the universal opinion of 
the House that we have welcomed with 
the greatest gratification the presence 
and the participation in our Debates of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
[Cheers| ; but I do not feel myself quali- 
fied in any way to intervene between 
him as a supporter of the Government 
and the Government to whom he has 
made an appeal. I have no longer any 
direct responsibility in this matter—a 
responsibility of which one is not sorry 
to be rid, for it involves the most 
painful and invidicus duty of refusing 
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‘such appeals for clemency as have been 
{addressed to this House. At the same 
| time, T do not feel that I would be 
|justified in giving a silent vote. The 
‘hon. Gentleman the Member for Water- 
‘ford,not for the first time, has attributed 
to me a peculiarly harsh and unyielding 
attitude in relation to these prisoners, 
I examined the case of every one of these 
men with exactly the same amount of 
painstaking care, and with as strong a 
desire, if possible, to temper justice with 
clemency, as I am sure has been the case 
with the right hon. Gentleman who has 
succeeded me, and I was obliged to 
come to the conclusion—as I was relue- 
tantly obliged—that the convictions were 
justified and that in the state of the 
facts at the time in which we then stood 
it was impossible, consistently with the 
rules which actuated and ought to 
|actuate the Home Office in the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy, to interfere, 
| think the hon. Member ought to have 
taken our assurance, often given in this 
House, that it was with reluctance I 
discharged a painful duty.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Ido not think there is any 
difference between us and the present 
Government in this matter. I am un- 
‘able to accept the suggestion that these 
offences come within the category of 
| what is commonly called political crimes. 
|They were probably committed from a 
' political motive, and the hon. Member 
said that they could not have been pro- 
| perly convicted under the Treason Felony 
/Act unless there had been a_ political 
| motive at the back of their proceedings. 
I entirely assent to what was said by the 
| First Lord of the Treasury, that it does 
{not follow that because a man _ was 
‘actuated by a political motive therefore 
we should disregard the circumstances of 
the crime, the kind of sufferings it would 
have caused, or the character of the indi- 
viduals and the society against whom it 
was directed. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] These, 
‘to my mind, are ingredients which must 
|be taken into account, just as in war 
| you discriminate between legitimate and 
illegitimate classes of war. It was on 
these considerations I came to the con- 
‘clusion that these could not be looked 
| upon as political offences. My opinion 
remains now what it was—that these 
| prisoners should be treated with neither 
‘more nor less severity than other offences 


‘that are habitually dealt with by the 
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Home Office. The argument of the hon. , that I feel myself constrained to give a 
Gentleman who has just sat down well vote against the Amendment. [Cheers. | 
deserves consideration, that this sentence} Tue FIRST LORD or tHE TREA- 
of penal servitude for life could not have |\SURY rose in his place and claimed to 
been passed if the prisoners had been | move‘ That the question be now put.”’ 
tried under the Explosives Act. I agree | 
with that. In my judgment they ought Question put, “That the Question be 
not to be prejudiced because their cases now put.” 
were tried under the Treason Felony Act 
rather than under the Explosives Act.| The House divided :—Ayes, 270; 
The fact that all subsequent offences of | Noes, 107.—( Division List, No. 2.) 
a similar character have been tried under 
the Explosives Act and not under the 
Treason Felony Act is good ground, in 
accordance with the ordinary rule of the 
Home Office, for reviewing these sen- | 
tences in the light of subsequent facts. | 
If that was so, the next sentence im- 
posed on any of these prisoners would be | 
a sentence of 20 years. Referring to the 
rules of the Home Oftice which govern 
the mitigation of punishment, prisoners *Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
sentenced to 20 years, who had con- N.W.) proposed, at the end of the 
ducted themselves properly, would be Question, to add the words :— 
entitled to release at the expiration of : : 
15 years—practically a remission of a “And, while glad to learn that Your 
; : a , ” _ | Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers con- 
quarter of the sentence. i do not know, tinue to be friendly, we deplore that Your 
of course, what the views of the present | Majesty’s Speech contains no assurance that all 
Government may be in the matter, but matters in difference between this country and 
I do not suppose that anything that has | the Republic of Venezuela in relation to the 
heen said lie tie Hote Seaetars or tha delimitation of frontier between that State and 


° ‘ z : | British Guiana will be referred to arbitration in 
First Lord of the Treasury in the least | accordance with the suggestion of the Govern- 


degree suggests that they ‘would be | ment of the United States of America.” 

unwilling to take this view of the ques : i : 

tion when the proper time comes, by fol- | He remarked that m dealing with the 
lowing the ordinary rules for mitigation | subject he was not animated by any spirit 
of punishment. Therefore if I am /|0f hostility to the Government, nor by 
unable, as I am unable, to vote for the | any desire, directly or indirectly, to drag 
Amendment, it certainly is not from any down the important issues involved to 
desire that these men should be placed the level of Party questions. The Govern- 
in « worse position than those sub- ment might possibly be displeased with 
sequently tried. I feel the enormous him for bringing the matter forward, but 
disadvantage, the unspeakable prejudice | he thought they should rather be glad of 
to the administration of justice in this | the opportunity thus afforded them of 
country which would result if the House @scertaining the opinion of the House of 
ot Comm«e ms, in obedience to a perfectly Commons on the line of policy that ought 
honest and a perfectly intelligible | to be pursued. In accepting the Amend- 
demand, based, however, upon political; ment in that spirit, the Government 
and national considerations, were to lay | Would only be following the example set 
down that the Home Secretary should | them the other day by the President of 
apply the administration of this great and the United States, who, immediately 
most delicate prerogative of mercy on after his communication to Her Majesty's 
different rules for the mitigation of 'Government, asked the opinion of Con- 
punishment in one class of cases from| gress upon the whole scope of the pro- 
those he would apply to another class. | position which he submitted for the 
[Cheers] It is solely for the mainten- | consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ance of that principle which I conceive |ment. He would further remind the 
to be vital to the purity of the adminis- | Government that in seeking, in the terms 
tration of justice, and for no other reason, | of his Amendment, to maintain the great 
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Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 117 ; 
Noes, 279.—( Division List, No. 3.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
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principle of arbitration, he was only pur-| had accorded to it the weight of inter- 


suing and carrying to its logical issue | national sanction. 


He quite agreed thap 


that policy which in 1893 was adopted | it was reasonable and natural, nay, it 


by the Congress of the United States, 
and which was accepted, in the same 
year, in the form of a Resolution by this 
House of Commons—namely, that in the 
case of all disputes and differences which 


might arise between the United States | 


and any Government by diplomatic re- 
lations therewith, it should be the prime 
effort of that Government to settle those 
disputes and differences, failing direct 


negotiations, by the principle of arbitra- 


tion. He had an admiration, which was 
only right and proper, for Lord Salisbury’s 


wide experience in Foreign Affairs and | 


his undoubted sagacity, and he had the 


greatest confidence in the ability and the | 


assiduity of the Under Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs, but upon the question | 


involving such momentous issues as the 
relations of this country to the United 
States, he was not satisfied—and he 
believed he was speaking the sentiment 
of all those who had democratic ten- 
dencies—to leave them in the hands of 
two or three men, however able and how- 
ever desirous to serve their country. He 
admitted it would be undesirable to go 


into details upon the line of policy which | 


had been pursued by the Government, 
but he submitted he was entitled to 


obtain, either in the form of a declaration | 


from Ministers, or by a Vote of this 
House, this indication of policy from Her 
Majesty’s Government, that, in respect 
of the whole scope and ambit of the 
difference between Venezuela and Great 
Britain upon the frontier question, the 
decision, upon due evidence submitted, 


should be taken by the arbitrator, either | 
of a Foreign Sovereign or an eminent | 


jurist. He contended it was their duty 


to submit this difference between us and | 


Venezuela, and, consequently between us 
and the United States, to arbitration, as 
the mode most in consonance with the 


honour, dignity, and permanent interest | 


of this country. He admitted it was 


| was the duty of this country to resent 
‘any intervention by a Foreign State 


which savoured in the slightest degree of 
/menace, but he was persuaded that the 
‘language of the United States, neither 
intrinsically nor in its origin nor con- 
ception, partook in the smallest degree 
of the character of menace. He did not 
purpose discussing what was known as 
the Monroe doctrine. He would only 
say that, as he understood the Monroe 
doctrine, it was nothing more than the 
solemn declaration of the United States 
that they would not tolerate any attempt 
by a European Power to extend its 
dominions within any portion of the 
Continent of America, and, if he gathered 
aright, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
when he spoke in the general Debate on 
the Address, gave to that declaration his 
cordial assent as an English Statesman, 
He believed it was intended that the 
Monroe doctrine should only be held to 
apply to cases where there was an approxi- 
mate cause of danger to the United 
States, and he took it that the United 
States were the best judges of where a 
cause of danger arose. It certainly was 
not competent for us to enter into any 
inquiry as to whether or not the United 
| States were right or wrong in the view 
they took of the application of the 
Monroe docrine. The point of view from 
which he looked at this intrusion—if he 
might use a somewhat harsh term—of 
the United States into this controversy, 
| was that they would have been untrue to 
|their great position as the natural pro- 
| tector of the Republics of the American 
Continent if they had not responded to 
the repeated entreaties made to them by 
Venezuela, and if they had not approached 
Her Majesty’s Government in the lan- 
| guage of friendly remonstrance, andsought 
to obtain from them some assurance that 
this difference should be settled upon the 
basis of friendly accommodation, or, fail- 
ling that, it should be settled by the only 








quite natural that this great country |rational system by which it could be 
should resent the uninvited intervention | settled, because war between Venezuela 
of another Great Power in affairs which!and Great Britain was an absurdity— 
apparently had no immediate concern|by the arbitrament of reason instead 
with it, and that the intervention was|of the arbitrament of the sword. 
none the less obnoxious by reason that it! He was delighted to hear-the First Lord 
was founded upon the pretext of adecla-| of the Treasury insist that Lord Salis- 
ration of national policy which had never | bury had not repudiated the intent of 
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| tensions of Spanish officials in the last century, 
and involving the transfer of large numbers of 
| British subjects, who have for many years 
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the Monroe doctrine, 
seemed to him to indicate that there 
was a desire—and he was sure there 











was—on the part of Her Majesty’s | 
(lovernment to accommodate the differ- 
ence between this country and the 
United States. But he would draw the 
attention of the House to the words of 
Lord Salisbury, in his Dispatch of 
November 26, 1895 :— 


| What did that mean? 


enjoyed the settled rule of a British Colony, to 
a nation of different race and language, whose 
political system is subject to frequent disturb- 


|ance, and whose institutions, as yet, too often 
|afford very inadequate protection to life and 


property.” 


It meant that 


\the substance of the question upon 


“Tn the remarks which I have made I have 
argued on the theory that the Monroe doctrine 
in itself is sound. I must not, however, be 
understood as expressing any acceptance of it 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
must always be mentioned with respect on 
account of the distinguished Statesman to whom 
it is due, and the great nation who have gene- 
rally adopted it. But International Law is 
founded on the general consent of nations ; and 
no Statesman, however eminent, and no nation, 
however powerful, are competent to insert into 
the Code of International Law a novel principle 
which was never recognised before, and which 
has not since been accepted by the Government 
of any other country. ‘The United States have 
a right— like anfy other nation—to interpose in 
any controversy by which their own interests 
are affected ; and they are the judge whether 
those interests are touched, and in what measure 
they should be sustained. But their rights are 
in no way strengthened or extended by the fact | 
that the controversy affects some territory which | 
is called American.” 


That was a clear declaration—and there | 
was no Gladstonian obscurity about it— | 
that if there was any controversy in| 
respect to a country other than Ameri- | 
can, the United States would be equally | 
justified, or not justified, in interceding | 
in respect of that controversy, as they | 
would be in interceding in any contro- | 
versy affecting America. In his opinion, | 
that was an unequivocal statement and 
justified the contention that there had 
been an absolute repudiation of the 
Monroe doctrine by Lord Salisbury. | 
With regard to arbitration, he justified 
his Amendment upon the words of Lord 
Salisbury contained in the Dispatch of 
November 26, which, he contended, 
justified a Member of the House, how- 
ever humble, in bringing before the 
House this great and all-absorbing ques- 
tion, not of the territorial dispute with 
Venezuela, but of a possible conflict 
with the United States of America. 
Lord Salisbury said :— 


“They (Her Majesty’s Government) cannot 
consent to entertain or submit to the arbitration 
of another power or of foreign jurists, however 
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which the United States asked for arbi- 
tration was repudiated by Lord Salis- 
bury. It might be that these words 
would not carry with them any lasting 
effect—and he did not say that with 
any intention of being insolent towards 
Her Majesty's Government; but he 
remembered when the San Juan con- 
troversy took place, Lord John Russell 
said, in almost identical words, that the 
Government would not in any possible 
circumstances regard the question of the 
ownership of San Juan as open to arbi- 
tration. When wiser counsels prevailed, 
that policy was abandoned, and the 
whole matter was submitted to arbitra- 
tion; and that Island, which had been 
declared by Her Majesty’s Government 
then to be indisputably in the possession 
of the British Empire, by the award of 
the Arbitrator, was assigned to the 
United States. It was asked, “ Where 
do you draw the line of arbitration ? 
To what length are you going to carry 
the principle?” It had been asked even 
in one newspaper, “ Would you submit 
the question of the sovereignty of the 
Isle of Wight to arbitration if it were 
demanded by France?” Could anything 
be more absurd than such a comparison ? 
The geographical position of the Isle of 
Wight was such that the question was 
utterly absurd. But when he found 
that in the case of two nationalities— 
Venezuela and British Guiana—a con- 
troversy had continued during the whole 
period of their political existence, as to 
| whether certain territory was British or 
| Spanish, then, he said, it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to submit that 
issue throughout its whole scope to arbi- 
tration. This controversy involved a very 
wide stretch of territory, many thousands 
of square miles, possessing considerable 
mineral wealth. The British Govern- 
ment had consistently contended that 
the British territory extended up to and 
included the mouth of the Orinoco. 
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The Venezuelan Government, on the 
other hand, contended that the British 
territory ended at the mouth of the 
Essequibo. The territory involved had 
been debateable since the year 1840. 
It was not until 1840 that it was ever 
seriously contended that the British 
territory extended as far as the mouth 
of the river Orinoco. The Venezuelan 
Government contended—and this was 
the bone of contention—that the arbi- 
tration should cover the whole of the 
territory in dispute, up to the banks, 
or nearly to the banks, of the Essequibo. 
On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment had contended that the Sovereignty 
of Great Britain up to and _ including 
the mouth of the Orinoco should be 
admitted without question, and that the 
arbitration should be confined to the 
comparatively small stretch of territory 
which extended beyond the Schom- 
burgk line of delimitation. . Thus 
a vast tract of territory was in- 
volved, some of it being very valuable. 
So far from the contention of the British 
Government as to its frontier being con- 
sistent, it had, since 1841, changed no 
fewer than seven times, the line of 
demarcation which it contended was the 
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Essequibo, That was a central point of 
the dispute because nothing occurred in 
respect of a territorial right dispute 
between the two countries until 1840, 
Now, in 1840, instructions were given to 
the great traveller Schomburgk, to make 
a survey of British Guiana. First he 
made a preliminary survey, which, be it 
observed, was short of his~ ultimate 
survey by a distance of 11,000 square 
miles, and in his ultimate survey he put 
up posts and signals to indicate what the 
| boundary of British Guiana was. All 
| this territory was, if they liked, a ‘‘no 
'man’s land,” but no claim was ever 
raised till 1841 by Great Britain to any 
| portion of territory beyond that which 
| the Venezuelan Government was _pre- 
| pared to submit indisputably belonged to 
them. As soon as these posts were put 
'up the Venezuelan Government remon- 
strated with Lord Aberdeen, and insisted 
;on their removal. What was Lord 
Aberdeen’s response? It was this :— 





“These posts were not put up to indicate a 
ine of demarcation between the two territories, 
| they were merely put up to indicate a line 
which should be the subject of future discussion 
and negotiation between the two nations,” 





limitation between the two countries. | The Venezuelan Government, persisting in 

In one case at least, in 1844, it took up| their objections, Lord Aberdeen directed 
te : , J , rite 

a position many miles remote from the | British officialsto travel tothe district and 


Orinoco boundary. How, in face of 
these facts, showing that the sovereignty 
of the British Government in respect 
of this territory had, since the year 
1841, been of this variable and shift- 
ing character, could it be contended 
that the Schomburgk line of limita- 
tion was outside the pale of arbitra- 
tion ? 
possession of British Guiana by cession 
from the Dutch. To the treaty then 
made there was no map or plan attached. 
The country had not then been carefully 
explored by geographers; but in that 
treaty there was no description of the 
boundaries of the territory between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Certain 
** Governorships ’’ were ceded to Great 
Britain under the description of Berbice, 
Demerara, and Essequibo, Every one of 
those districts was remote from the 
Orinoco and from the Moroco rivers. 
There was nothing in the treaty of 
cession on the part of Holland to Great 


In 1814 this country acquired | 


| remove the posts, and they were removed 
and the status quo ante was resumed. 
Would it be believed that the last public 
communication that passed from Her 
| Majesty’s Foreign Office to the American 
| Government and to the Venezuelan 
| Government was a declaration of their 
| determination to rely not upon the aban- 
doned Schomburgk line, but upon a line 
infringing still further upon territory 
which Venezuela claims to be here. 
In 1844 Lord Aberdeen proposed to 
the Venezuelan Government that the 
line of the Moroco should be accepted 
as the boundary line. Had that line 








been taken instead of the “Orinoco, 
it meant that some most valuable 
mineral land would have been at 


this moment under the sovereignty of 
Venezuela, together with the mouth of 
one of the greatest water-ways of the 
South American Continent.  Unfor- 
tunately, that proposal was not accepted, 


| but let that not be imputed by way of 








Britain to indicate that we had any blame to the Venezuelan Government or 
rights outside a few miles west of the |as entitling the British Government to 


Mr. 


Atherley-Jones. 
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take up their former position as to the 
Orinoco, hecause at that time, and for 
25 years afterwards, Venezuela was con- 
vulsed by civil commotions. He did not 
believe that much value was to be 
attached to the evidence of maps, but it 
might be well to notice that the earliest 
map which he had seen, a chart drawn 
up by Quartermaster General Walker in 

1798——- 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! To 
a certain extent, no doubt, the Amend- 
ment permits the hon. Member to refer 
to the evidence with a view to show that 
the case is one which is proper for arbi- 
tration, but T do not think it permits 
him to go into details on either side, and 
to dissect the evidence. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES cordially 
howed to Mr, Speaker's ruling. It was 
enough for him to say that as far as the 
evidence and maps went, it was various 
and contradictory, and that the earliest 
maps at least went to show that the 
Moroco river was as much the accepted 
houndary as’ was the Orinoco. But 
there was one passage to which he 
attached considerable importance, and 
that was contained in a local guide to 
British Guiana which was published in 
1845, and which, curiously enough, bore 
the name of Robert Schomburgk in 
manuscript upon it; and that guide—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is rather in 
contravention of my ruling, and going 
into details. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES passed on 
to 1881, which might be called the next 
historical period in this controversy, 
when Venezuela expressed to the British 
Government her willingness to accept 
the line which in 1844 had been offered 
to her by Lord Aberdeen—the line of the 
Moroco.. He regretted to say that Lord 
Granville declined to entertain that 
course. He absolutely declined to 


- entertain that which, 30 or 40 years 


before, had been offered by the British 
Government as the true line of delimita- 
tion. From 1881 onwards, there was 
nothing but a miserable and_ painful 
record of * representations made — by 
Venezuela, often in the form of treaty, 
never in the form of menace. In 1887, 


when the British Government had made 
still further aggressions on the territory 
of Venezuela; when it had, by various 
agencies to which it gave an official or 
quasi-oftticial sanction, planted posts and 
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settlements throughout the territory of 
Venezuela, the Venezuelan Government 
in despair and indignation, suspended 
diplomatic relations; and except through 
the medium of the United States, nothing 
had since heen done to restore those 
relations. Under these circumstances, 
in face of our action on the Moroco, and 
in face of the very different frontiers put 
forward as constituting the true houn- 
dary between Venezuela and British 
(Juiana, was it reasonable to contend 
that arbitration between the two coun- 
tries should only extend westward of the 
Orinoco? And here he must complain 
of the imperfect nature of the Blue- Book. 
Why had the communications published 
been limited to so small a period of time ! 
The United States Government had 
published the correspondence between 
themselves and the Governments of Great 
Britain and Venezuela from the earliest 
time. He also protested against the 
statements which had been made in the 
Press that the attitude of the United 
States Government on this question was 
merely a Party dodge. Though no 
responsible person had made this state- 
ment, it had not been properly repudiated. 
The action of the United States Govern- 
ment was not to be judged by the 
Message of President Cleveland nor by 
his last Dispatch to Lord Salisbury. It 
was to he judged by the fact that since 
about 1883 representations in a spirit of 
friendly entreaty had been made to this 


Government. In 1888, Mr. Bayard 
wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Phelps :— 


“Tf, indeed, it should appear that there is no 
fixed limit to the British boundary claim, our 
good dispositions to aid in a settlement might 
not only be defeated, but give place to a feeling 
of grave concern.” 


That language, written in 1888, was 
stronger than the language of President 
Cleveland’s last Dispatch; and he 
repudiated with scorn the suggestion 
that the American Government, in 
yielding to the entreaties of what they, 
perhaps rightly, considered to be an 
oppressed nationality, were animated by 
any unworthy motive. Some _ people 
regarded the intervention of the United 
States as a menace. He did not. He 
regarded it as the friendly act of an 
influential Power; and he could quote 
numerous instances in which this country 
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had intervened in the affairs of Foreign ;{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The discussion will 
States in a friendly spirit, which had | not have the effect of making an honour- 
been reciprocated. It might well be! able and satisfactory arrangement of this 
said that the United States had acted | difficulty easier, and I earnestly trust 
worthily of its position as the great pro-| that the House, feeling how grave the 
tecting Power of the young democracies | issues are at stake, will not take this 
on the American Continent. He did! premature opportunity of discussing the 
not suggest that feelings of sentiment | policy which has been pursued, or which 
should exercise too strong an influence is being pursued on this question. 

with us. Whatever were our fraternal) Mr. W. ALLAN, in seconding the 
feelings towards the United States, he| Amendment, said, that no speech was 
was not sure that they were fully| required ina matter of thiskind. The whole 
reciprocated. And whatever feelings | question was simply a storm in a teacup; 
animated the fraternal Saxon in America, | and, as in a great many other cases, gold 
there was also the fraternal Hibernian to| was found to be at the bottom of it all, 
be considered. The Amendment was not |The boundaries between British Guiana 
conceived in any spirit of hostility to the} and Venezuela were known to anyone 
Government; but merely in the conscious- | who looked at a map. Some of them 
ness that it would be the most deplorable | were ea parte lines, and consequently 
act not only of the century, but of all could easily be settled by arbitration; 
history, if this great Empire, which/and he was sure the Government were 
was the champion of Christianity and | capable of seeing that without going to 
civilisation in the Eastern Hemisphere, | war with America. There was not the 
should be involved in war with the thickness of brown paper between the 
great democracy which occupied a cor-| Venezuelan coast and Hades. The 
responding position in the Western country was full of yellow fever and 
Hemisphere, and over so trifling and malaria. For miles there was nothing 
contemptible a cause. The Amendment | but swamp and forest, and it was only 
was proposed solely with the object of !on the hills where gold had been found 





getting some assurance from the Govern- | 
ment that they were anxious to use their 
hest efforts to bring to a ‘satisfactory 
solution this difficulty with the United 
States. 
sentiment should prevent the Govern- 
ment from submitting this question to 
arbitration. 

Mr. W. 
the First Lorp of the TrEAsuRY rose 
together. 


understood that the hon. Member for | 
Gateshead was not going to second the 
Amendment, but simply desired to say a 


word or two at the close of the opening 
But the Leader of the House | 


speech. 
desired to be called upon, and I thought 


the House would wish to hear him. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: 


of the Crown. 


No false pride nor fictitious | 


I do not mean to make a 
speech in order to intervene between the | 
Mover and Seconder of the Resolution; | 
but I wish to make an appeal to the. 
House on my responsibility as a Minister | 


|that the country was worth anything. 


, It was not worth fighting for, and if we 


sent troops out they would die of fever 
like flies in winter. He seconded the 
Amendment because he had faith that 
the Government would not waste an 


ounce of lead or a grain of powder over 
/such a country. 
ALLAN (Gateshead) and | 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 


‘ampton): After what has fallen from 
' the Leader 

*Mr. SPEAKER, who had ealled on! 
the First Lord of the Treasury, said : I) 


of the House in his ofticial 
position I do not think it is possible for 
us to continue this Debate. — [Minis- 
terial cheers.| I think we are indebted 


| to my hon. Friend for a valuable speech 
|in moving the Amendment, but I trust 
| that the statement made by the Leader 


of the House may give us hope that the 


|dispute between the United States and 


| this country will be settled speedily and 
' satisfactorily to both countries. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo E.) 
'said, that had they on the Irish Benches 
| understood that the Amendment was 
moved merely for the purpose of firing 
off a speech and would not be pressed to 


In my judgment, the a Division, another Amendment would 


continuation of this Debate cannot serve undoubtedly have proceeded from the 


the objects which the hon. Member, no! Irish Benches. 


doubt quite sincerely, has 


Mr, Atherley-Jones, 


He trusted, however, 


in view. |that an appeal from the Leader of the 
{ 
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House would induce the mover of the 
Amendment to withdraw it. He thought 
the American people ought to have due 
notice of the intensity and extent of the 
feeling which existed in the House of 
Commons against any attempt on the 
part of England to go to war or to 
threaten war in case the United States 
insisted on full and unrestricted arbitra- 
tion in the case of Venezuela. Anyone 
who had even looked into the Official 
Correspondence that had been pub- 
lished, or had taken any interest in the 
articles in the Press on the subject 
either in America or in this country, 
must feel that the conduct of the Ameri- 
can Government in the matter had been 
most patient and most forbearing. Over 
and over again during the last six years 
the American Government had ad- 
dressed to this country most respectful 
and most courteous invitations to accept 
arbitration on this question, and it was 
only after years of delay and shuffling 
on the part of the Government of this 
country that the Dispatch, which was 
felt by the American people and by 
many people in this country to be a 
most insulting Dispatch and something 
in the nature of an ultimatum, ad- 
dressed without any excuse whatever by 
Lord Salisbury to President Cleveland— 
it was only after that Dispatch was sent 
that President Cleveland addressed his 
message to Congress. He thought it 
ought to be known to the American peo- 
ple that the Dispatch of Lord Salisbury 
did not represent the feeling of the peo- 
ple of this country. He knew it repre- 
sented the feeling of only a very small 
fraction of the people of Ireland, and he 
was convinced, from the public Press of 
this country, and from the knowledge he 
had, which was pretty considerable, of 
the working class of England, that the 
Dispatch of Lord Salisbury did not repre- 
sent the feeling of the people of Great 
Britain. Many of them thought that 
President Cleveland exhibited in this 
matter a great deal of forbearance, when 
at last he felt compelled to let the Gov- 
ernment of this country know that 
America was not going to be bullied, 
and that she was determined to stand on 
her rights. It was then that President 
Cleveland was met in the Press of this 
country, led by The Zimes, withatorrentof 
insult which should not have been levelled 
against any foreign Power, much less 
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against a man who holds what he con- 
sidered to be one of the most honourable 
positions held by any man in the civil- 
ised world to-day—that of President of 
the United States. He had over and 
over again read articles in The Times 
and in other Unionist newspapers in 
this country, declaring that the message 
sent by President Cleveland to Con- 
gress, giving voice to thealmost unanimous 
opinion of the people of America, was 
nothing more nor less than a dirty elec- 
tioneering trick. He was very glad to 
recognise as an Irish Nationalist Mem- 
ber the great change of tone in the Press 
of this country, notably in Zhe Times, 
and also amongst Ministers. The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, the Prime Minister, 
had now turned his attention towards 
the Boer Republic—a somewhat smaller 
Republic than the United States—and 
had ceased insulting America. That 
was a very marked improvement to 
those of them in this House who had 
felt outraged by the conduct of the 
Prime Minister—those of them who ad- 
mire and sympathise with America, who 
believed as he believed, and as he 
thought every Nationalist in the House 
believed, that, from the beginning of this 
dispute down to that hour, the Gov- 
ernment of America had been in the 
right, and the Government of England 
in the wrong ; and they believed, fur- 
thermore, the Government of 


Gracious Speech. 


that 
America could confidently rely on the 
justice of their case and on the immen- 
sity of their power. The Government 
of America had exhibited throughout 
this controversy an amount of dignity 
and self-control which did credit to 
them, and it was right to give expres- 
sion to that feeling in the House in spite 
of the appeal of the Leader of the House ; 
and he, for his part, took that oppor- 
tunity of expressing what he took to 
be the view of at least nine-tenths of 
the people of Ireland, that this question 
ought to be and must be submitted to 
unlimited arbitration, and that if any 
attempt was made on the part of the 
British Government to plunge this coun- 
try into war for an unjust cause, because 
they had refused the claim which the 
American Government had put forward 
of unlimited arbitration—a claim which 
they had a perfect right to put forward 
—on this question, that there will be 
without any restriction, from Members 
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of this House, and from many millions of | It certainly cannot be accomplished by 
the. English and Irish people outside this | taking a Division on a Motion like that 
House, a strong voice of condemnation | which is now before the House. My 
vf such a policy. He did not know/hon. Friend who has just sat down 
what course the mover of this Amend-! referred to the dangerous and mis- 
ment was going to take. He had | chievous language that has-been used in 
not intended to take any part in this | different quarters of this country which 
Debate, if it had been a real Debate, and if | has exasperated the people of the United 
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the proposer of this Amendment wanted 
to withdraw it, he should certainly protest 
against any such withdrawal. 

*Sirm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.) : 
learned Friend, who 
Motion, has made it 
of arbitration. In that view of the 
proper solution of this question I am 
entirely in accord with him, and I said 
so the other night. But I would ask 


has 


my hon. and learned Friend whether to | 


pursue this Motion is the best way of 
securing the object we both desire. 
has couched this Motion in a well-known 
form. It is a censure on Her Majesty's 


Government, and the House could not | 
accept it unless it was prepared to dis-| 
My hon. and | 
learned Friend knows enough of the} 
methods of the House of Commons to | 


place the Government. 


be aware that his Motion could not be 
accepted by the Government. If a 
Division were to be taken there would 
be a great majority against the Motion, 
and it would go forth to America and 
to the world that the House of Commons 
has refused arbitration. Now, I believe 
that, properly dealt with, and on a 
proper occasion and in a proper manner, 


the great majority of the House of | 
Commons are in favour of arbitration | 
with America. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] There-| 


fore, what we ought all to seek to 
accomplish is that that view should be 
put forward in a manner in which it 
could be accepted by all parties. {‘ Hear, 
hear!”| I have always felt that in this 
inatter what we have to do is not to ex- 
hit difference of opinion on this subject, 
but, as far as we can, a consensus of 
opinion on the part of the people of this 
country.  [Cheers.| I am_ perfectly 
certain that there is a consensus of 
opinion in favour of a peaceful and hon- 
ourable accommodation with America ; 
and whether in the House of Commons 
or elsewhere our main object should be 


to give expression to that feeling. 
[Cheers.| What we have to consider 


is how that can best be accomplished. 


Mr. Johu Dilion. 


My hon. and. 
made this | 
in the interest | 


He | 


|States. I join with him in deploring 
'the employment of such language. It 
has been said that the President of the 
| United States was acting from election- 
eering motives, and so forth. Nothing 
could be more injurious to peace than 
language of that sort. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”| 
It is absolutely untrue that the President 
of the United States has or could be 
actuated by such a motive.  [* Hear, 
hear!”| I was talking to-day to a friend 
who said the United States had sprung 
this question upon us by surprise in a 
most offensive manner. I said :— 


‘* Ave you not aware that the United States 
have been pressing this question upon us for 
ten years, and in language not at all offensive, 
but of the most conciliatory kind?” 


Therefore to impute that the President 
of the United States took up this matter 
for electioneering purposes is not only 
offensive but absolutely untrue. We 
ought all to endeavour to remove as far 
as we can those sources of irritation, 
whether they come from this side of the 


Atlantic or from the other. |‘ Hear, 
hear!”] There is one thing I should like 
to say. I am strongly impressed with 


the evils and the dangers of delaying 
some settlement of this question. | ‘Hear, 
hear!”] I know that there are people 
who say that if you only delay this 
matter it’ will blow over. No, Sir, it 
will not blow over. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
It has to be settled, and it ought to be 
settled with the smallest possible delay. 
|‘ Hear, hear!”] I cannot help asking 
why there has been so much delay 
hitherto in presenting our case from the 
Foreign Oftice? Just consider this. 
The Dispatch of Mr. Olney was received 
on August 7th--six months ago. We 
are assembled in Parliament in February, 
and no case is ready. The reply of Lord 
Salisbury was made on November 26th— 
four months after Mr. Olney’s Dispatch. 
One would suppose that in those four 
‘months the whole case upon which 
‘the Dispatch was founded must have 
been prepared, but the papers have 
‘ 
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not been laid before us. We have 
got a small batch of communica- 
tions between Great Britain and the 
United States; but we have not the 
papers which are most important— 


namely, the communications which have 
passed between Great Britain and 
Venezuela; and still less have we got 
those investigations that, during this 
half-century, ought to have been made 
into this matter. At this moment we 
are without the materials which the 
United States, by their Commission, are 
now engaged in collecting. T think that 
is & great disadvantage, and it is an 
injury to the cause we have all at heart 
that there should be this delay in the 
presentation of the papers. I make 
these observations with the desire that 
delay shall be put an end to as soon as 
possible and that public opinion on both 
sides of the Atlantic shall be informed 
upon the subject in a manner in which 
it is not now informed. This is one of 
the first things that ought to be done in 
order to diminish the differences of 
opinion between the peoples of the two 
countries. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] But my 
main object in rising was to show how 
many differences of opinion have been 
removed and not how many still exist. 
My hon, Friend who spoke last said that 
in this country the opinion had been ex- 
pressed that theintervention of the United 
States in this question was a wrong to us. 
That is abandoned now. It is made clear 
that we do not resent that; but, on the 
contrary, we welcome the co-operation 
of the United States. There is one 
great difference removed. The right and 
wish of the United States to co-operate 
in this matter is not repudiated, but ac- 
cepted, and even welcomed. There then 
is a point in which we areat one. There 
were in the Press indications that the 
appointment of the Commission was some- 
how to be resented, and that we were by 
no means to recognise it. That objection 
is now set aside, and we have now no 
difficulty about it. There again, we are 
at one. Now T come to the question of 
whitration. We are all agreed that there 
is to be arbitration ; Lord Salisbury has 
indicated that he agrees to it. There- 
fore those who were of opinion that this 
was not a question for arbitration are 
mistaken. That is not the view of the 
Government ; and I am sure it is not 
the view of the majority of the English 
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people. My hon. Friend wishes us to 
declare ourselves for arbitration ; we are 
all in favour of it. There is another 
thing on which I think substantially 
there is agreement, and that is that it 
is impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, that any fixed line can be 
laid down. I pointed out the other day 
that you cannot lay down a fixed line 
that shall include extreme claims on 
one side and exclude them on the 
other. That we are all agreed 
upon ; there is no difficulty about that. 
Then there has been an objection raised 
in certain quarters upon the subject of 
occupation. T am not going into it now ; 
IT do not wish in any way to prejudice it 
or to bind the hands of the Govermnent 
upon it. But I would call attention to 
Mr. Olney’s Dispatch with reference to 
this very question of occupation. Mr. 
Olney says :— 


Gracious Speech, 


“Or if there is any question of occupation, 
what is the legitimate consequence? It is not 
that all arbitration should be denied, but that 
the submission should embrace an additional 
topic—viz., the validity of the asserted pre- 
scriptive title (i.e, by actual occupation) either 
jn point of law or in point of fact.” 


Therefore there is in the American 
Dispatch a declaration that occupation, 
in law or in fact, might be an element 
of the arbitration. That shows that upon 
this point also we are not at issue. 
These are two things which are totally 
different and to be kept apart. You 
may insist as a condition precedent that 
the acceptance of occupation as it now 
stands should be a preliminary to 
any arbitration, or you may say that 
occupation shall be a question for the 
arbitration. The proposal in Mr. Olney’s 
Dispatch is that occupation shall be a 
question for the arbitration. This is an 
important question. I do not know 
whether it is dealt with in the Papers 
already laid before Parliament, but it is 
referred to in Mr. Olney’s Dispatch. He 
speaks of the Agreement of 1850 between 
Venezuela and Great Britain as “ one 
which bound both parties to refrain from 
occupation pending the settlement of the 
dispute.” Now, it has been suggested 
that the Agreement came to an end in 
consequence of the breach of it by Vene- 
zuela, who, on the other hand, affirms 
that we have broken the Agreement. But 
it is important to observe that, on the 
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12th January, 1887, Lord Iddesleigh,| between this country and the United 
who was Foreign Secretary under Lord | States, and therefore I hope my hon, 
Salisbury, referred to the Agreement of| Friend will withdraw this Motion. 
1850 as a binding agreement at that | (Cheers.] 
date, saying that :— | Mr. Micnarn Davirt rose with 
| *Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES, who said 
* An attempt to erect a lighthouse at Barima | that, after the appeals made to him by 
Point without the consent of Her Majesty’s| +}. Leader of the House and the Leader 
Government would be a departure from the <a he felt bo , 
reciprocal engagements taken from the Govern- | of the Opposition, he felt bound to with- 
ments of Venezuela and England in 1850 not to| drawn the Amendment. 
occupy or encroach upon the territory in dispute) *Mr. SPEAKER put the question, 
between the two countries.” “Ts it the pleasure of the House that 
sis : See ge the Amendment be withdrawn?” and 
Therefore, in 1887, it was regarded as th id «A d ‘wt ith 
an agreement that neither party by ee ea ae ee ee, ee 
= . \drawn.” [Cries of “No, no!” from Irish 


occupation should make, or endeavour to Members.] Hon. Members should have 
make, a title which they did not possess | M8 “We” tikes T danced ae 


without that occupation. * stand . he decision of the House. I heard no 
venson that you csnnet -by simply negative before I announced in the usual 


occupying a portion of territory which | — > ‘ 
belongs to others make it your own. | poi lag Se Se ee 
But the real point that brings us! ; ee i ; 
together in this matter is the state-' ‘ian? rig op ee : sir teat et ri 
ment by Mr. Olney that that is a proper | cinithen ahi’ 3 didi Fb d Aas that. 
question for the arbitration both in law bore the ae Micsshoe pert ot leave te 
and in fact. My object, as I said, is to withdraw the Amendment Thad asked 
show not the differences which exist, but that I might his caledl upon ¥ 
the points on which we are agreed, and “, DEAK BUPH i+ ee 
I believe the real points of difference iu pba an eet a a Aah 
between the two Governments are insig- ie » srt ect ‘A “Ne ae 1 ne 3 : me 
nificant. Delay I deprecate strongly | not hear any one say ‘‘ No” at the proper 
“aegis se ee >? * | time. 
There is nothing so dangerous as to leave | TANNER cai sh at ratiet ee 
: . : : j . “Ai v7) Se > cr N 
disputes of this kind open to the ignor- | Pa ap huey ra eBags id d a 
ance and prejudice of people who do not | coterie Mire rt os ca I 


3 speaking. 
understand the question. If you can Bo ae " eigen : 
only get the two Governments to come | Sin W. WEDDERBUEN (Bast 


t : . shire) moved at the end of the question 
0 an agreement you will have the matter d his Addvsen to ik 
settled. If you allow people on both’ on Sas fo tay Reeree, Sr. 


sides of the Atlantic to listen to incite-|  « But we humbly express our regret that the 
ments which arise from total ignorance present Government, reversing the policy of 
of the real matters in issue, in my opinion | their predecessors, have decided not to withdraw 
you run a great danger of strife arising fom Chitral, thereby violating the Boden 2 
out of these misunderstandings. T pressly given in the Viceroy’s proclamation, 


dangerously adding to Government responsibili- 
venture to suggest to my hon. Friend, | ties beyond the North-west frontier of India, 


after the speech made on behalf of the | and inevitably leading to an increase of the 
Government, that there will be no/ overgrown expenditure in the Indian Military 
advantage in pressing this Amendment Department, and further our regret that the 
a a, Sir . . . Treaty of 1893 with the Amir of Afghanistan 
least of all in pressing it to a Division. | jas not been placed before§Parliament.” 
It would be entirely misleading as to the 
feelings of the House on the question; The hon. Baronet said he desired to 
and it would do infinite mischief in the | make an appeal to the national conscience 
United States to negative such a Motion against what appeared to him to be a 
as this. We have had the opportunity grievous breach of the national good 
of inviting the Government to say what faith. It might be urged that he was 
they thought desirable. They have told too late, but in his opinion it was 
us that the discussion of this ques- never too late to remove a blot on the 
tion would be injurious to the cause we! good name and honour of the nation. 
have at heart. We ought to follow the|They were told it was “no use crying 
course that will most speedily and | over spilt milk.” That was true, but we 
successfully lead to a good understanding | should do our best to prevent more milk 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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of the same sort from being spilt. In 
the present case there was a_ special 
cause for reconsidering the position: 
They were told in the Queen’s Speech 
that a delimitation of the Indian Em- 
pire had been completed with Russia, and 
therefore there was no longer the same 
anxiety in regard to frontier matters. 
While congratulating the Government 
upon having come to a satisfactory de- 
limitation of the frontier with Russia, he 
would like to know what was the relation 
of the Indian Empire, so referred to, to 
those dominions which were vested in 
Her Majesty under the Government of 
India Act of 1858. That was important, 
because the boundary line that had been 
drawn with Russia included a vast 
mountainous territory 600 miles long and 
200 or 300 miles broad, which was now, 
for the first time, included in the Indian 
Empire. He was anxious to know what 
was the financial responsibility involved 
as regarded the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India. As he understood, this 
territory was not so much incorporated 
in the Indian Empire as it was a delimi- 
tation of the respective spheres of in- 
fluence between this country and Russia. 
The fact that the boundary had now been 
established had a very important bearing 
as regarded all the future arrangements 
on the frontier. It might have been 
noticed that in the Anglo-Indian Press 
therehad been a persistent allegation that 
in undertaking the expedition to Chitral 
we had a special object in view. It was 
stated that the object of the expedition 
to Chitral was to show we had effective 
control over the mountainous regions, so 
that when the treaty with Russia was 
made we might show we were in effective 
possession of those regions to put them 
within our sphere of influence. Was 
that the actual state of the case? 
When the frontier had been amicably 
settled any further activity on the fron- 
tier by taking up posts in this way was 
simply a challenge to Russia and an in- 
citement to her to put forward other 
posts to the boundary and spoil the 
amicable settlement made. If this 
boundary was not intended only to show 
the sphere of influence, but was really 
an incorporation of these great territories 
with the Indian territories of Her 
Majesty, then he hoped proper steps 
would be taken to incorporate these 
regions legally within the territories of 
the Indian Government. Was it the 
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real intention to annex these regions ? 
He had never been able to obtain from 
the present or the late Government any 
statement of what the real boundaries 
of our Indian territories were. He had 
asked for authoritative maps, but they 
had never been furnished. Now this 
immense addition had been made to our 
Indian Empire the House was entitled 
to know what the exact position of this 
new territory was, where the territories 
vested in the Queen by the Act of 1858 
extended, and where they ended. If 
those regions were not included in that 
Act it would be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take steps to obtain the con- 
sent of both Houses of Parliament to the 
expenditure on the expedition to those 
parts coming out of Indian revenue. If 
the regions were not within Indian 
territory, and the expenditure was 
not legalised, he presumed the cost 
would be Imperial, and would be borne 
by the Imperial revenues, and not 
placed on the Indian ryots and the 
Lancashire operatives as it now was. 
The reasons for which he proposed to 
make his protest were three. Firstly, 
to retain Chitral permanently was a 
violation of the pledge made to the 
Border Tribes. In the part of the 
Queen’s Speech relating to Chitral, 
gratification was expressed that the 
engagements entered into by the Border 
Tribes had been loyally carried out. 
Sic vos non vobis. We appreciated the 
Border Tribes for carrying out the 
engagements with us, but we had not 
carried out the engagements made with 
them. It was a good saying that an 
ounce of example was worth a pound of 
precept. He would point out the nature 
of the pledge that had been violated by 
the permanent occupation of Chitral. 
Lord Elgin issued a certain proclama- 
tion to the tribes before we set out on 
the Expedition, and the questions were : 
What was the meaning of the proclama- 
tion? What was the object we were 
going there for? and What was the 
promise we made? Was it to rescue 
officers and men in Chitral, and after- 
wards retire? or to seize military posts 
and permanently remain there? It must 
have been one or other of those objects. 
What were the circumstances ? A num- 
ber of our people had been shut up and 
caught in a trap 180 miles beyond our 
frontier. We were separated fromfthem 
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ought to be ready to submit 
like and independent tribes. Without | the question how far we were bound to 
permission of these tribes we could not | retire to the arbitration of some im- 
get over the mountains to save the lives | partial authority. The right hon, 
of our people. So we went to the tribes, | Gentleman the Leader of the House 
and assured them that, if they would | had said that in his opinion some general 
give us permission to pass, we would | system of arbitration ought to be adopted, 
retire as soon as we had effected our |and therefore he appealed to the right 


object. According to the ‘Vaden 
Proclamation— 


“'The sole object of the Government of India 
is to put an end to the present and prevent any 
future unlawful aggression on Chitral territory, 
and as soon as that has been done our force will 
be withdrawn. ‘The Government of India have 
no intention of permanently occupying any 
territory there, or to interfere with the indepen- 
dence of the tribes.” 


That was a clear statement. Did it 
mean that we were going to rescue our 
people and then retire, or that we were 
going to occupy valuable military posts 
and stay there? There was no doubt 
about the meaning of the Proclamation. 
Agreements entered into with the local 


tribes at Chitral were just as binding 
upon us as though they had been 
entered into with Sovereign Powers, 


and we were as much bound by the 
laws of morality in public as we were 


in private affairs. What difference could | 
a wrong | 


it make whether we were doing 
thing by ourselves or with the aid of 
three others or thirty millions others ? 


Supposing that he had a fire upon his | 


premises, and a member of his family 
was in danger of being burnt, and the 
only way of rescuing him was by pass- 
ing through a neighbour’s house, a house 
bolted and barred. Supposing he got 
permission to pass on the promise that 
he would afterwards retire at once. 
What would be thought of the man 
whe then took possession of his neigh- 
bour’s house, saying that his prestige 


and sense of honour compelled him to do | 
so? A person acting in such a manner | 


would be no better than a_ burglar. 
By remaining in occupation of Chitral 


we were violating the distinct pledges | 
Looking | 


we had given to the tribes. 


at the surrounding circumstances, there 


could be no doubt that the meaning | 


of our declarations was that as soon 
as the rescue was effected we should 


retire. Supposing, however, that a) 
doubt did exist as to the meaning 


of our declarations, the air just now | 
” | stated that it would cost eight millions, 


was full of the word “ arbitration, 
Sir W. 


Wedderburn. 


‘hon. Gentleman to adopt arbitration in 
|the present case. The fact was that it 
was easy to have recourse to arbitra- 
‘tion with the strong, like America, but 
not with the weak, who could be 
coerced if they resisted us. The second 
reason why we should retire was that 
our remaining at Chitral would be mis- 
chievous and dangerous. He would not 
trouble the House with the military 
‘reasons for our retiring, but he could 
|only express his regret that the views 
of Sir D. Stewart and Sir Neville 
Chamberlain on the subject had not been 
placed before them, they having given 
some strong military reasons against our 
remaining in Chitral. He would, how- 
ever, rather rely upon the political reasons 
against our continuing that occupation 
as he was more capable of expressing an 
opinion with regard to them. It appeared 
to him that, according to the views of 
the people of India, we were not securing 
them any advantage by piercing through 
their impregnable mountain barriers and 
| by making roads through them, paving 
the way for the invader. The brave 
tribes who inhabited these regions would 
‘be prepared to defend their natural 
barriers against all comers. ‘To crush 
and kill such men was the worst course 
that we could adopt. The chief hold 
that we had over the people of India 
tribes was their belief in our good faith, 
and it was impossible to calculate the 
mischief that might be inflicted upon 
our power if it were found that our 
vpen promises, made in the face of day, 
were repudiated in that House. The 
third reason for retiring was the great 
cost which would be entailed by our re- 
maining, a cost which would have to 
be borne by a very poor population, who 
were perpetually in danger of starvation. 
He had no doubt that the Secretary of 
State would repeat the assertion that the 
cost would not be great, but they knew 
| what former expeditions had cost. The 
‘cost of the Afghan War was officially 
‘estimated at one and three-quarter 
millions ; shortly afterwards it was 
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and in the end the Bill was for twenty-| desirable that the Indian Government 
one millions. The cost of the Abyssinian | should keep its faith with the border 
war was estimated at three millions, but | tribes, to whom special promises were 
actually cost ten millions. They were|made. The proclamation of the Indian 
toldthat theannexation of Upper Burmah | Government set forth that the sole object 
would be a source of profit, but for the | they had was “to put an end to the 
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last eight years it had cost this country | 
one and a-half millions a-year. He 
warned the Government that in all these 
cases the beginning was the only easy 
part of the business. We had been to 
Cabul several times, and it was after | 
they got there that the elements of 
difficulty arose. The quarter-of-a- million 
of fighting men to whom Lord Roberts 
had referred were still there, and in due 
time would make themselves felt. He 
was convinced that the cost of this ex- 
pedition would, in the end, be very 
great, and that we were bound to retire. 
Such action would also be beneficial to 
the welfare of the Indian people. The 
Secretary of State had said that the 
Treaty with Afghanistan would be 
placed upon the Table of the House ; he 
was glad that that would be done, as 
hon. Members ought to know whether 
the six lakhs of rupees, which were to be 
granted annually to the Amir, would be 
spent in a useful manner to the benefit of 
the Afghan people. He was afraid this 
money would be used for buying stocks | 
of arms, which might not be used in a) 





present, and to prevent the future 
aggression of Chitralese territory, and as 
soon as that end had been obtained the 
forces would be withdrawn.” It was also 
stated that the Government had no 
intention of permanently occupying any 
territory or of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of the tribes. That seemed to 
be a very clear and_ straightforward 
statement, and he did not see how the 
Government could find a loophole remain- 
ing after that. They had the permission 
of the tribes to allow the troops to pass, 
and he thought the least we could do was 
to keep faith with them. They knew that 
the whole system of the forward policy 
in India entailed immense expenditure 
upon the revenues which were obtained 
from people whose income was_ infini- 
tesimally small. They were not a people 
who could be largely taxed, especially for 
a border war in which they would have 
but little interest. In order to maintain 
the equilibrium of the Indian finances, it 
had been found necessary to place duties 
not only on the products of Lancashire, 
but on nearly all the goods coming from 








satisfactory way. He had heard of the| other large centres. It seemed to him 
doings of the Amir and his generals in| that though this policy had been 
Kafiristan, against which people, he/denounced again and again, it needed 
feared, the Afghans were now carrying on | still more condemnation, and its inadvis- 
relentless war. Under the guise of re-| ability brought home to the Indian 
ligious fanaticism, he believed, the object | authorities. The very fact that we had 
of the Afghan expedition was in order to | arranged with Russia as to the frontiers 
carry on the slave trade in its most|of our Indian Empire made it all the 
odious form. Her Majesty’s Ministers| more necessary that we should not 
ought to see that the supply of means to| remain in these outlying parts, which 
the Amir was used in a proper way.|could only be maintained at a large 
The whole forward policy in India was | military cost. {Opposition cheers. | 

entirely opposed to that which was laid| *THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
down when Her Majesty took over the| INDIA (Lord Grorae Hamitron Mid- 
Indian territory from the East India| dlesex, Ealing) said the House would 
Company. It was then solenmly de-| recollect that this question of the occu- 
clared that no extension of her territory | pation or the evacuation of Chitral was 
was desired by Her Majesty. They|discussed at some length some time 
were assured that she would defend her | ago, when, by a large majority, approval 
territories and rights, but that she had| was expressed of reversing the policy 
no intention of interfering with herj|of leaving Chitral. Both the Front 
neighbours. Upon all these grounds! Opposition Bench and other Members 
he begged to move the Amendment held that the occupation of Chitral 
which stood in his name. /would entail very heavy expenditure, 





_Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, that it would be repugnant to the 
N.)said he had great pleasure in seconding feelings of the people, and would not 
the Amendment. 


He thought it was'tend to promote peace with Russia, 
[Fifth Night. 
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Although Her Majesty’s Government 
did not wish to deny that there was 
a certain amount of risk, as there 
always must be in a movement of this 
kind, they believed it was a danger they 
ought to face, and face boldly. The 
most sanguine anticipations that any 
one could have indulged in had been 
more than realised. [“ Hear, hear !”] So 
far from their occupation being regarded 
in a hostile spirit by the people of the 
country, on the contrary, they welcomed 
the English occupation, because it had 
inaugurated a period of security which 
they had not known before. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Reference had been made to 
slavery, but before they went there 
one of the very worst forms of slavery 
prevailed. The result of their occu- 
pation was that the slave trade had 
ceased. Before they went there women 
of the poorer class were abducted ; and, 
so far as Chitral was concerned, during 
the few months they had occupied it their 
occupation, he believed, had given almost 
universal satisfaction. Then, Chitral 
was a much richer country than was 
anticipated. Irrigation works, hundreds 
of years old, were found, and the facilities 
were such as to enable them to supply 
the large amount of food necessary for 
maintaining the garrison. So far, there- 
fore, as Chitral was concerned, the occu- 
pation had been an unmixed success. The 
hon. Member went on to say that Indian 
finance would not carry this expenditure. 
He thought the expenditure would be 
Jess than was anticipated, and, so far 
from Indian finance being in a critical 
condition, they must bear in mind that 
it had been possible to grant a consider- 
able remission of taxation by the reduc- 
tion in the Cotton Duties. He thought 
they would find, notwithstanding the 
Chitral Expedition, his statement of 
last year as to the equalisation of 
income and expenditure, would be more 
than realised. What did the hon. Gentle- 
man want them to do? He wanted 
them to retire from Chitral and hand | 
it over to anarchy. They could not} 
dv that. They were bound within 
their sphere of influence to prevent 
disorder, and if they did not preserve 
law and order, would that not be an in- 
vitation to some other country to come 
in and perform the duties which they 
had abdicated ? Then the hon. Member 
went on to say that the occupation of 
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Chitral gave offence to Russia. That 
Secretary of State for India, 
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was a statement against the policy of 
which he uttered a strong protest. Those 
who advocated it put into the mouths 
of Foreign Powers and peoples argu- 
ments and ideas which neither theso 
Governments nor these peoples would 
ever have thought of. [Cheers.] Why 
should Russia object to the occupation 
of Chitral? Russia had honourably ful- 
filled every engagement into which she 
had entered so far as the Indian Empire 
was concerned, and she would no more 
object to interfering with Chitral than 
of interfering with any other territory 
on the English side of the line. He, 
therefore, objected to that being attri- 
buted to Russia which the Russian Gov- 
ernment never thought of. Then they 
were reminded of the country inter- 
vening between Chitral and Peshawar. 
The Government. had succeeded in 
making an excellent road from Pesha- 
war to Chitral, and the tribes through 
whose territory it passed had of their 
own accord undertaken to protect it. 
The result was that commerce had largely 
increased. The number of animals and 
caravans passing through that country 
had immensely increased, and, moreover, 
the country was by no means so poor as 
was supposed. On the contrary, it was 
evident that many liundreds of years 
ago it was much more thickly populated 
than it was now, and there were many 
signs of returning prosperity. It was, 
therefore, in the interest, both of the 
intervening tribes as well as of the 
Chitralis, that the policy this House 
maintained last year should in no sense 
be disturbed. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
proposer of the Amendment had accused 
the Government deliberately of a breach 
of faith, Was the hon. Gentleman 
acquainted with the facts of the case! 
It was perfectly clear, from their speeches, 
that neither he nor the Seconder of the 
Amendment had mastered the rudiments 
ofthe question. [Cheers.] Thehon. Gentle- 
man said there had been a breach of faith, 
and that the terms of the Proclamation 
had not been complied with. That 
Proclamation was issued by the Indian 
Government. The Indian Government 
from first to last said they had adhered 
to every letter of that Proclamation. 
The Proclamation was issued to the tribes 
who lived between the territory of 
Chitral and Peshawar. Did these tribes 
say the Proclamation had not been ad- 
hered to? Could the hon. Gentleman 
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quote any fact in support of such a 
statement ? 

Mr. SCHWANN : In the journals. 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Which 
journals ? 

Mr. SCHWANN : Perhaps the news- 


papers. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I have asked 
the hon. Member for his authority for 
the serious charge which he has ad- 
yanced against the Indian Government, 
and he says, perhaps the newspapers 
would give me some. [ Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHWANN : I said that humor- 
ously. | Laughter.) 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON said, that. per- 
haps the hon, Gentleman did not quite 
realise that that was not a place for 
humorous amusement. For a Member 
of Parliament to advance against the 
Indian Government a charge of breach 
of faith was not a humorous peformance. 
[Cheers.| He assured both the Mover and 
Seconder of the Amendment that they 
were absolutely wrong, and that they 
did not understand in the least to whom 
the Proclamation was issued or what 
its object was. The Proclamation was 
issued to all the people of Swat and the 
people of the adjacent territory who did 
not side with Umra Khan, and Umra 
Khan was the person against whom we 
were fighting. The Proclamation merely 
applied tothe territory between Peshawar 
and Chitra], and it had absolutely nothing 
to do with the people of Chitral, because 
our suzerainty and authority were already 
there asserted. What the Indian Gov- 
ernment undertook was that, if they were 
not opposed in passing through the in- 
tervening territory, they would not 
occupy that territory, or in any way inter- 
fere with the independence of the people 
through whose country they were pass- 
ing. Did either of the hon. Gentlemen 
mean to say that the independence of 
the tribes had been interfered with or 
their territory occupied? Did they mean 
to say that any chief of any tribe, or any 
considerable number of any tribe, had 
protested against the action of the Indian 
Government ! He would tell the hon. 
Gentlemen exactly what had occurred. 
There had been a difference between the 
Indian Government and the tribes as 
regarded the Proclamation, but only in 
one sense. The heads of the tribes 
petitioned the Political Officer, asking to 
be incorporated in British territory. 


[Laughter and cheers.| They said they | 
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had felt such advantage and sense of 
security from the presence of the troops, 
and no doubt from the better prices they 
got for their produce, that they thought 
they would like to have these benefits 
permanently. They were told it was im- 
possible they could be so incorporated. 
Then they wished to go on a mission to 
the Viceroy at Simla, in order that he 
might reconsider the decision which 
had just heen conveyed to them. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Therefore, he hoped 
the House would hear no more of 
charges of bad faith. |Cheers.] The fact 
was that, unfortunately, the question of 
the occupation or evacuation of Chitral 
got into the arena of Party contlict at the 
commencement of the General Election. 
So soon as that question came to be dis- 
cussed on its merits it was clear that 
the case of the present Government as 
against the late Government was an 
overwhelmingly strong one; and, there- 
fore, when all their tangible arguments 
in reference to occupation were annihi- 
lated, the supporters of the late Govern- 
ment fell back on breach of faith. It 
was a pure concoction from beginning 
to end. There was not a word of truth 
in it. [Cheers.| It was not based on 
one iota of fact. He thought that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ought to reflect 
that the Viceroy of India, a high-minded 
gentleman, was a member of their own 
Party. It was not creditable to English 
politics that they should bring this 
charge of want of honour and breach 
of faith against a member of their own 
Party, who was carrying out a policy 
which he believed to be consistent 
with national and Imperial interests. 
[Cheers.| The result, therefore, of our 
occupation had been pre-eminently satis- 
factory, and Gentlemen opposite who 
belonged to the Radical, or Progressive, 
Party, as it was now called, could hardly 
realise what they were asking the House 
to do. There was an excellent road 
made through a country which had pre- 
| viously been unapproachable, which road 
| had led to a large increase of commerce 
jand trade. There were a number of 
_rivers traversed by excellent bridges, and 
| he was informed that parts of the road 
| were as good as an English turnpike 
jroad. The road had daily been improved; 
|it had been watched and guarded by 
ilocal levies, who were paid ; and trade 
was greatly increasing all along the 
[Fifth Night. 
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route. Why now, in the name of com- 
mon sense, were we to retire and break | 
up this road? Hon. Gentlemen ap- 
peared not in the position of reformers, 
but of vandals. [* Hear, hear!”] Be- 
fore sitting down he congratulated his 
Friends behind him that the first time 
they had to give a Party vote last year 


they were actuated by true political in-| 
overwhelming | 
majority, they assented to this forward | 


stincts when, by an 
movement. He believed there had been 
no forward movement in recent years 
made by any Government which 
heen more beneficial to all concerned, 
and which would tend to put an end 
to those periodical disturbances and 
outbreaks of fanaticism 
which had previously characterised this 
remote corner of Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions. [ Cheers. | 


Question put, 
there added.” 


“That those words be 


The House divided :—Ayes, 79 ; Noes, 
193.—( Division List, No. 4.) 


Main Question again proposed : 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR proposed, at the end 
of the Question, to add the words :— 


“And we humbly express the regret of this 
Tlouse that no reference made in Your 
Majesty’s Speech to questions specially affecting 
the interests of the fishing population in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 


is 


He said there was very great disappoint- 


ment in the Highlands of Scotland that, 


no reference whatever had been made in 
the Queen’s Speech to any legislation 
during the present Session for the High- 


land people,’and especially for the fish- | 


ing population. They had every reason 
to hope that the present Government 
would have introduced some substantial 
Measures for the improvement of the 


condition of the Highland population. | 
The Leader of the House, speaking at | 


Manchester on the 9th of July, said :-— 


“ He hoped and believed that if his Party were 
returned to power it would be their privilege to 
do much to help those whom every Government 
was bound to help, both in the poverty-stricken 
Highlands of Scotland and in the poverty- 
stricken West of Ireland.’’ 

Highlanders had every reason to ex- 
pect trom that speech that there| 
would be some substantial legislation | 
passed for them. There were also | 
promises made by the hon. Member} 
for Inverness and the hon. Member for | 


Seeretary of State for India, 
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| Argy ll, on the strength of which they 
‘captured both those seats. Were they 

‘to be sent back empty-handed? If they 

| were, he could assure the Leader of the 


House those hon. Gentleman would get 
notice to quit. Those constituencies 
had been beguiled by fair promises, 


‘and he called” upon the Government to 
fulfil them. He was glad to see the 
Colonial Secretary in his place, for he 
did not think there was anyone on that 
side of the House who was _ better 
acquainted with the state of matters 
which existed in the Highlands, and 
with the poverty and miserable con- 
ditions of life that prevailed there, than 
that right hon. Gentleman, who had 
gone through the Highlands and had 
promised to do what he could for the 
people. He could not for one moment 
‘think that the right hon. Gentleman 
_would go back on his promises. Govern- 
ments have had troubles in the High- 
‘lands, and gunboats had been sent to the 
North as well as Marines to shoot down 
the people. He was glad to say they had 
not been shot down. He could not 
think the Government had any desire to 
‘repeat a process of that kind. The 
Secretary for the Colonies, speaking of 
ithe Transvaal, had said that wherever 
there was discontent there would be 
trouble. He now asked the Government 
to remove the discontent and trouble in 
the Highlands, and he looked to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies to keep the Government 
straight. He would have liked much to 
‘have gone into the whole Crofter Ques- 
tion, but seeing that there was already 
before the House two Bills to amend 
the Crofters Act, he would not do so, 
and he would reserve his remarks toa 
future occasion. He would now confine 
what he had to say to the fishing popula- 
tion. Most of them had very little land, 
and many of them none at all. In the 
Report of the Deer Forests Commission 
it was stated that there were two million 
acres of land available for cultivation 
and grazing. Why should not the 
fishing population g get some of this land 


near the shore ? If that course were 
‘adopted they would have a_ better 
chance of making a living. It was 


difficult for them to get a living out of 
the sea, for they were sadly in want 
of piers and harbours, and facilities 
for conveying their fish to market. It 
was very ‘difficult to get money out of 
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Governments for such purposes. He| obtaining of these recruits had cost the 
wished the Lord Advocate would go to| nation £100 each. That was not a very 
the Highlands. Two or three years ago profitable undertaking, and the money 
he asked the late Lord Advocate to go to might have been much more usefully 
the Highlands, and he went as far as| employed in developing the resources of 
Inverness. People went to Inverness, the country. The fact was that the 
and thought they had seen the High- people of the Highlands would not join 
lands. No doubt they did see some of the British Army because they had not 
the hills and lochs, but they did not see) been properly treated, and they would 
how the people lived in the remote dis-| not join the Highland regiments so long 
tricts. He could not understand why as there was discontent and dissatisfac- 
members of the legal profession were 80 | tion at the treatment to which their 
timid. Perhaps they were afraid of the| people were subjected. If money had 
Stormy Minch. He hoped the right hon. | been expended in the Highlands, in open- 
Gentleman would go to the Highlands | ing up the country, providing roads and 
and see for himself. No elaborate | telegraphic stations, opening up commu- 
machinery would be required for giving | nication, making boat-slips, piers and 
some of the two million acres of land to harbours, and furnishing facilities that 
which he had referred to the fishing popu-| would enable the fishermen to send the 
lation, and he hoped the Lord Advocate | harvests of the seas to southern 
would do something in that direction.| markets, it would have been much 
The question of whether the Highlands | better employed than in making rail- 
were to be given up to deer or men was | ways in Uganda, or in spending money 
a very serious one. Mr. Wynans, the|in South Africa, or indirectly providing 
American, had four hundred square miles | funds for the shooting of the Matabeles. 
of land used solely as a deer forest.| In the last Report of the Fishery Board, 
No human being, except Mr. Wynans’ | the statement appeared that it would be 
gillies, dared put his foot on that) impossible to over-estimate the advan- 
large area of land. Indeed, so little| tages of an extension of the telegraph 
was it used, that grass in the Straths| system to the more remote fishing locali- 
grew positively as high as a man’s waist| ties. Referring to Stornoway, the Board 
where thousands of people used to live | declared that telegraphic communication 
and bring up their families in comfort in| had been of great service to the fishing 
days gone by. It was a most serious! community, and had contributed to the 
matter to find the population of the | advancement of the industry. At present 
Highlands decreasing. The Highlanders it was most difficult to obtain the consent 
were now driven off to the large towns, | of the authorities to the establishment 
where, he was sorry to say, they wore | 2 telegraph stations. After strenuous 
liable to became demoralised. Formerly | efforts, he had only been able to get 
a great many soldiers were drawn from | three additional stations for Ross-shire 
the Highlands, but this could no longer! in three years. Why was so much 
be said. The colonel of a Highland} money spent on telegraph stations in 
regiment, speaking at a dinner at Inver-| England and so little in the Highlands ? 
ness a short time ago, with tears in his| All-night sittings were not liked in the 
eyes, deplored the fact that the greatest | House ; but if something more was not 
ditticulty was experienced at the present | done for the Highlands than had been 
time in getting Highlanders to join the; done in recent years, he should take 
Highland regiments. The late Secretary | every means of drawing attention to the 
of State for War sent to the Highlands of | grievances of his country. There was a 
Scotland the finest troop of kilted men | district in Lewis inhabited by 2,000 
he could put his hand on, ona recruiting people. There was not an inch of road 
expedition. They went up to the Tsland | in it, and no telegraph, and yet the 
of Lewis with bands playing, colours} people had to pay road rates! Another 
flying, and pipes skirling ; they spent | matter to which he desired to call atten- 
many weeks there, and succeeded in| tion was the question of steam trawling 
obtaining only five recruits, one of whom | in the Moray Firth and on the Western 
had to be sent home to his mamma/Coast. More gunboat protection ought 
because he was under the prescribed age. | to be supplied within the three-mile limit ; 
The late Secretary for War, when ques-| two additional vessels ought certainly 
tioned on this subject, admitted that the'to be dispatched to the Moray Firth. 
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The result of the encroachment by the 
steam trawlers was, that the line fisher- 
men had been brought to the verge ofstar- 
vation. He understood that there would 
be a surplus of upwards of £6,000,000 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this year, and that the Gov- 
ernment was going to devote a large 
portion of it to the building of war ships 
and the supply of ammunition. He 
supported that policy with all his heart. 
He did not believe in the policy of the 
‘Little Englanders”; but he main- 
tained, also, that the whole of the sur- 
plus should not be used for this purpose. 
A portion of it should be utilised for 
the objects he had been advocating in 
connection with the Highlands. Where 
were the Government to get the men to 
man their ships ; were they to be drawn 
from the slums of Whitechapel? The 
hon. Member for Eastbourne (Admiral 
Field) had stated the best men for the 
Navy were taken from the ranks of the 
line fishermen of the north of Scotland. 
The trawlers were, however, crushing 
and destroying the industry of these 
men and driving them into the towns. 
When an enemy was almost at our 
shores it would then be too late to alter 
our policy. He appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to take measures now to redress 
these grievances, and to see that the 
Navy was well manned by men of good 
physique—men who could stand a good 
strain and of good fighting quality. 
This policy of neglect of the Highlands 
was a very serious one which he trusted 
would not be allowed to continue. 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
seconded the Amendment. He said it 
was not in any hostile Party spirit that 
this Amendment was being moved ; 
it was being moved entirely in the 
interests of the Highlands. The case 
of the Highlands was very much like 
that in congested districts of Ireland, 
the conditions being practically the 
same. There a Unionist Government 
had introduced light railways and 
opened up communications with the 
view of facilitating the transmission of 
fish and other produce to market, and 
thereby improving the condition of the 
people. That was precisely what was 
wanted in the Highlands; and, surely, 
it was not unreasonable for Scotch 
Members, and _ especially Highland 
Members, to press the Government at 
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this stage for a delaration of policy! 
What was going to be done in regard to 
the subsidy for the Mallaiggscheme ! 
Were the Government prepared this 
Session to go forward with that subsidy! 
There was another proposal to subsidise 
a new line from Garne,to Ullaport, 
having for its objective point the Island 
of Lewis, and he should like to hear an 
announcement with regard to that par- 
ticular scheme. And a third idea was 
to make a light railway in Skye and 
also in Lewis, so that the fish, instead 
of going to waste, should be carried 
fresh to the London market, and also to 
the markets in the South of Scotland. 
The congested districts of Ireland had 
got upwards of a million of money, and 
the Highlands were entitled to the 
same consideration. He believed the 
Unionist Government had really no 
desire to do other than justly to 
the Highlands in this matter. He 
knew the First Lord of the Treasury 
had deep sympathy with the scheme 
of light railways in the Highlands, 
and he regretted that he was not present 
to make a declaration of policy on behalf 
of the Government in this matter. 
These light railways were an advantage 
to all classes of the community. As in 
Ireland so in the Highlands, where light 
railways on roads existed, there was 
prosperity ; and where there was none 
there was congestion. The subsidy 
generally granted by Government in aid 
of these light railways was given in 
reduction of local rates; but that would 
benefit the poorer classes in the High- 
lands very little. Half the subsidy went 
direct into the landlord’s pocket, and of 
the remainder, the deer forest tenants 
and other large tenants got the lion’s 
share. Telegraphic communication was 
especially necessary with regard to the 
centres of the fishing industry on the 
Western Islands, and that was why it 
was necessary in those cases to abrogate 
the ordinary requirements of a guarantee. 
As to the trawlers, there had been want 
of supervision by the local authorities, 
though the question had been pressed on 
successive Governments by the Radical 
Members. The Highland Question, 
indeed, was not a Party question at all. 
The supporters of the Government who 
stood as candidates in Scotland, declared 
themselves in favour of the extension of 
the Irish Land Purchase Acts to the 
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Scottish Islands and Highlands. How 
did the Government itself regard such a 
proposal? The remedies which had been | 
supplied to the congested districts in| 
Ireland ought, as far as they were appli- 
cable, to be extended to the Highlands 
and Islands. 


*Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and) 


Nairn) said, the House had now listened | 
to two humorous Amendments to the! 
shared in the; 


Queen’s Speech. He 
sentiments of the hon. Member for Ross- 
shire, but he did not appreciate his 
humour at that time of the night. His 
memory went back to August last; and 


when the hon. Member for Ross-shire | 


threatened the House with late sittings, 
he would tell the hon. Member that they 


on the Government side of the House sat | - es E . 
in the Queen’s Speech, which was appli- 
| eable to Scotland. That was the measure 


twice until early in the morning to vote 
public money for the Inverness Railway. 

Mr. WEIR: [rise toorder. I sup- 
ported the Conservative Government on 
that occasion. 


i*Mr. GORDON said, he thanked the | 
hon. Member for his vote; but he did! 


not thank the organisation of the hon. 


Member and his friends for defeating the | 


policy of the Government in regard to 
that railway. 

*Toe LORD 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, that in the 
few minutes which remained he hoped he 
would be able to give some satisfaction 
to the hon. Members who moved and 
seconded the Amendment. He would 
begin by assuring the hon. Members that 
the opinions which had been expressed 
in recent times by those who had been 


described as Leaders of the Party in| 


power, had undergone no change in 


regard to a policy of improvement for the | 


Highlands of Scotland. He found him- 
self a little at a loss to understand the 
exact position of the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment, for though their pro- 
posal professed to be an Amendment to 
the Address, and commenced with an 
expression of regret for an alleged omis- 
sion from the Speech from the Throne, 
the main point involved in the speeches 
of the hon. Members turned upon the 
facilities in communication which it was 
desirable to introduce into the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. Now, it hap- 
pened that that very topic was pro- 
minently dealt with in the Speech. It 
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was true that the measure indicated in 
the Speech—namely, that for the con- 
struction of light railways—was to be 
applicable to the whole country; but had 
it come to this, that the Highlands were 
not to benefit except by special legisla- 
tion? Surely the hon. Members must 
perceive that the proposed measure for 
facilitating the formation of light rail- 
ways would be in a very special manner 
applicable to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and would facilitate communication in 
the ordinary fishing and agricultural 
That being 
so, he thought there was no ground for 
an expression of regret that there was no 
reference in the Speech to legislation 
affecting those parts of the Kingdom. 
Then there was another topic dealt with 


for the amelioration of agricultural 
distress. Nor did he _ hesitate to 
describe the promised measure to con- 
solidate and amend the laws of public 
health in Scotland, which will apply to 
the Highlands, as one of an ameliora- 
| tive character. In regard to the sug- 
gested railway having a terminus at 
| Mallaig, it was well known, as_ the 
| House had been reminded, that it was 
the last Unionist Government that had 
originated the proposal; and it was 
through no fault of theirs that it had 
not been carried out during their term 
of office. The proposal was again 
mooted during the time of the late 
Liberal Government, and, for reasons to 
which he need not allude, it was not 
carried. He hoped before long that a 
definite announcement on the subject 
would be made on behalf of the present 
|Government. At all events, it was 
under careful consideration, and he 
looked forward with some confidence to 
its being brought forward again in the 
| House. In regard to what had been 
|said on the subject of trawling, he would 
| point out that that was a matter for 
‘administration and not for legislation. 
So far as he could gather, neither the 
Mover nor the Seconder of the Amend- 
ment had anything to say against the 
present Government as compared with 
the late Government, in dealing with this 
question. The Seconder had said that 
both Governments had failed to deal 
effectually with trawling. The present 
Government were, therefore, no worse 
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in that particular than their predeces-|laid out was thoroughly well spent in 
sors in Office; but he could say that there|a business-like way. In conclusion, 
had been, recently, additions made in the | he submitted that no case had been 
force for looking after the line-fishing| made out for this Amendment and 
interest on the east coast of Scotland. certainly none for the expression of 
The gunboats had remained on the) regret that it contained. 


station because it was necessary to pre- | Question proposed “that those words 
vent trawling within the three-mile limit. | 6 there added.” 


s to pier: h ‘ lication |. 
As to piers and harbours, no application Tur FIRST LORD or rar TREA. 


for the money that was applicable to) ATA 3 

those purposes had been refused except SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
upon purely engineering grounds; and | MOV That the question be now put, 
surely the seconder of the Amendment | but Mr. Sper ker withheld his assent, and 


would not have the Government commit | 2¢clined then to put that Question. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 


themselves to the expenditure of public | 
money upon schemes which were re-|the Debate be now adjourned ”—(Sir 
ported against by their engineering| William Wedderburn),—put, and agreed 
advisers. It could hardly be expected | to. 
that telegraphic extension should be! 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, and he | 
had no declaration of policy to make, | 
because it was well known there was | 
already a special grant of public money | 

to be devoted to telegraphic extension, | 
not under guarantee in the ordinary way, | 
but in districts where it could not be 
expected that the Post Ottice would make PAYMENT OF JURORS (IRELAND). 
extensions on commercial principles., jill to provide for the Payment of Jurors in 
Such extensions were made mainly in Ireland, presented by Mr. Dane, Mr. William 
the fishing interest, and it had been | Johnston, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. T. M. 
made a matter of complaint that the ang hg paesenae oom, _ Hemeo Plunkett, 
- mag T Mr. Rentoul; read 1*; to be read 2 upon 
fund was not made more generally avail-| Wednesday, 15th April.—[Bill 73.] 

able instead of being devoted specially to | [ ‘ 

that interest. Within these limits he} BOARDS OF CONCILIATION (No. 2). 
had every reason to believe that the plan! _ Bill to confer additional powers on Boards of 
had operated well, and development on Conciliation and Arbitration, presented by Sir 


. 7 F . - | Albert Rollit, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Charles 
the same lines would be continued during | Weuwiek, Sir. Hlewee, Sle Gaaneel Matas. cal 
the present year. Therefore the High- Sir Francis Powell; read 1°: to be read 2# 


lands were enjoying the benefit of excep- | upon Wednesday next.—[Bill 76.] 

tional treatment. As to roads, he sym- 

pathised with the hon. Member for 

Ross-shire in the complaint that there DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 
were parts of the Highlands which ap-- Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) moved 
peared to derive no direct benefit from for leave to introduce a Bill for shorten- 
the rates they paid; but several sums ing the duration of speeches in the 
had been specially devoted to the county House of Commons. 

represented by the hon. Gentleman for, Mr. T. M. HEALY would ask the 
the formation both of roads and foot- hon. Member whether he was serious in 
paths, especially with a view to further-| making the proposition, and whether he 
ing the attendance of children at school, ‘would extend it to Ministers. 

and he had no doubt but that that ex-| MasorRASCH said that when the Bill 
penditure would be continued. How far | was printed, the hon. and learned Mem- 
the plan was capable of extension he did| ber would see whether it applied to 
not know, but it was well known there | Ministers or not. 
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Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


had been experiments in the way of ex-| 
tending roads in the Highlands that had | 
not been altogether successful. It was 
a difficult subject, but it was the duty of | 
the Government to see that the money 


The Lord Advocate. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I object, Sir. 
Motion deferred. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 18th February 1896. 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 

SUBSIDENCE) ae Te ORDER 

Brought from the Commons, and (pur- | 
suant to the Resolutions of the 4th day | 
of July last, as extended by the Order | 
of the 19th day of August last, respecting | 
Private and Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion Bills); Read 1*, and referred to the | 
Examiners. 








COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords following, viz. :—E. Ches-| 


terfield, L. Foxford (E. Limerick), L. 
Colville of Culross, L. Kensington, with 
the Chairman of Committees, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to select and propose 
to the House the names of the Five 
Lords to form a Select Committee for 
the consideration of each opposed Private 
Bill. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
Appointed and named. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Ordered that a Standing Committee be 
appointed for the consideration of such 
Public Bills as may be committed to it by 
the House. The Lords following, with 
the Chairman of Committees, were, by 


the Committee of Selection, named of the | 


Committee :—Earl Cowper, Earl Stan- 
hope, Lord Balfour, Lord Boyle (Earl of 
Cork and Orrery), Lord Foxford (Earl of 
Limerick), Lord Kintore (Earl of Kin- 
tore), Lord Colville of Culross, and Lord 
Kensington. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL—[u.1.] 

A Bill to amend and consolidate the 
laws relating to solicitors and to the ser- 
vice of indentured apprentices in Ireland 
was presented by Lord Macnaghten. 
Read 1* ; and to be printed.—[No. 9.] 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to ‘Thursday 
next, a Quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 18th February 1896. 


MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented, 
and read 1* :— 


“Loc AL GOVERNMENT (IREL AND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER.—({(No. 1.) 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, under The Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the 
urban sanitary district of Armagh, 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General for 
Treland, and Mr. Gerald Balfour ;_re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills.—[ Bill 77. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS.—(No. 1.) 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board, 
relating to the borough of Bridgwater, 
and to the counties of Cambridge and 


Hertford, brought in by Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. Chaplin; Referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills.—[ Bill 78.] 


NATIONAL DEBT (MILITARY SAVINGS 


BANKS). 
Account (presented 17th February) to 
be printed.—[ No. 49.] 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS 
AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES). 


Account (presented 17th February) to 
be printed.—[No. 50.] 


WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND 
REVENUES. 


Accounts (presented 17th February) 
to be printed.—{No. 51.] 
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539 Wormwood Serubbs 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Accounts (presented 17th February) 


to be printed.—{No. 52.] 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 


DEPARTMENTS 

(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 

Copy presented, of Estimate of the 
Sums required to be voted for the ser- 
vice of the year ending 3lst March, 
1896, in addition to the Sums voted for 
the current financial year (by Command), 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


1895-6). 


—[No. 53.} 
RAILWAY, , BILLS. 
Copy ordered, fie Report by the 


Board of Trade upon all the Railway, 
Canal, Tramway, Gas, Electric Lighting, 
and Water Bills, and Provisional Orders 
of Session 1896.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[ No, 54.] 


SLIGO POST OFFICE (TRANSFER OF 
MR. SAMPSON). 

Return ordered, “giving the Corre- 
spondence with the Postmaster General 
concerning the alleged action of Mr. 
Ralph Sampson, of the Sligo Post Office, 
and his compulsory transfer from Sligo 
to Enniskillen."—(Mr. William John- 
ston.) 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House, ' 
that he had received the following com- | 


munication from the Judges appointed 
to try the Elgin and Nairn Election 
Petition :— 


ELGIN AND NAIRN ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


and 
The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
ct, 1883. 


We, the Honourable Lord M‘Laren, and the | 


Honourable Lord Kyllachy, two of the Judges 
of the Court of Session in Scotland, being two 
of the Judges for the time being for the trial of 
Election Petitions in Scotland, 


pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, and The Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act, 1883, certify that upon the 19th day of | 
November, 1895, and following days, we duly | 
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‘held a Court within the City of Elgin for the 
| trial of, and did try, the Election Petition for 


the Counties of Elgin and Nairn, between James 
Hood, carpenter, Pilmuir, Forres, in the County 
of Elgin, and Andrew Gillanders, tailor, Auld- 
earn, in the County of Nairn, Petitioners, ard 
John Edward Gordon, of 61, Princes Gate, 
London, Respondent. 


And, in further pursuance of said Acts, we 
certify :— 
That, at the conclusion of the said trial, we 


determined that the said John Edward Gordon 
was duly elected and returned. 


And whereas charges were made in the Peti- 
tion of corrupt practices and illegal practices 
having been committed at the Election to which 
the Petition refers, we, in further pursuance of 
the said Acts, report :— 

That upon the trial of the said Petition no 
corrupt practice or illegal practice was proved 
to have been committed at the said Election, 
and that there is no reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the said 
Election. 

Given at Edinburgh this twenty-seventh day 
of November, Eighteen hundred and ninety- 
tive vears. * 
Joun M‘LARen. 
W. Mackintosa. 


To the Right Honourable The Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


QUESTIONS. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON, 


Mr. E, H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther some of the workshops of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs Prison are overcrowded ; 
and, if so, will he take steps to remedy 
the evil ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror. 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The answer to the hon. 
Member’s question is in the negative. 
There was, in the opinion of the Prison 
Commissioners, some overcrowding in the 
artisans’ shop at the prison, but steps 
were taken by them to reduce the num- 
ber of persons thus employed to a num- 
ber which in their opinion is sufficiently 
limited for effective and strict super- 
vision. I have reason to believe that at 
present there is no overcrowding. 














541 Royal Irish 


HEREFORD PRISON. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he is aware’ that at 
the last Quarter Sessions at Hereford 
the Chairman, Sir Richard Harington, 
stated that, at the prison on the occasion 
of his last visit, he found there was little 
or no employment for the prisoners in 
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Ireland and the financial position of the 
tenant-farmers, he will take such steps 
as are in his power to put a stop to all 
evictions for non-payment of rent pend- 
ing the passing of the proposed Land 
Act, and thus prevent many tenant- 
farmers in that country from being now 
deprived of any of the advantages that 
that Act may propose to grant to them ? 


Constablary. 














the way of second-class labour, and| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
another Magistrate, Captain De Winton,|TRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
said that a prisoner in Hereford Prison | Leeds, Central): No, Sir; the Executive 
told him, “‘I am dying for something to|has no power to doas the hon. Member 
do”; and, if these statements are true, | suggests. 
will he take steps to remedy this state of | 
things in Hereford Prison ? ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Sik MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW: T beg to 
It is the case that, in consequence of the | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
discontinuance of mat-making at this | | | Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, having 
prison, and the difficulty of ‘obtaining | in view the continued peaceful condition 
work from the agricultural district in| of Ireland, he proposes to take any steps 
which the prison is situated, there was a'to reduce the number of officers and 
scarcity last autumn of suitable hard|men in the Royal Trish Constabulary, 
labour of the second class for the, and thus materially reduce the expendi- 
prisoners. The Prison Commissioners | ture in that Department ? 
have now, however, overcome this diffi-| Mr.GERALD BALFOUR: The total 
culty, and it is anticipated that in future strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
the supply of work of this kind will be | of all ranks is at present considerably 
fully sufficient for all requirements. | less than it has been during many years 
past. Since 1883 there has been a re- 
duction of 2,448 men in the strength of 
ithe force, and, compared with January, 
Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, | 1895, the existing strength of the force 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State | shows a reduction of 123 men. The local 
for the Colonies, whether he is consider- | responsible authorities are fully alive to 
ing the necessity of making the same the importance of keeping down the 
rule in Her Majesty’s Colonies with re-| strength of the force consistently with a 
gard to the taking of private practice by |due regard to public interests, but at 
the Attorney General or Solicitor General | present it is not practicable to effect a 
of those Colonies as at present exists in | further decrease in this respect. 
this country; and, if not, whether he| Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
will do so at an early date ? | N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror/the Lord “Lieutenant of Ireland, if it is 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampertary, | intended to carry into effect the terms 
Birmingham, W.): I only appoint law of the circular issued by the Inspector 
officers in Crown Colonies. There is | General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
much to be said in favour of restricting on the 17th February, 1895, whereby 
them from private practice, and in many | ‘one-half of the vacancies occur ring in the 
cases this is the system pursued when rank of district inspector should in future 
. the circumstances of the Colony are such | be filled by promotions from the ranks ; 
as to justify the cost inv olved, but each | if, in the month of June, 1895, 18 head 
case must be considered on its merits. constables passed the Civil Service ex- 
amination ; and if any date has been 
‘fixed when it is proposed to hold the 
TENANT FARMERS (IRELAND). final competitive examination prescribed 
Mr. C.J. ENGLEDOW : I beg toask | by the circular, keeping in view the fact 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | that there has not been any. promotion 
of Ireland, whether, in view of the con-|/from the ranks since the 25th June, 
dition of the agricultural industry in | 1894? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The in-| Tne CHANCELLOR or rue EX. 
tention is to give effect to the terms of CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks 
the circular referred to when promotions | Beacn, Bristol, W.): There is no law 
are being made to fill vacancies in| or regulation under which foreign cigars 
the ranks of District Inspectors. It is| and other manufactured tobacco can be 
the fact that 18 head constables did pass| imported into the United Kingdom 
a qualifying examination in educational , through the Post Office free of Customs 


Telegraph Extensions 


subjects in June last. But this fact 
does not, in itself, give the men in ques- 
tion any claim to be called forward for | 
competition in professional subjects, as 
only such head constables as are on other | 
grounds, as well as educational attain- | 
ments, considered to be fully qualified to 
be promoted to the important rank of | 
District Inspector will be nominated for | 
the competition. No date has been fixed | 
for a competitive examination as pre-! 
scribed by the circular, inasmuch as no | 
vacancies exist in the rank of District 
Inspectors. 


RESIDENT MAGISTRATES IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW : I beg to! 


duty. 


Under an arrangement made on 


|the introduction of the foreign and 


colonial parcel post, the Post Office, 
acting under Section 3 of Clause 14 of 
the Post Office Parcels Act, 1882, under- 
takes the collection of Customs duties 
on dutiable articles of any kind (not 
exclusively tobacco) contained in postal 
parcels arriving from abroad ; but such 
duties are first assessed by Customs 
officers in precisely the same manner as 
it the goods were imported into the 
country by any other means than that 
of the foreign and colonial parcel post. 
[am afraid I do not fully understand 
the meaning of the third paragraph of 
the Question. The arrangement above 
described does not appear to unduly 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | favour foreign as compared with British 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he wil] | merchants and manufacturers. If the 


take steps, as each opportunity may arise, | hon. Member will communicate with me 


‘in writing and explain what it is he 
magistrates in Ireland ! | wishes me to do, I will of course carefully 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The consider any suggestion he may make. 

number of resident magistrates now em- | 
ployed in Ireland is considerably smaller | ee it hs ei 
than it was some years ago, and is the | TELEGRAPH EXTENSIONS (SCOTLAND). 
same as the number provided for in the) Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
financial year 1894-5. The require- | marty) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
ments and interests of the public do not | the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
admit of the number being further Master General, whether, having regard 
reduced at present. | to the fact that a guarantee of £55 per 
annum was required in order to secure a 
‘telegraph extension to Glenelg, and that 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. | the first year’s working showed a surplus 
Mr. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, | of revenue over expenditure, will greater 
Everton) : I beg to ask the Chancellor' care be taken in future in the prepara- 
of the Exchequer (1) whether foreign | tion of estimates for telegraph exten- 
cigars and other manufactured tobacco} sions in the Highlands and Islands of 
are being imported into this country | Scotland. 
duty free through the Post Office; (2)) Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
whether postmen are employed to collect |\SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
the duty on such foreign manufactured | I am not aware that the officers of the 
tobacco in small sums from the con-| Post Office can be charged with any 
sumers ; and, if so, under what Statute want of care in the preparation of esti- 
or Customs regulation the practice is| mates for telegraph extensions, but if 
permitted ; and, (3) whether he will make | the hon. Member can suggest any means 
such arrangements as will allow to/of finding out beforehand with certainty 
British merchants and manufacturers | whether any particular extension in such 
the same facilities in the payment of | districts will be remunerative, the Post- 
Customs duties as are now conceded to| master General will be glad to hear from 
foreigners ? | him on the subject. 


to reduce the numbers of the resident 





Workhouses in 
TRAINING SHIP (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
in view of the proposed increase of the 
Navy, and the fact that the fishing 
population of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland is admirably suited for pro- 
viding recruits for the Navy, he will 
consider the advisability of stationing a 
training ship on the coast of Ross shire 
at an early date? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): No, Sir. 
I was obliged to inform several Irish 
Members the other day that it was not 
intended to increase the number of these 
training ships, and I am obliged to give 
the same answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to Scotland. 


545 


CONTEMPT 
Mr. J. F. 


OF COURT. 
OSWALD (Oldham): I 


heg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the recent committal for a month of a 
man, who expressed contrition, for an 


alleged threatening of witnesses outside 
a Court, and in view of the law allowing 
no appeal by a person so committed, the 
Government will, at an early date, bring 
in a Bill to deal with the subject of 
Contempt of Court ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I think my hon. Friend is misinformed 
as to the position of the prisoner in 
question. In the case of a definite 
sentence of fine or imprisonment for 
Contempt of Court, the offender has the 
same right of petition, and the Crown 
the same jurisdiction, as exist in the 
case of any other sentence for a criminal 
offence. The question of my hon. Friend 
really resolves itself, therefore, into the 
much larger question whether or not 
there should be legislation for the estab- 
lishment of an appeal in criminal cases 
generally. 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if he can state the 
number of Telegraph Messengers em- 
ployed in the Department, the number 
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employed in London, how many are pro- 
vided with bicycles, and what measures 
are being taken to increase the number 
of bicycles for the more expeditious 
delivery of messages ; whether encourage- 
ment in the shape of gratuities is given 
to Telegraph Messengers using their own 
bicycles ; and whether he is aware that 
Telegraph Messengers in France are given 
an increased salary when they use their 
own bicycles ! 

Mr. HANBURY : There are approxi- 
mately 13,350 messengers, of whom about 
3,450 are employed in London ; but these 
figures do not include a number of mes- 
sengers who are employed by Sub-Post- 
masters and paid out of allowances 
granted to provide for the delivery of 
telegrams. Bicycles are used by 86 
messengers, of whom 16 are in London. 
The Postmasters in London and _ the 
Surveyors in the country were instructed 
some time ago to report whether the use 
of bicycles could be extended in any case 
with advantage, and every opportunity 
is being taken to try the experiment 
where the circumstances appear to pro- 
mise a satisfactory result. Where the 
boys are paid by fixed wages, an allow- 
ance, varying from 2s. to 4s. a week 
according to circumstances, in addition 
to their usual wages, is granted to mes- 
sengers who use their own bicycles for 
telegraph delivery work. The few who 
are not paid by fixed wages can, of 
course, deliver more messages and so 
earn more pay. The Postmaster General 
has, as yet, no official information as to 
the arrangements made in France for the 
delivery of telegrams by cycles. 


WORKHOUSES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW: T beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will consider 
the advantage of bringing in a Bill to 
enable Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
to obtain advances of public money for 
the rebuilding, repairing, and extending 
of workhouses on the same terms as the 
most favoured of public boards in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: IT have 
already answered two questions in refer- 
ence to this matter. It would, no doubt, 
be desirable that Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland should be empowered to obtain 
public loans for the purposes of rebuild- 
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ing and extending workhouses, and I am 
still making inquiry into the legal point 
whether they are entitled to obtain such 
loans under the existing law. 


WORKHOUSE 'TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain why Masters of 
workhouses in Ireland have not the 
privilege of sending free telegrams on 
Poor Law business, a privilege accorded 
to other public departments ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The only persons 
who are entitled to send telegrams on 
Government service without payment are 
officers of the Crown whose salaries are 
wholly provided for out of Imperial 
funds. Masters of workhouses are, of 
course, the officers of the Local Autho- 
rity and not of the Crown. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked, if the Post- 
master General would take steps to 
facilitate the sending of these telegrams ! 


Mr. HANBURY did not think so. 


SOUTH DUBLIN UNION. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if his attention 
has been called to the proceedings at the 
meeting of South Dublin Union on 30th 
January last, from which it appears that 
an inmate named Marianne Le Coute 
had been sent over from Eltham, Kent, 
and that she is a widow, her husband 
was a Frenchman, and that she had lived 
all her life in France, furthermore that 
her mother was an Lrishwoman, but she 
had never been in Treland herself; that 
under these circumstances the local 
authorities at Eltham, who did not know 
what part of Treland the woman be- 
longed to, deported her to South Dublin 
Union ; whether the Eltham authorities 
were justified in taking this action ; and, 
will the Government take the necessary 
steps to prevent this continued deporta- 
tion of paupers to Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland has been drawn to this case, 
the facts of which appear, so far as the 
Guardians of the South Dublin Union 
have been able to learn them, to be 
stated with substantial accuracy. I must 
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confess that I cannot understand the 
grounds upon which the Eltham authori- 
ties based their action, as the woman 
states that she has no knowledge of 
having been born in Ireland or of ever 
having been in Ireland previously. How- 
ever, the depositions in the case have 
been asked for, and these may perhaps 
disclose the ground. I have already care- 
fully considered the general question of 
the deportation of paupers, and am satis- 
fied that an amendment of the law is 
desirable. I am still in communication 
with the authorities in England and in 
Scotland on the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that every 
Trish Secretary for the last 30 years had 
stated that an amendment of the law was 
desirable. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man make some endeavour to secure the 
amendment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
would do his best, but the matter did 
not altogether rest with him. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN inquired if the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
the South Dublin Union authorities 
would be justified in sending the woman 
back to Eltham ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR asked for 
notice of the question. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. M‘KENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether, with regard to the 
statement that the business conditions of 
the British South Africa Company have 
precluded them from issuing accounts 
and estimates in accordance with Section 
17 of their Charter, steps will be taken 
to amend the said section, or whether its 
provisions will be enforced in future! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
endeavour to arrange with the Company 
as to supplying me with accounts and as 
to framing an annual budget. 


ROYAL CANAL, LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if the attention of his Department 
has at any time been called to the unpro- 
tected condition of the Royal Canal 
basin at Longford; is he aware that 
many lives have been lost in consequence 
of the want of a protecting railing there, 
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and that there is on record the verdict 
of many coroners’ juries, emphasizing the 
necessity of such protection ; and, will 
his Department compel the Royal Canal 
Company to protect the people of Long- 
ford from this danger? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tux BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croy- 
don): My attention has not previously 
been called to this matter. I do not 
think I can compel the Company to take 
action, but some inquiry into the circum- 
stances referred to by the hon. Member 
shall be made. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. N. K. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
it is his intention to avail himself of the 
Bill for the amendment of the Labourers | 
(Ireland) Acts, which the late Chief 
Secretary announced that he had in pre- 
paration ; and, (2) whether he will in- 
clude in any Bill for the amendment of 
the Labourers Acts, that may be intro- 
duced by him, provisions giving effect to 
the unanimous Resolution of the House 
of Commons on the 13th April, 1894, on 
the subject of allotments, and also pro- 
visions extending to Ireland the enact- 
ments contained in The Local Govern- | 
ment Act, 1894, relating to the! 
qualification and election of Poor Law 
Guardians 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
draft Bill which my predecessor had in 
preparation is a confidential document, 
which it is impossible for me to see unless 
with his authority. In reply to the second | 
paragraph, I must decline at present to| 
state the details of the Measure which I | 
have in preparation. 

Mr. N. K.SHEE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | 
of Ireland, (1) whether he has received 
copies of resolutions passed by many 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland calling 
upon the Government to reduce the 
interest charged on loans under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, which is now 
considerably in excess of the interest 
charged on advances under the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Acts ; (2) whether he 
will consider the expediency of extend- 
ing the time for the repayment of such 











loans to forty-nine years, as under the, 
last-named Acts ; and, (3) whether, with! there was little chance of that. 
| 
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a view to facilitate the working of the 
Labourers Acts, he intends in any 
amending Bill he may introduce or by 
administrative action to provide that 
the Probate Duty grant to Poor Law 
Unions shall be regarded as a grant in 
aid of the payment of loans under the 
Labourers Acts in the case of Poor 
Law Unions which shall have obtained 
or may obtain such loans? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : In reply 
to the first question I have to say that 
such resolutions have been received, and, 
as the result of representations on the 
subject from the Irish Government, 
the terms for loans under the Labourers 
Acts have recently been revised by the 
Treasury. The rates of interest, having 
regard to the different periods which 
may be selected for repayment, are now 
the same as those fixed, specially, under 
the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. On a fifty-year loan the 
rate hitherto charged was 3} per cent., 
but this has now been reduced to 3} 
The answer to the second question is 
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| that loans can at present be granted for 
fifty years. In answer to the third ques- 
\tion T have to state that the present 


method of distribution of the Probate 
Duty Grant has been in force for a num- 
ber of years, during which period the 
Labourers Acts have also been in opera- 
tion, and there seems no special reason 
for altering it now in the manner sug- 
gested. Besides, it is to be borne in 
mind that the working of these Acts will 
in future be much facilitated by the appli- 
cation of the “‘ Exchequer contribution ” 
of £40,000 per annum mentioned in 
Section 5 of the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Act, 1891. Under that Section 
this contribution was to be carried to a 
reserve fund in connection with land 
purchase until a sum of £200,000 had 
been so appropriated ; this has now been 
done, and, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act, the first claim on the 
annual contribution of £40,000 will be 
in respect of the provision of labourers’ 
cottages. 

Mr. SHEE asked if it was not pos- 
sible for the Government to make loans 
under the Labourers Act at the same 
rate of interest as they made loans under 
the Land Purchase Act. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was afraid 
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Posteards. 


PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 

Mr. W. CORBET : T beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if, in view of a recent case in 
which a sane lady was shut up in a 
private lunatic asylum, he will take any 
measures for the abolition of the system 
of proprietary asylums kept for profit, 
and the substitution of self-supporting 
State or chartered asylums instead ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
[| have communicated with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject of the hon. 
Member’s Question, and understand that 
the Lord Chancellor has a Bill in pre- 
paration which will, amongst other 
things, aim at improving and extending 
the precautions against any abuse of the 
lunacy laws. 

Mr. CORBET asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who was for 40. years the Chairman 
of the Lunacy Board, strongly advocated 
the abolition of proprietary asylums and 
the substitution for them of the institu- 
tions he had mentioned in the Question ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that the hon. Gentleman no doubt 
knew that the last Act precluded the 
future establishment of any private 
asylum. 


PRISON MORTALITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he will press upon the 
Indian Government the need for in- 
creased endeavours to diminish the still 
continuing excessive mortality in some 
of the prisons, especially in Bengal, 
where it appears by an official Report, 
dated Calcutta, June 8, 1895, that in 
four of the Bengal gaols there were, 
during the year 1894, more than 100 
deaths per 1,000 prisoners, namely, 239 
per mille at Chaibass, 144 at Naya 
Dumka, 129 at Daltonganj, and 118 at 
Balasore ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamirron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The resolution to 
which the hon. Member refers shows 
that the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
is fully alive to his responsibility, and is 
doing all that lies in his power to prevent 
a recurrence of the exceptionally high | 
mortality in the four gaols which have 
been mentioned ; the actual number of 
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‘deaths in which were 29, 9, 5 and 14 


respectively, and this mortality was 
largely due to an outbreak of cholera. 
This being so, I do not think it necessary 
to call the attention of the Government 
of India to the subject, but I will ask 
for copies of the reports of the Com- 
mittees which have been appointed to 
investigate the causes of the recent 
mortality at Chaibass and Balasore. 


'T'ULLAMORE PRISON. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, &.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that an Inquiry has been 
recently held in Tullamore Prison by 
Dr. Stewart Woodhouse into the charge 
preferred against Dr. Kennedy, the 
medical officer, by Mrs. Greenaway, the 
wife of one of the warders ; and whether 
he can state what decision has been 
arrived at by the Prisons Board as the 
result of the Inquiry ? : 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
inquiry referred to in the question has 
been held, and the General Prisons Board, 
having carefully considered the evidence 
taken, were of opinion that the complain- 
ant was unworthy of credence and that 
the charge against the medical officer had 
not been substantiated. 


POSTCARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the officials 
recently inflicted a fine on the recipient 
of a private postcard which had on the 
address side a thin mourning border, 
while no fine was levied in the case of a 
gold-edged card; and, whether in view 
of the general practice of using mourning 
stationery in the case of the death of a 
relative or friend, and the extensive use 
of postcards by the poor, he will allow 


‘black-bordered private postcards to be 


transmitted without fine ? 

Mr. HANBURY: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to point out that, 
by the rules of the service, postcards 


having anything written or printed or 


otherwise impressed upon the front, 
except the address and the sender's name 
and address, are liable to he charged at 
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the letter rate of postage ; and infringe- 
ment of this rule has doubtless led to the 
charge which the hon. Member mentions. 
Mourning borders of any width may be 
placed upon the back of postcards, and 
in the circumstances, therefore, the Post- 
master General does not consider it 
necessary to make any change. <A card 
having a gilt or black edge merely, as 
distinct from border, would not be 
challenged. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware that postcards in 
countries other than Great Britain are 
sold at face value; and, whether, looking 
to the small cost involved, the Post- 
master General will take into considera- 
tion the advisability of selling thin 
postcards at face value, and thus 
enable a poor man to buy a single card 
for a jd. instead of {d. as at present ? 

Mr. HANBURY : TI beg to refer the 
hon. Member to the reply given to a 
similar question asked by him on March 
25 last, in which it was shown that the 
price of a postcard in the United 
Kingdom compares favourably with the 
price of a postcard in other countries. 
Holland makes a direct charge for the 
material. In France the card costs 10c. 
In Germany 20 cards cost the equivalent 
of ls, as against 11d. here. I agree with 
my predecessor at the Treasury in think- 
ing that it would not be fair to the 
private stationer to supply gratuitously 
the material of the official postcard. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST KABAREGA, 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): IT beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether Papers can be laid before Par- 


liament in continuation of Africa, 7, 
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showing the results of the recent opera- 
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tions against Kabarega. There would 
be no objection to laying Papers about 
the Masai attack, but we have not at 
present very much information on the 
subject. There are no Papers ready to 
be laid at this stage about the Uganda 
Railway. Active work is about to begin, 
the engineeers being upon the spot, and 
a large body of coolies being on their 
way from India. 


NORTH UIST. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, (1) whether he is aware 
that the Island of North Uist is the 
property of one landlord, and that Crown 
officials at Lochmaddy (North Uist), the 
seat of the sheriff court, are dependent 
upon this landlord for residence in the 
island; (2) whether he is aware that, 
at a trial held at that court in November 
last, the fact that the sheriff substitute 
was under notice of eviction, and that 
the Procurator Fiscal had already been 
evicted, was adduced by a solicitor as a 
reason for want of public confidence in 
the administration of the law; and, 
(3) whether it is proposed to take any 
steps to obtain for Crown officials security 
of tenure in their homes in the Island of 
North Uist ? 





| *THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
|CHARLES Prarson, Edinburgh and 
| St. Andrew’s Universities): I am aware 
\of the circumstances referred to in the 
| question. I cannot, however, admit the 

assumption that they do in any way 
affect the due administration of the law. 
| As the hon. Member must be aware, 
| there is no means of compelling proprie- 
|tors to grant feus, and there is no 
|intention at present of taking any such 
step on behalf of Crown officials as is 
| suggested in the third paragraph. 


1895, and containing a record of the | 
expedition against Kabarega in May, | 
1895, in which Captain Dunning was | 
killed, and of the later expedition ; also | 


CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 


Papers as to the recent attack on a 
convoy in Masailand, and Papers on the 
steps being taken towards the construc- 


to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether he is aware that 
men have been sent to Carrickmacross 





tion of the Uganda railroad ? workhouse, to be maintained by the 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY OF | ratepayers of that district, after spending 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 30 to 50 years in England and Scotland ; 
(Mr. Grorar Curzon, Lancashire, South-| and, if so, what steps will he take to put 


port): Papers were laid on Monday, |a stop to this practice ! 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL] mini in London. He was desirous that 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | the negotiations should be still more 
Cupuiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): If the | advanced before taking further steps, 
hon. Member will furnish me with the | but still, in any further steps, the Irish 
particulars of any recent cases of removals |Government would not be behindhand. 
from England to the Carrickmacross | 
workhouse under circumstances such as | 
those to which he refers, and inform me ND KIN 
of the names of the persons removed, SERVICE. 
the unions in England from which they) Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford E.); 
were sent, and when they were so I beg to ask the President of the Board 
removed, I will make inquiry with regard of Trade, what steps have been taken 


to them. I am in communication with|since August last, when he said the 


HOLYHEAD AND KINGSTOWN MAIL 


the authorities, both in Ireland and | matter was under consideration, to pro- 
Scotland, upon the subject. 


vide accommodation for  third-class 


passengers on the Irish mail service be- 


| tween Euston and Ireland via Holyhead 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCE. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been | 
drawn to the recent action of the North 
Eastern Railway Company in issuing a 
new reduced equitable mileage scale of | 
rates on their railways, applicable to the | 
transport of the grain produced by 
famers and of the fertilisers and feed- 
ing stuffs required by farmers, in five- 
ton lots; and, whether, in view of the 
expected stimulus thus given to trattic, 
evidenced already by the rise in the price 
of the shares of the North Eastern 
Company, he will use the influence of his 
Department to suggest a similar course 
to other Railway Companies, especially | 
to the Scotch Railway Companies ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have observed 
with satisfaction that the North Eastern 
Railway Company is taking action with | 
regard to Agricultural rates. As the 
hon. Member is no doubt aware, this im- 
portant subject has been engaging my 
personal attention. I have been in com- 
munication with the Chairmen of the 
principal companies having termini in 
London. These negotiations, which I 
hope may lead to a favourable result, are 
still going on, and I can assure my hon. | 
friend that T shall lose no opportunity of | 
pressing the necessity for action. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the right 
hon. gentleman if he would be good 
enough to direct that similar representa- 
tions be made to the Irish railway com- 
panies / 

Mr. RITCHIE said that at present 
he was only in communication with the 
Chairmen of the companies having ter- 


and Kingstown ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Board of 
Trade communicated both with the Post- 
master General and the Railway Com- 
pany on this subject. I am informed 


| that the subject has received the careful 


consideration of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. Owing to 
the conditions, however, on which these 
trains are run in pursuance of the con- 
tract with the Postmaster General, their 
varying length and weight from time to 
time to meet the exigencies of the Mail 
Services, and the circumstances generally 
affecting the facilities afforded to third 
class passengers to and from Ireland, the 
company regret that they cannot see 


their way to add extra vehicles to the 


trains. 

Mr. POWER inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was not aware that 
every other mail train leaving Euston 
carried third class passengers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE believed that was the 


fact, but having regard to the answers 


received from the London and North 
Western Railway Company, it was im- 
possible for the Board of Trade to take 
upon themselves the responsibility, even 
if they had the power, of ordering the 
London and North Western Company to 
add to the weight of their trains. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
asked, whether the right hon. gentleman 
was not aware that at the time of the 
negotiations respecting the mail con- 


tract this very suggestion was made ! 


Mr. RITCHIE was aware of the fact. 
He believed an endeavour was made to 


bring about the result which the Com- 


mittee desired, but the negotiations fell 
through in consequence of the reasons 
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urged by the London and North West- 
ern Railway Company, of which he had 
given a summary. Both the Postmaster 
General and the Board of Trade had 
endeavoured to bring about the result 
desired by the Committee, but had 
hitherto failed. 

Mr. FIELD asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would attempt to bring the 
London and North Western Company 
into line with all the other companies in 
this matter ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was only re- 
cently they had been in communication 
with the Company, and he was not pre- 
pared to say that at present they could 
urge the matter any further than they 
had done. 


Railways 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SALARIES 
(IRELAND.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Treland (1) the annual salary of 
«# workmistress in an Irish National 
school being only £12, could he state 


the amount of her annual results fees ; 


(2) will he consult the Commissioners of 
National Education (Ireland) relative to 
the necessity of having these salaries 
and fees reasonably increased, and, in 
case they recommend such an increase, 
will he take steps to give effect to their 
recommendations; (3) whether he is 
aware that in many National Schools, 
when the parents of industrial pupils 
are poor, the workmistress must supply 
them, at their own expense throughout 
the year, with the materials for the in- 
dustrial exercises, and (4) will he take 
steps to have this grievance removed ! 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is no fixed amount of results fees pay- 
able to workmistresses in National 
Schools. The fee for a pass in needle- 
work in the second class is sixpence, 
progressing to three shillings in the 
sixth class, and if a girl passed in each 
of these classes and the intermediate 
grades, the total fees would be 14s. 6d. 
Workmistresses are not employed for the 
full school day, and are recognised only 
in mixed schools. The National Board 
in 1886, with the sanction of the Trea- 
sury, increased the fixed salary of the 
work mistresses from £8 to £12, and I 
am not aware that any grounds exist 
for proposing a further increase, nor has 
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any recommendation in this regard been 
made by the National Board, though I 
shall be prepared to invite them to con- 
sider the matter. The Commissioners 
are not aware of any instances in which 
workmistresses have to supply materials, 
as alleged in the third paragraph of the 
question, and if any such case should be 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners, directions will be given for 
the discontinuance of the practice. 


VACCINATION COMMITTEE. 

CoLtoneL LONG (Worcestershire) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he can state 
how soon the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination, which has now 
been sitting for some years, is likely to 
be presented to the House ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply to in- 
quiries I am informed that the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination are actively 
engaged in the consideration of their 
Report, and hope to be able to present 
it before long. 


PARISH COUNCILS ELECTIONS. 

Mr. R. A. ALLISON (Cumberland, 
Eskdale) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
before the next elections for Parish 
Councils, he will withdraw the rule 
(made under the terms of the First 
Schedule of the Local Government Act, 
1894), which prescribed that a poll may 
be demanded by any one parochial 
elector ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It would be too 
late to alter the regulations in this 
matter now; but they will only apply 
to the elections in the coming month, 
and if I should find from the representa- 
tions received by me that there are sub- 
stantial grounds for any alteration in 
the right to demand a poll, [ will con- 
sider the question before any further 
general order is issued, and will take 
such steps as may appear to be necessary 
in the matter. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whe- 
ther he is aware that the charges on the 
Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
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Railway from Tullow to Dublin ordinary | 
rate is 7s. 10d. per ton, and special | 
6s. 9d. for six tons and upwards ; and | 
Carlow, which is four miles further, has | 
a lower rate, viz.: 7s. 6d. per ton ordin- 
ary, and 5s, 9d. per ton special for six 
tons and upwards ; whether, as the line 
from Baltinglass to Tullow is guaranteed, 
can the ratepayers be compelled to pay | 
their guarantee to subsidise a preferential 
rate from Carlow ; whether he is aware 
that when the Baltinglass and Tullow 
line was opened the corn merchants were | 
allowed to forward empty sacks free of 
charge to be loaded, but now they are 
charged 6s. 8d. per ton as returned 
empties ; whether he is aware that on) 
the Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford | 
line the rate is 3s. per ton for six tons) 
and upwards from New Ross, which is 
103 miles from Dublin, and from Wex- 
ford, which is 93 miles from Dublin ; 
whilst Tullow, which is only 54 miles 
from Dublin, is charged 6s. 9d. per ton 
for six tons and upwards; and whether 
the Board of Trade or the Railway Com- 
missioners can take any action to equalise 
such charges, and prevent preferential 
rates ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
not been directed to all the facts recited 
in the Question. The hon. Member will 
find a statement of the law relating to 
undue preference in cases of unequal 
tolls, rates and charges, in Section 27 of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 
and he will see that the Railway Com- 
missioners are entrusted with juris- 
diction. 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
reference to the letter from the Board to 
the Secretary of the Irish Cattle Traders’ 
and Stockowners’ Association, stating 
that the Board are not in a position to 
advise whether the provisions of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 
would apply to trattic conveyed from the 
(treat Northern Railway (Ireland) to 
Scotland, whether the Board of Trade 
are in a position to so advise ; and whe- 
ther the Board of Trade are the legally 
constituted authority for the carrying 
out of the provisions of the said Act ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The question raised 
by the hon. Member is one of the inter-| 
pretation of an Act of Parliament, and | 
is of a distinctly legal nature, as to which 


Mr, W. Field. 
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prepared to reply. 
| a long-established practice, certain work- 
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the Board of Trade are not in a position 
to advise. Under the Act referred to, 


the Board have certain powers, but these 
are of a strictly limited nature. 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 

Mr L. R. HOLLAND (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
Messrs. Yarrow’s machinery designs for 
the torpedo boat destroyer Havock were 
forwarded by the Admiralty, under the 
late Government, to competing firms 
without the previous knowledge or con- 
sent of Messrs. Yarrow ; and, if so, 
whether the Admiralty intend to con- 
tinue this system of distributing one 
firm’s designs among other firms with- 
out the consent of the firms whose de- 
signs they distribute ; whether, although 
Earl Spencer communicated with Mr. 
Yarrow, in August, 1894, to the effect 
that their success in first constructing 
vessels of the high speed of the Havock 
and Hornet would be remembered in the 
future, yet in the spring of 1895, when 
tenders were invited for improved ves- 
sels (of 30 knots speed), the Admiralty 
refused Messrs. Yarrow’s tender, al- 
though the original tender submitted by 
them was lower than the original tender 
sent in by another firm, who were suc- 
cessful in obtaining three boats after 
reducing their price: Whether, in re- 
spect to these tenders, the Admiralty 
was party to the modification of the 
tenders after they were. received ; and, 
if so, whether the Admiralty intend to 
continue this system: and, whether 
vessels of the same contract speed as the 
Hornet were subsequently ordered in the 
north, in some cases at prices between 
£3,000 to £5,000 per vessel more than 
that paid to Messrs. Yarrow for the 
Havock and Hornet, trom builders who 
were supplied by the Admiralty with 
Messrs. Yarrow’s designs ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : This question deals with 
facts long past and should have been 
addressed to our predecessors in office in 
the last Parliament, who had personal 
knowledge of them; but I am quite 
Tn accordance with 


ing drawings of machinery designed by 
the first makers of British torpedo-boat 
destroyers, including Messrs. Yarrow, 
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were communicated to firms who had 
entered into contracts with the Ad- 
miralty for later vessels. Those of 
Messrs. Yarrow were practically dupli- 
cates of machinery supplied to the Ad- 
miralty seven years before, as admitted 
by Mr. Yarrow to the Admiralty. In- 
dependently of this, however, and before 
that step was taken, Messrs. Yarrow 
and another London firm were distinctly 
told of the proposed action of the Ad- 
miralty in the following terms :— 


Extract from Admiralty 
16th, 1893. 


Letter of August 


“ T have further to state that while recognis- 
ing the good work done by your firm in the 
construction of torpedo vessels, it is considered 
desirable to encourage other firms in undertaking 
this class of work, It must therefore be under- 
stood that the Admiralty consider that they are 
entitled to make use of information in their 
possession respecting the torpedo-boat destroyer 
type as may appear necessary in the public 
interest.” 


No remonstrance followed at the time. 
Mr. Yarrow long afterwards stated that 
he had misunderstood this paragraph. 
As to the second question, the case as 
stated is absolutely misleading. Three 
firms were invited to tender, of whom 
two were London firms. The London 
firms, including Messrs. Yarrow, had 
sent in tenders over 16 per cent. and 18 
per cent. higher than the north country 
firm, which had tendered lowest. Their 
prices were clearly too high, as was 
shown by the result, for when the other 
London firm was offered three boats at 
£4,000 per boat less than its tender, it 
accepted the proposal without demur. 
Their original tender was slightly above 
that of Messrs. Yarrow. But a fact 
which the question suppresses is that an 
offer of the same reduction was made by 
the Admiralty to Messrs. Yarrow and 
declined. They were then offered three 
destroyers at exactly the same price as 
that accepted by the other London firm, 
and they declined again. In reply to 
the last paragraph, it is the fact that 
higher prices than those given for the 
Havock and Hornet were paid to other 
firms as well as to Messrs. Yarrow for 
boats put out to contract at a consider- 
ably later date, but in all cases the dis- 
placement and horse-power were greater 
than those of the Havock and Hornet, 
and the accepted designs were in many 
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instances entirely dissimilar to those of 
Messrs. Yarrow, and in no instance did 
the principal] dimensions correspond with 
those of the Havock and [Tornet. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) de- 
|sired to know whether it was not a fact 
|that Mr. Yarrow was sent for by the 
|late Government and asked to go to 
France to try and find out the designs 
\of French fast torpedo-hoat destroyers, 
and whether Mr. Yarrow did not sue- 
'ceed and submit the designs to her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government ! 
| Tare FIRST LORD or true AD- 
| MIRALTY said, that he was not at 
| . . 
| the Admiralty at that time, but there 
| was nothing inconsistent in the state- 
ment he had made. The late Govern- 
jment frankly appreciated the services 
‘rendered by Mr. Yarrow, and if his 
|tenders were too high that was not the 
| fault of the Government. 
|; Mr. ALLAN asked whether it was 
‘not a fact that £38,000 had been paid 
| by the Government for a form of tor- 
| pedo-boat which Mr. Yarrow offered to 
| build for £34,500 ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY said the two forms of boats 
referred to were not identical. The 
boat tendered for by the firm in the 
north of England was greater in dis- 
placement and in horse-power than that 
of the other. 





} 
| 


SIAM. 


| Mr T. R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 
|deenshire, E.) : I beg to ask the Under 
|Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he will lay upon the Table 
Papers and Correspondence relating to 
the Agreement respecting Siam recently 
concluded with France, and will include 
in them the communications on the sub- 
ject with the Government of India ? 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would include a copy of the Convention 
between China and France of the 20th 
of June 1895, which was material to 
the appreciation of the agreement 
between France and this country. 
*Mr. CURZON: May I ask hon. 
Members, where possible, to help 
me to give them a proper answer by 
giving at least one day’s notice of their 
questions? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is 
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not proposed to lay Papers and corre- 
spondence relating to the recent agree- 
ment with regard to Siam. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was not aware 
that the new agreement between France 
and this country referred specifically to 
a convention which was made between 
China and France on the 20th of June, 
1895. It was impossible to appreciate 
the effect of the agreement without hav- 
ing a copy of that convention. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
not aware that the papers have already 
been laid before the French Parliament 
in the form of a Yellow-book, and that 
they might be quoted from ? 

*Mr. CURZON : No, Sir, I am not 
aware of it, because it is not a fact. The 
Papers laid before the French Parlia- 
ment in the form of a Yellow-book are 
the same Papers that have already been 
published in this country, and consist 
of a declaration agreed upon by the two 
(iovernments, with the addition of a letter 
fromthe Foreign Minister of France to the 
French Minister for the Colonies. This 
letter corresponds with the letter from 
Lord Salisbury to the Marquess of 
Dufferin. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether it was not a fact that the 
agreement had been published in France 
in the form of a Yellow-book ? 

*Mr. CURZON said that was so, but 
what he said was that no correspond- 
ence connected with the agreement had 
been presented. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could lay on 
the table the correspondence between 
the Home and Indian Governments, as 
Lord Salisbury had stated in the House 
of Lords that the Government of India 
had given its assent to the arrangement 
that had been made. 

*Mr. CURZON said it was not usual 
to lay on the table of the House such 
correspondence as that referred to. He 
hoped, however, to have an opportunity 
of speaking upon the agreement, and he 
should then be ready to give the hon. 
Member and the House all information 
possible as to the attitude of the Indian 
Government on the matter. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked what 
objection there was to lay a copy of the 
convention on the Table of the House. 


Mr. Curzon. 


Cyclists. 
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CURZON said there was no 


Cyclists, 
*Mr. 


objection whatever to do so, and it 
would shortly appear in all probability 
in the Treaty Series. g 


BELFAST LOUGH LIGHTS. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he is aware that the 
beacon erected by Mr. Wright, in 1854, 
on the North Briggs Reef at the en- 
trance of Belfast Lough, was washed 
away by the gale of 22nd December, 
1894 ; and that, although this beacon is 
of the greatest importance to vessels 
entering Belfast Lough, yet as it is out- 
side the boundaries within which the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners _ have, 
by Act of Parliament, power to expend 
any money, they cannot replace it: 
And, whether, under these  circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade, or the 
Board of Trish Lights Commissioners, 
will do so? : 

Mr. RITCHIE: 
the Board of Trade has been called to 
this matter by the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners. The Commissioners of 
Irish Lights decline to re-erect this 
beacon on the ground that it is a local 
seamark, and the Board of Trade have 
no statutory power to issue any direc-* 
tions in the matter, nor have they any 
power to replace the beacon or funds at 
their disposal for the purpose. The 
Board will, however, communicate with 
the Irish Lights Commissioners on the 
subject. 


The attention of 


CYCLISTS. 

Mr. RAWSON SHAW (Halifax) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether, owing 
to the continued accidents caused to 
pedestrians by cyclists, he will take 
practical and speedy steps to remedy this 
growing danger to the public by giving 
strict injunctions to the police to use 
every endeavour to ascertain the correct 
name and address of those who cause 
these accidents, so that they may at any 
rate be obliged to explain their conduct - 
if called upon ? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RID- 
LEY : The Metropolitan Police already 
have instructions to do their best to_ 
prevent such aecidents and enforce the 
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provisions of the law relating to bicycles} Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
and tricycles, and I have no reason to| right hon. Gentleman say what the 
suppose that other police forces are negli- | number of the British guard is, how long 
gent in this respect. No plan enforce-|the Russian occupation is expected to 
able by the police has yet been suggested | last, and whether any communication 
which will insure that correct names and | has been made to the Russian Govern- 
addresses are given by these or any other | ment with respect to it ? 
offenders. *Mr. CURZON : I have no informa- 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked tion as to the number of the British 
whether any regulation could be made} guard, but, if the hon. Gentleman 
by which the names of the owners and desires, I will obtain it for him. I 
numbers could be placed on the ma- | Cannot answer as to the duration of the 
chines’ as on the old taxed carts, and | Russian occupation, because I see no 
whether a permanent continuous-ring- | reason to believe that it is an occupation, 
ing bell could be fixed on each bicycle. |and, so far as I know, no representation 
‘ee MATTHEW WHITE “RID- | Pas been —— to the Russian 
LEY : I am perfectly willing, so far as | xovernment on t 1e matter. : PEE 
 Depivineas ie concerned, to con. | MR. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWED 
sider any practical suggestion made to! ill the right hon. Gentleman say 
me, because I think it is quite desirable rege see va ve that a rae of 
arpa eae ‘ “a asked for Russian protection ! 
that something should be done. *Mr. CURZON: I at seo ge tn 
far true that the King of Korea asked 
KOREA. for the protection and refuge of the 
Me. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN Russian Legation in Seoul. Beyond 


‘ oe dgh {that I have no information. 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, whether the Foreign Office has DR. JAMESON. 


any information as to theallegedlanding} yp, THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
of a Russian force at Chemulpo, in shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 


— and — it woe ~_ hve Secretary of State for the Colonies, if he 
the Kine of K 7 . ny a ke can officially furnish the House with the 
© Aing O Korea is at presems & number of those killed and wounded 
Russian Legation! Whether British, during the late raid into the Transvaal 
American, and French forces have been | territory ? 
landed and have proceeded to Seoul?! ype ‘ys. CHAMBERLAIN: Accord- 
And, whether the Russian Minister has | ing to my latest information, 21 of Dr. 
am that ben Hing of Korea asked ye Jameson’s force were killed in action or 
ussian protection in consequence of | died subs thee 
recent disturbances at Seoul ; and, if not, faite kechek etre de 
what was beg occasion for the landing of | wounds or sickness. TI have no official 
their forces ? | Statement of the Burgher losses, but they 
*Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Con-| are reported to have been four or five. 
sul-General at Seoul has reported that Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask Mr. 
100 sailors were landed at Chemulpo Attorney General, whether, in the event 
from a Russian man-of-war and pro- |6t Dr. Jameson claiming to be tried in 
ceeded to Seoul on the 10th, and that | his native country, and, according to the 
_ King _ Korea took ay Ns the | Laws of ee Pil an alleged os 
ussian Legation on the 11th. Aj|committed in a foreign country, the 
British guard was subsequently landed | Government will grant his request ? 
at the request of the Consul-General for; THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
the protection of the British Legation.; Richarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) : 
We have no information of any Ameri-;The question of the hon. Member is 
can or French forces having been landed. | purely hypothetical, but I may add that 
‘ We have heard that the reason given by | I must decline to answer any questions 
the King for his action was the political | respecting the proceedings which are 
situation in Seoul and the consequent | now about to be commenced against Dr. 
danger to himself and family. ‘Jameson. [ Cheers. 
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UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. J. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, if he can state the 
approximate amount of unclaimed divi- 
dends in the hands of chartered account- 
ants acting as trustees of estates in 
liquidation ? And whether it is possible 
to make such persons accountable to the 
Board of Trade annually for any such 
unclaimed dividends in their possession ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Trustees in bank- 
ruptey, and liquidators of companies are 
already accountable to the Board of 
Trade for any dividends that have re- 
mained unclaimed for a period of six 
months from the date of declaration. 
Trustees under deeds of arrangement are 
not so accountable, and I am unable to 
say what amount of unclaimed dividends 
they mav have in their possession. 


CUITLANDERS OF JOHANNESBERG. 


Mr. E. F. G. HATCH (Lancashire, 
Gorton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether a Petition 
presented by the Uitlanders of Johannes- 
berg to Sir Henry Loch in 1894, praying 
him to bring their grievances before Her 
Majesty’s Government, was received by 
the then Secretary of State ; and, in the 
event of this being the case, whether it 
might be laid upon the Table of the 
House, together with the reply, if any, 
given to it ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The Peti- 
tion referred to was presented to Parlia- 
ment at the time it was received, and 
constitutes the Parliamentary Paper 
C. 7,554. The object of the Petitioners 
was to ask the intervention of the High 
Commissioner in procuring their relief 
from the liability to be commandeered, 
which they represented as an injustice, 
seeing that they had none of the rights 
of citizenship. 


by the High Commissioner. 


TREASURY COUNSEL. 

Mr. J. F. OSWALD: I beg toask Mr. 
Attorney General, whether he is aware 
of the practice of Treasury Counsel 
making statements of alleged facts (not 
proved or previously adjudicated upon) 
to the prejudice of prisoners after con- 


{COMMONS} 


This matter was satis- | 
factorily arranged for them at the time 
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viction and before sentence, and caleu- 
lated to influence the judge unfavourably 
towards them ; and, whether steps will 
be taken to stop such practice ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
practice is not correctly stated in the 
hon, and learned Member's quastion . It 
has for many years been the custom, 
after a prisoner has been convicted and 
before he is sentenced, for the presiding 
Judge to ask for information as to the 
antecedents of the prisoner. This in- 
formation is given on the report of 
responsible people by counsel, whether 
instructed by the Treasury or not. Such 
statements are by no means invariably 
calculated to prejudice prisoners. The 
wisdom of such a practice is for the 
Judges, and, in my opinion, it would not 
be desirable in the interests of convicted 
prisoners to put an end to such practice. 

Mr. OSWALD said he should take 
an early opportunity of calling attention 
to this matter. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE 
(ASH WEDNESDAY). 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) moved: “That this House 
do meet to morrow at Two of the clock. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 276; 
Noes, 108.—(Division List, No. 5.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (ADJOURNED 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS). 

Ordered, That the Order of the Day 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate on 
the Address in Answer to Her Majesty’s 
Speech have precedence this day of the 
Notices of Motions, and To-morrow of 
the other Orders of the Day.—/( First 
Lord of the Treasury.) 


MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented, 
and read 1* :— 


LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT. 
sill to amend the Licensing Acts, brought in 
by Mr. Broadhurst, Sir John Brunner, Mr. 
Logan, Mr. M’Laren, Mr. Hazell, and Mr. 
Thomas Bayley ; to be read 2*upon Wednesday, 
4th March.—{ Bill 79.] 
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COLONIAL MARRIAGES. 


Bill to legalise certain Colonial Marriages, 
brought in by General Laurie, Mr. Lyttelton, 
Colonel Mellor, Sir William Dunn, Mr. Thomas 
Curran, Mr. Finch-Hatton, Mr. Hogan, Sir 
Barrington Simeon, Mr. Paulton, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, Mr. Verney, and Mr. Faithfull Begg ; 
to be read 2® npon Tuesday, 10th March.— 
[Bill 80. } 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES, 


Bill to provide for the appointment of Judicial 
Trustees, and otherwise to amend the Law re- 
specting the Administration of Trusts and the 
Liability of Trustees, brought in by Sir Howard 
Vincent, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Butcher, Sir 
(ieorge Osborne Morgan, Mr. H. D. Greene, and 
Mr. Kimber; to be read 2° upon Thursday, 27th 
Febrnary.-—[ Bill 81. ] 


MILITIA, 


Bill to make better provision for the Militia, 
and with reference to the Law of Ballot for that 
Force, brought in by Captain Grice-Hutchinson, 
Colonel Brookfield, Major Rasch, and Colonel 
Sandys; to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 10th 
March.—[Bill 82.] 


PAYMENT OF JURORS. 


Bill to provide for the payment of Jurors, 
brought in by Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Abel 
Thomas, Mr. Lambert, Mr. M‘Kenna, and Mr. 
Evans ; to be read 2° upon Thursday, 5th March. 
—[Bill 83.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament : 


“We take this opportunity of expressing. to 
Your Majesty our deep concern at the sad afilic- 
tion with which Your Majesty has been visited 
in the death of His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry Maurice of Battenberg: 
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“ We desire to assure Your Majesty and Her 
Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg 
of our sincere participation in the general are 
of sorrow for the heavy bereavement whic 
Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s family have 
sustained by the loss of a Prince who was re- 
garded with universal affection and esteem by 
Your Majesty’s subjects.” —- (Mr. George 
Goschen.) 


Speech. - 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
Question, to add the words,— 


“And we humbly express the regret of this 
House ‘that no reference is e in Your 
Majesty’s Speech to Questions specially affecting 
the interests of the fishing populations in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” — (Mr, 
Weir). 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there added.” 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire), in resuming the Debate, regretted 
that the Secretary for Scotland was not 
a Member of that House. He did not 
make this observation because he would 
say a word against the very courteous 
Gentlemen who represented Scotland on 
the Treasury Bench. He was sure the 
Lord Advocate and his colleague would 
in all matters give very careful attention 
to Scotch affairs. The reason why he 
much regretted the Secretary for Seot- 
land was not in the House of Commons, 
was hecause measures affecting Scotland 
to which they attached so much impor- 
tance were in a great degree matters of 
public money, and if the Secretary for 
Scotland was not there, it made it all 
the more difficult for the Scotch Mem- 
bers to get at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was bad enough if they had 
to get at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer second-hand and induce the 
Secretary for Scotland to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but it 
was even worse now, because they had to 
persuade the Lord Advocate to persuade 
the Secretary for Scotland in another 
House, and then come back and _ per- 
suade the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances they found it difficult to 
get a proper hearing of their claims for 
public money for very necessary purposes. 
They had great financial grievances in 
Scotland. They believed that the Trea- 
sury committed towards Scotland ‘the 
fault of the Dutch in giving too little 
and asking too much.’’ About a 
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million sterling a year was drawn from 
Scotland more than ought to be drawn. 
The last Government gave the Scottish 
Members reason to hope that there would 
be a financial inquiry as to the relations 
between Scotland and the Treasury. He 
hoped that some such inquiry would be 
established, because until the financial 
relations between England and Scot- 
land—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
That Amendment applies solely to the 
fishing population and their wants. 
Originally it was drawn, as the hon. 
Member knows, to include the crofting 
and fishing populations, but the refer- 
ence to the crofting population being out 
of order, owing to a Bill which has been 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
Ross-shire, the Debate must be confined 
strictly to the limits within which it 
now stands. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN said, he 
referred to the financial aspect of ,the 
question, because the fishing needs of 
the population depended almost entirely 
on the money question. He wanted to 
show that if there was an equitable 
arrangement abundant money would be 


forthcoming for the needs of the fishing 
population. The answer had always been 


that no money was available. As to the 
special needs of the fishing population of 
Scotland, the question of life and death 
with these men was that of harbour 
accommodation. He distinguished be- 
tween two classes of fishery harbours. 
In the first place there were local fishery 
harbours—what might be called com- 
mercial fishery harbours—to supply 
the needs of different local centres. 
The management of such harbours 
was undertaken by the Scottish 
Fishery Board, and they had only 
£3,000 a year, a sum which for the 
whole of Scotland was an absurdity. In 
helping to improve those harbours or to 
make new ones it was reasonable that 
the locality should be called upon to 
assist in raising funds for that purpose. 
The money raised by loan could be repaid 
by harbour dues. He had no complaint 
to make against the Secretary for 
Scotland or the Fishery Board under 
this head. They had given courteous 
attention to the representations. But 
the second class of harbour was 
the boat refuge harbour, sufficient for 
fishing boats to run in at all states 


Sir W. Wedderburn. 


{COMMONS} 
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of the tide in time of danger and storm, 
harbours not intended for any commer- 
cial profit, but intended to save life and 
property. It was impossible for the loca] 
people to provide such refuges. It was 
the duty of the Government to provide 
them out of Imperial Funds. This 
subject had been brought before the 
attention of the House periodically for half 
acentury. First of all, there had heen 
some catastrophe where many lives had 
been lost; next, there had been an Inquiry 
ordered and recommendations had been 
made; thirdly, they were told that no 
money was available. This was the usual 
dreary round followed ; the question was 
then shelved and no more was heard of 
it until there was another terrible storm 
and loss of life. The first great disaster 
of which they had Parliamentary record 
took place in 1848. On that occasion 
a herring fleet was overtaken by a terrible 
storm and 100 fishermen were drowned, 
leaving 47 widows and 161 orphans 
unprovided for. An Inquiry afterwards 
took place and the Report, was made by 
Admiral Washington, the Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty. In that Report it 
was stated that :— 


“the want of good harbours accessible at all 
times is the grand cause of loss to life and pro- 
perty in the increased risk ‘connected with our 
tisheries.” 


He then stated that £3,000 a year was 
quite inadequate, and the recommendation 
made by the Admiral was that £10,000 


a year should be allowed for a few years. 


“This amount, steadily laid out on piers and 
harbours, would do much to remedy the want 
and place the fisheries of the east of Scotland 
on a par with those on more favoured coasts.” 


But nothing was doneto give an increased 
grant. Things went on in the same 
way until the next catastrophe occurred 
in February, 1857. <A great storm arose, 
and nine boats from Buckie alone were 
lost; 42 fishermen were drowned, leaving 
27 widows and 79 orphans. On that 
oceasion also an Inquiry was made. 
A Special Commission was appointed 
under the chairmanship of a dis- 
tinguished Member of _ this House, 
Mr. James Wilson. Similar findings 
and recommendations were made. The 
exact amount recommended was £9,300 
a year as the smallest amount necessary 
to provide harbour accommodation. 
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Again nothing was done; no money was 
forthcoming. In October, 1864, a great 
disaster took place. On that occasion a 
north-east gale arose, and there was no 
protection from such a gale along the 
coast of the Moray Firth. There being 
absolutely no place of refuge along 60 
miles of coast from 
Cromarty, the sudden springing up of 
a north-east gale meant to the fisher- 
men not only danger but certain death. 
Not only was the danger great, but the 
numbers of the fishing population and 
the value of the property were in excess 
of any other locality in these islands. 
The hoats and gear were recently 
valued at no less than £200,000, 
and Sir Mount-Stuart Grant Duff had 
stated that there were sometimes as 
many as 10,000 persons afloat at one 
time on the Moray Firth. The facts of 
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the case were not denied, the necessity 
was not denied, the duty of Government 
was not denied, but the answer constantly 
returned to the demand of the fishing 
population was that there was no money. 
He maintained that it was one of the 
primary duties of Government to protect 


the lives, property and industry of meri- 
torious citizens, and it would be hard 
indeed, if the small amount demanded by 
these humble and honest persons was 
not forthcoming with cheerfulness and 
gladness for so good a purpose.  For- 
tunately there was a possibility of meet- 
ing the need in a simple and easy fashion. 
Not far from Buckie, at a place called 
Craigenroan, there was a bay and a reef 
of rocks which might at very small cost 
he made a complete harbour of refuge. 
This place had been favourably reported 
on not only by Messrs, Stephenson, but 
by the Government engineer very re- 
cently indeed. The bay was a natural 
harbour, with a very good bottom and 
plenty of water, and all that was wanted 
was the construction of a breakwater to 
join the reefs of rock to the shore, in 
order to afford splendid protection in a 
north-east gale. If the reef he had 
described had to be built up artificially 
it would cost £100,000, so that it might 
be said that nature had benevolently 
contributed £100,000 to the work, 
and all that they asked from the 
Government was a grant of £23,000 
more, in order to make a real place of 
refuge for fishermen when in danger of 
their lives, If there was great need for 
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this in former days the need was very 
much greater now. In the first place, 
'the boats were very much larger, they 
‘could not be beached as the small 
| boats used to be, and, finally, there were 
|many more of them. ‘The value of the 
‘boats must be three times what it was 
30 years ago. Therefore, in every way 
the need for harbour accommodation 
was very much greater. In Buckie alone 
there was a fleet of 756 boats, and 
upwards of 2,000 men and_ boys 
were engaged in the industry. It 
had been computed that if the 
nets belonging to this one district 
were spread out, they would cover an 
area of ten square miles ; and that the 
lines used in the line fishing, if tied 
end by end, would go half round the 
globe. The fishing industry brought 
great wealth tothe country. It produced 
a race of men who were almost the only 
trained seafaring men we possessed to man 
the Navy in timeof war. The very least 
the country could do was to prevent 
these brave and skilful men from being 
sacrificed periodically in the way they 
were. The Treasury had a surplus of 
some £9,000,000 of hard cash available 
for distribution in various ways, and he 
trusted the Government would give to the 
claim he had put forward all the weight 
it deserved, that they would take up the 
subject in a thorough way, and none of 
them would grudge the Government any 
credit or popularity they might gain by 
such action. The question of trawling 
in the Moray Firth had lately come into 
prominence, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would deal with it very carefully. 
As the matter was to a certain extent 
sub judice, he would not go into details. 
But he wished to say that the excite- 
ment that had been aroused all along the 
coast from the incursion of trawlers was 
very deep-seated and real. The excelu- 
sion of trawlers from the Moray Firth 
ought to be both effective and permanent, 
and at present it was neither the one nor 
the other. The gunboats employed were 
not the proper kind of vessels to police 
the waters. There ought to be swift 
boats, carrying practical fishermen, who 
could guide the operations necessary to put 
down the poaching. The law was bound 
to see that the restrictions it imposed 
were observed ; and the people who had 
caused so much ill-feeling ought to meet 
with very summary punishment indeed. 
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The wealthy proprietors of these trawlers 
showed an indecent haste in rushing in 
their boats into the Moray Firth directly 
they learnt the bye-law excluding them 
might be defective. They did not even 
give the line-fishermen time to remove 
their lines. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think these remarks are hardly germane 
to the Amendment. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN said, that 
in the first year after the exclusion of 
the trawlers, the supply of fish was plen- 
tiful, though small; in the second year 
the size was moderate; and in the third 
year the fishermen were congratulating 
themselves on a still greater improve- 
ment, when the trawlers rushed in and 
did irreparable mischief. The feeling 
aroused was so strong, that if the fisher- 
men had not been the most law-abiding 
people, there would have been serious 
trouble. But under very trying circum- 


stances they behaved with the greatest 
self-control ; and the Government ought 
to consider that as a reason for listening 
to their grievances. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : I do not propose to deal at 
length with the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down ; but I wish 
to make an appeal to him and the other 
Scotch Members upon the subject of 
the Amendment now before the House. 
I can hardly complain of the hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing before us what he 
regards—and in some respects legiti- 
mately—as the grievances of those 
who sent him here. But at the same 
time this is an Amendment to the 
Address, and the language of it neces- 
sarily complains of the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. There is no 
ground for that complaint whatever 
[Cheers| ; and it has been made under 
an entire misconception of the policy of 
the Government in regard to Scotland. 
The last part of the hon. Member’s ob- 
servations were not addressed to the ques- 
tion of legislation at all; and I am sure 
that neither he nor his friends are so 
unreasonable as seriously to complain of 
the fact that no mention is made in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech that certain 
bye-laws in respect of the Moray Firth 
have not proved effective. [Laughter 


Sir W. Wedderburn. 
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and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is not a rea- 
sonable complaint to make. Wee recog. 
nise as much as the hon. Member the 
injury which has been done to the line- 
fishermen. We are as anxious as he is 
to protect the interests of the line-fisher- 
men. When I was Secretary for Scot- 
land I initiated a policy of excluding from 
the operations of trawlers large areas of 
sea where these line-fishermen carried on 
their industry; and that policy has since 
not been confined to one side of the House 
or the other. It has been adopted by pre- 
vious Governments, and we are proposing 
to pursue it. At this very moment the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland has gone 
to Scotland to endeavour—and with good 
hope of success—to induce the Courts 
to reverse the decision come to with 
regard to the Moray Firth. (Cheers, | 
Under these circumstances, to make a 
complaint that we have not introduced 
that topic into the Queen’s Speech is 
both to show an ignorance of what is 
commonly put in the Quveen’s Speech, 
and also to ignore the genuine efforts 
of the Government to meet the wishes 
of the hon. Member and those whom he 
represents. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I made 
no complaint of the action of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to the bye-laws. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Member spoke in fa- 
vour of an Amendment which asked the 
House to express its regret that no men- 
tion is made in the Speech of questions 
specially affecting the interests of the 
fishing populations. If the hon. Mem- 
ber makes no complaint of the action of 
the Government in regard to the traw- 
lers, what possible justification has he 
for introducing the subject into a speech 
in support of what amounts to a vote of 
censure on the Government in respect of 
that subject? [Sir W. WeppERBURN: 
‘Hear, hear!’’ ‘‘ Harbours.’’] I 
turn to the earlier part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, and there I take up some- 
what different ground. The Amendment 
complains that there is no reference made 
in the Speech to questions specially 
affecting the fishing populations of the 
Islands and Highlands. There is a 
distinct reference to a Bill which, among 
others, has this very object. It is not, I 
admit, evident in the title of the Bill, 
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but it is so, In this Bill there are 
provisions having for their object the 
using of public money for the purpose of 
aiding the poor fishing populations of | 
Scotland and England. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) : What Bill is it ? 
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*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 
deenshire, E.) said, the First Lord of 
the Treasury had hardly fairly treated 
the Amendment or the speeches deliv- 
ered in support of it. Amendments to 
the Address were not necessarily com- 
plaints of want of definite action on the 


Tut FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : When the Light Railways Bill 


part of the Government, or expressions 
of want of confidence in their legislation, 
comes before the House the hon. Mem-| but were often, as in this case, brought 
ber will be able to see what the provisions | forward purposely to endeavour to ob- 
are. He was told by the Lord Advocate | tain from the responsible spokesmen of 
that the objects of the Bill were what I| the Government information as to the 
have deseribed them to be—toadvance the | line of policy they intended to pursue in 
interests of the fishing populations in regard to a definite subject, which in 
those cases where improved communica-|the present instance was the fishing 
tions may be expected to do so. In ad- industries of Scotland. He was bound to 
dition to that Bill we have great hopes | say that the First Lord of the Treasury 
of being able to carry through success- offered very scant and meagre fare 
fully the Great Mallaig Railway scheme. | indeed to the fishing population of Scot- 
Negotiations are still going on between land. He had expected something better 
the railway companies concerned and the from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and until | right hon. Gentleman had told the 








they are completed we cannot finally say | House that what the Government were 
that the Bill will be proceeded with. | prepared to do was to bring forward a 


But we have declared our policy, and we | scheme of light railways, to apply to the 
have every hope of being able to carry it | whole of Great Britain and possibly the 
into effect. It does seem to be rather! Mallaig railway scheme. In regard to the 
hard that the Government, who have! latter scheme, which was to advance a 
proposed these schemes for expending | quarter of a million to the North British 
public money in the interests of the | Railway Company, all he would say was 
fishing populations, should be subject that it had been opposed by him and 
toan Amendment which asks the House|other Scottish Members in the past. 
to declare that we have not done any- | Then, with regard to light railways, he 
thing in the matter. [‘* Hear, hear ! ” | would like to ask what possible benefit 
It is quite true that neither of the mea- | would they confer on the fishing popula- 
sures to which I have alluded deals with | tion of Scotland if they were carried out 
the question of harbours. But I do not! through the length and breadth of Great 
say that that question will not be taken! Britain. Of course, they in Scotland 
into consideration by the Government. would welcome a scheme for light rail- 
Everything cannot be done at once, oF | were ; but to say that the fishing com- 
in one Session; and we may at least munity were to be satisfied with a pro- 
appeal to Scotch Members whether, | posal for light railways for Great Britain 
after the general statement I have made, |—as the Government policy in regard 
we are really open to the charge which | to fisheries—was preposterous, and was 
those who move and support the Amend- | contrary to the hopes held out by 
ment desire to press on the House. | the supporters of the Government at the 


[‘‘Hear, hear !’’| We have the keenest | 
interest in the fishing districtsof Scotland. | 
Wehave recognised to the full the social 
value of these great fishing populations, 
and the economic value of the results of 
their labour, and the House need not be 
afraid that we shall not, as time and 
Opportunity occur, do our best to for- 
ward those interests. [Cheers. ] 


General Election. There was no doubt 
that the reopening of Moray Firth to 
trawling had given a great stimulus to 
the whole question of the regulation of 
trawling; and meetings were being held 
all along the coasts of Scotland claiming 
that the Government should carry out 
the intentions of the Bill introduced last 
year—which was recommended by many 
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Committees—to extend the territorial 
limit for fishing purposes. He thought 
Scotland owed a debt of gratitude to the 
present Secretary for Scotland, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, for having, as he 
stated in a recent speech, urged the 
Foreign Office to apply to the various 
Powers adjoining the North Sea, to take 
joint action with a view to an Interna- 
tional regulation for an extension of the 
territorial limit to 13 miles, or such 
other distance as might be agreed upon. 
That was a good bit of practical work 
done ; and he asked the Government 
whether any substantial progress had 
been made in the negotiations with the 
Maritime Powers interested in the ques- 
tion? The want of sufficient harbours 
was a very old grievance indeed ; and 
yet the First Lord had not said a single 
word of comfort on that subject. He 
believed that the Secretary of Scotland 
was also alive to the claims of many 
parts of Scotland for harbours, and he 
did not believe it would be Lord Bal- 
four’s fault if satisfaction were not done 
the country in that matter. Fishing 


harbours were wanted practically all 


over the Scottish coasts, but more par- 
ticularly on the north-east coast. The 
fishing population of that coast had pre- 
eminent claims upon the attention of the 
Government for two reasons. In the 
first place they helped themselves, and 
therefore deserved assistance ; and, se- 
condly the fishing of the north-east coast 
amounted to 75 per cent. of the fishing 
of the whole coast of Scotland. Yet 
the north-east coast was worse off 
in regard to harbours ; and was also the 
part of the coast that was most subjected 
to violent storms. What they wanted 
was what had been recommended from 
time to time; and was last recommended 
by the fishing report of 1893, namely, 
that a more substantial grant should be 
given to the Fishery Board, so that the 
Board should be able not to erect a 
harbour here and there, but to devise 
and carry out a large and definite 
scheme which would adequately meet 
the demands of the fishing population 
along the coast of Seotland. That was 
what they wanted, and that was what 
he still hoped they would get, notwith- 
standing the discouraging reply of the 
First Lord. 
The House divided: Ayes, 
Noes, 267.—(Division List, No. 5.) 
Mr. 7. R. Buchanan. 
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Major JAMESON (Clare, W.) 
moved to add at the end of the Ques- 
tion :— 

“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the refusal of the Government to concede 
the demands made on behalf of the Christian 
Brothers and other denominational schools in 
Ireland has inflicted a great injustice-on these 
schools, and disappointed the hopes of an over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people.” 


He said he believed and hoped that 
many hon. Members opposite who, like 
himself were, connected with the Epis- 
copal Church of Ireland, would vote for 
the Amendment, for he felt convinced 
they would concur with those who were 
desirous that an anomalous grievance 
should be done away with ; and cer- 
tainly all who were desirous that the 
Roman Catholics should receive full 
emancipation from all disabilities would 
vote with him. He would not say any- 
thing to raise party feeling ; he would 
say nothing that could in any way raise 
rancorous feelings of religious hatred 
which he trusted were in TIveland buried 
for ever. The Christian Brothers had 
agreed that their schools, which were 
admitted by everybody to be among the 
best conducted, should be inspected by 
an officer of the State and that 
the pupils should be classified by those 
who examined them. They also agreed 
to separate secular from religious in- 
struction and with regard to the books 
used in their schools they were willing 
to submit them to the Board of 
National Education. . They were willing 
to remove from their books any matter 
which might be considered to be con- 
troversial, and to make special regu- 
lations whenever Protestant children 
attended their schools. He thought most 
Members of the House would agree with 
him that no men could do more than the 
Christian Brothers had offered to do. 
They had always been ready to sacrifice 
their personal feelings to the cause of 
education and to the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; they had set a noble example 
of self-sacrifice and self-denial, and were 
entitled not only to equal treatment 
with other Voluntary Schools, but to the 
admiration and the gratitude of the 
country. He believed that a large ma- 
jority of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland were in favour of 
the grants being given to the Christian 
| Brothers. He would ask the House to 
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recollect that the Commissioners were 
composed half of Protestants and half of 
Roman Catholics, and yet in a Roman 
Catholic country like Ireland, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the Commis- 
sioers of National Education, the 
schools were still without the grant. 
There was a clause known as_ the 
 Time-table ’’ conscience _ clause. 
Many Members of the House had 
heard of a praying wheel that was used 
by some of the native tribes of Northern 
India. But could they understand in 
this Nineteenth Century of civilization 
—in a country like England, boasting of 
its religion and civilization, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to regulate 
the religion and the conscience of the 
Irish people by a time-table? What he 
asked was, that this time-table religion 
might cease, and that the religion 
taught by Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic teachers alike might be the true real 
belief, that had come to each for count- 
less generations, instead of this 
wretched automatic unreal ‘‘ time- 
table,’’ that was but a parody and an 
insult to the name of Religion. He 
would read the words of the present 
Prime Minister, and he failed to under- 
stand how Lord Salisbury could resist 
the appeal. In October, 1885, in one 
of his most celebrated speeches he said :— 
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“As to religious education I am not speaking 
for my own alone. What I believe I would ex- 
tend equally to the Nonconformist of Wales and 
tothe Roman Catholic of Ireland. But I do 
claim that whatever Church or form of Chris- 
tianity they belong to, there should be given 
the opportunity to educate the people in the 
belief of the Christianity they profess, instead 
of giving them a lifeless boiled down unreal 
religious teaching.” 


Believe me the essence of true religious 
teaching was that the teacher should 
believe that which he taught and should 
deliver it as he believes it—the whole 


measure of truth, It was against this 
hoiled-down, lifeless, unreal religion, 
this religion by time-table—this endeav- 
ouring to control conscience by the same 
method that they did a railway, that 
he was protesting against now. It was 
a religion that he regarded as ‘‘a 
stained window that obscures the light,’’ 
as “‘a passage that leads to nothing.’’ 
It may be urged by hon. Members 
opposite that when they, the representa- 
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tives of Ireland, asked for Home 
Rule, for Local Self Government, for 
the Municipal Franchise, that they could 
grant these to Ireland because the unity 
of the Empire might be endangered. 
But would any Member opposite assert 
that the teaching to the children of 
Treland of those great Christian truths, 
believed in by their forefathers, would 
in any way impair the peace, the pros- 
perity and the happiness of Ireland, or 
that a lifeless boiled-down ‘‘ time-table ’’ 
religion could alone preserve the unity of 
the Empire. He asked them therefore 
to remove from the schools of the Christ- 
ian Brothers, from these noble, simple 
teachers of Trish children, the stigma of 
inequality that reflected not on them but 
on the Government of the country, and 
to say to them, who had cried for years, 
‘*the shadow of the Cross shall be my 
refuge until this tyrrany be overpast,’”’ 


“You are free to conduct your schools with the 
grants and privileges you desire. We will no 
longer place these false and unwarrantable 
restraints on your religion. ‘The religion of the 
minority cannot be safeguarded by disabilities 
laid on the majority. We will do all that we 
can to atone for having in the past played on 
religious differences in Ireland and stirred up 
Party strife to suit our own political purposes. 
But we will found our policy on one of justice 
and right, on the laws laid down by the great 
founder of Christianity itself.” 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.), in seconding the Amendment, 
remarked that he did so from reasons 
different from those that had been so 
eloquently advanced by his hon. Friend. 
This was not merely a Roman Catholic 
question, but as an Irish Protestant 
Episcopalian question? The schools of 
the Church Education Society were 
under similar disabilities to those of the 
Christian Brothers. He appealed to 
hon. Members opposite whether they 
would not say that the first thing a child 
should have should be a Christian 
education. What Protestant Divines 
connected with the Church Education 
Society said—and they were supported 
by an enormous mass of lay opinion— 
was that religious instruction should 
never, in the schools over which they 
had control, be divorced from secular 
instruction. Rightly or wrongly the 
Christian Brothers said the same, and in 
consequence they were deprived of 
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pecuniary benefits to which they would | Board of National Education. In the 
otherwise be entitled under the Education | book which he held in his hand the 
Acts. The Protestant Education Society, | object of the fundamental principle was 
rightly or wrongly, said that they would | stated to be :— 

not, having regard to higher principles, | 

be tongue-tied in their schools, and if} “ To afford combined literary and moral and 


a boy told a lie they would not refer him | %¢P*?@te religious instruction to children of all 
to Confucius or Plato but to Christian | PTasions as far as eee eee ee 
, ; upon the fundamental principle that no attempt 


principles and doctrines. The Christian shall be made to interfere with the peculiar 
Brothers said the same thing, and for so | religious tenets of any description of Christian 


saying had since 1836 been excluded 
from all the advantages conferred by 
the State for religious purposes. In) 
citing the opinions of others on this matter | 
he would give only the opinions of those | 
who differed in politics from himself, | 
but agreed with him (or rather he might | 
say he agreed with them) in reference to | 
Church matters. The Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (Lord Plunket) had— 
with great liberality of sentiment, which 
did credit to his head as well as his heart 

advocated the claims of the Christian | 
Brothers in this matter. The claims 
which Irishmen advanced were simply | 
and solely the arrangements submitted | 
to the Government by the Educational | 
Commissioners of Ireland. Those Com- | 
missioners consisted of twenty gentlemen 
elected by the Government themselves, 
who were all gentlemen of the highest | 
character, and possessing the greatest | 
education and experience. Ten of them 
belonged to the Catholic Church, and 
ten to the various Protestant communi- | 
ties in Ireland. Of these twenty gentle- | 
men, no fewer than fourteen were in 
favour of these rules, which now only 
required the sanction of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. Among the Protestant members 
of the body who approved of the rules 
were Lord Plunket, Professor Fitzgerald, | 
and Dr. Stubbs, while the rules were | 


| 


| 


also approved by Chief Baron Pallas, | 


who, it was an open secret, might, if he’ 
had only been a Home Ruler, have been 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Lord Plun- 
ket, in the course of his address, said :— 


“The object of the resvlutions which had | 


heen passed by the Commissioners was to relax 
these rules, and so to give an opportunity for 
those who, in their own opinion, had a right to 
share.in the State grants for education of bring- 
ing their schools under State control.” 


First of all, he would point to the need 
that existed and to the way in which it 
had arisen. He would do so by referring 
to the fundamental principle of the 


Mr, Swift MacNeill. 


| pupils, and the Board had been endeavouring to 
carry out this system based upon this funda- 
mental principle as far as possible. But some 
cases had arisen in which this was not possible, 
and for this reason. It was impossible in the 
Church Education Society’s schools, which 
claimed that any hour the Scriptures might be 
read or taught, that this united secular and 
separate religious instruction might be carried 
out ; and in the case of the Christian Brothers’ 
schools, in consequence of the emblems that were 
upon the walls and the religious exercises that 
took place at several times of the day.” 


Lord Plunket went on to say :-- 


“What the Board proposed was this—that 
any schools willing to accept the conditions that 
children within them should consist altogether 
of members of one denomination—.all Roman 
Catholics or all Protestants—that in those schools 
there should be certain relaxations of those con- 
ditions, and that in the Church Education 
Society’s schools, for example, they would be 
allowed to receive State aid, though possessing 
the liberty to use, to teach, and to read the 
Bible, and to give instruction in Church formu- 
laries.”’ 


And he added :— 


“Of course the same liberty which they 


| claimed for themselves should be accorded to the 


Christian Brothers’ schools.” 


In another part of his address, Lord 
Plunket said :— 


“Surely you must weigh in the other seale 
the rights of all those different schools, whether 
they be their own schools or the schools of the 
Roman Catholics, not by shutting out the State 
grants because of the religious difficulty.” 


| Further on he said :-— 


“They were anxious in this Church that jus- 
tive should be done to the Church Education 
| Society’s schools. He believed that the great 

principle that would be vindicated in this matter 
was the principle of religious liberty. He trusted 
that none of them would object to this grant 
merely because it was a grant that was asked 
for by Archbishop Walsh, or because it would be 
given to Roman Catholics, and given to them in 
a greater proportion than it would be given to 
| Protestants. So long as the same measure of 
| justice was dealt to all, he thought they could 
| see no difficulty on that ground.” 
| ; 
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Those were the opinions of the Protes- 
tant Archbishop of Dublin upon this 
matter. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland get 
up and say that he knew better what was 
good for Irishmen and for their children 
than the Archbishop of Dublin did, who 
regarded their demands as the Magna 
Charter of their religious liberty. He 
wondered whether the amateur Protes- 
tant Divines in Ireland would set up 
their own opinions on this subject 
against those of the Archbishop of 
Dublin. He supposed that the right hon. 
(ientleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would argue that the concession of this 
rule would establish denominational edu- 
cation in Ireland. That would probably 
be the right hon. Gentleman’s ground for 
opposing this rule, but that ground was 
non-existent. His simple answer to the 
objection would be that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself well knew, denomina- 
tional education was already practically 
established. For all National schools 
at present in Dublin there was not 
one Protestant who attended a Catho- 
lie school, and not one Catholic 
who attended a Protestant school. 
There was another argument against 
the Christian Brothers which had been 
used by a Gentleman whom the Chief 
Secretary must have met if he was ever 
in Lower Castle Yard—a personal friend 
of his own—the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal. He should not trouble the 
House with an extract from Dean 
Dickinson, but he opposed this conces- 
sion. Dean Dickinson was the last 
survivor of the old Established Church 
in Ireland, and he was not sorry at it. 
They had got every Irish Protestant 
whose opinion was worth anything with 
them on this question, amongst whom 
he might mention Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon, Chief Baron Palles, and Dr. 
Stubbs. Dr. Stubbs was revered by his 
co-religionists, and there was searcely 
standing-room for those who came to 
hear him, The demand for religious 
education met with, practically speaking, 
unanimous approval in Ireland. He 
was justified in saying that, for he 
said what he did know. He thought 
he had put the broad, salient features 
before the House. He appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, many of 
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Voluntary Schools. Denominational edu- 
cation had been practically established 
in Ireland, in spite of the Act of 1831, 
which, he was afraid, had been a great 
bane to the country. Were they now 
going to say that religious education 
should be excluded? If children were 
excluded from religious teaching, they 
soon become indifferent to all religious 
education king gale No.”] He abso- 
lutely believed it. e was not asking 
for education for the Nonconformist 
conscience, [Laughter.| They were at 
one with the Party opposite on this 
question, and he hoped they would help 
them to establish an education which 
every one of them would like to see 
given to their own boys and girls. Why 
attempt to force on the Irish people a 
godless system which they abhor? That 
was the question. He claimed a favour- 
able answer, The Chief Secretary had 
promised to consider the matter. He 
had put on his “considering cap” for 
six months, and what had come of it? 
He hoped to hear the Member for the 
University of Dublin, who included 
amongst his constituents the clergy of 
Treland, and he should like to know 
whether he differed from his consti- 
tuents ¢ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) : The hon. Member for 
South Donegal has referred to an an- 
swer J gave in August last in reference 
to the question of the Christian Bro- 
thers. He said truly I then promised I 
would give my earnest and careful con- 
sideration to the subject. Ihave done 
so. I approached the subject with a 
perfectly open mind and with a sincere 
desire to arrive, if possible, at a solu- 
tion of the question which then seemed 
open to me. If I could have conscien- 
tiously come to the conclusion that a 
satisfactory solution could be arrived at 
in this way, I can assure the House I 
should have been only too glad to have 
done so, especially when it was possible 
to have done so by a mere stroke of the 
Lord Lieutenant's pen. Unfortunately 
we have been reluctantly compelled to 
come to an adverse conclusion. The 
hon. and gallant Member who moved 
this Amendment showed an ignorance of 
the subject which considerably surprised 
me, [Mr. Swirr MacNeiti: ‘ Was I 
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ignorant ?’’] The hon. and _ gallant 
Memberfor WestClare. [Mr. Swirr Mac- 
New.: ‘‘I beg pardon, I thought 
you referred to me.’’] The hon. and 
gallant Member indulged in a rhetorical 
flight, in which he asked if at this time 
of day the consciences of the people are 
to be overridden by a time-table of the 
Government. He spoke of a time-table 
Religion and said this time-table Reli- 
gion was to be maintained in order to 
secure the integrity of the Empire. I 
turn to the rules which were submitted 
for the approval of the Lord Lieutenant 
by the Education Commissioners them- 
selves. One of these rules is :—‘‘ The 
time-table shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners.’’ In 
other words, not merely is a time-table 
at present in force in Ireland but a time- 
table fixed, not by the Government but 
by the Commissioners. But of these 
very new rules, which have been de- 
signed to include within the National 
system the Christian Brothers and the 
Church Education Society, the  time- | 
table still forms an essential part. As | 
to the contention that this time-table is | 


to be maintained, in order to secure the | 


integrity of the Empire, I am astonished 
that such an argument should be used in 
this House. Not only is this question 
in no way connected with Home Rule 
but amongst the Commissioners who 
have approved of the new rule are a con- 
siderable number who are in no sense 
supporters of the Home Rule policy. I 
turn to the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Donegal. He also at the 
beginning of his speech made some state- 
ments which, I own caused me consider- 
able astonishment. He wished to draw 
a distinction between the Christian 
Brothers’ schools and the Church Educa- 
tion schools on the one hand and other 
schools on the other hand. He told the 
House that when a scholar in these 
schools was guilty of telling a lie or of 
sume other grave offence he was referred 
to Confucius and Plato. Did the hon. 
Member mean that in the vast majority 
of schools in Treland when any moral 
offence is committed the offence is re- 
ferred to Confucius and Plato? If 
these are the best arguments that can 
be brought forward in favour of the 
Amendment the cause which these hon. 
Gentlemen champion has very little to 
thank them for. I could myself have 
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made a far better case in favour of the 
Christian Brothers than either of the 
hon. Gentlemen has succeeded in mak- 
ing. [Laughter.| The great argument 
of the hon. Member for South Donegal 
appears to be that the majority of the 
Education Commissioners were in favour 
of these proposed new rules. That is 
perfectly true. The majority of them 
were in favour of the new rules, but at 
the same time, as the hon. Member has 
raised this question, I must remind him 
it is very doubtful whether some of the 
Commissioners who voted with the ma- 
jority really represented the religious 
community to which they belonged. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !??] The hon. Member 
said the new rules were opposed by the 
Presbyterians only, and added that every 
Trish Protestant whose opinion is worth 
having is on his side. The question of 
these new rules was submitted to the 
Committee of the Synod of the Church 
of Treland not very long ago, and that 
Committee came to the conclusion by an 
‘enormous majority——I think something 
like 25 to five—that the rules did not 
represent their views or the views of 
their Church. If the hon. Member for 
South Donegal means by the wave of his 
hand to declare that these 25 gentlemen 
do not belong to those Trish Protestants 
whose opinion is worth having I am not 
in a position to make any criticism. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said that 
what he wished to enforce was that they 
might have opposed this system, but 
from widely different motives. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Treally 
do not understand the hon. Gentle- 
man’s interruption. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
What he said was that every Protestant 
in Ireland whose opinion is worth havy- 
ing is on his side, and I quoted the case 
of 25 gentlemen who represent the 
Church of Ireland on the Committee of 
the Synod who take other views. It is 
a significant fact that this Amendment 
as now submitted to the House is differ- 
ent from the form in which it stood on 
the Paper only yesterday. In its origi- 
nal form the Amendment implied that 
these schools would, if situated in Eng- 
land, receive the same grants as other 
Voluntar y schools, but nothing i is said in 
the Amendment in _ its present form 
about Voluntary Schools in England, 
and I should imagine for the very good 
reason that the hon. Member who 
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moved the Amendment has since yester- 
day discovered that the Christian Bro- 
thers’ schools and the Church Education 
Society’s schools, if they were situated 
in England, would not receive the same 

nt as other Voluntary schools. 
[Hew hear !’’?] The Christian 
rothers are kept outside the National 
system at the present time principally in 
respect to three points on which they 
insist. First, there is the question of 
the display of emblems and _ religious 
symbols ; secondly, there is the question 
of the books which are used in their 
schools ; and, thirdly, there is the ques- 
tion of religious observances during the 
hours of secular instruction. It is true 
that in England the exhibition of 
religious emblems is not held to be a 
religious observance. ([Jrish cheers. | 
Whether if the circumstances were the 
same as in Ireland it would not be 
found necessary to hold it to be a reli- 
gious observance is another question ; 
but I may mention, in order to show 
how nearly the exhibition of emblems 
even in schools in England approaches 
to a forbidden matter [Jrish cries of 
“Oh !’’], that if candles were lighted 
before these images it would at once 
bring them within the category of reli- 
gious observances. That I have on the 
highest authority. If a light were 
burned before these images the schools 
which practised that religious observance 
could be excluded from the grant. Re- 
ligious observances during the hours of 
secular instruction are strictly forbidden 
under the English Act. T will read to 
the House the provision in the Act 
which would have the effect of execlud- 
ing schools which practised this religious 
observance. It is : 
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_ “The time or times during which any re- 
ligious observance is practised, or instruction in 
religious subjects is given, at any meeting of 
the school shall be either at the beginning or at 
the end, or at the beginning and the end, of such 
meeting and shall be inserted in the time-table 
to be approved by the Education Department.” 


It is known there are certain religious 
observances insisted upon by the Chris- 
tian Brothers which take place during 
the hours of secular instruction, and on 
that ground, if on no other, they would, 
if they were situated in England, be de- 
barred from the privileges of receiving 
the Parliamentary grant. As regards 


books, the hon. and gallant Member for 
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West Clare said the Christian Brothers 
have expressed their willingness to take 
out of their books anything that might be 
regarded as objectionable by the Com- 
missioners of Education. That is not 
strictly accurate. What the Christian 
Brothers did in 1892 offer to do was to 
submit their books to the Commissioners 
in the confident expectation that the 
Commissioners would find nothing in the 
books of which they disapproved. They 
did not say, and I believe would not say 
now, that if those books were disap- 
proved of by the Commissioners they 
would consent to relinquish them. It 
appears, therefore, that if these schools 
were situated in England they would 
not receive even that limited assistance 
from public funds which Voluntary 
schools in England receive ; still less 
would they receive that larger measure 
of financial support from the public 
funds which Board schools receive. 
Nothing has struck me as more curious 
than the ignorance which is displayed in 
one part of the United Kingdom with 
regard to the system of religious in- 
struction practised in other parts 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’], an ignorance which 
Tam afraid sometimes extends to Cabi- 
net Ministers. [Laughter.} I will 
state to the House in a few words what 
may be understood to be the real char- 
acter of the educational system in Tre- 
land. With one statement of the hon. 
Member for South Donegal I cordially 
agree, and that is that the system of 
education in Ireland is already denomi- 
national. It is so in theory, and toa 
still Jarger extent in practice ; but there 
is nothing in Treland which corresponds 
with the distinction between Board 
schools and Voluntary schools in Eng- 
land. In Ireland all schools are main- 
tained almost entirely by the grants paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. 
No restrictions whatever are placed on 
the character of religious teaching or 
upon the formularies in the schools. 
Religion is taught denominationally in 
the vast majority of the schools in Tre- 
land quite as freely as in the Voluntary 
schools in England, but there is an im- 
mense difference between the two cases. 
Whereas a pecuniary loss or disability is 
inflicted upon the Voluntary schools in 
England in consequence of their denomi- 
national character, in Ireland no such 
distinction is made. What is the nature 
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of the claim which is at present ye 
forward on the part of the schools of the 
Christian Brothers and similar schools ? 
It is a claim which differs not merely in de- 
gree, but also in kind, from that put 
forward on behalf of the Voluntary 
Schools in England. No one in this 
country proposed that the regulations in 
the Codes with regard to the conscience 
clause should be changed ; but if what 
are called the claims of the Christian 
Brothers are granted that would corre- 
spond with what in England would be a 
change in the nature of the conscience 
clause. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The Chris- 
tian Brothers may, if they choose to 
follow the example of the vast majority of 
the Roman Catholic community in Ire- 
land, come under the rules of the Board. 
But they have declined to do so, and 
now it is proposed that the rules of the 
Board, which provide that all State- 
aided schools shall be open to children of 
all denominations, shall be altered so as 
to admit them. That will give the 
House an idea of the importance of the 
change proposed. In order to guard 
against the dangers of proselytism which 
would arise under the new rule, it has 


been thought necessary by the Commis- 
sioners to declare that an additional rule 
should be added to the effect that any 
school taking advantage of the relaxa- 
tion should shut its doors to children of 
all denominations other than that to 


which the school belonged. What that 
means is that, in order to guard against 
the danger of proselytism which might 
arise under these circumstances, it has 
been thought necessary to deprive the 
children of the minority of the educa- 
tional advantages they might secure if 
they were sent to a better equipped 
school or one more conveniently located. 
It is true that this change is only to 
take place under the rules in certain 
scheduled localities ; but it is to be ex- | 
tended to all those schools in which the | 
Commissioners are of opinion that | 
adequate provision for elementary in- | 
struction is provided for children of all | 
denominations. That point, however, | 
as to adequate provision for elementary | 
instruction is a very difficult and deli- | 
cate one. It is open to various interpre- | 
tations. © What some persons think | 
might be adequate they might possibly | 
think inadequate. But, even supposing | 
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rightly decided by the Commissioners, 
it is possible that what might be ade- 
quate one year would not be adequate 
for another. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked whether the Commissioners would 
not always have the power of revision to 
meet such a difficulty. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
true, as the hon. Member suggests, that 
the rule provides that in such cases the 
Commissioners could withdraw the privi- 
leges which had been conceded ; but 
among all those whom I have consulted 
on the matter I have found hardly one 
who believes that once these privileges 
are granted it would be possible to with- 
draw them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
Lord Lieutenant had to decide whether, 
in such circumstances, he would be justi- 
fied in making so great and important a 
change as that to which I have referred. 
As to the arguments alleged for making 
the change, the number of children 
affected can scarcely be put forward as 
one of them, for the change would affect 
only three per cent. of the number of 
children in average school attendance 
throughout Ireland. In the next place, 
I hardly think it would be right or fair 
to represent the exclusion of the schools 
of the Christian Brothers as a hardship 
or a grievance. I have not a word to 
say against the Christian Brothers them- 
selves. I believe they are devoted to 
their work and rank among the very 
best teachers. in Ireland, and I am 
anxious that the House should understand 
that the merits of their schools are very 
high. [Nationalist cheers.| But when 
it is represented that their present posi- 
tion is a grievance, it should be remem- 
bered that for some years after the 
establishment of the national system of 
education in Ireland the Christian 


| Brothers were actually in connection 


with it. They afterwards left it, and 
the grounds on which they did so were 
clearly stated in evidence in 1868 by 
one of the Brothers, who said that the 
conclusion come to by them was that the 
national system of education was incon- 
sistent with the original aim of the 
society, which was to give its pupils a 
Roman Catholic education. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL : 
was 27 years ago. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes; 


That 


that this difficult point was always|and, from the inquiries I have taken 
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care to make since, I say that my pro-|the time the Act was passed, and my 
found conviction is that that is the atti-|right hon. Friend and colleague the 
tude of the Christian Brothers still. It | Member for Leeds, who was then Chief 
; . ae Secretary, endeavoured to meet it by 
is certain that the Christian Brothers . bedi s n 
: in thi | suggesting to the Commissioners of Na- 
themselves have er taken part in this ‘tional Education that they should con- 
agitation. It is perfectly true that) sider whether it would not be possible 
others have complained on their behalf. | so to alter the rules as to include those 
It is not for me to judge the motives of | schools. It was not contemplated by 
those who have taken part in this agita-| the then Chief Secretary that the sug- 
tion. I think it is very natural indeed | gested alterations would extend nearly 
that those on whom the burden of main- so far as they have since done, and the 
taining these schools is at present thrown minority of the Commissioners have 
would be very glad if they could shift’ always held the view that the Board ex- 
the burden on to the shoulders of other ceeded the reference to them in drawing 
le. T dare say also that other! up rules involving so very wide a change 
Catholic schools would be very glad to froin the existing system. 1 cannot 
enjoy the relaxations as regards religious myself blame the majority of the Commis- 
instruction which are asked for on be- | sioners as regards that point. I do not 
oad the ge age Brothers. raed bering be would oor 02 Srey to 
wha say is that there is no solid’ have drawn up rules that could have 
grievance as regards this matter, and | had the effect of including the Christian 
that there is no solid grievance is proved | Brothers’ schools and the Church Edu- 
by the fact that, with the exception of! cation Society schools within the system 
tinesmomy Koro me a \ if = had not casted ed as ie 
confraternity belonging e Roman'actually gone. in ey saw from 
Catholic religion has been content to! the beginning that, if these schools were 
work in connection with the Board. I to be included, very much more exten- 
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am far from saying that there are no sive changes would be required than 


matters in connection with the Educa- | 
tion Question on which the Catholics|at the time when the reference was 
have not a grievance. As regards higher originally made. I do not think they 
education, I personally hold a strong) could have done less, and indeed I am 


were contemplated by the Government 


view that they have a grievance [Trish | 
cheers, and, while I am not in a posi- 
tion to pledge the Government on that 
matter, I do hope that, sooner or later 
[Irish laughter and ironical cheers), cer- 
tainly not this Session, I shall be able to. 
do something. But as regards elemen-. 
tary education I do not think that any 
solid and well-founded grievance exists. 
There is no doubt that the Executive | 
and Parliament are confronted with a| 
serious difficulty in connection with 
carrying out the provisions of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1892. The Act, as the 
House is aware, provided for compul- 
sory education in 118 populous localities 
affected by it. So far it must be ad- 
mitted that, in the majority of those, 
places, the Act has been a dead letter. 
This arose partly from defects and omis- 
sions in the Act, and partly also from | 
the opposition of certain local authorities | 
to put the Act into force so long as the 
Christian Brothers are debarred from re- | 
ceiving Parliamentary grants. [Jrish 
cheers.| The difficulty was foreseen at’ 


4 


afraid they have not gone far enough. 
The whole raison d étre of these altera- 
tions was the inclusion of the schools 
that now hold aloof. I made inquiries, 
and I ascertained, as a matter of fact, 
that neither the Christian Brothers’ 
schools nor the schools of the Church 


Education Society would be brought 
| within the national system by these 


rules. They would not accept the rules. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] With regard to the 
schools of the Church Education Society, 
I think it is tolerably well-known that 
they will not admit a conscience clause 


‘and will not recognise parental au- 


thority in the matter of religious in- 
struction. But it was generally sup- 
posed that the Christian Brothers were 
prepared to come under the rules three 
years ago. The National Commission- 
ers wrote to the superior of the Chris- 
tian Brothers Order asking what altera- 
tions they were prepared to make in 
their system so as to meet the Commis- 
sioners half way. An answer was then 
given by the Superior, and the rules 
[Sixth Night. 
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seem to have been framed to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the answer then 
given. At that time the Christian 
Brothers were prepared to accept for 
their teachers a system of classification. 
I have it now on the highest authority 
that they would decline to do so. It 
appears, therefore, that neither the 
Christian Brothers’ schools nor the 
schools of the Church Education So- 
ciety would be prepared to accept the 
very rules which have been designed in 
order to include them in the national 
system. I must express my astonish- 
ment that the Commissioners should 
have drawn up an elaborate series of 


rules of this kind and that they should 


not have taken the very simple expedi- 


ent of submitting them to the societies | 


whom they were designed to meet and 
asking if they approved of them or not. 
They omitted to do so, and I have, to 
the best of my ability, done that which 
they omitted to do, with the results I 
have laid before the House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.):| 


Does the right hon, Gentleman suggest 
that the Christian Brothers would de- 
cline a system of capitation grant ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Capi- 
tation grant is not proposed in the rules, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why do not 


you propose it ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Let 
me now recapitulate. I have pointed 
out to the House that the schools which 
are at present excluded by the rules of 
the National Board in no sense corre- 
spond to the Voluntary Schools in this 
country. I have shown that the De- 
nominational schools of Ireland are 
treated with greater favour than the De- 
nominational schools in England. I 
have pointed out that the demand made 
on behalf of those schools would, in this 
country, be equivalent to a demand to 
modify the conscience clause. I have 
shown that the proposal that the schools 
should have the right to exclude the 
children of other denominations would 
be unfair to the religious minority, I 
have also shown that these important 
changes would not be justified by the 
number affected. I have shown that 
no hardship exists on the score of prin- 
ciple; and, lastly, I have shown that the 
new rules would actually fail of that 
very object to accomplish which they 
were designed. I may be asked what, 
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|under the circumstances, I propose 
should be done. I may be told that I 
acknowledge the existence of the diffi- 
culty, and that, so far, I have given no 
‘indieation as to how it is to be met. 
| We have a suggestion to make, but I 
must claim the privilege of reticence as 
to the proposal the Government has to 
‘make in connection with this matter. 
| But, while I am not prepared at pre- 
sent to state what plan it is we have in 
our mind, there is one thing I ean say, 
I do not think there is any possibility of 
|a solution of this difficult question being 
jarrived at through the instrumentality 
|of the National Board. They have now 
drawn up no less than three different 
|sets of rules. None of them received 
‘the approval of my predeccssor. On one 
‘occasion he asked them to draw up a 
|fourth set of rules, but they declined to 
do so. I am not for a moment criticis- 
ing their action. All T say is that I do 
not feel inclined to expose myself toa 
|rebuff such as was experienced by my 
predecessor, ‘*Hear, ~hear!’’| I 
must further add that it does not ap- 
pear to me that any satisfactory solution 
can be reached in conformity with the 
principle which the National Board 
have laid down in the course of the cor- 
respondence between themselves and the 
Irish Government. We think that, if 
anything is to be done for these schools, 
it must be done by Parliament. I have 
already stated to the House that we are 
preparing a Bill to deal with the defects 
and the omission of the Act of 1892. I 
shall be prepared to embody in that Bill 
the suggestion I have referred to. 
Whether it will be accepted by the 
House or by hon. Gentlemen opposite I 
do not know. If it is acceptable, I 
think there is a chance that it will be 
received as a settlement of the question, 
and I have reason to believe that the 
measure will be regarded as of a non- 
contentious character, which, I think, 
opens up some prospect of our being 
able to pass it this Session. If not I 
am afraid the question must be shelved. 
The loss will fall on those counties that 
do not enjoy the advantages of the com- 
pulsory Act in consequence of the atti- 
tude taken up by the local authorities, 
and the responsibility for that will rest 
on those who decline to have the Act of 
1892 amended except on their own 
terms. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that he 
gathered from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech that he admitted the exist- 
ence of a grievance, and to that extent 
no doubt his speech was welcome to those 
who sat in his quarter of the House. | 
But, on the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given the go-by alto-| 
gether to the existing machinery for | 
education in Treland. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that no solution of this 
question was to be found in the existing 
machinery, and that a new system must 
he sought. Of course, to ask the Irish 
Members to pronounce offhand upon this 
novel procedure, with which they were 
not familiar, would be too much, and he 
thought it would be reasonable that the 
right hon. Gentleman should undertake 
at as early a moment as possible to in- 
troduce this Bill, the Irish Members, on 
the other hand, undertaking to allow 
the right hon. Gentleman to bring it in 
after twelve o'clock, when he could ex- 
plain its provisions during the hour that 
remained. Then he would suggest 
that, if they forewent the present discus- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman should 
give them at least one day for the Second 
Reading of the Bill, with a view to see- 
ing whether an agreement could not be 
arrived at. [“ Hear, hear!”] The Irish 
Members were sincerely anxious for a 
settlement of the question, and had no 
desire to prejudice any question before the 
House on the English Educational ques- 
tion. Accordingly he thought the sugges- 
tion he had made was a reasonable one. 
He thought the National Board in Ireland, | 
who were in the main—he might say 
nine-tenths of them—opposed to the Irish 
Members in politics, had had to dis- 
charge a most arduous and difficult task, 
and he thought he ought to say for his 
Grace the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, Lord Plunket—a man who had 
many years ago been opposed to the Irish 
Members in connection with proselytism 
in the west of Treland—that he had dis- 
played a noble spirit which would not 
he forgotten by Catholics in Ireland. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] There were other 
gentlemen, too—Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
and the Lord Chief Baron—as well as 
their own Archbishop, who had given 
weeks and months to the consideration 
of this question, and he thought they 
would now naturally enough resent 
having their papers thrown back in their 
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faces for the third or fourth time. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He must say for the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had taken 
a course as dignified to them as it was to 
himself. [‘ Hear, hear!”] On the 
whole, he would ask the Government to 
say whether they were prepared to meet 
the Irish Members in the way he had 
suggested. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tor TREA- 
SURY: Nobody can complain of the 
tone of the hon. Gentleman. He has 
thrown out a suggestion which, at all 
events in its spirit and main details, is 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House. |Hear, hear!”] He has sug- 
gested that my right hon. Friend should 
bring in his Bill at an early date after 
twelve o'clock, and explain it during the 
hour that elapses between twelve and one 
o'clock, and should then fix a day for the 
Second Reading, and give up a day for 
that purpose. In regard to the first 
part of the suggestion, I think it would 
be a very good thing that the Bill should 
be brought in, and that it should be in 
the hands of hon. Members for some 
time previously in order that they may 
form a preliminary judgment upon it. 
“ Hear, hear!”] But if the Irish Mem- 
bers should regard the Bill with uncom- 
promising hostility, to fix a day for the 
Second Reading would not be of much 
value. If, on the other hand, they should 
think it contains even the element of an 
arrangement, | think it would be worth 
while to give a day for the Second 
Reading. If hon. Members will com- 
municate with me, I am sure we can 
come to an arrangement which will be 
satisfactory both to them and to the 
House with regard to the future stages 
of the Bill. [‘* Hear, hear!” 


Gracious Speech. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
moved at the end of the Question to add 
the words :— 


“And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that no measure tending to mitigate the agri- 
cultural distress deplored in your Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech will be efficient unless the 
existing laws against the importation of adul- 
terated food products are rigorously enforced by 
your Majesty’s present advisers, so that British 
and Irish agriculturists may be protected from 
unfair and nefarious competition.” 
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He said that the Amendment endea-, question, but they had failed. Sucees- 
voured to deal with a species of competi-| sive Governments had been invited, to 
tion which could not be deemed fair. | examine these products when they entered 
He believed the House would leave|the country, and if adulterated to act 
no effort untried to relieve agriculture |in accordance with their powers and 
if it could be clearly demonstrated | confiscate them. But, unfortunately, 
that it was suffering from unfair there was a divergence of opinion as to 
competition. The competition which he} whether the Government possessed 
termed unfair arose from the fact these powers or not. The 
that a large amount of produce came; Sete ied tees a 
to this country which was falsified, | °'2™€?" Cone a: PF 1 ae 
and he hoped to show that the admis- fore he quoted the Acts on which he 
sion of this adulterated produce could | relied to maintain his assertion, he 
be checked, indeed stopped altogether | thought it deserving of mention that, 
if the laws which were already on the | owing to the indisposition on the part of 
Statute Book were properly administered. | the Government to put the Acts into 
In addition to the adulteration which | force, merchants and traders in this 
took place outside this country, there| country had been compelled to make 


Govy- 


was internal adulteration, and it was 
said that even if the external adultera- 
tion were killed, internal adulteration 
would continue. It would, however, be 
sufficient for his purpose if he proved 
that external adulteration did exist, and 
that there were laws already existing by 
means of which such could be very much 
diminished. The products which were 


adulterated most were. milk, butter, and 


cheese. Milk being a home product he 
would dismiss from consideration. He 
would take one article—a very impor- 
tantone—namely, butter, the value of the 
imports of which per annum was close 
on £14,000,000. As regarded internal 
falsification, if the local authorities were 
to exercise the powers they had, or if 
the Local Government Board were to 
insist on their doing so, there would 
be a very considerable diminution of 
home adulteration, There was most 
undeniable evidence of this adulteration. 
In the first place, they had the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture urging the 
question, and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to reduce the evil. Then there 
were the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Produce Exchanges of London, Liver- 
pool, and other great commercial centres 
continually protesting against this state 
of things going on unchallenged ; and in 
the House itself those Members who 
represented agricultural constituencies 
knew full well the hardships felt by 
reason of this unfair competition by their 
constituents, who were continually asking 
that steps should be taken to relieve them. 
Numerous attempts had been made to 
get past Governments to deal with this 
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|appeals to Foreign Governments to do 
| the very thing their owr. Government 
‘refused to do. He had in his hand a 
list of the convictions obtained in France 
upon representations by merchants and 
| others in this country after they had 
‘appealed to the Home Government to 
prevent falsified goods coming here. 
The Home Government would not act on 
‘the evidence, which, however, proved 
| sufficient in France to lead to the punish- 
|ment of several shippers of adulterated 
_ butter to this country, the offenders being 
imprisoned for varying terms, besides 
being subjected to heavy fines and having 
their butter confiscated. The English 
Government had been appealed to time 
|after time to take steps to have goods 
| inspected at the port of entry, and where 
|found adulterated to confiscate them. 
He had received a letter from Mr. 
Lovell—a gentleman largely engaged in 
the importation of butter, and who had 
given evidence before almost every Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to deal 
either with the Merchandise Marks Acts 
or the marking of foreign produce— 
which admirably disclosed the situa- 
tion. Mr. Lovell pointed out that in 
April, 1891, he discovered that some 
shippers at Ostend, in spite of a guarantee 
they had given him as to the purity 
of the butter shipped by them, had 
supplied him with butter largely adul- 
terated. Having obtained proof of the 
adulteration, he brought the informa- 
tion under the notice of the Customs 
Authorities, requesting them to take 
samples of the next consignment, which 
came to hand on April 25th, 1891, 
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believing that they would find the butter 
had unquestionably been adulterated. 
At first the Authorities declined to take 
any action in the matter, and it was only 
after extreme pressure that he got them 
to consent to do so. They declined to 
put the Act in force unless he executed 
a bond for a large amount (£600) and 
found sureties. He complied with all 
the demands of the Customs Authori- 
ties, and pushed the matter through, 
with the result that they seized 
29 cases, each containing 150 Ibs. of 
butter, the reputed value of which was 
£180 to £200, and, as the whole was 
found to be adulterated, it was con- 
demned and confiscated. These proceed- 
ings had a healthy effect with regard to 
the Ostend butter trade, for immediately 
after the shipments diminished to a con- 
siderable extent, and the fraudulent 
trade carried on in that article from the 
port in question was altogether destroyed. 
Later on, upon information supplied tothe 
Customs Authorities by a Mr. Polenghi, 
and after he had executed a bond for 
£600, some 200 cases of adulterated 
butter were seized at Newhaven and 
condemned by the Customs Authorities. 
He thought these two cases alone were 
sufficient to prove that one of the most 
important steps to take in this matter 
was to induce or compel the Customs 
Authorities to carry out the provisions 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, which 
would be found to be one of the most 
elective ways of putting a termination to 
the existing system of fraud. One would 
have thought (continued the hon. Member) 
that, in face of such revelations as these, 
the Government would have abandoned 
their old principle of non-intervention, 
but they had not done so. They 
continued their apathy, in spite of 
repeated protests from the agricultural 
and mercantile interests of this country. 
During the period to which he was refer- 
ring the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was at the Board of Trade. 
Under the late Administration the right 
hon. Member for Sheftield (Mr. Mun- 
della) was the head of the Board of 
Trade, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre. All these gentlemen, 
without exception, denied that they had 
the power to put the Acts in force to 
the extent of inspecting goods at the 
port of entry and confiscating those 
which were found to be falsified. He 
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should like to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture—who understood 
agriculture thoroughly, and intended as 
far as he could to stamp out adulteration 
—if he could tell the House under what 
Acts of Parliament these confiscations 
were made that were brought about by 
information supplied by Mr. Lovell and 
another gentleman. He was glad the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
had departed to some extent from the 
attitude assumed by his predecessors. 
The right hon. Gentleman no longer 
refused to inspect butters at the port 
of entry. In November last he repre- 
sented to certain merchants that goods 
consigned to them as butter, on inves- 
tigation by the Customs Authorities, 
were found to be adulterated. But 
the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not effective, because, although 
found to be falsified, no step was taken 
to confiscate them, and they were allowed 
to be put upon the market. Under the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1887, Section 
2, it was made an offence to apply any 
false trade description to goods, and Sec- 
tion 3 defined a trade description as 
being any statement as to the material 
of which any goods were composed. In 
ease it should be thought that this Act 
could be inoperative because there was 
no definition, he would refer to the 
Margarine Act of 1887, Section 3 of 
which gave a most ample and complete 
definition of what butter was. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing): T must 
point out to the hon. Member that if he 
refers to the Margarine Act of 1887 or 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act of 1885, 
or any Act amending the same, in sup- 
port of his Amendment, he is anticipating 
a Motion which is already on the Paper, 
asking for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working of 
the Margarine Act of 1887 and the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, 1885, or any 
Act amending the same. Therefore if, as 
I gather, the hon. Member is relying 
upon these Acts as being existing Acts 
which the Government ought to put 
more strenuously in force, he will be out 
of Order in carrying on that line of 
arguinent. 

*Mr. KEARLEY said, that in those 
circumstances he would address himself to 
the Merchandise Marks Act. He would 
leave the House to form its own opinion 
of the object of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man in putting this notice for a Com- 
mittee upon the Paper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: A Debate cannot be 
carried on when it has been anticipated by 
anotice such as has been given in this case. 
If the hon. Member wishes to urge the 
better administration of the Margarine 
Act or the Sale of Foods and Drugs 
Act, and any Acts amending the same, 
he cannot do so now as it would be out 
of order. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City) asked whether the Motion on the 
Paper was not limited to the proposal 
that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire, and whether hon, 
Gentlemen would he out of order in dis- 
cussing the general question whether the 
existing law was properly enforced. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; because on 
the proposal for the appointment of a 
Select Committee the argument might 
be used that the Acts were or were not 
properly worked already. 

Mr. M. HEALY asked whether it 
would be in order to argue that other 
remedies than the appointment of a 
Committee ought to be resorted to. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The working of the 
Margarine Act and of the Sale of Foods 
and Drugs Act can be discussed upon 
the Motion which stands upon the 
Paper. If, therefore, that is what is 
proposed to be discussed now it would 
be an anticipation of what is on the 
Paper, and, therefore, out of order. 

*Mr. KEARLEY observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s notice had only 
been put upon the Paper that day, while 
his Amendment had been down for some 
days. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not affect 
the question of order. 

*Mr. KEARLEY, understanding 
that he was at liberty to refer to the 
Merchandise Marks Acts, said, that 
Section 1, 1891, provided that a Cus- 
toms entry relating to imported goods 
should be deemed a trade descrip- 
tion. It was clear that the term 
“butter” was a Customs entry, and 
when it was a false description Section 
12 of the 1887 Act was applicable, which 
rendered goods to which a false descrip- 
tion had been given liable to forfeiture. 
They were so liable even if the owner of 
the goods was unknown. That was im- 
portant, because many of these goods 
were consigned to certain business 
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houses although they did not belong to 
them, and they were sold on account of 
the importer. Hence the law enabled the 
Government to confiscate the goods in 
the event of their being repudiated by 
the firms to which they were consigned. 
Goods that were found to bear a false 
trade description could be destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of. Section 16 of 
the Act also prohibited the importation 
of goods liable to forfeiture under the 
Act, and under the Customs Consoli- 
dated Act 1842, the power of forfei- 
ture was given in respect of prohibited 
goods imported. He contended that 
goods bearing a false trade descrip- 
tion were prohibited goods. The Board 
of Trade and the Board of Agriculture 
had the power to enforce the Merchan- 
dise Marks Acts, and thev were, there- 
fore, equally culpable if the Acts were 
not administered. The right hon. Mem- 
ber opposite had, ashe had stated, initiated 
a policy of inspection in regard to butters, - 
but it was quite useless for him to in- 
form himself that goods were adulterated 
and then to allow them to circulate 
freely through the country. They 
ought to be confiscated and penalties 
exacted. In 1875, power was given 
under the Customs Consolidation Act 
to inspect tea at the port of entry, 
and the mere fact that power was 
given to the Customs to confiscate adul- 
terated tea had the effect of entirely 
doing away with adulteration. Some 
time ago, out of 1,600 samples of tea 
subjected to analysis, not one was found 
to be adulterated. The question to 
which he called attention vitally affected 
the dairy and other interests. In 
Somerset and Dorset, in the Mid- 
lands, North Wales, Scotland, in fact 
everywhere, the dairy interest was 
suffering severely in consequence of 
the importation of adulterated products. 
Their importation subjected commercial 
firms to very serious difficulties, for it 
rendered them liable for having adul- 
terated goods in their possession. They 
might even be convicted of having such 
goods, notwithstanding the goods were 
sent to them as pure products. He knew 
many firms who, for their own protection, 
retained permanently the services of 
eminent analysts to test the purity of 
the goods supplied to them. An agricul- 
tural body in Gloucester found that 
adulterated products were being sold 
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there without check, and for their. own 
protection they formed a detective force, 
and the result was that, although the 
local authorities failed to administer the 
jaw, they were able, by investigation 
and prosecution, to remedy the evil of 
which they complained. In the interests 
of agriculture, of the Mercantile com- 
munity, and of commercial integrity, he 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY seconded 
the Amendment. He said that there was 
no constituency in the United Kingdom 
more interested than the City of Cork 
inthe question raised by the Amend- 
ment, for in Cork was held the most 
well-known butter market in the world. 
He should deal with the Amendment as 
it affected the Irish butter trade. The 
staple product of Irish agriculture in 
Munster was butter ; and that trade had 
been severely hit by foreign competition 
of late years. The Irish butter merchants 
could face competition as long as it was 
fair, and he did not wish to attack the 
Free-trade policy which this country had 
irrevocably adopted. But up to the 
present the Irish agriculturist had not 
had a fair field. His principal market 
was the English, and whereas foreign 
butter was freely admitted and sold in 
England, the Irish butter was very 
strictly watched for adulteration, and 
prosecutions were constantly being 
directed against it. The particular form 
of fraud thus hit at was an excess of 
water in the butter. One of the most 
important branches of the Irish 
trade was the Manchester market, and 
within the last two years something 
like a panic had been created in 
the trade by a series of prosecutions 
instituted in Manchester. These prose- 
cutions bore very hardly on the trade, 
because there was no fixed standard as 
to the quantity of water which might be 
found in butter. Chemists were not 
agreed on the point, ard the greatest 
diversity existed in the decisions of the 
Courts. He had no desire to shield 
fraud committed by anyone; but while 
this stringent watch was being placed on 
Irish butter, the Customs authorities 
had declined to do anything to enforce 
the law against adulteration in respect 
of the butter imported from abroad. Not 
only did the Customs refuse to enforce 
the law themselves, but they placed the 
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most enormous obstacles in the way of 
its being enforced by private traders, 
The only way to enforce the law was to 
take samples of the butter for analysis ; 
but before allowing that, the Customs 
demanded security of double the value 
of the whole consignment sampled. 
These foreign consignments were very 
large, and in one case before an ounce 
of butter could be taken for analysis the 
Customs demanded security to the 
amount of £1,500. It was most unsatis- 
factory to the Irish farmer and butter 
merchant that, while their industry was 
crippled by the prosecutions of the 
English municipalities against adulte- 
rated butter, the foreign producer should 
be allowed by the Government to send 
large quantities of adulterated butter 
into the English market. He under- 
stood that the result of recent inquiries 
was to show that in the case of imported 
butter from Germany and Holland three 
out of every four samples tested were 
adulterated. If that was so, something 
ought to be done to check such frauds. 
He knew that the Customs had shown 
more activity within the last 12 months ; 
and he hoped that the present President 
of the Board of Agriculture would signa- 
lise his administration by seeing that the 
foreign importer of butter was not 
placed at an undue advantage with the 
home producer, by being allowed to 
perpetrate frauds by an adulteration 
which was certainly much more noxious 
than that of mere water in excess, 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said, that as the represen- 
tative of a large and important agricul- 
tural constituency in Wales, he was 
strongly in favour of the Amendment. 
He thought it had been proved by the 
speeches of the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment, in the first place, that 
the officials who administered the Adul- 
teration Acts had failed in dealing with 
products verging on adulteration ; in the 
second place, that it was highly expedient: 
that all the Adulteration Acts should be 
incorporated into one Act ; and, thirdly, 
that the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act, 
1875, should be made compulsory and 
not permissive. A few figures would 
show to the House the great importance of 
this question to agriculturists. He found 
that the total value of the imports of 
articles of food and drink from Foreign 
and British possessions during the year 
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1895 amounted to the huge sum of| not, at all events, have their food pro- 
£141,125,000. When the House recol-| ducts brought into competition with the 
lected that that sum was at least 3} | adulterated food products of other lands, 
times the total receipts received from | (Hear, hear!”] That view was held 
agricultural rents throughout the whole in all quarters of the House, and, he 
country, it must be evident that the | believed, in all parts of the country. He 
question was a most important one, and | had no fault to find with the hon. Mem- 
that agriculture in this country could | ber for Devonport for asking the House 
not be conducted unless under proper to declare that the adulteration laws 
conditions. In 1895 there was imported were capable of amendment, but he was 
into this country from abroad bacon to, bound to say that the account which 
the value of £8,000,000; butter to the | the hon. Member gave of the action of 
value of £14,245,000 ; and margarine to the different Governments in regard to 
the value of £2,557,000; or, to put it | this question was grossly inaccurate. Tt 
in another way, the value of those three was no part of his business to defend 
articles of agricultural produce imported | the late Administration from the attacks 
into the country during 1895 was about | of their own friends, He was glad it 
two-thirds of the amount received yearly | was not, as otherwise he would be busily 
in agricultural rents in England and |occupied for a long time. [Zaughter.] 
Wales. In supporting the Amendment |The hon. Member, in his anxiety to 
they did not in any way declare for fair | declare war all round, had attacked the 
trade or protection. They simply asked {late Administration with as much 
for fair play for agriculturists ; that severity as the Administration which he 
agriculturists should be allowed to meet (Mr. Long) had for the moment the 
their foreign competitors in the produc- honour of representing. But the hon. 
tion of food products on an equal | Member had, he thought, attacked the 
footing. The Prime Minister had recently | late Administration without justice. The 
said, in a speech to the hop growers, that | hon. Member had told’ the House that no 
it was hopeless to expect legislation of Government had dealt with this question 
& protective character. That settled except under the pressure of force. He 
once and for ever the question of pro-| was not in the secret of the communica- 
tection. But it was important that our | tions which might have passed between 
agriculturists, who were suffering so | the late Governmentand their supporters, 
keenly from the distressed state of their | and whether force was or was not used 
interests, should have fair play in order | he did not know ; but he did know that 
that they might meet on equal terms the late Government took action in this 
their foreign competitors. _matter in April, 1895, on the represen- 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD | tation of an Irish Member—Mr. William 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter | O’Brien, who was not now in the House 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) said, he |—that the adulteration of imported food 
could not help feeling that the House products greatly prevailed. The hon. 
was not engaged in a very profitable | Member had also stated that this adul- 
occupation, for the reason that nobody | teration was still going on wholesale, and 
who had the interest of agriculture in| that the Government of the day could 
this country at heart would deny for one _stop it if they only did their duty. He 
moment the proposition laid down by would not deny that there was room, 
the three hon. Gentlemen who had |/and considerable room, for amendment 
spoken on the subject—that if the pro- | and reform in the adulteration laws, 
ducers of the United Kingdom were to | He hesitated to express an opinion as to 
be exposed to what was practically un- | the direction reform should take, because 
limited foreign competition they should | a Committee would be moved for almost, 
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immediately to continue the inquiries 
undertaken by the late Parliament, and 
he looked with some confidence to that 
Committee for recommendations as to 
how this difficulty might be effectively 
removed. But if he did make a 
suggestion it would be in _ the 
direction stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire—namely, that 
there should be a consolidation in one 
Act of all the Adulteration laws, and 
that their administration should be in 
the hands, not of three, but of one 
Department. [‘ Hear, hear!”} The 
hon. Member for Devonport had said 
that Government after Government had 
failed todoanything to prevent the impor- 
tation of adulterated food products, and 
that, even after they had discovered adul- 
terated products they allowed them to go 
broadcast over the country. He could 
not conceive a less accurate statement 
asa description of the policy, not only 
of the present Government, but of the 
past Government, for in this matter the 
policy of the Agricultural Department 
in both Administrations had been iden- 
tical. [‘“‘ Hear, hear!”] It was far from 
the truth to say that the Government 
had taken no action. As a matter of 
fact they had discovered through their 
analysts a considerable amount of adul- 
teration in imported butter, and, so far 
from allowing butter su adulterated to be 
sent broadcast over the country, they 
had informed the consignees that their 
butter was adulterated, and that if they 
attempted to sell it they might find them- 
selves in difficulties. The Government 
had taken the further precaution, in 
cases in which they had reason to believe 
that there was not likely to be cordial 
co-operation on the part the consignees, 
of informing the local authorities of the 
districts in which the consignees lived 
that certain butter consigned to them 
was adulterated, in order that the local 
authority might take the necessary 
steps to protect the public from fraud. 
From the time that he became respon- 
sible for the Department, he had 
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taken a somewhat active interest in 
seeing that everything possible was done 
to secure that competition should be 
real and not fraudulent. One result was 
that he was inundated by letters from 
all parts of the country urging him not 
to take action so publicly and thereby 
injure the reputation of the writers. 
This showed that, although the informa- 
tion had not reached the hon. Member, 
many others had discovered that the 
Government were doing their best to 
check fraudulent importation. So far 
as he gathered the purport of the recom- 
mendation of the hon, Member, it was 
that the Government should not give 
warning that if fraudulent articles were 
sold prosecution would follow, but that 
the Government should seize fraudulent 
goods at the port of entry. The hon, 
Member was quite correct in saying that 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether this could be legally done. In 
the opinion of his legal advisers, such 
seizures could not be made, and until an 
adulterated article was sold no offence 
was committed. He was willing to 
admit that seizure at the port might be 
a more desirable remedy ; but he did not 
know what would be the result of it. 
Presumably the goods seized would have 
to be dropped over the side of the quay 
or otherwise destroyed [“ Hear, hear !”] ; 
hon. Members might be carried too 
far by excessive enthusiasm. It was 
no part of the business of the Depart- 
ment to stop the introduction into this 
country of margarine and products of 
that character. Their business was to 
see that the man who professed to sell 
butter sold butter and not margarine. 
If the Government were to seize products 
and destroy them because, on analysis, 
they proved to be adulterated, their 
action would be regarded as high-handed 
and arbitrary. This was one of the 
subjects which would come under the 
consideration of the Committee. His 
object was to show that the main con- 
tention of the hon. Member was 
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had described as a policy of inaction and 
inefficiency was one of action and 
efficiency, and that the system which he 
condemned because he did not under- 
stand it had been successful and had 
not been attended by the deplorable 
results which he had depicted. The late 

Government, as he had said, took action 
in April, 1895, and in May there were 
taken at the port of entry 284 samples, 
of which ten were found adulterated ; 
from September 21 to October 28, 
146 samples, of which 50 were adul- 
terated ; in November, 145 samples, of 
which 29 were adulterated ; in December, 
72, of which only four were adulterated ; 
and in January, 116 samples, of which 
not one was adulterated. [ Hear, hear !”] 
Yet this was described as a policy of 
iaction and failure. 

*Mr. KEARLEY said that he had 
referred to periods commencing in 1891 
and onwards. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG replied that 
the Amendment challenged the conduct 
of the present Administration and of 
that which immediately preceded it. 
The hon. Member had reminded them 
that the law was altered in 1894, when 
fresh powers were given to the Board of 
Agriculture; and yet he sought to 
condemn the present Government for 
failures which occurred before the 
amendment of the law. Under the 
amended law the Jate Government and 
the present had shown activity with 
satisfactory results. Whilst this was a 
sufficient to the Amendment 
moved, he was prepared to admit that 
there was ditticulty in tracing an 
adulterated article in its passage from 
the consignee to the retailer. A good 
deal might be done in watching adul- 
terated articles after they left the whole- 
sale dealer and passed into the hands of 
the retailer ; and that was one of the 
subjects that would require the attention 
of the Committee which, he hoped, would 
sit shortly and make a report which 
would enable the Government to 
act. With the general sentiments of 
those who had spoken, short of condemn- 


President of the Board of Agriculture. 
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ing the late Government or the present, 
he heartily associated himself, and he 
was most anxious. that everything 
should be done which could be done 
legitimately to protect the producer in 
this country from fraudulent competition, 
So long as he was responsible for the 
administration of the Department he 
would make the fullest use of the law, 
and press for its needful amendment, in 
order to protect the British agriculturist 
from the unfair competition of those who 
sold adulterated articles as pure. 
[Cheers.| He hoped the hon. Member 
would not think it necessary to divide 
the House. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on the interesting manner in 
which he had met the Amendment, and 
recognised the generous tribute he had 
paid to the late Govermment, whom he 
had criticised less fairly when in opposi- 
tion. It was satisfactory that the addi- 
tional power given to the Department in 
1894 had enabled it to do useful work, 
and a very useful lesson might be drawn 
from the figures cited by the right hon. 
Gentleman, which showed that analysis 
at the port of entry had produced a 
rapid reduction in the proportion of 
samples that were found to be adulte- 
rated. The moment you began to look 
into these things at the port of entry, 
fraudulent importers were checked by a 
salutary fear of exposure. If this 
supervision could be carried further we 
might be able in time to prevent foreign 
adulterated articles from reaching re- 
tailers. It was obvious that, if the home 
producer had to compete with adulterated 
articles from abroad, he was placed in an 
unfair position, and was almost driven, 
in self-defence, to meet the importer 
by sophisticated article. 
Deterioration of quality initiated by the 
foreign manufacturer was bound to 
spread to home manufactured articles, 
and so deteriorate the quality and 
lower the’ price of agricultural produce. 
Confiscation had been shown by his hon. 


selling a 
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Friend, the Mover of the Resolution, to 
have been the means of preventing the 
introduction of fraudulent articles in the 
past, and he hoped the President of the 
Board of Agriculture would see whether 
he could not find means by which con- 
fiscation might be still further enforced 
asa method of preventing these frauds 
on the English public. The three great 
articles which came to this country 
fron abroad were butter, lard, and 
cheese. In regard to butter, most of 
the adulteration was said to be in 
foreign butters sent into this country, 
and of the butter sold, 25 per cent. 
was said to be adulterated, and, under 
the existing administration of the law, 
of that 25 per cent. only 10 per cent. 
was detected. Consequently, 15 per 
cent. of the butter sold was found 
to be butter which was really not 
genuine. In checking the importation 
of this adulterated butter they would 
take away from the makers of the article 
in this country the desire to turn out 
inferior butter to meet the competition 
forced upon them by what was sent from 
abroad, The cases adduced by his hon. 
Friend showed that rigorous enforcement 
of the law would stop the introduction of 
adulterated butter. Five or six cases 
relating to Normandy and Brittany 
butter had been quoted. They resulted 
in heavy fines, and in some cases in long 
imprisonment, and the breaking up of 
the ‘‘ring’’ of persons engaged in the 
system of adulteration. 
butter from these sources sent into this 
country had been comparatively pure. 
This was a great gain through the 
rigorous enforcement of the law. If 
fraudulent butters were confiscated at the 
port of entry, their importation would 
soon be stopped. 


Since then, the} 
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cheese was produced. It was innutri- 
tious and indigestible, and injured those 
who ate it. In the interest of our agri- 
cultural populationthis nefarious competi- 
tion should cease by the action of Custom 
House Authorities in stopping the large 
consignments of fraudulent cheese which 
was sent into this country to compete 
with home producers. We imported lard, 
cheese and butter to the value of over 
£22,000,000 a year. The public was 
practically unable to protect itself, and 
had a right to look not only to the local 
authorities, but to the Imperial autho- 
rities to protect it from fraud and injury, 
fraud to their pockets and injury to their 
health. In some parts of the country 
the Adulteration Acts were by no means 
properly enforced. In Oxfordshire, 
instead of having one sample analysed 
for every 1,000 of the population, 
the standard laid down by the 
Local Government Board, only one 
sample was analysed for every 14,000. 
Wherever the law was laxly adminis- 
tered, the percentage of adulteration 
increased. In a badly organised county 
like Oxfordshire, there was 41 per cent. 
of adulteration, in the articles analysed, 
whereas in a well organised county, the 
percentage was below four per cent. He 
argued that nothing should be done 
which would raise the price of food, and 
that the importation of articles which 
were correctly labelled should not be 
prevented. It would be a mistake to 
say mixtures of margarine and butter (so 
labelled) should not come into this 
country. Some of the poorer classes 
preferred them to some of the poorer 
class of butters. But the law should 
prevent goods being imported labelled 


‘butter’? which were a mixture of 





The other two articles | margarine and_ butter. 


The Board of 


which were much adulterated were lard | Customs should exercise more stringency 


and cheese. 
abroad came into this country and 
lowered the price of the lard produced by 
the home producer. Much cheese was 
adulterated. It contained little or no 
dairy product, and was made from 
skimmed milk, animal fats and other 
substances, by which the appearance of 





Adulterated lard from|at the port of entry to prevent these 


articles from coming in branded with a 
false name. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
would endeavour to make it impossible 
for articles falsely labelled to come into 
this country, he would do a good work, 
not only for the general consumer, but 
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would do something in the interests of 
the agricultural workers of this country 
who produced articles which should be 
the pride of the country, and for which 
they asked a fair field and no favour. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, the reason alleged for 
the small number of analyses made was 
that the Board of Trade Regulations on 
the subject were far too complex for the 
local authorities to master. If there was 
room for amendment in the law relating 
to adulteration, there was also room for 
amendment the practice of the 
Department relating to it. 


in 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he had intended moving 
an Amendment to enable the House to 
fully consider the question of trade and 
agriculture in this country from the 
standpoint of our fiscal system. But it 


had been pointed out by the rules of 


the House there would be a danger of 
exceeding the limits of order if he 
carried out his original intention. In 
accordance with what would be the 
wishes of the House, he would confine 
his remarks within limits which would 
not exceed the rules of order. He need 
hardly say that the remedy he was about 
to suggest was the adoption of the system 
of Protection, which would go to the 
root of the’present evils in agriculture, 
and many other ofour national industries. 
After the announcement which had been 
made in the Queen’s Speech in reference 
to this subject, some hon. Members 
thought it to be their duty to detain the 
House for a short time by drawing atten- 
tion to a subject with which unfor- 
tunately most hon Members were only 
too familiar, namely, the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture which at the present 
was in far worse a condition than had 
ever been known in the lifetime of any 
living man. He thought that that was 
a statement that would not be contra- 
dicted and, therefore it would 
Sir Walter Foster. 


not 
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be necessary for him to waste 
the time of the House in 
endeavouring to establish the fact, 
What was the conclusion at which the 
British Government had arrived with 
regard to the remedies that should be 
adopted for the purpose of relieving that 
depression? Although it would be out 
of order for him to discuss the details of 
those proposals, he had no doubt that 
hon. Members would have many oppor- 
tunities afforded them for examining 
those details on their merits. In his 
opinion every one of those measures 
were miserably inadequate to deal 
with the circumstances of agricultural 
depression. Of course, he recognised 
that no Government, however powerful, 
or large its majority might be, would be 
justified in taking the steps which he 
advocated unless it was supported by 
strong feeling in the country. But he 
must say that although the Government 
might have gone as far as they felt justi- 
fied in doing, having regard to the 
amount of their support in this matter 
in the country, their measures as fore- 
shadowed in the Queen’s Speech fell 
lamentably short of the necessities of 
the case. Their proposals to promote 
light railways and their small measures 
to relieve the land from local rates and 
tithes even if they were put in a bunch 
and passed to-morrow would not materi- 
ally affect the condition of agricul- 
ture. Some proposals had not been 
put into the Queen’s Speech and 
he certainly not in favour of 
the “dog eat dog” policy under 
which one section of the agricultural 
community was invited to devour 
another. It had been suggested in 
some quarters that the land should be 
taken away from the present owners 
and should be handed over to those 
who hired the land for twelve months 
at a time, but he did not believe that 
that would benefit the agricultural 
interest very largely. He also thought 
that the “egg and jam __ theory,” 
the small cultivation principle as 


was 
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it was called, was childish and 
absurd in the extreme as applied to 
the present state of English agriculture. 
It was of course possible that in certain 
very favoured localities those minor 
agricultural industries might succeed, 
but it was absurd to place those minor 
industries in competition with our 
great corn and meat producing in- 
terests, and the statement that they 
could replace tbem was absolutely 
untrue. It might be taken for granted 
that unless the growing of corn and the 
production of meat were rendered profit- 
able, the business ef agriculture in this 
country was at an end. He was not 
going into that strange “silver craze,” 
which had been drawn as a red herring 
across the path of the agricultural Party 
and might be dismissed as not worth a 
moment’s consideration. Our trade with 
purely silver-using countries was small | 
in the extreme, and whatever might be | 
the merits or the demerits of the system, | 
he undertook to say that so far as) 
agricultural competition was concerned | 
it was altogether beside the question. | 
The Prime Minister on a recent occasion, | 
when he very graciously received a depu- 
tation connected with the hop industry, | 
stated that that whereas in France the | 
experiment of Protection had been tried | 
in its extreme form, 
suffered greatly 
this country. No 
statement had ever been unwittingly | 
made by any mortal man. It was the) 
absolute reverse of the fact, and he had | 
aright to ask where the authority for 
such a statement came from. The state- 
ment was entirely opposed to the Official | 
Report on the subject which had been 
made to the French Government. That | 
Report stated that after the imposition | 
of an import duty of 12s. per quarter 
upon wheat, agricultural production had 
considerably inevensed, both in regard to | 
stocks and crops, and that the French 
agriculturists not only produced all the, 
meat which was consumed by the nation, | 
but an additional amount of the value 





| 


most agriculture | 1x 
it did in| 
more unfounded | 


as as 


‘ 
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of 24,000,000 of francs. The British 
Government were not without sources 
of information upon the subject. The 
Foreign Office employed a gentleman of 
great ability, Sir Joseph Crow, who had 
made a Report which was published by 
the Department, and which fully sup- 
ported the French view of the subject. 
What did Sir Joseph Crowe say? and 
he said it with regard to agriculture in 
France which Lord Salisbury described 


as in a worse state than our own :— 
“No recent statistics exist to show that 
depreciation of property is progressing.” 


And he goes on :- 


“T am informed on undoubted authority that 
the lowest ebb has been reached, a turn of the 
tide is noticeable, some tendency towards pro- 
| gress is apparent and the country is gradually 
beginning to recover. 


‘Then he went into interesting details 
and said : 


“As to the origin and duration of the de- 
pression of agric ulture in this country if is 
difficult to give data with absolute precision. 
Depression has certainly existed since 1885, xt 
| times in very acute form. There is reason to 
| believe that the worst of the crisis is over. 


| He said :— 


“If France dealt only in food and raw 
material, and we had not to take speculative 


| transactions into consideration, prosperity might 


be said with truth to exist. When we come to 
manufactures: we observe how great the depres- 
| sion really is.’ 
that the 
agri- 


showed 
far 


He thought that 


Government, 
concerned, 


French 
culture 


sO as 


was had adopted 
He con- 
tended that the measures which had been 
adopted in France ought to be adopted 
here. Be those measures sound or 
they false, he ventured to assert in the 
face of Parliament that, so far as France 


be 


| was concerned, those measures had been 


singularly successful. They were told 
that with regard to the conditions of 
‘affairs in other countries they 
different from their own, mainly ‘because 
‘the Governments of France, Germany 
and Austro-Hungary and those various 
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communities went to the root of matters 
and carried out a policy which not only 
benefited the agricultural interest, but 
the interest of the manufacturing and 
industrial classes as well. He was told 
that it was all very well to advocate 
measures which there was every reason 
to know the people of this 
would never endorse. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he must not 
use any argument which is covered by a 
Notice of Motion. It is competent for him 
to compare the agricultural condition of 
England and other countries, but not to 
argue fiscal reform. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, this 
would show that he did not shirk the 
issue, Which he was prepared to meet if 
the rules of the House had allowed. 
He should only make a few remarks 
which came within the four corners of 
their ordinary proceedings. 


country 


Now, as to 
the condition of agriculture, it was 
deplorable in the extreme. They had, 
he believed, at that moment, only a few 
weeks’ supplies of the main staple of life 
They talked a 
good deal, and he hoped they were going 
to act a good dea] in the way of perfect- 
ing their scheme for national defence. 
He asked what was the use of building 


stored in this country. 


ironclads—what was the use of the most 
modern weapons of precision, of count- 
less forces on land and sea—if they had 
not the means wherewithal to feed the 
population ? He was entirely clear of any 
question of fiscal reform when he said 
that by some means or other it was the 
duty of the Government to provide the 
country with a certain and safe supply 
of food. Te thought his Free Trade 
Friends opposite would agree that their 
fuod supplies should not be reduced to 
so low a state as he had stated. The 
country at large would hold that it was 
the duty of Parliament to remedy this 


gross and glaring evil, which lay at the 


root of their national life. What the 
remedy was he would not venture to 
suggest. He thought that the mere 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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cheapness of food would not satisfy 
the country unless the supply was secure, 
He said, unhesitatingly, that the manu- 
facturing communities knew full well 
that unless agriculture, by some means 
or other, could be restored to a position 
of prosperity, the purchasing power of 
the country would suffer a depreciation 
which would press heavily on every 
industry in the land. It was said at one 
time that agricultural depression merely 
affected landlords’ rents. That was a 
remark which would not be made now, 
He had heard it said that a tenant-farmer 
might perhaps share with his landlord 
some revival of agricultural prosperity, 
but the labourer, under the circum- 
stances in which he was placed a year or 
two ago, with high wages and cheap 
necessaries of life, occupied a coign of 
vantage which he never previously 
enjoyed, and was the last person to 
advocate the adoption of any scheme of 
national defence which might in any 
way alter his position. No one would 
repeat that argument now. Would any 
one go into our agricultural districts and 
tell a labouring audience that they were 
not vitally concerned in agricultural 
depression ? He undertook to say Mem- 
bers representing agricultural constitu- 
encies in any part of the Kingdom would 
bear him out when he said that all con- 
nected with land, be their lot in life 
what it might, were vitally interested in 
the restoration of agicultural prosperity. 
He had often impressed on the farmers 
that the matter rested largely in their 
own hands, that they ought to show the 
labourers that if, by a magician’ s wand— 
he would not say who waved it—pros- 
perity was restored to agriculture, the 
labourers personally would reap a benefit 
thereby. In other words, the system 
which prevailed in many parts of 
England in 1816 and 1820, and periods 
about then, under which a sliding scale 
of wages was paid, ought, in his 
judgment, to be restored. [A laugh. | 
An hon. Gentleman laughed. That hon. 
Member probably had never heard of the 
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adoption of a sliding scale in any trading 
interests; he probably was an advocate 
of strikes, and therefore objected to a 
mode of apportioning profits amongst 
the various classes of the community. 
Those who had watched industrial con- 
cerns With a less jaundiced eye, and who 
had seen occasion for sorrow rather than 
jey in agricultural depression, would 
rejoice to find’ that means had been 
devised in accordance with which the 
profits and the losses in various corners 
of the country had been shared amongst 
all classes concerned. Those who had 
advocated Boards of Conciliation and 
pacific methods of settling industrial 
disputes, would agree with him in 
expressing a hope that some means might 
be hit upon by which all classes engaged 
in agriculture would go share and share 
alike, be the seasons good or bad. 
What is the fact? The want of pur- 
chasing power pressed heavily upon every 
industry. The agricultural interest was 
the best customer of the manufacturers 
and traders. There was even now an 
ignorant belief very largely prevalent 
that our foreign export trade was the 
main source of our national wealth. 
Many people even now were under the 
impression that all industries in this 
country mainly depended upon the main- 
tenance of our foreign export trade. He 
would not utter a syllable in deprecia- 
tion of the vast importance of our foreign 
export trade, but he asserted upon the 
highest authorities that, when compared 
with the home market, our foreign export 
trade was a puny matter. What said no 
less an authority than Sir Robert Giffen 
in his ‘* Essays on Finance,’’ page 43, 
First Series? He said :— 

“To raise just the question of our foreign 
export trade. How much of the national income 
is really derived from that trade? 'To judge by 
the common language of the agitators we refer 
to, England would be nothing without its 
exports to foreign nations. Almost our whole 
trade and industry, it seems to be thought, would 
be at an end ; an extensive emigration would 
be necessary; we should be a ruined nation. 

It may be calculated that the earnings 
of the people of the United Kingdom approxi- 


mate at the present moment £1,200, 000,000 
sterling a year . . . . How much of this income 
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is derived from our foreign exports ? . We 
doubt if we can estimate the probable maximum 
amount of the nett income directly derived from 
our exports as more than £140,000, 000... Com- 
paring, then, £140,000,000 with £1,230,000,000 
it is at once seen that the labour and capital 
engaged in forcign manufac turing is jaly a 
frac tion of our whole industry.” 


Gracious Speech. 


His object in venturing to ask the House 
to indulge him whilst he placed these 
facts before them was this. It was so 
often said :— 

“How can you go down to an industrial 
audience and ask them to make sacrifices for the 
purpose of benefiting agriculture ? ” 

He asserted, on the authority of Sir 
Robert Giffen, it was one word for the 
agriculturists and two for themanufactur- 
ing community. The profits derived by 
the industrial population from a revival of 
agricultural prosperity would, according 
to Sir Robert Giffen, involve a figure 
twelve times that involved in the whole 
of our manufacturing export trade 
together, and therefore it was a matter 
He hoped 
the House would calmly and fully con- 
sider this question. He knew perfectly 
well that no Government could be 
expected to act in a comprehensive 
manner on questions like this, unless 
popular feeling had been fully called 
forth and made an advance. 


of vital national concern. 


Govern- 
ments could do no more, perhaps, than 
the present Government was doing. 
They could do no more than fiddle while 
the city was in ‘flames, and that really 
was practically what they were obliged 
to do on the present occasion. He hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen, when they came to 
consider the question, would be fully alive 
to the fact that it was only through the 
prosperity of agriculture that a thorough 
revival of the general industrial pros- 
perity in the country could be brought 
about. In conclusion, he would venture 
to make a reference, though only a 
passing reference, to some very valuable 
suggestions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man who recently represented Newcastle 
in the House, who was now out of 
Parliament, but who was a candidate for 
the Montrose Burghs (Mr. J. Morley), 

; [Sixth Night, 
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made to the working classes of the! ture, that one of the Bills foreshadowed 
United Kingdom. In a former speech |\by the Government would seek to give 
at Newcastle he pointed out that the | some relief to agriculture in the matter 
working classes of the country were|of local taxation, and in view of the 
about to be brought face to face with an | unjust anomalies that existed, it was full 
industrial competition far more severe | time that justice was done, in this 
than any against which they had etd Prerwen at least. A Member of 
had to contend, and he indicated the | the late Government once endeavoured, 
quarter from whence that competition |in a speech, to make out that, on the 
would come—from the peoples of the Far | whole, agriculturists got off better, in 
East, ‘‘ the yellow men,’’ as they were | respect to taxation, than people in the 


termed. Mr. 
warning the other day in the course of 
his present election campaign, and it was 
one which he sincerely trusted the 
people of this country would take to 
heart. The meaning of it was that the 
working classes, who were struggling, and 
rightly so, for good wages and reason- 
wble hours of toil, would be brought face 
to face in competition with men who 
would work longer hours for jess wages— 
indeed for a few pence aday. That was 
a problem the difficulty of solving which 
had hardly yet been realised, but he 


hoped the working classes would give 


heed to the lesson, and urged the 
Government to meet the great difficulty 
of existing agricultural distress in a 
prompt and really effective manner. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8. E.) said, 
the fact that the Government had 
announced that they intended to intro- 


Morley repeated that | 


towns. How the right hon. Gentleman 
reached that conclusion he could not 
tell, but it was absolutely incorrect. 
Agriculturists were taxed altogether, on 
their incomes, 15 or 20 per cent. more 
than people who lived in the towns. 
It was this difference, this unjust 
anomaly in taxation, that he wished 
to see remedied in common fairness to 
the agriculturist. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
Another wise suggestion .made, was, 
that something should be done for the 
relief of land in regard to the tithe rent- 
charge, and he believed that by taking 
‘advantage, with the present cheapness of 
money, of the Sinking Fund, very con- 
|siderable relief might be given to the 
agriculturist in this direction without the 
‘least disadvantage being done to the 
‘Church. He knew well enough that 
those measures would not cure every 
jevil or misfortune from which the 


| 





duce several Bills relating to agriculture | farmer suffered; but, as the Chancellor 
showed that they had not forgotten the of the Exchequer had told them, ‘‘ half 
agricultural interest any more than the | a loaf was better than no bread at all.’ 
agricultural interest, as he would remind | He hoped, however, that the Govern- 


Ministers, did 
months ago. —[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
hoped the Government would be able to 
carry their Bills. 
not got much from previous Govern- 
ments of both Parties, but, putting the 
past aside, they did now look forward 
hopefully to obtaining some real, prac- 
tical assistance from the measures which 
the present Government had promised, 
and which it was very important should 
be urged forward as soon as possible. 
It was obvious, from speeches which had 
been made by the Minister for Agricul- 
Mr. James Lowther, 


not forget them some! 


He 


Agriculturists had | 


ment would make an earnest effort to see 
that the agriculturists got at least that 
| half loaf’? of relief. [Cheers.] 

*Sirk G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper calling atten- 
‘tion to the Elementary Education Bill 
promised in the Speech from the Throne, 
“so far as it affected Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. The Amendment had been 
‘ruled out of order, and of course he 
would not move it. He was, however, 
‘entitled, in general terms, to call atten- 
tion to the very peculiar position which 


‘ 
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the Principality occupied as regarded 
the Educational Question, and to submit 
that it was entitled to distinctive treat- 
ment. He might be told that Wales 
was an integral part of England, and 
that it could not be dealt with separately. 
The obvious answer to that objection 
was that the Conservative predecessors 
of the present Government, in the year 
1888, adopted, if they did not intro- 
duce, a Welsh Intermediate Education 
Bill, and thereby showed that Wales, in 
the matter of intermediate education at 
least, wasentitled to such distinctive treat- 
ment. Efe had no wish on the present 
occasion to dissociate himself from his 
English friends, and he did not know 
that he would have brought this question 
before the House at all had it not been 
for the unanimous wish of his colleagues, 
and also for the mandate given to him 
at one of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic gatherings over which he had 
ever presided in Wales, and at which he 
was urged to bring the matter before 
the House before the Education Bill 
was introduced, and while there was 
yet a locus penitentie for the Govern- 
ment. The Welsh case might be 
stated in a single sentence. But 
he wished the House to understand 
that he was not speaking of the large 
towns of Wales, which were really no- 
thing more than English colonies. He 
was speaking of the rural districts—of 
Wales proper—where at least four-fifths 
of the population were Nonconformists, 
and where four-fifths of the wealth and 
much more than four-fifths of the land 
were in the hands of people belonging to 
the Church of England. He thought he 
might go further, and say that in those 
districts the population almost to a man 
would be in favour of undenominational 
education ; and, as a matter of fact, he 
helieved that in no less than 704 districts 
Board Schools had been established. 
These rural districts were, however, for 
the most part, exceedingly poor, and 
they all knew how terribly the pressure 
of the rates bore upon the people. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that in 
some 627 districts there had been 
denominational Church of England 
Schools established, which were the 
only means of education the people 
had. But it was “ their poverty, and 
This 


not their will which consented.” 
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Gracious Speech, 


meant that in every one of those 627 
districts there was a centre of unhealthy 
propagandism, in which every pressure 
was, or might be, put upon the children 
to desert the faith of their fathers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now trenching upon subjects which 
are more appropriate to the discussion 
of the Bill down in the name of the 
Vice-President of the Council. 

*Sirn G. OSBORNE MORGAN said 
he wished to point out that the parents 
had absolutely no control over the educa- 
tion of their children. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is continuing the line of 
argument which I have already ruled 
out of order. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said 
that, in these circumstances, he would 
defer what he had to say until the Bill 
was introduced. Meantime he ventured 
to appeal to the Vice-President of the 
Council to consider the case of Wales 
separately. He had already shown upon 
this question greater liberality than many 
of his colleagues, and he expressed a con- 
fident hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would tell them something which might 
allay the just alarm which was felt in 
Wales at the intimation which had been 
given regarding the measure to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon) 
said, it had heen his intention to second 
the Amendment, but as it had been 
ruled out of order it would be impossible 
for him to enter in any detail into the 
arguments which would be relevant to 
it. He endorsed the appeal for separate 
treatment for Wales when the Education 
Question was dealt with by the House of 
Commons. Ireland and Scotland were 
awarded perfectly separate treatment 
with regard to their educational systems, 
and he contended that if the conditions 
in Scotland and Ireland were so different 
as to require separate treatment in this 
matter, the same reason held good in the 
case of Wales. There was on the Table 
of the House a scheme promoted by the 
Charity Commissioners, which obtained 
the sanction of the last Unionist Gov- 
ernment, and the late Liberal Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of establishing 
a Central Board for the control of higher 
and intermediate education in Wales. 
He hoped the right hon, Gentleman 
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the Vice-President of the Council would | 
see his way to include elementary educa- 
tion in that scheme. 

Mr. HOWELL (Denbigh Boroughs) 
said, that Welsh Unionism had not, 
perhaps, heen so well represented in the 
House hitherto as it ought to have been ; 
but last 


wish a Report of this Debate to go down | 
into Wales without Welsh Ur nionism 
raising its voice in opposition to what 
had been said from the other side. The 
right hon. 
argument that Wales was a nation of 
Nonconformists, and that his hon. 
Friends on the other side of the House 


held four-fifths of the representation of | 


Wales. 

*Sirn G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 1 
referred to the rural districts. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he could not 


see how a fraction of four-fifths couldapply | 


only to the rural districts. With regard to | 
Voluntary schools, the point made by | 
hon. Members opposite was that Wales 
was entitled to separate treatment in 
matters of Education. He and others | 
who represented Welsh Unionism pro- 
tested against any attempt to separate | 
Wales from England in this matter. 
They did not want to see the thin edge | 
of the Home Rule wedge inserted. Tt | 
was suggested that prosely tism was going 
on in “the Voluntary schools in W: ales. 
lf it was it must be very unsuccessful, 
for they were told that Wales was a 
nation of Nonconformists, therefore this 
proselytism must be very harmless. The 
figures which were adduced in connection 
with Wales were altogether unreliable, 
and, until they were shown to be reliable 
figures, he and his Friends would not 
accept them, even on the Education 
Question. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS remarked 
that his hon. Friend opposite 
said that Welsh Unionism 
siderably increased of late. 


who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House, and he did not think there was 
much to be proud of inthat. His hon. 
Friend said that Wales ought not to be 
treated separately. 
was that, in regard to Education, Wales 
had been treated separately again and 
again by Unionist as well as by Liberal 
Governments. They had now a 


Mr. Lloyd George. 


{COMMONS} 


July an effort was made to' 
repair the representation, and he did not | 


Baronet had used the old | 


had | 
had con- 
There | 


were nine Unionist Members against 25 | 


All he could say | 


Supply. 
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| University for Wales, their Collegiate 
| sys stem was separate, their intermediate 
system was thoroughly Welsh from top 


to bottom, and they would shortly have 


a Central Board of Education for W ales, 


|The appeal now made was that, having 
regard to the representation of Wales, 
to the fact that if the House were con- 
stituted at the present time in proportion 
to the representation of Wales, a Liberal 
Government would be in power with a 
_majority of 300 at its back ; the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice- President 
would remember that Wales had a 
separate case which deserved separate 
treatment. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That a humble Address he 
| presented to Her Majesty, as followeth:— 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 
| We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
| Teeland, in ‘Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to Your 
| Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
|Your Majesty has addressed to both 
| Houses of Parliament. 


We take this first opportunity of 
expressing to Your Majesty our deep 
| concer nat the sad affliction with which 
|Your Majesty has been visited in the 
death of His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry Maurice of ‘Battenberg. 

We desire to assure Your Majesty and 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of 
Battenberg of our sincere participation 
in the general feeling of sorrow for the 
heavy bereavement which Your Majesty 
and Your Majesty’s family have sus- 
tained by the loss of a Prince who was 
regarded with universal affection and 
esteem by Your Majesty's subjects. 





To be presented by Privy C ouncillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved—-That this House will, to- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty.—-(r. Hanbury.) 

Ordered—-That the several Estimates 
presented to this House during the pre- 
sent Session be referred to the Committee 
of Supply. —(CWVr. Lanbury.) 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolved—That this House will, to- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty.—(Mr. Hanbury. ) 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS ({RELAND)— 
(WOMEN)—BILL. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill 
which he explained, was to extend to 
women in Ireland the same privilege 
now enjoyed by their sisters in England 
and Wales of acting as Guardians. 
There were 887 lady Guardians in Eng- 
land. Ladies, he contended, were emi- 
nently qualified to deal with the questions 
which occupied the attention of Boards 
of Guardians, and he hoped therefore 
the House would agree to the Second 
Reading of a Measure which, he _ be- 
lieved, had the support of all sections of 
Trish Members. 

Me J. PF. 
W.) : I object. 

CoLonEL WARING (Down, N.) 
seconded the Motion, saying he was quite 
sure that the Poor Law Boards in Ire- 
land would be greatly strengthened by 
the admission to the ranks of Guardians 
of ladies who were well qualified to deal 
with the questions that came before such 

Soards. There were lady Guardians in 
England to the number of over 800, and 
why should there not also be lady Guardi- 
ans in Ireland? While he objected to 
separate legislation for Ireland, he wished 
to see all Bills applicable to England 
extended to the sister country. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) objected to the Bill on the 
ground that no general desire had been 
expressed in Ireland for such a change as 
that which it proposed to effect. He was 


FARRELL (Cavan, 


sorry that the hon. Member who had 
proposed this Measure had not first 
turned his attention to an effort to re- 
form the present mode of election and 
extension of the franchise applicable to 
the Poor Law Boards in Treland, before 
moving in the direction he had done. 


For his part he considered the presence 
of ladies on Boards of Guardians instead 
of tending to facilitate, would rather have 
the effect of embarrassing the proceed- 
ings of those bodies, and at any rate 
other grievances in connection with the 
whole subject should be remedied before 
they embarked upon the legislation to 
which they were invited by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he intended 
to vote for the Bill, if it were pressed 
to a Division, because he considered 
that with regard to the treatment 
of women in general, it was desirable 
that they should have some chance 
of dealing with matters which they 
were quite capable of undertaking, such 
as the method of tending to the 
poor, and the treatment of women and 
of children. If it were a fact that 
women talked more than men at these 
Boards of Guardians—which he doubted 
—he thought the time would be ex- 
tremely well employed in listening to 
them, and he did not think they should 
grudge them this appointment of speak - 
ing on the limited subjects that came 
before such Boards, seeing they had 
bottled them up for so very many years. 
At the same time, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division, that this question of the 
Guardians in Ireland required more than 
the treatment proposed to be devoted to 
it by the hon. Member for South Belfast. 
In Ireland the franchise which England 
enjoyed with respect to the election of 
Guardians did not exist. In Ireland 
they had ea officio Guardians. In Ire- 
land the Chief Secretary by a stroke of 
his pen could abolish Guardians alto- 
gether and send his agents to appoint in 
their place persons who were considered 
locally to be most offensive partisans. 
There was now an opportunity to effect 
some real reforms in the Irish Poor Law 
Guardian system ; with that object he 
suggested that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Grand Committee. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that the Bill had come upon them.as a 
surprise in consequence of the collapse of 
the Opposition and the consequent col- 
lapse of the Debate on the Address. The 
Measure, apparently, was not supported 
unanimously by Irish Members. His 
practice was to support his Party always 
when it was right, often when it was 
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the Vice-President of the Council would 
see his way to include elementary educa- 
tion in that scheme. 

Mr.. HOWELL (Denbigh Boroughs) 
said, that Welsh Unionism had _ not, 
perhaps, been so well represented in the 
House hitherto as it ought to have been ; 


but last July an effort was made to) 


repair the representation, and he did not 
wish a Report of this Debate to go down 
into Wales without Welsh Unionism 
raising its voice in opposition to what 
had been said from the other side. The 
right hon. Baronet had used the old 
argument that Wales was a nation of 
Nonconformists, and that his hon. 


{COMMONS} 
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| University for Wales, their Collegiate 
system was separate, their intermediate 
system was thoroughly Welsh from top 
to bottom, and they would shortly have 
e8 Central Board of Education for Wales, 
The appeal now made was that, having 
regard to the representation of Wales, 
to the fact that if the House were con- 
stituted at the present time in proportion 
to the representation of Wales, a Liberal 
Government would be in power witha 
majority of 300 at its back ; the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President 
|would remember that Wales had a 
separate case which deserved separate 
treatment. 


Friends on the other side of the House | 


held four-fifths of the representation of 


Wales. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
referred to the rural districts. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he could not 
see how a fraction of four-fifths couldapply 
only to the rural districts. With regard to 
Voluntary schools, the point made by 
hon. Members opposite was that Wales 
was entitled to separate treatment in 
matters of Education. He and others 
who represented Welsh Unionism pro- 
tested against any attempt to separate 
Wales from England in this matter. 


They did not want to see the thin edge | 


of the Home Rule wedge inserted. It 
was suggested that proselytism was going 
on in the Voluntary schools in Wales. 
lf it was it must be very unsuccessful, 
for they were told that Wales was a 
nation of Nonconformists, therefore this 
proselytism must be very harmless. The 
figures which were adduced in connection 
with Wales were altogether unreliable, 
and, until they were shown to be reliable 
figures, he and his Friends would not 
accept them, even on the Education 
Question. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS remarked 
that his hon. Friend opposite had 
said that Welsh Unionism 
siderably increased of late. There 
were nine Unionist Members against 25 
who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House, and he did not think there was 
much to be proud of inthat. His hon. 
Friend said that Wales ought not to be 
treated separately. All he could say 
was that, in regard to Education, Wales 
had been treated separately again and 
again by Unionist as well as by Liberal 
Governments. They had now a 


Mr. Lloyd George. 


had con- | 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Resolved, That a humble Address he 
| presented to Her Majesty, as followeth:— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great. Britain and 
|Treland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to Your 
| Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
|Your Majesty has addressed to both 
| Houses of Parliament. 


We take this first opportunity of 
‘expressing to Your Majesty our deep 
}concern at the sad affliction with which 
|Your Majesty has been visited in the 
\death of His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry Maurice of Battenberg. 

|_ We desire to assure Your Majesty and 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of 
Battenberg of our sincere participation 
in the general feeling of sorrow for the 
heavy bereavement which Your Majesty 
and Your Majesty's family have sus- 
tained by the loss of a Prince who was 
regarded with universal affection and 
‘esteem by Your Majesty’s subjects. 





To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved—-That this House will, to- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty.—-(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Ordered—That the several Estimates 
presented to this House during the pre- 
sent Session be referred to the Committee 
of Supply. —(Vr. Llanbury. ) 




















WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolved—That this House will, to- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


SHOPS (RARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 


pooR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND)— 
(WOMEN)—BILL. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill 
which he explained, was to extend to 
women in Ireland the same privilege 
now enjoyed by their sisters in England 
and Wales of acting as Guardians. 
There were 887 lady Guardians in Eng- 
land. Ladies, he contended, were emi- 


nently qualified to deal with the questions | 


which occupied the attention of Boards 
of Guardians, and he hoped therefore 
the House would agree to the Second 
Reading of a Measure which, he _ be- 
lieved, had the support of all sections of 
Trish Members. 

Mr. J. P. 
W.) : I object. 

CotoneEL WARING (Down, N.) 
seconded the Motion, saying he was quite 
sure that the Poor Law Boards in Ire- 
land would be greatly strengthened by 
the admission to the ranks of Guardians 
of ladies who were well qualified to deal 
with the questions that came before such 
Boards. There were lady Guardians in 
England to the number of over 800, and 
why should there not also be lady Guardi- 
ans in Ireland? While he objected to 
separate legislation for Ireland, he wished 
to see all Bills applicable to England 
extended to the sister country. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) objected to the Bill on the 
ground that no general desire had been 
expressed in Ireland for such a change as 
that which it proposed to effect. He was 
sorry that the hon. Member who had 
proposed this Measure had not first 
turned his attention to an effort to re- 
form the present mode of election and 
extension of the franchise applicable to 
the Poor Law Boards in Treland, before 
moving in the direction he had done. 


FARRELL (Cavan, 
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For his part he considered the presence 
of ladies on Boards of Guardians instead 
of tending to facilitate, would rather have 
the effect of embarrassing the proceed- 
ings of those bodies, and at any rate 
other grievances in connection with the 
whole subject should be remedied before 
they embarked upon the legislation to 
which they were invited by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he intended 
to vote for the Bill, if it were pressed 
to a Division, because he considered 
that with regard to the treatment 
of women in general, it was desirable 
that they should have some chance 
of dealing with matters which they 
were quite capable of undertaking, such 
as the method of tending to the 
poor, and the treatment of women and 
of children. If it were a fact that 
women talked more than men at these 
Boards of Guardians—which he doubted 
—he thought the time would be ex- 
tremely well employed in listening to 
them, and he did not think they should 
grudge them this appointment of speak - 
ing on the limited subjects that came 
before such Boards, seeing they had 
bottled them up for so very many years. 
At the same time, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division, that this question of the 
Guardians in Ireland required more than 
the treatment proposed to be devoted to 
it by the hon. Member for South Belfast. 
In Ireland the franchise which England 
enjoyed with respect to the election of 
Guardians did not exist. In Ireland 
they had ex officio Guardians, In Ire- 
land the Chief Secretary by a stroke of 
his pen could abolish Guardians alto- 
gether and send his agents to appoint in 
their place persons who were considered 
locally to be most offensive partisans. 
There was now an opportunity to effect 
some real reforms in the Irish Poor Law 
Guardian system ; with that object he 
suggested that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Grand Committee. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that the Bill had come upon them.as a 
surprise in consequence of the collapse of 
the Opposition and the consequent col- 
lapse of the Debate on the Address. The 
Measure, apparently, was not supported 
unanimously by Irish Members. His 
practice was to support his Party always 
when it was right, often when it was 
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wrong, and invariably when he did not| 


understand the question at issue. That 
being the case he asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to give the House some 
indication of the course which he 
thought ought to be taken with regard 
to this Bill. He did not understand 
the measure as he would like to. 
clause began ‘*‘ Any female person hav- 
ing the qualifications which make the 
male person eligible’? &e. For his part 
he could not conceive that a female per- 


son could have the qualifications of a| Which he should act. 
Unless the Chief Secre-| might, however, say at once that, as at 


mile person. 


{COMMONS} 


Chairmen. 632 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: No, Sir, I 
have not. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
said, “TI object.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 


One | asked for the guidance of the Govern- 


|ment with reference to this Bill. He 
had no idea that his hon. Friend was so 
anxious that he should receive indications 
from the Government as to the way in 


| Laughter.| He 





vere 1 x lar * r 
tary expressed an opinion favourable to | present advised, the Government saw no 


the Bill he should not support it, for he | objection to the Bill. 


was as much opposed to bisexualism in 
public life as he was to bimetallism 
in finance. His view was that the 
business of the world and even 
that part of it performed by Boards of 
Guardians could be transacted better by 
men than by women. He was, how- 
ever, open to conviction, and admitted 


It merely assimi- 
lated the state of things in Ireland, so 
far as the measure went with the state 
of affairs already existing in England. 


|The general policy of the Government 


was to assimilate the state of things in 
Ireland to that which prevailed in 
England so far as it could be safely 
done. He thought that this policy of 





that Irish men and women had claims to 


assimilation could be safely arrived at in 


} . . : 
be treated with special consideration in | this case, and he expressed surprise that 


matters of this kind. 
fallen from the introducer of the Bill, | 
from which he must dissent. The hon. 
Member had said that the Measure 
should be passed as quickly as possible. 
For his part, he did not approve the 
practice of rapid legislation. Measures 
ought to be considered without undue 
hurry and ought not to be pressed for- 
ward at the end of a sitting when other 
business had come to an untimely end in 
a fashion unforeseen. | 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College! 
Green) said that he did not often find | 
himself in disagreement with the hon. | 
Member from the Harbour Division of | 
Dublin and in agreement with the hon. | 
and gallant Member from North Down. 
That, however, was his position in the| 
present occasion, for he gave the Bill his | 
full support. He spoke from the point | 
of view of a visiting surgeon to a large | 
union, and knew well the amount of | 
good that women Guardians would be | 
able to do. The wants of women in| 
unions must be understood better by | 
members of their own sex than by men. | 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL rose to address | 
the House at the same time as the Chief ! 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for West Cavan has already spoken. 

Mr. Gibson Boveles, 





One remark had | the only opposition to the Bill came from 


hon. Members opposite. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 272; 
Noes, 8.—(Division List, No. 7.) 


Bill read a Second Time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
after Eleven o'clock. 


In pursuance of Standing Order No. 1, 
“Sittings of the House,” 

T hereby nominate :— 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 

Mr. John Edward Ellis, 

The Right Hon. Charles Beilby Stuart- 
Wortley, 

Mr. John Grant Lawson, and 

Mr. Edmond Robert Wodehouse, 
to act during this Session as temporary 
Chairmen of Committees when requested 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 


Winiiam Court GULLy, 
Speaker. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 19th February 1896. 





— 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). | 


| 
Account (presented 18th February) to | 
be printed.—[No. 55.] 


NAVY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 


Account (presented 18th February) to 
be printed.—[ No. 56.] 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND TRAVERS’ | 
FOUNDATION. 


Accounts (presented 18th sit Ls 
to be printed.—{ No. 57.] 


NATIONAL GALLERY. | 
Copy ordered— 


“Of the Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery to the Treasury for the year | 
1895.” —(Mr, Hanbury.) | 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 58.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
Copy ordered— 


“Of Return of the Shorthand Writers’ Notes 
of the Evidence which has been or may be 
taken at the Trial of Election Petitions under 
the Acts relating thereto, since the last General 
Election and during the present Session of | 
Parliament, together with a Copy of the Short 
hand Writer’s Notes of the Judgments delivered 
by the Judges selected for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, in pursuance of the said Acts, and 
Copies of Special Cases Reserved, and of all 
Election Petitions.”—(Zhe Attorney General.) 





CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) | 


ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 


{19 Feprvary 1896} 
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NOTICES OF MOTION, 
ON GOING INTO COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


MUSEUM GRANTS, 
Mr. Alfred Thomas,—To move, That, 


in the opinion of this House, it is unjust 


that Wales should receive no share of 
the Museum Grants of the United 
Kingdom, and that it is expedient to 
make provision similar to that made for 
Scotland and Ireland for the expendi- 
ture of a due share of the Museum 
Grants in Wales.—[Friday, 21st Feb- 
ruary. | 


LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Herbert Lewis,—To move, That 
|this House is of opinion that it is 
desirable to appoint forthwith Labour 
| Correspondents for North Wales.—{ Fri- 
day, 21st February. | 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 


Mr. Lloyd-George,—To move, That, 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable to put into immediate operation 
the tenth and eighty-first sections of 
the Local Government Act, 1888.— 
'[Friday, 21st February. | 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. Yoxall,—To call attention to the 
grievances of Certified Teachers who 
entered the service of Public Elementary 
Schools before May 1862 ; and to move, 
That the claims of all such Teachers to 
the Pension Fund, now available for 
some of them only, deserve the favour- 
able consideration of the Treasury and 
the Education Department. [ Friday, 
“21st February. | 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Colonel Hughes,—To call attention to 
| the practicability of creating out-pensions 
from Chelsea Hospital funds; and to 
| move for theappointment of aSelect Com- 


Order for Second Reading upon| mittee of this House to consider and 


Wednesday 25th March read, and dis- | 
charged. Bill withdrawn. 


VOL, XXXVII. [FourtH sERIEs. | 


report thereon.—{ Friday, 28th February. | 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Bryn Roberts,—To move, That 
this House is of opinion that it is expe- 
dient to amend the Law relating to 
Parliamentary Elections, so as to secure 
that no candidate at an election shall be 
declared elected who has not received a 
majority of the votes recorded at such 
election, and that a second ‘ballot be 
taken in cases where no candidate shall 
at the first ballot have received such 
majority of the votes recorded.—{ Friday, 
28th February. | 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (WALES). 

Mr. Griffiths,—To call attention to 
the necessity of granting to the Welsh 
people control over the Liquor Traffic of 
‘Wales ; and to move a Resolution.— 


[ Friday, 6th March.] 


LAND QUESTION (WALES). 

Mr. Lloyd-George,—To call attention 
to the urgency of the Land and other 
Questions in Wales; and to move a 
Resolution.—| Friday, 13th March.| 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (INDIA). 
Sir Howard Vincent,—To call atten- 


tion to the serious losses entailed upon | 


those members of the Public Works De- 
partment of India who entered the 
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of Motion. 
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ARMENIA, 


Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett,—In the 
'event of Mr. Gibson Bowles’s Amend. 
ment (to Supply, Civil Service Estimates) 
becoming the substantive Question, to 
| move to add the words, “as well as for 
| the amelioration of the condition of the 
Armenian and 6ther Christian subjects 
| of the Porte.” 

EGYPT. 

Mr. Labouchere,—On Army Esti- 
| mates, to move, That the time has gone 
| when effect should be given to the decla- 
rations of successive Administrations as 
to the Government of Egypt by making 
arrangements for the speedy withdrawal 
,of Her Majesty’s Forces from that 


| 
| Country. 





NAVAL SERVICE. 

Sir Charles Dilke,—On Navy Esti- 
mates, to call attention to the decreasing 
numbers of British Seamen available for 
Service in the Navy in time of war. 


WALES (LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888), 

Mr. Lloyd-George,—On Civil Service 
Estimates, to move, That it is desirable 
that Sections 10 and 81 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, be put into 





Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s| immediate operation as far as the Prin- 
Hill between 1871 and 1874 by the non-| cipality of Wales is concerned. 


fulfilment of the promises held out in the 
prospectus, and upon the faith of which 
they entered the service of the Govern- 
ment of India; and to move a Resolu- 
tion.—{ Friday, 13th March. | 


WALES (SELF-GOVERNMENT). 


Mr. William Jones,—To call attention 
to the pressing need of Self-government 
for Wales ; and to move a Resolution.— 
[Friday, 13th March.| 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


Mr. Gibson Bowles,—On Civil Service 
Estimates, to move, That it is the duty 
of Her Majesty’s advisers to take such 
steps as may be required to fulfil Her 
Majesty’s treaty engagements relative to 
the Ottoman Empire, entered into for 
the security of Her Majesty’s Oriental 
possessions. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE (PRIVATE 
MEMBERS). 


Mr. Hobhouse,—To call attention to 
the imperfect facilities for legislation 
afforded to Private Members of this 
House by the present Rules of Pro- 
cedure; and to move a Resolution.— 
[ T'uesday, 10th March.] 


POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 


BANKS. 


Mr. Bartley,—That, considering the 
great financial change produced in the 
position of the Country’s responsibilities 
to the Post Office and the Trustee 
Savings Banks by the great rise in the 
price of Consols, it is urgently necessary 
that a Select Committee of this House 
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should be appointed at once to report 
on what steps should be taken to meet 
the altered financial position of the State 
to these banks in the permanent interest 


both of the depositors and of the tax-|° 


payers.—{ An early day | 


Coronet MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon) begged to give no- 
tice on behalf of the hon. Member for the 
Eastbourne Division (Admiral Field) that 
on going into Committee of Supply he 
should call attention to some of the 
serious difficulties which will arise under 
present conditions in safeguarding the 
arrival of adequate food supplies for our 
increasing population, and the necessary 
raw material for the carrying on of our 
national industries in time of war; and 
to move, That ia the opinion of this 
House, in view of the fact that the 
growth of wheat in this country is 
annually diminishing to a dangerous 
degree, thereby compelling increased 
dependence upon supplies by sea, the 
question of national insurance of suitable 
ships and cargoes against capture by an 
enemy, as also the further question of 
how to encourage an increase in the 
amount of food produced at Home, is 
worthy of the serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
On a point of order, Mr. Speaker, is he 
aware that the hon. Gentleman in whose 
name he has given notice has written his 
name down 4 
*Mr. SPEAKER : If it is written by 
another with the authority of the hon. 
Member it is sufficient. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Did the hon. 
Member receive the authority of the hon. 
Member for Eastbourne ? 

CotoneL. MILWARD: Yes, Sir. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the Government and perhaps the 
Secretary of the Treasury can answer it. 
Will the Notice of Motion given for to- 
morrow be proceeded with. ? 

Tue SECRETARY or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Haysury, Preston): 
Yes, I think so. 


{19 Fesruary 1896} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
rose to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill. He said he should not occupy the 
time of the House beyond a brief ex- 
planation of the Bill which he might say 
met with the approval of all three sec- 
tions of his colleagues in the Irish repre- 
sentation. Coroners in Ireland were 
not allowed to appoint a deputy. That 
privilege was enjoyed only by one— 
himself. The Second Clause of the Bill 
gave power to any Coroner to appoint a 
fit person to act as deputy, and there was 
no reason why he should not appoint a 
properly qualified deputy as set out in 
the clause to act for him in the case of 
emergency. The Third Clause dealt 
with the salary and expenses of the 
Coroner. It was highly desirable that 
the system of paying Coroners by fees 
should cease. When there was a sudden 
death, the grief was more acute and the 
more they felt the intervention of the 
Coroner, and the Coroner in certain 
cases should be placed in a position to 
say there would be no advantage in 
holding an inquest. That was the law 
of this country, and he saw no reason 
why it should not be the law in Ireland. 
He might say in his own case in Dublin 
he was not paid by fees but by salary, 
and he believed he was the only Coroner 
in Ireland who was so paid. Section 4 
of the Bill dealt with the question of 
mutual agreement as to salaries. The 
Bill would not have any effect in increas- 
ing salaries to any appreciable degree. 
The scale laid down was the average of 
the fees received in a certain number of 
years, and in that followed the English 
Bill. The next section gave power to 
local bodies to take into account certain 
circumstances with regard to the office 
and grant annuities on retirement. He 
thought that would meet with general 
approval. A Coroner was a non-remoy- 
able officer, except under certain circum- 
stances, and if he became old and 
his duties had to be done by a deputy, 
the local bodies were most anxious to be 
enabled to grant an annuity in such a 
case in proper circumstances. The Bill 
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had to do simply with Local Taxation, 
and there would be no dip into the 
public purse. The last section provided 
that the Bill should apply to Ireland 
alone. He begged to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which was generally 
desired in Ireland. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.) 
seconded the Motion. There was one 
point in favour of the introduction of 
the Bill to which the hon. Member did 
not refer, and that was owing to the 
absence of the power to appoint a 
deputy the unpaid magistrates were 
called upon to do a most disagreeable 
duty. It had not happened to many of 
them, but he had been called upon six 
successive times, two of the cases 
being for murder and manslaughter. 
When the Coroner of the District or the 
adjoining Coroner could not discharge 
the duty then the emergency arose and 
two of the magistrates were obliged to 
act, which did not ordinarily come within 
their legal duties at all. The details of 


the Bill could be discussed in Committee. 
The main point was that there should be 
a deputy appointed and that the system 
of fees should be done away with. 


Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, 
N.) in a maiden speech, regretted that 
the first time he rose in the House 
should be to discuss the payment of 
Coroners, but a deep interest was taken 
in the question in the constituency 
which he represented. While he agreed 
in the main that there was necessity for 
some change he could not by any means 
agree with the general details of the 
measure as it was placed before them. 
It was given as a reason for the Bill that 
it was desirable to do away entirely with 
the foundation of payment of Coroners, 
namely, the number of inquests which 
may be held. 

Dr. KENNY said, there was no pro- 
vision which said that. The Bill merely 
said the method of payment by fees was 
undesirable and that payment ought to 
be by salary fixed on an average of the 
fees received. 

Sir J. HASLETT presumed that the 
hon. Member was not aware that 
throughout Ireland, certainly in the 
community which he (Sir James Haslett) 
represented, salary was paid. That 
salary was fixed once every five years 
according to the Municipal Corporations 
Act. The amount of the payment per 


Dr. Kenny. 
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head of the inquests was raised by the 
Act of 1881, from £1 to £2, but the 
mode of fixing the salary and the actual 
payment of the salary remained as before, 
based upon a calculation of the average 
extending over five years. This Bill 
proceeded on exactly the same principle 
and would in no way do away with the 
fixing of the salary, except that it might 
during the lifetime of an _ existing 
Coroner be a question of compromise 
with him for all time, but that would 
not operate as against the new Coroner, 
who had a right of appeal from the 
previous arrangement to a new arrange- 
ment which could be carried out by the 
Lord Chancellor who was the Chief 
Coroner. He thought this was an unfor- 
tunate mode of arriving at it, and while 
willing to entertain in the most friendly 
spirit any proposed alteraticn of the law, 
he must reserve to himself a right of 
independent action in relation to the 
means by which that change could be 
arrived at. There was a great deal of 
jumbled matter in the Bill, especially in 
relation to Clauses 3 and 4, He presumed 
that the Bill had been brought in by 
the Coroners’ Association. It proposed 
that they should not reduce any of the 
salaries and that any possible change 
should be in an upward-direction. That 
was a kind of Irish bargain—‘‘ We want 
more, we can’t take less, and you shall 
not give us less.’’ If there were dimin- 
ishing districts and increasing districts, 
both sides should be weighed in the fixing 
of the salary, and therefore, the Bill was 
defective in this respect, and to some 
extent unjust in its operation. With 
regard to the proposal to appoint a 
deputy, he could say he had had a very 
considerable experience of the kind 
which his hon. and gallant Friend 
objected to. It had been his duty to 
hold a very large number of inquests, 
or rather magisterial inquiries. It was 
an unfortunate position for a magistrate 
to be placed in. The duty was one of 
the most painful which could be imposed 
upon him in his magisterial capacity. 
He did not think it should be competent 
for a Coroner, wholly independent of 
the authority which appointed him, to 
appoint a deputy. 

be. KENNY : That is the English 
law. 

Sir J. HASLETT thought that in this 
respect the Irish Act had somewhat of 
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superiority, namely that the appoint- 
ment of a deputy should be subject to 
the control of the authority who ap- 
pointed the Coroner and should be lodged 
with the controlling authority. 

Dr. KENNY said, that was not so. 
He was the only Coroner who could 
appoint a deputy. He appointed his 
deputy on the certificate of two magis- 
trates. They certified that during his 
absence a deputy was necessary ; but he 
was the appointor and the Corporation 
did not control the appointment. Of 
course, he always treated them with 
proper respect and submitted a proper 
person. If there was ‘any objection 
against a certain man he would not 
appoint him. 

Sir J. HASLETT was afraid the hon. 
Member had not read the Act of Parlia- 
ment to which he had referred. There 
was within it the power of appointing 
under certain conditions and certain 
circumstances. He spoke of the 3 & 
4 Vic. [Colonel Warina: ‘ What 
chapter ?’’] The Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Act of Ireland, of course. The 
Bill actually dealt with the question of 
appointment, and said that that clause | 
should be done away with and a new| 
clause substituted, thereby showing | 
that there was a power of appointment, | 
though it was so limited that he did not 
think it had been exercised by any of 


Coroners 





the Coroners with whom he was ac-_| 


quainted. The next question was that | 


of retiring allowances. That was purely 
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utterly unworkable and in many respects 
unjust to the constituencies in the areas 
in which the payments were made. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, the power of appointment 
to which the hon. Member had referred 
did not exist in the case of any Coroner 
in Ireland, except in the single case of 
the Coroner of the City of Dublin, and 
there was no doubt that that appoint- 
ment was not in any way limited; entire 
discretion was left with the Coroner, 
provided a necessity for the appointment 
of adeputy arose. But hecouldnotappoint 
a deputy at will; he could not delegate 
to others his duties at will ; there must 
be some necessity for him leaving his 
district; he must be ill or absent for some 
reasonable cause. Subject to that limi- 
tation the Coroner for the City of Dublin 
had ample power to appoint a deputy 
and to appoint him under his own hand. 
As to the salary, the Bill provided that 


'a fixed salary should be paid and that 


that salary should be based on an aver- 
age of the sums received in the preceding 
three years. Then there was a power of 
appeal to the Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, not only on the part of the Coroner 
‘but of the authority who appointed him. 

If the parties came to terms he did not 
see why any difficulty, such as the hon. 

Gentleman had referred to, should arise. 

He thought, too, it would be seen that 
there was not now that great necessity 
for the appointment and control of 
Coroners by the Crown that existed some 


a question of arrangement, but it did/| years ago, seeing that for years past the 
appear somewhat singular that the only tendency had been for the Crown to 
power in the Bill was one of adding to conduct investigations quite indepen- 


salaries, and that in addition to adding to 
theincomeot the Coroner they w eretogive | 
a retiring allowance, thus materially | 
burdening taxation in what might be a 
comparatively restricted area. Per- 
sonally he would much rather that the | 
appointment and payment of a Coroner 
should be an Imperial matter. It was 
unfortunate that the question should 
he localised, and he would be very glad if 
it could be taken out of its local area 
and placed upon the Imperial Revenue 
and under Imperial control. He merely 
suggested this as a means of altering 
the present conditions, and he would 
give any assistance he could to further 
a Bill based upon reasonable lines. But 
the present Bill, he thought, would be 





dently of the Coroner. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) said, the main objects of the 
Bill were, firstly, to give to Coroners the 
power to appoint deputies ; secondly, to 


| substitute fixed salaries for the present 


mode of payment, and thirdly, to give 
Grand Juries power tofix superannuation. 
To the first two of the proposals the Gov- 
ernment raised no objection on principle. 
At the same time he thought it was only 
right to call attention to the fact that 
both the Government and the House 
were placed in considerable difficulty in 
judging of the details of a Bill of this 
kind, because it had only been obtain- 
able a few hours. That, however, was 
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not the fault of the hon. Member who 
introduced it, and he only called atten- 
tion to the matter to show that they must 
exercise some care when they come 
to the Committee stage. Again, they 
were informed by the Mover that this 
was a Bill promoted by the Coroners’ 
Association. So far as he was aware, 
no memorial or petition had been ad- 
dressed to the Government in favour of 
this Bill. He did not know what 
demand there might be for it, neither 
was he able to say what view the 
Grand Juries would take of it. He 
thought it only right that the Grand 
Juries should have time and opportunity 
for expressing their views on the ques- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”] He noticed that 
the proposed power to appoint a deputy 
coroner extended to counties and 
boroughs, although the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Act already enabled 
coroners in boroughs to appoint deputies, 
who must be solicitors of the High 
Court. It was now proposed to give 
power to appoint any doctor, surgeon, 
barrister, solicitor, or justice of the 
ace. 

Dr. KENNY: We have followed the 
English Act in that. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that, 
so far as he was aware, he did not think 
the English Act had those restrictions, 
but it appeared to him to be desirable, 
though he gave no final opinion on the 
point, that when a deputy was ap- 
pointed there should be some authority 
to check that appointment; and he 
would suggest, for instance, that that 
authority should be the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Then as regarded the salaries 
to be paid to coroners. The hon. Mem- 
ber had called attention to the way in 
which those salaries had been fixed, and 
said it was not a Bill to increase 
coroners’ remuneration, but it was only 
right to notice that the basis on which 
the salary was to be fixed was the 
average of the previous three years. 
That average was a minimum and not a 
maximum, and he should be disposed 
to suggest that there should be in the 
Bill some limit to a maximum as well as 
to a minimum average. Lastly, there 
was the question in regard to super- 
annuation. He did not think it was a 
very common thing to give local bodies 
the power to award superannuation 
where the whole time of the official had 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
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not been given to the office, and in 
this respect, also, the Bill might be 
amended. The hon. Member for North 
Belfast had also called attention to 
certain difficulties that might arise in 
the working of the Bill. It might be 
desirable—here again he was throwing 
out a suggestion rather than expressing 
a definite opinion—that it should be 
optional to the Grand Jury to adopt the 
Bill or not as they thought fit. [Dr. 
Kenny: “It is so; the Bill is permis- 
“1 The Bill was not permissive as 
regarded salaries, but only as regarded 
superannuation, and he thought it de- 
sirable to leave it optional with the 
Grand Juries to adopt the Bill as re- 
spected salaries also. This might get 
rid of difficulties in the Act in its applica- 
tion to some localities, such as Belfast. 
The conclusion he had come:4o was that, 
while the Government were not pre- 
pared to advise the House to divide 
against the Second Reading of the Bill, 
he would, nevertheless, suggest, in view 
of the fact that they had had very little 
opportunity of considering the Bill, and 
also that they did not know the feeling 
of the Grand Juries on the matter, that 
the Bill should be read a second time on 
the distinct understanding that the 
Committee stage should not be taken 
until a month had elapsed from that 
time. Would the hon. Member give 
an undertaking to that effect ? 

Dr. KENNY said, he should be very 
glad to adopt the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Bill read 24, 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION (No 2) BILL. 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
the object of which, he said, was to con- 
fer additional powers on Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. It had the 
support of both political Parties in the 
House, of employers, as represented by 
several large employers of labour in the 
metropolis, and by employés, who could 
not be better represented than by the 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Division 
of Cambridge, whose name was on the 
back of the Bill. The Conciliation 
Boards had already done good work. 
The London Board, in the composition 
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of which perfectly fair and equal repre- 
sentation of employers and employed 
was secured, with an able and indepen- 
dent chairman, had been eminently suc- 
cessful in settling disputes, and prevent- 
ing strikes and lock-outs. A Blue-book 
had just been issued by the Board of 
Trade showing the terrible evils arising 
from strikes and lock-outs. The figures to 
which he was about to refer had been 
compiled by the Labour representative of 
the Board. He found that in 1895 there 
were no fewer than 772 trade disputes 
of which cognisance was taken, affecting 
243,000 workmen, and of those disputes, 
in 1894 the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Boards, the number .of which 
was 64, had dealt with 1,142 cases, 
in all, affecting 312,000 and more 
employés. This Report of the Board 
of Trade stated, moreover, that the 
value of Boards of Conciliation was 
not only in the settlement of disputes, 
but in dealing with cases of difference 
between employers and employed, thus 
preventing actual strikes and lock-outs. 
It was unnecessary to enlarge on the 
evil consequences of strikes and _ lock- 
outs, directly and indirectly. The suf- 
fering imposed on large numbers of the 
working classes, the cost to employers in 
both income and capital, the disorgani- 
sation of business, and the diversion of 
trade, were facts familiar to all of them. 
The diversion of trade, not from a 
particular locality merely, but possibly 
from the country, was, perhaps, the 
most serious aspect and result of the evil 
in these days of ever increasing tempta- 
tion. Speaking from experience in his 
own town, Hull, where a couple of years 
ago there were two strikes—one a coal 
strike and the other a dock strike— 
the people of that place were not likely 
soon to forget the lesson impressed upon 
them, that a peaceable settlement of 
those differences is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred toa forcible one. The cost, again, 
to the Trades Unions for subsistence of 
workmen was, upon an average, between 
£40,000 and £50,000 a year. Moreover, 
theareaand effects of strikesand lock-outs 
had been largely extended lately by the 
force of sympathy between workmen in 
different parts of the country, and thus 
the evil consequences were increased. 
Thefollowing were most significant figures : 
The number of working days lost by 
those strikes was. enormous. Last year 
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the average duration of the trade dis- 
putes was 24 days, and they resulted in 
the loss,in the aggregate, of 9,322,096 
working days, giving an average loss per 
individual workman of 29°5 days. In 
the previous year the loss was more 
than 31,000,000 working days, giving 
an average loss per individual of 49-7 
days. An attempt had been made 
to form some estimate of the money 
value of the lost days in wages alone 
in 1894, and it had been computed at 
£2,000,000. In 1893—a year of great 
strikes—the sum was said to be no less 
than £6,500,000. The estimated value 
of the total loss last year in capital 
rendered unproductive, and property 
and plant laid idle, and so forth, was 
not less than £9,250,000. It was 
impossible, however, to form an ade- 
quate idea pecuniarily of the full con- 
sequences of strikes and lock-outs to 
the nation, directly and indirectly. It 
had been estimated on good grounds that 
the great Midland coal strike cost the 
country no less than £30,000,000. But 
he repeated that no figures or statistics 
could bring home to the public mind 
the full extent of the injury inflicted 
on the country by strikes and_lock- 
outs, because the consequences of the 
diversion of trade from the country 
could not be estimated, especially at 
a time when the pressure of competition 
was itself a great difficulty. {* Hear, 
hear!”| Such losses were incalculable. 
The resort to strikes was nothing less 
than industrial war, with the weapons 
and methods, and the results of warfare. 
One of the most terrible of those results 
were ruin and starvation to thousands, 
and while some strikes and_lock-outs 
were perfectly justifiable, and others no 
less than crimes, each of them brought 
these dire consequences, not only to those 
who might be guiltily responsible, but 
very often to large numbers of house- 
holds perfectly innocent of having 





taken any part in causing the trouble. 
| The object of the Bill was to promote 
|industrial peace and to prevent  in- 
dustrial war, to bring home to all con- 
cerned the force of reason and moderation 
in the settlement of trade disputes, and 
| to insure, if possible, sound, impartial, 
and effective tribunals where justice 
might be done between the conflicting 
interests of employer and employed. 
|His object was to substitute for the 
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right of force the force of right. ) basis of the present Bill. Whether con- 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It was therefore|sidered economically or practically, 
proposed to give more powers to|compulsion either of the employers to 
these Boards of Conciliation. He ac-| give work, or to give it on certain 
knowledged with gratitude that Ministers | terms, or of the employed to accept cer- 
from both sides of the House had given | tain wages and submit to certain con- 
to the settlement of strikes most able | ditions, had been found to be impossible, 
service and valuable time; but there|If either party did not wish to do it, no 
were many strikes to which such ser- | power could compel them. Dealing with 
vices were not applicable. In the first | whole classes of people, as in these cases, 
place, they could only be given late in| was different from dealing with indi- 
the day, and were not preventive ; and| viduals on whom the force of the law 
in the second place the strike must be of |could be brought to bear. In Lord 
no ordinary character to justify such in- | Cross’s Employers’ and Workmen’s Act 
tervention. What was desired, was to|of 1875 the attempt to compel specific 
stop strikes in the earlier stages, to deal| performance of work was advisedly 
with small disputes before they became|abandoned and a remedy in damages 
large, and to enlist good feeling and/|was therefore substituted. Compulsion 
reason before ill-feeling had manifested | in some measure had also been tried in 
itself, and the parties had placed them- | 1824 and 1875, and both those measures 
selves at arm’s length. Experience} had become dead letters. It was pro- 
showed that it was most desirable for| posed in the present Bill that the 
these ends to have, not a tribunal Boards to be created should be equally 
created ad hoc and limited in its powers, | representative and elective. The em- 
but a permanent tribunal, accessible at all | ployers knew their own interests best, 
times, composed of men in whom both | and could most fittingly elect their repre- 
parties had confidence, and possessed of | sentatives on the Boards ; and exactly 
machinery which could rapidly be|the same principle was applied to the 
brought into service. The Blue-book|employed. It was obviously desirable 
was full of instances in which, in the} that the Chairmen should be absolutely 
Midlands and North of England, Con-|impartial. Sometimes in these connec- 
ciliation Boards had been doing ex-| tions too great a fear was expressed of 
tremely useful and able work. It was) the action of Trade Unions. From his 
essential that there should be a body | experience on the London Conciliation 
which, by eliciting the facts, would in-| Board, he must recognise that the Trade 
form public opinion accurately, and so; Unions and their leaders had _ been 
bring to bear upon the settlement of a/| favourable to conciliation and had been 
dispute a force which none could ulti-|the means of helping to carry out the 
mately resist. The best examples of | Board’s awards, just as the Amalgam- 
preventive action must be sought abroad | ated Engineers had finally closed the 
in the Conseils des Prudhommes of|Clyde dispute. _ In these disputes the 
France and Belgium. These bodies con-/| greater difficulty was experienced in 
sidered, in France alone, 60,000 cases of | dealing with disorganised or unorganised 
dispute every year. But, in this country, | labour without responsible leaders. In 
Boards of Conciliation were in want} some cases the awards, which the Trade 
of additional powers. It was also very | Unions had helped to fulfil—and which, 
desirable that greater public recognition | he was bound to add, had generally been 
should be given to them by their registra- | loyally carried out by both sides—had 
tion at the Board of Trade, so that their | provided for notice before any alteration 
existence and the means of access to|was demanded, so that the employers 
them might be known, and the Board | might be able to modify their contracts in 
of Trade, when trying to settle disputes, | time, and regulate their future engage- 
might also know where there was #| ments, As to the Bill which he proposed 
local Board and of whom it was com- | for carrying out all these objects, he asked 
posed. Encouragement should therefore | the House to give it a Second Reading, 
be given to the formation of these | and modify its clauses as might seem 
Boards upon the principles approved by | best in Committee. The first clause 
experience—namely, that all action | provided that Conciliation Boards might 
should be voluntary, That was the|be registered at the Board of Trade. 


Sir Albert Rollit. 


























This provision would exclude no Board, 
but would only give the advantages 
offered by the Bill to those Boards which 
were registered, and which must equally 
represent employers and _ employed. 
Then the Boards were to furnish returns 
to the Board of Trade, and thus the 
influence and action of Parliament 
would be brought to bear periodically on 
this most important subject. The rules 
by which arbitrations were to be guided 
were set out in a schedule. An excep- 
tion was taken to the Bill of the late 
Government on the ground that it re- 
ferred to and incorporated the Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1889. The principle of 
drafting by reference had been con- 
demned as a general rule, and a Bill for 
the guidance of workmen especially 
should be a code in itself. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Therefore, the whole of the 
rules were incorporated in the Bill. 
Moreover, the Act of 1889 was a com- 
mercial Act, and not wholly applicable 
to trade disputes. The first provision of 
the Code—which was made as plain, 
simple, and easy of application as pos- 
sible—was that, where the parties to a 
dispute were agreed that it should be 
submitted to conciliation, the Board 
would arrange for them to meet, either 
alone or with members of the Board, if 
the parties wished, and the Board would 
thus first endeavour to effect its purpose 
by mediation. If that proved impracti- 
cable, then the Board would attempt to 
settle the matter by arbitration. If arbi- 
tration wereagreed upon—andin writing, 
so that there should be no mistake, 
and this was the difference between 
arbitration and conciliation—then, if 
the agreement itself under which the 
dispute had taken place was enforceable 
at law, the award of the arbitrators 
should be binding upon the parties. 
The result of this provision was simply 
to substitute arbitration for law. With 
a view to settling the dispute by arbitra- 
tion the Conciliation Board could be 
arbitrators themselves or could appoint 
arbitrators from an expert trade panel. 
Having taken evidence upon the subject, 
the arbitrators would be able to make an 
award, and, if the original agreement 
was enforceable at law, that award would 
be binding. In the event of a Board 
composed of an equal number of the 
representatives from both sides dis- 
agreeing, the Conciliation Board might, 
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if the parties consented, appoint an um- 
pire, but, if they differed, then the Board 
of Trade was authorised to appoint an 
umpire who would be able to hear the 
case in the presence and with the assist- 
ance of the arbitrators who had pre- 
viously heard it. The arbitrators might, 
if they thought proper, as a safeguard 
of the truth, require witnesses to 
take an oath or make an affirmation, 
but the requirement on this point was 
much less stringent than that contained 
in any previous Conciliation Act. 
Another provision was that witnesses 
might be summoned and also called upon 
to produce documents, if legally admis- 
sible in evidence, but no books of an 
employer were to be examined. There 


was to be no prying into trade 
profits or losses and secrets on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the 


books and constitutions of Trade Unions 
were equally not to be placed before an 
open Court. The only other point was 
with reference to a new mode of enfore- 
ing the award. Hitherto one of the 
difficulties of arbitration had been that, 
after the award had been made, it might 
be broken with impunity, no legal sanc- 
tion being attached to it, except only in 
New South Wales, and there not 
successfully. To get over this difficulty 
in Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, 
Acts had been passed which provided 
that, when the parties had volun- 
tarily agreed in writing to submit their 
dispute to arbitration, and had also 
agreed to deposit a sum of money as 
security for the performance of the award, 
that pecuniary security might be used 
as a means of insuring that the award 
should be put into operation, and the 
Board could determine the destination of 
it. That provision had been found to 
work beneficially in the States he had 
mentioned, and there was a precedent 
for it in the Masters and Workmen Act 
of 1875, and in the great Boot and Shoe 
Trade Dispute. In no other case, how- 
ever, under the Bill was there to be any 
attempt to fix future wages, or the price 
of labour, or determine the cost of 
workmanship, or compel any employer to 
give work on certain terms. | ‘* Hear, 
hear !’?| But here the parties them- 
selves provided the legal sanction in 
the deposited fund. There was a 
section in the Bill repealing the Acts 
of 1824 and 1867, which had . been 
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dead letters and which were so drastic| had had some little experience in this 
in their character that any attempt to| question of trade disputes. He did not 
apply them to labour disputes of to-day | desire to speak discouragingly of the 
would, he ventured to say, end in social | Bill, the Second Reading of which had 
revolution. They contained clauses} been moved by the hon. and learned 
enabling a Justice of the Peace to deter-| Member for Islington, but he should 
mine disputes without even hearing both | like to throw out a suggestion which he 
sides, and to enforce his award by | felt satisfied would have a very material 
distress, fine and imprisonment, and they | effect in attaining the object every 
were best off the Statute Book. | Member of the House desired. It was 
He trusted the Bill might be re-|no use locking the stable door after the 
garded as some attempt to limit the|horse was gone. Prevention in every 
unfortunate consequences of trade and | case was better than cure, and the weak 
labour disputes and keep for their own| point in the Bill was that it did not at- 
people in their own country that work | tempt to prevent disputes arising, but 
which was so necessary and desirable | simply dealt with them after they had 
under the present stress of competition. | arisen. In Lancashire, in 1892, they 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] There was nothing|had a terrible cotton dispute, which 
of Party in it, and he hoped the House} lasted 20 weeks. Previous to that they 
would at least allow it to go into Com-|had weekly, monthly, and sometimes 
mittee in anticipation, for the moment, | daily differences between the organisa- 
of the Bill of the Government, which, of | tion run by the employers and that run 
course, would take its own position beside | by the operatives. He had known cases 
it, and, out of the two one good Measure| where the workpeople had _ rushed 
might be made, substituting for force | straight from the mill and _ insisted, 
reason as a remedy in industrial dis-| without any inquiry being made, on 
putes. He begged to move the second| steps being taken by which that mill 
reading of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] | could be stopped. Those days had gone, 

Si JOHN LUBBOCK (London | for when that dispute was settled, he 
University) seconded the Motion. was enabled to introduce a clause by 
*Mr. ROBERT PURVIS (Peter-| which in future, the employer's organ- 
borough) observed that the subject dealt | isation on the one side and that of the 
with by the Bill was one of great im-| operatives on the other, bound them- 
portance to those who like himself repre- | selves that they would not justify or 
sented constituencies containing large | support either of their members in any 
numbers of working men connected with | dispute which arose until that dispute 
Trade Union organisations. He thought | had first of all been gone into and dealt 
the country would be grateful to the| with by two respective secretaries ; or 
hon. Member for Islington for bringing | failing their agreeing until it had been 
forward the Bill, and still more grateful | dealt with by the local committees, or 
to Parliament if it passed into law. The/in the further event of the local com- 
workmen of England were weary of set-| mittees not agreeing until it had gone to 
tling their disputes by strikes, and as far ja final court of appeal- the Council of 
as the employers were concerned the | the two federated bodies. The result 
days were gone by when the capitalist had been that although they had had 





class, as they were called, viewed with! many differences since that time, those 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


disfavour Trades Union organisations. differences had been dealt with, by 
They had, indeed, become Trades Union- | those who understood them, in a rea- 
ists’ themselves ; they had their own sonable manner, and they had never yet 
organisations, and it seemed to him that had one which had resulted in either a 
this Bill, whatever might be its defects, | strike or a lock-out. If they could 
might contain a fulerc um on which the | adopt similar principles in the case of all 
organisations on both sides would be a the trades in this country, it would be a 
leverage with which to clear away great blessing for all who were engaged 
claitiidiee to peace-making in the rela- in them, aud: there was no doubt that it 
tions between employer and employed. |would be a terrible thing for them in 

Mr. ROBERT ASCROFT (Oldham) | the future if these trade disputes were 
should not have ventured to address the | to be continued. If they could, there- 
House had it not been that he himself | fore, formulate a scheme -by w hich the 
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differences could be prevented they 
should save what they had been losing 
for many years, and that was their for- 
eign markets and foreign customers. He 
would suggest to the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill that he should en- 
deavour to draw up a clause by which 
no strike or dispute could arise until 
each side had thoroughly given notice to 
the others of what they wanted and until 
the one to whom notice had been given 
had declined the proposal, or at any rate 
until some communication in respect of 
the matter had been entered upon. In 
nine out of ten cases, neither side clearly 
understood the grounds on which the 
dispute arose. Therefore, he would 
suggest that in all cases in future, where 
large bodies of men were employed, the 
complaint in the first instance should be 
made in writing and a certain time 
should be allowed to elapse for the em- 
ployer to have an opportunity of an- 
swering it in writing. He thought that 
by that means moderation would be 
secured in both parties and at the very 
commencement they would be rapidly 
nearing the end and in a much better 
He 


position than they were at present. 
was not afraid of Trades Unions, because 
he knew that if they were not governed 
with right and proper principles their 
money would go like the winds, and 


public opinion would kill them. If 
after notice was given, as he had sug- 
gested, no arrangement was come to, 
then some official in the district should 
have the right or power to compel 
representatives of both sides to sit day 


by day together in a room with a view to| 


bringing the dispute to a close as soon as 
possible. The disputes between capital 
and labour were not only local. When 
a number of men had a dispute with 
their employer, they not only exhausted 
the funds of their own union, but they 
got the assistance of other unions and 
private individuals, and he desired that 
every means should be taken to compel 
them to be moderate in the first in- 
stance. The same principle would apply 
toemployers. At the present time they 
backed one another up in resisting their 
workmen. He would like to see all 
these things changed. He believed the 
Bill was a good Bill. Any measure 
which would have the effect of bringing 
the common sense of employers and em- 
ployed to bear on these questions, would 
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be one of the greatest measures it would 
be possible to pass. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
said, he would not stand in the way of 
the Second Reading of the Bill, but he 
thought it was right to inform the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced it that he by 
no means agreed with all his conten- 
tions. A more serious matter than that 
upon which it was now proposed to legis- 
late could scarcely be conceived. He 
had always been an advocate for con- 
ciliation and had taken part in many 
proceedings of the sort, and he had 
always viewed with the greatest favour 
a system of peace-making which sought 
to bring the two contending parties to- 
gether by voluntary means. He did 
not, however, believe it was possible for 
the House to devise statutory regulations 
to re-establish friendly relations between 
two parties if they were determined not 
to be friendly, and all he wished to see 
embodied in legislation, for the present 
at any rate, would be machinery for in- 
ducing them to approach each other when 
there was a receptive condition of mind 
on both sides. From a hasty glance at 
the Bill he had noticed three clauses— 
Clauses 6, 7, and 10—which would re- 
quire very careful consideration indeed 
in Committee ; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Bill would not 
take it as an impertinence on his part, 
he would suggest that he should com- 
mence the reconsideration of these 
clauses at once, with a view to their 
modification, if not to their abolition. 
He did not think it was desirable for the 
House to go so far as to bring the crimi- 
nal law to bear on parties who could not 
agree amongst themselves. He thought 
it well that some hon. Member who had 
been connected with labour matters for 
a long time should warn the authors of 
the Measure to be prepared for severe 
criticism of the parts of the Bill to which 
he had referred. He was altogether in 
favour of any effort made in good faith 
to lessen the possibility of conflict be- 
tween capital and labour. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk) 
said, he welcomed the Bill which the 
hon. Member had brought forward. He 
did not now intend to discuss the 
clauses. He should vote for the Second 
Reading and trust that very important 
alterations would be made in Committee, 
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Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, there appeared to be a 
unanimous feeling that this Bill should 
pass the Second Reading that afternoon. 
That was very satisfactory. But there 
also appeared to be a feeling that the 
Bill required careful consideration, and, 
no doubt, it would be sent toa Select 
Committee. The question of the chair- 
manship he had always regarded as the 
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Member need attach much importance 
to the insertion in the Bill of compulsory 
words, because there had in the past been 
very few awards which the men con- 
cerned had not accepted voluntarily. He 
had been interested in hundreds of arbi- 
trations, both local and general, and he 
did not remember a single case in which 
|the result of the arbitration had been 


‘repudiated by the workmen. After 





most important point in the institution | fighting to the best of their ability to get 
of Boards of Conciliation. He had come | the best results they could, they had 
to the conclusion, and in this he was|accepted the verdict even when un- 
supported by the hon. Member for Gates-| favourable. He feared that the Bill 
head, that the best chairman that could | would effect no purpose whatever beyond 
be appointed would be one of the Judges | drawing attention to the principle o} 


of the High Court, who would be above 
the suspicion of partisanship, and whose 
decisions might be expected to rank as 
precedents. This was a matter for the 
consideration of the Committee. He 
agreed that a happy termination to trade 
disputes was more likely to be brought 
about by the action of Trade Unions 
than by the efforts of any other organ- 
isation. But if a form of tribunal could 
be devised which should command the 
confidence alike of masters and men, it 
would be well to establish it. What the 


House wanted was some plan by the 
operation of which the great employments 
of this country might be saved from the 
horrible result of strikes, which were so 


harmful to trade and commerce. No 
practicable means, he regretted to see, 
were provided in the Bill to enforce the 


conciliation. It had been said by an 
hon. Member that means should be 
| adopted to prevent trade disputes, as the 
trade of the country was endangered by 
labour wars. He could assure the hon. 
Member that any labour leader who had 
a due regard for the affairs of the union 
with which he was connected would 
always be very reluctant to do anything 
to induce the men to strike. A strike 
was a deplorable thing, and a Bill pro- 
viding a possible alternative would cer- 
tainly have the support of the labour 
leaders. He wished to say a few words 
on the question of the election of chair- 
man. Twelve months ago he was one of 
a body of workmen who formed a Board 
of Conciliation, and one of the most 
delicate parts of the machinery devised 





related to the election of the chairman. 


decisions of the proposed tribunals.) Any Bill containing a proposal for stereo- 
Compulsion, he recognised, was out of | typed chairmen was doomed to failure. 
the question, and it had been said that|The selection of the chairman should 
the only way to do anything in the|be a voluntary selection by the 
direction of enforcing an arbitration | representatives of the employers and the 
would be through the agency of an arbi-|men. In Durham no inclination had 
tration fund contributed to by both} been shown to repudiate the decisions of 


parties. But he feared that means of 
that kind could only be adopted in the 
case of the more important labour 
organisations. This also was a matter 
for consideration in Committee. He 
trusted that the Bill would be submitted 
to a Select Committee, and would be 
proceeded with rapidly. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
did not think that the Bill waslikely toeffect 
much inthe way of promoting conciliation. 
Any proposal to give compulsory power 
to a Board of Arbitrators to enforce its 
decisions would not meet with much 
approval among the working classes. He 
did not. think, however, that any hon. 


\the chairman of the Conciliation Board, 
'even when those decisions resulted in a 
‘reduction of wages. 
| that the chairman was chosen voluntarily. 
He recognised that the efforts of the hon. 


The reason was 


Member who had introduced the Bill 
were praiseworthy, but his measure must 
| undergo serious alteration in Committee. 
For example, the provision relating to 
the fixing of future wages needed revision. 
With the reservations which he had indi- 
cated he was glad this Bill had been 
introduced, because efforts of this kind 
were likely to direct the thoughts of 
working men _ towards conciliatory 
methods of settling their disputes with 
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employers. He 
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had, however, more|one side or other, the effect on the 


faith in voluntary conciliation than in| country was to cause it to lose much 
any statute which that House could pass. | trade, to inflict an enormous amount 
CoLonEL JOHN JAMES MELLOR | of suffering, and to leave neither party 


(Lancashire, Radcliffe), as one of the 
oldest employers of labour in the textile 


— whit the better for them. 


He 
welcomed, therefore, any remedy de- 


trade of Lancashire, bore testimony to) signed to mitigate an evil which was 
the enormous amount of distress andj fast eating into the vitals of English 


misery caused by trade disputes. He 
believed that those disputes could often 
be settled, and even avoided, by a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the employés. 
It had always been his principle, as an 
employer of labour for 44 years, when- 


ever he was made aware of the least | 


friction between employer and employed, 
to at once call both sides together to 
talk the matter over in a conciliatory 


| commerce. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) congratulated the hon. Mem- 
ber on his good fortune in having in- 
troduced this Bill, and the House on 
the tone of the Debate. He should 
have been glad if a Conciliation measure 
had been made law three years ago; 
but now he welcomed by so early an 
opportunity the chance of discussing 





spirit ; and the result had been that he| this question. He hoped that speedy pro- 
had never been involved during 44 years | gress would be made towards a settlement 


in a strike dispute with his workmen. | of it. 


He would not now criticise the 


He remembered the great coal dispute | provisions of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
in the Midlands, which entailed so much | ber knew his objections to some of them 


loss and suffering in Lancashire. During 
the progress of that dispute he was told 
of a very painful case, where a coal 
miner—a teacher in a Sunday school— 
was seen one Sunday to be in a state of 
great physical distress and prostration. 
The Superintendent asked the man the 
cause; and the miner informed the 
Superintendent that when he left home 
that Sunday morning there was just 
half a loaf of bread in the house for the 
children, and that neither he nor his 
wife had tasted food that day. <A col- 
lection was immediately made, and £2 
were given to the poor fellow, who burst 
into tears. This was only one illustra- 
tion of thousands of cases which occurred 
in Lancashire during that time. In the 
cotton strike, of 20 weeks’ duration, the 
suffering was equally great, though he 
was not involved in the strike himself. 
For these reasons he welcomed any 
machinery or any attempt to prevent 
the occurrence of strikes and locks-out. 
Though this Bill might not be all that 
was required, and though it contained 
defects which had already been pointed 
out, yet, as an attempt to solve a great 
difficulty, he welcomed it. In Com- 
mittee hon. Members would be able to 
model it in such a way as to insure its 
receiving the confidence of both employer 
and employed, thereby removing from 
this country the great reproach of these 
recurring trade disputes. Whether any 
of those trade struggles were won by the 


} 
| 


—as, for example, the compulsory 


peonrgr the clause which gave form to 


the Court, the administration of the 
oath, and the punishment for perjury. 
In his judgment all these provisions 
would militate against conciliation. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] His own experience 
of 40 years had taught him that it was 
only by conciliation—voluntary concilia- 
tion—and arbitration that trade dis- 
putes could be settled. The hon. Member 
for Oldham had surprised him by his 
criticism of the Bill. The hon. Member 
said that this Measure did not attempt 
to prevent disputes, and that prevention 
was better than cure. He thought that 
the hon. Member was mistaken. The 
establishment of a permanent Board of 
Conciliation was the only method by 
which they could prevent trade disputes. 
The gathering of employers and employed 
around a table to discuss disputed ques- 
tions in a reasonable and temperate 
manner was more likely than any other 
expedient to prevent disputes arising. 
He regretted to say that this method of 
settlement was not common enough in 
this country, but, wherever the attempt 
had been made, the result had been most 
valuable to the trades concerned. As 
an illustration, he referred to the manu- 
factured iron trade, which had not had 
a dispute for 25 years, because they had 
possessed a Board of Conciliation. This 
Board met periodically for discussion, 
whether anything had to be discussed or 
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not. All questions that loomed ahead 
or were likely to lead to a dispute were 
discussed at the Board. A proposal to 
reduce or to advance wages was referred 
to the Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, and he had never yet known 
either side to refuse to obey the award. 
On one occasion he remembered that 
there were certain works in connection 
with the manufactured iron trades that 
did not obey the award of the Arbitrator. 
In this case, the Trade Union said to 
the workmen— 


Boards of Conciliation 


“You men will have no advance from the 
Union, so long as you remain out, and whatever 
the employers may lose, we are bound to pay out 
of the funds of the Union unless you go back to 
work.” 


The Union paid the losses of those firms 
in consequence of the men refusing to 
obey the award. He had known several 
cases quite as honourable as that. He 
had himself presided for 13 years over an 
industry which had been in a state of 
chronic antagonism for 20 or 30 years. 
During those 13 years there was not a 
single strike ; and he was satisfied that 
nothing but advantage could result from 


the arrangement of bringing the two 
parties together round a table to discuss 
all questions that might arise in the 


trade. He hoped that the House would 
in this Session pass a good Measure of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and that 
no Party feeling would be allowed to 
prevent it coming into operation. He 
appealed to the President of the Board 
of Trade to accept the Second Reading 
of the Bill, asking at the same time for 
guidance from the Government in the 
matter. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow this Bill to be 
read a second time, on condition that it 
was referred, with the Government 
Measure on the same subject, to the 
Grand Committee on Trade. No coun- 
try in Europe suffered so much as our 
own from the many evils caused by 
strikes. The loss entailed thereby 
during the last four or five years had, 
he believed, adversely affected our trade. 
Loss to trade generally had resulted, and 
it was not easy to bring that lost trade 
back again to our shores, because it had 
been driven into new channels. It was 
still more difficult to make up the lee- 
way which had been lost. He had 
nothing to complain of as to the scant 


Mr. A. J. Mundella. 
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measure of justice meted out to the Bill 
he himself introduced ; and he should 
be only too glad to help this or any other 
Measure calculated to avoid the disaster 
which so often followed in the train of 
labour disputes. 

Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircur, 
Croydon) said, the course’ which 
the Government proposed in regard 
to this Bill was the one _ indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down—namely, to advise 
the House of Commons to read the Bill 
a second time and then refer it to the 
Grand Committee on Trade. The sug- 
gestion to refer it to a Select Committee 
did not commend itself to him. The 
sill was not of a complicated nature, 
and therefore did not require the search- 
ing inquiry which usually took place 
before a Select Committee, and which 
almost invariably resulted in great delay 
and oftentimes in the loss of the mea- 
sure. On the other hand, there was 
great advantage in referring a Bill of 
this kind to the Grand Committee, and 
amongst others there was this special 
advantage—that he hoped the Grand 
Committee would have before it, not 
only the views embodied in this Bill, 
but also those contained in the Bill of 
the Government. And he might say at 
once that the Government Bill was quite 
ready to be introduced. It had been 
prepared with an anxious desire to make 
it as good a Bill as possible, but the 
Government felt that in a matter of this 
kind they ought not to press their views 
upon the House or the Grand Committee 
unduly, but should take the advice of 
those having practical experience and 
endeavour to produce, either from their 
own Bill or an amalgamation of the two 
Bills, a measure which should commend 
itself to both parties. It was quite 
clear that if the Bill was to be of any 
service at all, if it was to put an end to 
those unhappy disputes, it must be a 
measure which should be satisfactory 
both to employers and _ employed. 
per) Such was the spirit in which 
1e trusted the House would embark 
upon legislation of this kind. He had 
listened with care and pleasure to the 
discussion, and could add nothing to 
what had been already so forcibly ex- 
pressed as to the evils of labour disputes. 
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They were an evil all round, both to em-| round a table in a spirit of conciliation. 
loyers and to employed. One often! And he might say, in connection with an 
heard in this House and the country of | observation which fell from the right hon. 
the impediments placed in the way of|Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, 
the development of our export trade by | that he did not believe there was the 
the action of foreign Governments ; in | slightest objection on the part of 
his opinion none of the barriers forged | employers to meet those whom they 
by foreign Governments equalled the} employed round a table and sit, as far 
impediments which we placed on our as the dispute was concerned, on perfect 
own trade by such unhappy disputes as | equality with them, to discuss matters 
hon. Members had been witnesses of.|in an amicable manner. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
With regard to one or two points which | hear !’’] He himself, placed much 
had come prominently forward in the | more value on the conciliation clauses 
discussion, he thought it essential to! than on the arbitration clauses. At the 
keep distinctly in mind the two purposes | same time a Bill of this kind would not 
in this Bill—the purpose, namely, of} be complete unless it provided for 
conciliation, and that of arbitration. | arbitration. It might very well be that 
The two things were distinct and required |a dispute was one which would be pro- 
separate treatment. The fault, if he) per subject matter for arbitration, and 
might say so, in his hon. Friend’s Bill if there was arbitration they could not 
was that it did not keep the two things | do without the powers contained in this 
separate. And, without desiring to Bill with regard to the summoning of 
cast any reflection on the Bill of the! witnesses and so forth, because an 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded him} Arbitration Board became more or less a 
in the Presidency of the Board of Trade, | legal tribunal, and a pronouncement of 
he thought that was the fault of his Bill. |an Arbitration Board in these cireum- 
It set up machinery very well adapted | stances could be enforced in a Court of 
for arbitration, but ill-adapted for con-|law. He wished it to be distinctly 
ciliation. The right hon. Gentleman! understood that the Government did 
who had just sat down condemned the | not propose to confer the powers referred 
clauses in the present Bill which dealt|to in connection with conciliation, 
with the summoning of witnesses on /jalthough they thought them necessary 
oath, and the penalties attaching to any | with regard to arbitration. There was 
perjured statement. That was what/ another fault in his hon. Friend’s Bill. 
the Bill of the late Government pro-|It stereotyped the Arbitration Board, 
vided. and said that if it was not formed in a 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Not my Bill ;| particular manner it should not be regis- 
not the first Bill. tered. It laid down that the Board 

Mr. RITCHIE explained that} must be composed exactly one-half of 
when he spoke of the right hon. Gentle- | employers and the other half of employed. 
man who preceded him he meant the|That probably would be the way in 
Minister who immediately preceded him, | which the Board would be arranged, but 
and he was referring to the last Bill of | surely those who were parties to the dis- 
the late Government. Such clauses and| pute best knew the manner in which 
such powers were, in his opinion, a|they desired to have the Arbitration 
totally wrong mode of proceeding with| Board formed? ([Cheers.] Therefore, 
regard to conciliation. The very essence | so far as the Government were concerned, 
of conciliation was that the two parties | they proposed to leave the composition 
should meet in a friendly manner and | of the Conciliation or Arbitration Board 
with an endeavour to bring about a/in the hands of those immediately con- 
settlement of a dispute by friendly con-| cerned. [Cheers.] So with regard to 
ciliation. To introduce the machinery|the chairman. He himself, thought it 
of the law, with summoning of witnesses, | would be a mistake to set up any official 
oaths, and penalties, would be, in his|chairman at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
opinion, to defeat the very end they had| These Boards would be formed not for 
allin view. ([Cheers.| The Bill of the|the sole purpose of arranging great 
Government provided no machinery of| disputes. There were lots of small dis- 
that kind, but treated the matter as if| putes which would come before them, 
the two parties were meeting together | and which, if not settled, might become 
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large ones, and were they going to 
call in the machinery of Courts of 
Justice to settle some small difference 1 
He did not think that the plan of a 
stereotyped chairman would work. As 
far as possible, this Bill must be of a 
voluntary character if it was to be of 
any service [Cheers], and that was the 
view the Government had in framing 
their own Bill. He need only add that, 
so far as the Board of Trade and the 
Government were concerned, they 
should be glad to render every assistance 
to the Grand Committee, and to co- 
operate with all Members in order to 
produce such a Bill as would be satis- 
factory to all concerned, and would put 
an end, so far as human effort could, 
to those disputes which were so disastrous 
to the industrial well-being of the 
country. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.) said, he thought the course the 
Government {proposed to take was a 
satisfactory one, and one that was best 
to follow in this matter. The subject 


Boards of Conciliation 


was one of great difficulty, and it was 
desirable that every possible suggestion, 
from whatever quarter it came, should 


be brought to bear upon the question. 
In the last Parliament there was a third 
competing scheme, in which it was pro- 
posed that local authorities should 
appoint these Boards. That was a 
suggestion which ought to be' carefully 
considered. He thought that one way 
or another it would be found that the 
whole subject was one of great com- 
plexity, and required the full expression 
of opinion of those who had practical 
experience as workmen or employers. 
He hoped the Government would go into 
the Committee in the right spirit, and 
that they would not determine to adhere 
too strictly to the lines of the Bill they 
proposed to introduce, but would be 
prepared to welcome suggestions from 
any source. That was certainly the 
spirit in which the late Government 
endeavoured to deal with the subject last 
year, and he was glad to gather from 
what had fallen from the President of 
the Board of Trade that that was the 
spirit in which he proposed to deal with 
it now. He must correct one statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the Government Bill of last 
year. It was not a Bill that proposed, 
as the present Bill did, to invest Boards 
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of Conciliation generally with powers of 
administering oaths and summoning 
witnesses. He deprecated very strongly 
the investing of ordinary Boards with 
any such powers, and the Bill of the late 
Government went only this distance, 
that it empowered the Board of Trade, 
in a special case, where it was satisfied 
that more information was needed than 
could otherwise be obtained, to invest 
the Board of Conciliation with special 
powers. The Bill of the late Govern. 
ment was, therefore, by no means open 
to the objection taken by the President 
of the Board of Trade. He entirely 
agreed with what had been said as to 
the undesirability of giving these serious 
powers to ordinary Boards of Concilia- 
tion. The great difficulty in these cases 
was not to enforce the decision arrived 
at, but to induce the parties to come to- 
gether to conciliate. It was very unde- 
sirable, therefore, to surround the process 
of conciliation with any legal or judicial 
terrors. He should, on that account, 
deprecate as strongly as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester and the hon. Member 
for Durham the giving to the Boards 
the powers contained in the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and tenth clauses of the 
Bill now before the House. He thought 
the hon. Member for Islington would be 
well advised if he did not press those 
clauses. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The more 
elastic and the more friendly they made 
the means of conciliation, and the less 
formal and judicial the machinery they 
introduced into the Bill, the better 
would be its prospects of utility. The 
chief objection he had to the Bill was 
with reference to the clauses he had 
mentioned, and in agreeing to the 
Second Reading they must be distinctly 
understood as not accepting those 
clauses, except as a contribution to the 
solution desired to be arrived at. He 
thought that on examination the hon. 
Member for Islington would find that 
many of the provisions contained in the 
schedule were unnecessary. All the 
provisions contained in the schedule 
were either provisions which were 4 
matter of common sense, such as any 
Board would adopt, or else they were 
provisions which were conferred already 
by the existing law. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had suggested that it would be bet- 
ter that they should not adopt the 
machinery of the Arbitration Act, but 
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the House should bear in mind that it, hon. Friends recognised the great im- 
was a very great convenience to follow | portance of this question, and they would 
the provisions of an Act which had been | do their best to advance the Bill and to 
in operation for some time, which was | pass it into law this Session. [‘‘ Hear, 

well understood, whose interpretation | hear !’’ 

had been cleared by legal decision, and| Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
whose applicability had been proved by | said, he had been so mixed up with 
long practice. He thought, therefore, | these labour disputes, he had gone 
that, even if the provisions of the ‘Ashi. | through so many strikes, and he had 
tration Act had to be restated in this} suffered so much, perhaps almost more 
Bill, it would be better to restate them|than anyone else, that any Bill which 
literally and not introduce any verbal | would provide an effectual and satisfac- 
differences, which would only be a cause | tory scheme of conciliation and arbitra- 
of greater cost and trouble. There was | tion would have his most cordial support. 
one suggestion which perhaps the Gov-|He had not the slightest intention of 
ernment ; would think it worth while to! objecting to the Bill which had been 
consider. That was the adoption of a| brought in by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
provision which would enable a con-/| ber for Islington. He had seen a great 
ciliator or a Board of Conciliation in| many similar Bills brought in and come 
certain cases to act ex parte. Of course, |to nothing, but he expressed a sincere 
it was a provision which would requies | hape that this Bill would meet with a 
to be applied very carefully, but the! more fortunate fate than its predeces- 
experience of the ‘Board of Trade had | sors. The great difficulty was that if 
shown that there were a certain number | they made these Bills compulsory, they 
of cases where one party was not willing | | would meet with great opposition from 
to face a Board of Conciliation while the | both employers and employed, while if 
other party was willing, and where the|they were made voluntary there was 
only means of putting pressure on the very little in them that could not be 
recalcitrant party was to endeavour to|done now by voluntary conciliation be- 
appeal to public opinion. He thought | tween the parties to the dispute. The 
that in such a case there would be very | trade in which he was so largely inter- 

considerable advantage if the Board of | ested had just gone through a very severe 
Conciliation or the conciliator were able strike. There were a certain number of 
to hear the case of the one party and | delegates appointed by the men and a 
investigate the matter so far as the one | certain number of delegates appointed 
party could lay it before him. His) | by the employers. They held three 
opinion would not, of course, have the | meetings before they came to any final 
same value as if both parties had been | decision, and he ventured to think that 
before him, but, in the circumstances, |if that Conciliation Board, as it was in 
it was the only and the best opinion | effect, though not in theory, had been 
that could be arrived at, and it would | constituted as was provided in this Bill, 
be some guide to public opinion. He)|namely, of an equal number of repre- 
hoped that, whether the Bill of the | sentatives of employers and of employed, 

Government contained a provision of|they might have been disputing now. 

that kind or not, the suggestion would | They only thing that enabled that Board 
be considered by the Committee when | to come to a decision, and the only thing 
the measure reached that stage. All| |that finally put an end to the strike, 
that had been said in the Debate was | was the fact that the chairman was alto- 
not in the least in excess of the truth as| gether outside the trade in which the 
regarded the magnitude of the question dispute occurred, and that neither one 
they had to deal with, and he earnestly | party nor the other could suspect him of 
hoped the Government would consider | leaning to one side or the other. If 
this Bill one of the most important mea- | this Bill was to be of any use that por- 
sures of the Session. The late Govern-|tion, at all events, in his opposition 
ment received at the hands of those now) would have to be eliminated. He 
occupying the Treasury Bench scant | thought that in every case—he did not 
help in their endeavour to pass their Bill | know whether it should be provided for 
on the same subject ; still, he could as- | in the Bill—the chairman should be en- 
sure them that he and his hon. and right|tirely out of the trade in which the 
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dispute occurred. A suggestion had been 
made that the chairman should be one 
of Her Majesty's Judges. That was 
perhaps going further than he would go, 
but at all events if such a man was to 
he appointed, he should be appointed, if 
possible, by agreement, as was done in 
the engineering dispute to which he had 
referred. If that could not be done, 
possibly the Board of Trade might un- 
dertake the task, but, at all events, he 
would put no hard and fast line in the 
Bill that a certain number should form 
the Board of Conciliation without the 
power of proposing a chairman outside 
their own number. The late President 
of the Board of Trade [Mr. Bryce] had 
suggested that the conciliator should 
have the power of hearing one side of 
the dispute if the other side would not 
or did not come before him. He most 
emphatically objected to such a proced- 
ure, and he hoped no such clause would 
be introduced into the Bill of the pre- 
sent Government. Many disputes arose 
in which, for some reason, one side or 
the other would decline to have the sub- 
ject arbitrated upon, and it seemed to 
him a very unfair thing that the con- 
ciliator or the Board of Conciliation 
should be empowered to hear ea: parte 
statements as suggested, and that they 
should go forth to the public as the real 
statements of the matter in dispute. If 
the Government Bill did contain such a 
clause—and he hoped it did not—he 
trusted the Committee would throw it 
out. Whether the Bill, if passed, would 
really do anything to avoid these strikes 
would depend entirely on the temper of 
the employers on the one side and of the 
Trade Unionists on the other. The 
Bill would at all events provide ma- 
chinery which could he utilised to step 
in at once and possibly prevent a strike 
taking place. It was a great thing to 
step in at once and avert a strike and 
get the parties to conciliate and arbi- 
trate before angry passions had been 
aroused. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
said, the great feature of the Debate 
had been the conciliatory attitude of 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and the emphatic testimony of both em- 
ployers and labour representatives to the 
necessity of doing something to bring 
both masters and men together in the 
early stages of an industrial dispute. 
There was one feature of the Debate 
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which was even better than the Bill 
itself. That had been the disposition 
shown by former opponents of work- 
men’s organisations to recognise that 
Trades Unionism as an institution had 
to be met, had to be considered, and 
must receive just as much respect as 
Chambers of Commerce and mastery’ 
organisations. It was worth while hay- 
ing this Debate to prove to the world 
that Trades Unionism had got past the 
stage when its history could be misrepre- 
sented, its objects reviled, and its leaders 
denounced, and he was prepared to say, 
as one who had been involved in some 
of the largest labour disputes of the last 
10 years, that the greatest act of con- 
ciliation that one could do towards the 
settlement of a labour dispute was for 
masters generally to avoid the potentiali- 
ties of a strike and the possibility of bad 
passions by recognising the leaders of 
the men. If they did that with the 
same consideration and courtesy that 
they would extend to the Mayor of their 
own town, eight out ‘of ten of the 
lamentable strikes that took place would 
be stopped in their inception. This Bill 
had several defects, but they were trivial 
and remediable, and, for the purposes of 
giving the Bill a Second Reading, it was 
not essential that they should cavil as to 
whether a Board should consist of an 
equal number of representatives or not. 
If a man voluntarily became a witness 
and gave evidence, before either a yol- 
untary tribunal or a Court of law, and 
if he gave his word as to the time he 
spent on certain work, he must take the 
punishment which followed the telling of 
a lie. Therefore he did not trouble 
about a man who perjured himself hav- 
ing to pay a heavy fine, or, what would 
do him more good, going to prison for a 
month, {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| The chief 
advantage of the Bill was that it ap- 
pealed to the voluntary element in both 
masters and men. It was necessarily 
an experimental measure, and he be- 
lieved it would be found to be tran- 
sitional in its operations and its results. 
Its title was the best thing about it ; it 
was a good, round, well-sounding de- 
scription—conciliation and arbitration; 
with this it had captured the sentiment 
of the House; and they were all 
anxious to vote for a Bill which had 
conciliation for its preliminary object, and 
arbitration for its final result. But 
neither this Bill nor half a dozen Bills 
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of this character would bring about a| Belfast had been able to exceed in 1895 
commercial and industrial millennium. | the tonnage built in 1894 and in 1893. 
The chief feature for which he com-| When he heard these political Jere- 
mended it was that it made for a per- | miads, when it was said that we were in 
manent centre of conciliation, a nucleus | danger of being cut out by the labour of 
of reason, as against that centre of pas- | India and Japan, he replied: ‘‘ It is all 
sion which too frequently existed when|my eye and Betty Martin.’’ It was 
masters and men refused to discuss their | not the yellow man or the Hindoo in 
differences. The Bill would do good, | the factory or workshop that we had to 
not so much in conciliating parties when | fear ; but what we had to fear was their 
disputes had arisen, as in setting up a| competitive employment with the white 
permanent agency by means of which | man’s money. If there were less desire 
masters and men would be able to pre-|to invest money in cotton machinery 
vent disputes arising by the friendly | and mills in India and China, with the 
discussion of trade and industrial ques- | object of lowering the wages of Lan- 
tions. This would be beneficial to|cashire operatives, foreign competition 
employers and workmen, and perhaps | would not be so much talked about as 
advantageous to the community as a/it is. It was not true trade had been 
whole. Better than that, it would|ruined or diverted by industrial dis- 
eliminate the political arbitrator, not | putes. The fact was that a strike was 
always the wisest selection. It would | the last resource of workmen, as a Naval 
provide a chairman with a status and | Defence was that of the country being 
trade qualification, and that was for the| the means by which it would resist ag- 
very essence of good conciliation or arbi- | gression ; and without resort to a strike 
tration ; and above all, it would keep| workmen would not be able to fight 
out the impertinent and incompetent | their employers. It had been abun- 
outsider who frequently interfered in| dantly indicated by the speeches of hon. 
trade disputes, who sometimes settled| Members that in ships, coals, engines, 
them on terms advantageous to both | machinery, and cotton goods, so far as 
sides, but very often openéd himself out | the volume of trade was concerned, we 
as a Parliamentary candidate for the| had no reason yet to stand in fear of 
district. He objected to the tone of foreign competition ; but we had much 
some of the speakers in this Debate, not | to fear from disputes in which there was 
as to the merits of the Bill, but as to | no justification for a strike. Believing 
the causes which rendered it necessary. | that this Bill would remove causes of 
One hon. Member spoke of it as a Bill to | friction and irritation he would vote for 
prevent England losing trade in foreign | it ; but it would not stop strikes ; they 
markets. Was the Caucasian played | would go on as long as masters wanted 
out? To admit that we were unable to|to reduce the standard of comfort of 
hold our own was to give away our | their workers down to that of China- 
position in those markets to our com-| men or Japanese living on 3d. a day. 
petitors. Time after time it had been|If it was a question of submitting to 
said that the great dockers’ strike | this low standard of comfort or of strik- 
diverted a large part of the trade of|ing until they had hardly strength to 
London ; but the Chairman of the|stand on their legs, he knew what En- 
Chamber of Commerce and the Secre- | glishmen would do, for they were a fight- 
tarv of the Joint Dock Committee said | ing nation, and the working classes were 
that since the dock strike there had | like others who on provocation began to 
heen a disproportionate increase in the | talk of our Navy and Army. Still as a 
volume of the trade. He did not believe | people we did not like war, military 
that the trade of England was going to|and naval or industrial. ‘The Govern- 
the dogs. . An hon. Member who repre- |ment had better follow up their an- 
sented one of the largest and best ship-| nounced intention and bring ‘in their 
building firms in the world, and than|own Bill in the hope that some fair 
whom no one had better experience of | solution might be arrived at. By all 
industrial pursuits, had that afternoon | means let there be a permanent Court 
stated that strikes had largely prevailed | of Conciliation, so that industrial dis- 
in the district pre- eminent for its good | | putes might be avoided ; but the raising 
ship-building ; and, notwithstanding the | of the standard of the comfort and hap- 
recent disputes in Belfast and Glasgow, ipiness of the industrial peoples of the 
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world would operate ten times more 
quickly than these Bills would do in 
promoting a good understanding — be- 
tween employers and employed. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT then moved 
that the Bill be referred to the Grand 
Committee on Trade. He promised that 
the various suggestions thrown out in 
the course of the Debate for the im- 
provement of the Bill would have the 
fullest consideration, 

Mr. BROADHURST asked whether 
the Conciliation Bill of the Government 
would go to the Grand Committee at 
the same time ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will do my best 
to have the Bill ready. TI understand 
that this Bill will not be proceeded with 
before the Grand Committee on Trade 
until the Government Bill is ready. 


| ‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, 
happily this was not a question of a 
Party character. It had been before 
several Committees of the House; but 
he might rest his case as to the facts 
on the Report of the Committee of that 
House which sat in 1886, and reported 
unanimous] y— 


“that in many districts the shops are kept open 
until very late, especially on Saturdays, and that 
the hours of labour of many shopkeepers and 
shop assistants range as high as 85 per week.” 


This, indeed, would not be denied. The 
Committee also reported that little could 
he expected from voluntary action, and 
that nothing short of legislation would 
he suflicient. The facts being admitted 
that thousands and thousands of 
shop assistants were being worked 14 
hours a day and 16 on Saturdays, 
surely there was an overwhelming case 
for legislation. When the Factory Acts 
were proposed their supporters were 
never expected to prove that manufac- 
turers themselves were in their favour. 
But in this case the shopkeepers them- 
selves were in favour of legislation, 
strengthening the case immensely. In 
consequence of this Report the House 
passed the Shop Hours Regulation Bill, 
which had done a great deal of good, 
but which related to young rersons only, 
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Following up the Report of 1893 he 
had the honour of moving— 


“That in the opinion of this House the 
excessive and unnecessarily long hours of labour 
in shops are injurious to the comfort, health, 
and well-being of all concerned ; and that it is 
desirable to give to local authorities such powers 
as may be necessary to enable them to carry 
out the general wishes of the shopkeeping com- 
munity with reference to the hours of closing.” 


That Resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the House, and in pursuance of it this 
Bill was drafted. The Bill was read a 
second time last Session, and was referred 
to a Select Committee, by which it was 
most exhaustively examined, and it was 
brought in in the form in which it left 
the Select Committee last year. He 
hardly thought it could be contested 
that, as the Committee of this House 
reported, the present long hours of shop 
assistants must be most injurious ; and 
no one would deny that it was of great 
importance from a moral and an intellec- 
tual point of view, that more leisure 
should be enjoyed by shop assistants. 
Medical men also felt strongly on this 
subject, so strongly indeed that the pre- 
sidents of the two great Colleges, those 
of Surgeons and Physicians, with Sir 
Andrew Clark, Sir James Paget, and 
other Jeading members of the profession, 
took the unusual step of issuing a circular 
to the London medical men, suggesting 
to them the gravity of the case, and that 
they should petition the House on the 
subject. This they did, and he had the 
honour of presenting a petition signed by 
several hundred London medical men. 
So impressed werethe Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London with 
the evils of the present condition of 
things, that they issued a circular to 
their clergy to sign a petition advocating 
a measure of the kind which he was now 
introducing ; and he also presented a peti- 
tion in the same sense from hundreds of 
London clergymen of all denominations. 
He believed that such a step on the part of 
the London medical men and ministers 
of religion was absolutely without a prece- 
dent. Now he came to the public. 
Was there any reason to fear that the 
convenience of the working classes would 
suffer under this Bill? On that point 
also the expression of opinion had been 
most remarkable. The London Trades 
Council, those of Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Manchester, Oldham, Bath, Bury, Burn- 
ley, and many other towns, and the 
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Trades Unions Congress had passed 
resolutions in favour of this proposed 
legislation. He thought that fact 
afforded ample evidence that the public 
would not be injuriously affected by this 
Bill. Lastly he came to the shopkeepers 
themselves. He claimed to speak on 
their behalf. It was in deference to 
many resolutions of Shopkeepers’ As- 
sociations that this Bill had been intro- 
duced. It had been supported at great 
meetings held in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. In the Committee last year 
they heard every Shopkeepers’ Associa- 
tion which applied to be heard, With 
one exception they were all in favour of 
the Bill, and many resolutions were sent 
up in the same sense by other Shop- 
keepers’ Associations. He claimed then 
that this was the shopkeepers own Bill. 
This was no question of class against 
class, of employers against employed. 
The shopkeepers deplored the present 
position. They begged Parliament to give 
them the power, and they would put an 
end to these long hours. The question was 
whether the majority should compel the 
minority to close at a reasonable time, 
or whether the minority should compel 
the majority to keep open unreasonably 
late. They had it in the unanimous 
Report of their own Committee that in 
many places shopkeepers and assistants 
were working 14 hoursaday. Let them 
consider what 14 hours of work meant. 
They could not reckon less than eight 
for sleep, which left only two for dress- 
ing and undressing, for supper, and for 
going to and fro from the shop. This 
absorbed the whole 24 hours, and not a 
moment was left for self-improvement or 
amusement, for fresh air or family life, 
for any of those occupations which 
cheered, brightened, and ennobled life ; 
in fact, they might literally say that not 
only shop assistants had not a moment to 
themselves, but they were so hard worked 
that at the end of the week they were 
fit to drop with fatigue. The whole 
country would gain if shop assistants 
had greater opportunities of intellectual, 
moral, and_ spiritual improvement. 
Moreover, the cruel effect of the long 
hours was considerably increased by the 
fact that the unfortunate assistants had 
to stand the whole time. This long 
standing was a terrible evil. How in- 
jurious standing was they might clearly 
see from the fact that, though customers 
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remained in the shop for so comparatively 
short a time, they were invariably ac- 
commodated with seats. Considering, 
however, the relative need of rest as be- 
tween the assistants and their cus- 
tomers, it must be admitted that the seats 
were on the wrong side of the counter. 
The witnesses examined before the House 
of Commons Committee were all but 
unanimously of opinion that voluntary 
action could not remedy the evil, which 
indeed some thought was growing worse. 
Without legislation, then, there was little 
hope of shorter hours—the lives of shop- 
men and shopwomen would still be the 
same weary monotony of shop and bed, 
a life of drudgery and an early grave. 
If this Bill were passed, on the contrary, 
they would have a hope of brighter, 
happier days, of stronger health and 
longer lives ; in winter of leisure hours 
forstudy and amusement, happy evenings 
at home before their own fire with their 
family and friends ; and in the longer 
days of pleasant walks in the summer 
evenings. If the Bill were once passed, 
every one would wonder why it was not 
enacted before. He should regard it as 
one of the privileges of his life to have 
taken part in securing a measure which 
would injure no one and would make the 
lives of thousands of our countrymen 
and countrywomen longer and stronger, 
brighter and happier. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport), 
in seconding the motion, said that the 
Bill would confer great advantages on a 
large number of assistants who were at 
present engaged at business during un- 
duly prolonged hours. It would not 
inflict the least hardship on a single 
shopkeeper or on a single employer of 
any kind in the country. The Bill, 
indeed, was a most reasonable one. It 
conferred on the shopkeepers of every 
district a species of local option. It 
required a two-thirds majority of the 
shopkeepers in a district to decide on the 
hour of closing before the Bill could be 
applied by the local authorities. No shop 
need close earlier than 7 o'clock in the 
evening, except on one day in the week 
when the closing hour might be 2 o'clock. 
Ample provision was also made for the 
suspension of the operation of the Bill 
in case the shopkeepers desired it. The 
Bill was, therefore, unobjectionable, and 
he hoped the House would consent to its 
Second Reading. Voluntary effort had 
failed to bring about an early closing of 
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shops in some districts. It often hap- 
pened that the shopkeepers of a district 
entered into an arrangement for the early 
closing of their places of business, when 
one trader suddenly backed out of the 
agreement, and in consequence of the 
action of that single individual all the 
other shopkeepers were compelled, against 
their inclination, to keep open to a late 
hour. He thought some means were 
needed to prevent that state of things. 
The Bill would supply the means, and he 
therefore had great pleasure in seconding 
its second reading. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, West), said that as he had the 
privilege of sitting on the Committee on 
this Bill he would like to say one 
emphatic word from his own point of 
view as a medical man. Perhaps at no 
previous time had the medical profession 
been so united in opinion as in this— 
that great evils resulted to the health of 
shopmen, and especially of shopwomen, 
from the long hours of standing in shops, 
and that some measure of this kind was 
needed to prevent the physical deteriora- 
tion that was going on in London from 
this cause. The evidence on this sub- 
ject of a medical friend of his, before the 
Committee, shocked those who heard it. 
From the point of view of the social, 
moral, and physical well-being of the 
people in shops, he himself hoped the 
House would give a Second Reading to 
this Bill. 

*Viscounr CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter), said it would not he fair to the 
House that it should be thought that 
there was anything like unanimity in 
the Committee, which might be inferred 
from the remarks of his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for London Univer- 
sity. They considered the Bill with 
care, but so far from there being 
unanimity in the Committee there was a 
profound difference of opinion. The 
principle of the Bill was quite a depar- 
ture from what had been the principle of 
legislation in that House, but he did not 
say it was to be rejected on that account. 
But when a Bill was proposed which | 
changed fundamentally the principles | 
which had hitherto governed our legisla- | 
tion the details of the measure should be | 
carefully considered. This Bill sought | 
not merely to protect young persons, but | 
also grown men, who had, hitherto, been | 
considered able to take care of themselves. | 
For his own part he desired nothing! 


Mr. H. E. Kearley. 
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more than that the working classes of 
the country and those who were em- 
ployed in shops should have an adequate 
amount of recreation. But it ought not 
to pass current that work was objection- 
able per se. The idea seemed to prevail 
in the minds of some hon. Gentlemen 
that if they diminished work they would 
confer a benefit on the working classes, 
[Cries of “No No.”| He entirely 
differed. Good work and good wages 
were what the working classes wanted 
and ought to have. They did not desire 
to be idle any more than any other class, 
As a matter of fact as long as they 
were not overworked — [“ Hear, 
hear !”|—plenty of work was what 
they wanted. If the hours were 
lessened the remuneration might be 
lessened too. {“ No !”| But he contended 
that it might be the case. .Che less the 
work done the less the pay as a general 
rule. Of course, it might be that long 
hours did not produce the best work, but, 
after a certain point reduction of hours 
must diminish remuneration. A difficult 
rule in connection with the practical 
working of this Bill would be dealing 
with shops in which two kinds of trade 
were carried on in one shop. It often 
happened that shops where food was sold 
late at night in large cities also sold 
other things. If this shop carried on 
a trade which was compulsorily closed 
at an early hour, not only would a hard- 
ship be done to the seller of food, but 
it would be a great inconvenience to the 
working classes not to beable to get food if 
they required it late at night. Chemists’ 


|shops, under this Bill, could be open 


at any time provided nothing but 
drugs were sold; but how the sale of 
other things by chemists could be pre- 
vented passed his comprehension. A 
more important and difficult question 
was that of areas. They could not 
allow a declaration by plebiscite of 
members of particular trades throughout 
the county of London to decide that the 
shops belonging to it were to close. The 
conditions of life in different parts of 
London were distinct. Shops in a certain 
trade might very properly be closed early 
in one part of London, but it would be a 
great hardship on the public,and the trades- 
men tooinanother,if the shops in that trade 
should have to close at the same hour 
there. The case of London in this respect 
was the strongest, but the difficulty also 
applied to Liverpool and Manchester. 
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The evidence from Liverpool as to the 
difficulty that would be met with there 
was very strong. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for London University said 
the evidence from Liverpool was strongly 
in favour of the Bill. But one of the 
witnesses was of opinion that the whole 
of Liverpool should be treated as one 
area. That was manifestly absurd. He 


would not oppose the Second Reading of | 


this Bill, but he did not wish the House 
to think the question was a simple one 
and did not require careful consideration. 
He hoped the Government would study 


the provisions of the Bill with care, that | 


no injustice might be done to unoffend- 
ing tradesmen or inconvenience caused 
to the public at large. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) said, that on the understand- 
ing that the Bill be carefully considered 
in Committee he would support the 
Second Reading. 


Bill read 28, 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 

The House went into Committee on 
this Bill, 

Mr. J. W. Lowtuer in the Chair. 

Bill passed and reported without 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) ap- 
pealed to the House to read the Bill a 


third time. 
Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, and 


to. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Read 2* and committed for Friday. 


MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented and 
read 1* ;— 

OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS. 

Bill to provide Pensions in Old Age to the 
Provident Poor, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bartley, Colonel Palmer, Mr. Maclean, and 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt; to be read 2 upon 
Wednesday next.—[Bill 84.] 
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| OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF. 


| Bill to amend the Law relating to Out-door 
| Relief in sickness and widowhood to the Provi- 
| dent Poor, brought in by Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
| Maclean, and Sir Frederick Seager Hunt ; to he 
| read 2* npon Wednesday next.—[Bill 85. ] 
| 
| 
LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE). 
Bill to give facilities to Leaseholders for the 
| Purchase of the Fee Simple of their Holdings ; 
| ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
| M‘Arthur, Sir John Brunner, Mr. Field, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Hazell; to be read 2* upon 
Monday, 16th March.—[Bill 86.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE). 

| Bill to give facilities to Industrial and Provi- 

| dent Societies for the Purchase of the Fee Simple 

| of their Holdings ; bronght in by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Lambert, and 

| Mr. Crilly ; to be read 2* upon Wednesday, Lith 
March.—[ Bill 87.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

Bill to amend the Law in regard to the 
| appointment, qualification, and removal of 
| Justices of the Peace; brought in by Mr. 
| Luttrell, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thomas Owen, Mr. 
| Kearley, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Sir George 


Osborne Morgan, and Mr. Alfred Thomas ; to 
| be read 28 'To-morrow.—[Bill 88. ] 


! 

LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS. 

| Bill to prevent owners of Sporting Rights 
| from letting of Sporting Rights without first 
| offering them to the occupiers of the land ; 
| brought in by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
} Lambert, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
jand Mr. Logan; to be read 2® To-morrow.— 
| [Bill 89.] 
| ABATTOIRS, 

Bill to extend the making of public Abattoirs ; 
brought in by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Channing, Sir 
| William Wedderburn, Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
jand Mr. Logan; to be read 2% To-morrow.— 

{Bill 90.] 


} SPORTS. 

| Bill to prohibit the hunting, shooting, and 
| coursing of animals kept in confinement ; brought 
lin by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. 
| John Burns, General Goldsworthy, Mr. Morton, 
and Mr. Schwann; to be read 23 To-morrow.—- 
[Bill 91.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 

On the Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.), 
referring to the Motion which stood in 
the name of the Leader of the House, 
with regard to the business of Supply, 
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said that it was of an ‘extremely com- 
plicated, comprehensive, and novel 
character, and he asked whether it 
would not be fair to give hon. Members a 
few days to consider the proposal before 
they were invited to discuss it. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man thought that more time was 
required in order that hon. Members 
might ascertain the scope of the Motion 
he should of course give it. Perhaps 
the most convenient course would be for 
him to make his statement to-morrow, 
and then to adjourn the Debate until 
Monday. He should consider whether 
he would adopt that course, or whether 
it would he better to adjourn the whole 
discussion until a later day. [*‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He was inclined at present to 
think that it would be better if he made 
his statement to-morrow, and to defer 
the discussion until Monday. The 
change was not very convenient to the 
Government, because it was a revolution 
in the Order of Business, and had come 
on unexpectedly; but he would make it 
as convenient as he could by bringing in 
such Bills as his colleagues were pre- 
pared to proceed with.  [{‘* Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had met the request of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo in a very 
conciliatory spirit, and it was only 
reasonable that the House should not be 
called upon to decide the question to- 
morrow. He was very much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for having at 
once assented to the request for further 
time to consider the Motion, because, 
after all, on the Front Benches, they 
were ‘‘suspects upon these questions.’’ 
[Laughter.| He had always felt that on 
questions of this kind affecting the 
rights of Private Members further time 
should be given for such consideration. 
The House would be perfectly well 
pleased to-morrow, after the right hon. 
Gentleman had made his statement, and 
probably some observations had been 
made upon it, that the discussion should 
be adjourned until Monday. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), pointed out that the last para- 


Mr. J. Dillon. 
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graph of the Motion related to the with. 
drawal of the Clauses of Bills, which was 
an entirely different matter,and should 
be dealt with independently. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that that was his intention, 
and that it was by a printer’s error 
that it had not been put down 
separately. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
what the course of Government business 
would be to-morrow, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that he believed that 
to-morrow his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
proceed with the Light Railways Bill, 
and his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Agriculture would _pro- 
ceed with the Bill for the Slaughter of 
Cattle at the Port of Landing. Some 
other Bills would also be proceeded 
with. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked whether the Light Railways 
Bill would apply to Treland. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that the Bill would not 
apply to Ireland, 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked when the 
Bill with regard to Ireland would be 
brought in, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he could not answer that 
question at present, but such a measure 
would be brought in in the course of the 
Session. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) asked 
when the Irish Land Bill would be 
introduced. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that he could not say when 
it would be introduced. It would cer- 
tainly not be introduced before Easter. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 
Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House. 


Return relative thereto [ordered 19th 
February.—Mr. Attorney General. | 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six’o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 20th February 1896. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Toe LORD STEWARD oF THE 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earu of Pen- 
BROKE) brought up and read the follow- 
ing message from Her Majesty :— 


“T thank you sincerely for your loyal and 
dutiful Address, and especially for your expres- 
sions of sympathy with me and my dear 
daughter, the Princess Beatrice, on the death of 
my beloved son-in-law, Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg. ‘he assurance of your participation in 
the general feeling of sorrow for my bereave- 
ment has given me very great consolation.” 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be printed.—[ No. 10.] 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
HausBury), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, observed that everything 
he had to say on the subject of this 
Measure he must have said already at 
least five times in previous Sessions. The 
Bill had been repeatedly before their 
Lordships, and he trusted that at last 
the effort to bring the law of evidence 
into a reasonable condition might be 
successful, ‘The question with which the 
Bill dealt was looked upon in some quar- 
ters rather as a theoretical question, but 
he thought that those who were obstruct- 
ing the proposed reform, either actively 
or passively, ought to remember that 
this was a matter which affected the 
happiness of a great number of people 
from day to day. Under the existing 
law opportunities of great injustice arose 
from time to time in our criminal Courts. 
Within the last month he had received 
a letter from a most experienced Judge, 

_Who said that he believed the state of 
the law had led to injustice in a case 
tried before him. There had been a 
trial in which both of the parties could 
be and had been heard, and a certain 
result followed. One of the parties then 
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indicted the other for perjury, and 
the latter in this case was unable to give 
evidence under the present anomalous 
state of the law. Originally the law was 
logical enough, for nobody that had any 
interest in a case was permitted to be 
examined. However, it was felt after a 
time that it was impossible to allow 
such a procedure to continue. He 
remembered the time when agreements 
for arbitration always contained a provi- 
sion that the parties should be capable 
of being examined. But now, in all 
civil Courts, including the Divorce Court, 
the parties could give evidence. In 
criminal cases, however, this was not the 
case as far as the accused was concerned 
unless he was charged under a Statute 
which specially made his evidence admis- 
sible. There were some 25 or 30 such 
Statutes, and so the distinction between 
civil and criminal procedure in respect 
of evidence was not universally observed. 
In this country prosecutions could be 
conducted voluntarily by anybody in the 
name of the Queen, and the prosecutor 
could select a particular form of accusa- 
tion, and upon the selection made would 
depend the question whether the person 
interested could be examined as a 
witness. He was afraid that his pro- 
posed amendment of the law was one of 
those things which starved under uni- 
versal praise. Everyone admitted that 
the present anomalous position of the 
law was monstrous, and yet every year the 
anomaly was increased, because, when a 
new offence was created by statute, it 
was now invariably provided that the 
person charged should be capable of 
being examined on his own behalf. The 
urgently-needed change which the Bill 
would effect had been postponed from 
Session to Session. Their Lordships 
had always passed the Bill without 
difficulty ; but it had failed to pass 
through the other House in consequence, 
he supposed, of the pressure of other 
business. This alteration of the law 
had been warmly advocated as many as 
18 years ago by the late Mr. Russell 
Gurney, a Judge of vast experience and 
ability, whose opinions were regarded 
with universal respect. He might 
remind their Lordships that, not very 
long ago, a man who was convicted on a 
capital charge challenged the state of the 
law, and declared that he could have 
proved his innocence if he had heen 
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permitted to give evidence on his own be- 
half. On more than one occasion the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who did not wish this 
change in the law to extend to Ireland 
had been consulted, and Ireland accord- 
ingly had been excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Measure. - But, whether 
Treland was included or excluded, the 
fate of the Bill had heretofore been the 
same, and the conclusion he had come to 
was that he must act according to his 
own judgment as to which was right in 
the matter. He feared that the inclusion 
of Ireland would still be unacceptable 
to some, and that its exclusion would be 
equally unacceptable to others. He con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a Second time. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said this matter 
had reached a point at which argument 
was useless. A measure similar to this 
was first carried through their lordships’ 
House in 1886, and since that date his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woo!- 
sack and himself had alternately intro- 
duced a Bill of this kind in successive 
Sessions. The necessity for the Amend- 
ment which the Bill proposed to effect 
had been increased by the changes which 
had already been made in the law by 
various statutes. He believed that in 
the case of every new offence created by 
statute in the last ten years Parliament 
had thought right to empower the ac- 
cused to give evidence. There could be 
no better proof of the growing conviction 
that what his noble and learned Friend 
proposed in this Bill was the right 
course to take. The present diver- 
gence in procedure often rendered the ad- 
ministration of the law very difficult. It 
depended sometimes upon the particular 
mode in which an indictment was framed 
whether the person accused could or 
could not give evidence, and there had 
heen cases in which it was possible for 
the accused to give evidence upon one 
charge in an indictment and not upon 
another, although the two charges were 
closely connected, and might be de- 
scribed as but different ways of stating 
the same offence. Such a condition of 
the law was intolerable. He felt cer- 
tain the proposed change would often 
prevent injustice. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and | 
committed to a Committee of the whole | 
House. 
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APPEAL COURT OF BENGAL. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
had the following question on the Paper : 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India what steps have been taken to 
bring the practice of the Appeal Court 
of Bengal into harmony with the law and 
the practice of the Appeal Court of the 
Madras Presidency, by directing the 
Appeal Court of Bengal to communicate 
to a lower court the fact of its having 
reversed a sentence of the lower court, 
so as to prevent the abuse now existing 
in cases of persons who have been subject 
to a criminal charge, and fined by a 
lower court, and who have obtained a 
reversal of such sentence from the Appeal 
Court, of being subjected to some months 
delay, and to the payment of additional 
stamps in order to recover the amount of 
fines wrongfully paid by them. He said 
that he had reason to believe that the 
ground of the complaint to which the 
question referred had now been removed. 
He desired to tender his thanks to the 
present Secretary of State for India and 
his predecessor for the steps which they 
had taken in the matter. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear of 
Onstow) : I am not aware what 
authority the noble Lord has for 
the suggestion that the practice of 
the High Court of Bengal is not in 
harmony with the law. I believe it to 
be a universal rule throughout India 
that all orders passed in appeal shall be 
forthwith certified to the Court below. 
When, therefore, the refund of a fine 
has been ordered, there ought to be no 
difficulty in obtaining repayment from 
the Treasury. Instructions were sent 
to India some time ago to make in- 
quiries as to the practice obtaining in 
the various provinces, and to pass such 
orders as might be found necessary to 
secure prompt relief in such cases. The 
Government of India issued a circular 
on the subject in June last, and the 
Secretary of State expects to receive 
their final report shortly. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 4 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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| allowed to appear before the Examiner, 

and to be represented by Counsel before 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. |the Committees of that House in the 
‘ease of Bills in which they were in- 

Thursday, 20th February 1896. | terested. He begged to move that the 
Standing Order should be so amended 
,as_ to include Mining Associations. 
‘He did not think this was any very 





WAR OFFICE. \dangerous extension of the Standing 
Paper [presented 11th February] to Order. 
be printed.—[ No. 59.] Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 


|S.) seconded the Motion. The Standing 
| Order was recently extended to Chambers 


TREASURY CHEST. of Commerce, and this had proved to be 
Account [presented 19th February] to | very beneficial. 
be printed.—[No. 60.] . ' Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 


_said, he had no objection to the Amend- 
‘ment of the hon. Member, but sug- 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. i gested that to the words, “or a Mining 
Paper [presented 19th February] to be | Association,” in the Amendment, should 
printed.—[No. 61.] be added, “ or Trades Union.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
Mining Association under this rule would 
PRIVATE BILLS. have nothing to do with questions as to 
Paper laid upon the Table by the | labour and capital. 
Clerk of the House : Copy of Rules for, Mr. J. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
the Practice and Procedure of the cliffe) asked for the guidance of the 
Referees on Private Bills {in pursuance Chairman of Committees in regard to 
of Standing Order 88]; to be printed. this matter. 
—{No. 62.] Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) thought it would not be very 
Cc deiaicmaiiiinins iasnuitiaiaiia desirable to introduce the words ‘‘ Trades 
~— JVERTED ELECTIONS Union ” into the Standing Order, but he 
PUREE EN. suggested that the insertion of the words 
Ordered, That copies of all the Short- «or other similar body ” after the pro- 
hand Writers’ Notes of the Judgments posed words “Mining Association,” would 
of the Election Judges on Petitions | cover the case. 


against the return of Members of this! *§3p CHARLES DILKE (Glou- 
House since the last General Election, and | cester, Forest of Dean) said, he was 
during the present Session of Parliament | afraid this would not include the Miners’ 
be indy 63.|—[Sir Matthew | Federation of Great Britain. 

White Ridley. | 


Motion adjourned. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


_Committee deferred from To-morrow | 
till Friday, 28th February. | QUESTIONS. 


STANDING ORDERS. | 
Mr. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) | OUT-DOOR LABOUR TEST. 

said, that he had some Amendments to | Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) : 
move in Standing Order 133B, which he | I beg to ask the President of the Local 
hoped the House would be willing to | Government Board, whether he will, at 
adopt. Under the Standing Order in |an early date, bring in a Measure to 
question and another Standing Order,! exempt from electoral disabilities such 
certain public bodies such as the Cham-| persons as may accept employment under 
hers of Commerce, Chambers of Agricul-| the out-door labour test order of the 
ture and Chambers of Shipping, were | Local Government Board ? 
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THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapttn, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I am 
afraid I cannot undertake to introduce 
« Bill upon this subject during the 
present Session, and in view of the fact 
that the Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment is to be reap- 
pointed this Session, it would be better, 
I think, to wait till we have their views 
upon the subject. 


Lunacy 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Sm CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
(Ipswich): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
the work of his Department, owing to 
recent legislation, has enormously in- 
creased, and the officers are overworked, 
while there is the greatest delay in 
granting orders for work agreed to be 
done, and in preparing and _ issuing 
Tables and Returns ; and whether it is 
intended to take any steps to obtain 
from the Treasury the necessary means 
for increasing the staff of the Depart- 
ment to meet the requirements of the 
time? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It is the fact that 
the work of the Local Government 
Board has, owing to recent legislation, 
been enormously increased. Every effort 
is made by the staff to meet the pressure, 
but it has not always been practicable 
to dispose of the cases as promptly as I 
could wish. The question of an increase 
of the staff of the Department is receiving 
my attention and Tam in communication 
with the Treasury on the subject. 


RISING OF BRASS NATIVES. 

*S5ir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government can 
lay before Parliament Sir John Kirk’s 
Report on the rising of the Brass 
Natives, and the evidence taken at the 
Inquiry ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) : Sir John Kirk’s Report on 
the results of his Inquiry into the Brass 
disturbances will be laid at an early 
date. 
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(Military). 
ARMY PENSION. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, whether, referring to his 
answer to a Question put on 3rd Sep- 
tember last, he is prepared to accept 
medical evidence that the eyesight and 
consequent ability to earn his own living 
of John Hynes, late of 67th regiment of 
infantry, who was discharged without a 
pension after a service of nine years 
and 210 days, during which he took 
part in the South China War and was 
wounded, has been permanently injured ; 
whether at the time of his enlistment 
his vision was on the face of his attesta- 
tion proved to be sound; whether his 
> mduct during his service ws invariably 
good ; and whether the pension allowed 
him for 27 months will be restored 1 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe t- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) : As the hon. 
Member has again raised the case of this 
man, the Secretary of State has referred 
it to the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital for further consideration, and I 
will undertake to communicate with the 
hon. Member as soon as their report has 
been received. 
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LUNACY (MILITARY). 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): 
IT beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, whether 
soldiers who have been born or enlisted 
in Ireland, on becoming insane during 
their term of service in England or else- 
where are sent to lunatic asylums in 
Tveland, while English soldiers on becom- 
ing insane while on service in Ireland 
are not sent to English asylums but are 
sent to Irish asylums ; and whether he 
intends to propose any alteration of the 
law in this respect ? 

*Tur UNDER SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): There is no difference in the 
practice in England and in Ireland. A 
soldier discharged as insane is sent to 
the parish or union to which, as appears 
from his attestation, he is properly 
chargeable. In cases where it is neces- 
sary to send lunatics temporarily to 
lunatic asylums near at hand, payment 
for their maintenance is made from 
Army funds. 
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DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS | SOUTH AFRICA. 


et | Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover): 

— oe ENGLEDON : I beg to) I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 5 : h eax 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he js | the Colonies, whether he has receive 
aware that the Venerable Archdeacon @®y reply to his telegram (No. 212, Blue 
Jameson, who he has recently appointed | Book, South African Republic, p. 81) 
a governor of the County Carlow and | addressed on 30th January to Sir Her- 
County Kildare District Lunatic Asylum, | cyles Robinson; and, if so, whether, 
does not reside in either of those coun- 


: , ‘ +. .|since it is not included in the Blue 
ties, nor does his parish or official duties 


extend into either of those counties ; and, Book, Her Majesty's Government have 
if so, what were his qualifications for |#?Y objection to laying it upon the Table 
that oftice ? of the House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY rorIRE-| Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
LAND (Mr. GERALD Batrour, Leeds, | rynz COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Central): The Venerable Archdeacon Birmingham, W.): The investigation of 
appears to have been appointed one of the matters referred to is not yet con- 
the Governors of the Carlow District 
Lunatic Asylum in 1894. He was re- cluded, and therefore the correspondence 
appointed in 1895 and again for 1896, |i8 not complete. Tam informed by the 
It has been the practice to appoint the! British Agent at Pretoria that the re- 
Protestant Bishop and the Roman Ca-| ports cabled home from Johannesburg 
“e Bishop of bs ween neh yg Arnis were grossly exaggerated, but that he has 
of Governors of the District Lunatic |} ought to the notice of the Govern- 
Asylum in that diocese. If the services i i : “i +4 

: : ment of the South African Republic 
of the Bishop are not available a repre- : 
sentative clergyman is selected. Arch- such of the complaints as appeared to 
deacon Jameson has been a regular | be well founded. 





attendant. | 
Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW : T beg to ONE le 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord FOREIGN BUTTER. 


Lieutenant of Treland, whether the} Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
Government Auditor, when auditing|to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the accounts of the District Lunatic} whether the Officers of Customs have re- 
Asylums, Ireland, only ailows the} ceived instructions to take samples of 
Government Grant of 4s. per head per | foreign butters at ports of entry; if he 
week for pauper patients for each full|can state how many samples have been 
and complete week, and does not allow | subjected to analysis, and what has been 
a proportion of that sum for odd days or | the result of the analysis ; and, whether 
weeks that have not been fully com-|many samples of German-made and 
pleted ; and, if such is the case, whether | Holland-made have been analysed ; if 
he will take steps to amend the instruc-|so, with what result ? 
tions issued to the Auditor on this sub-| THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
ject, and thus save the District Lunatic} CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Asylums from this loss ? Bristol, W.): Samples of importations 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The | from abroad described as butter are being 
practice is as stated in the first part | taken by the Officers of Customs at cer- 
of the question. I have asked the Local | tain ports at which butter is principally 
Government Board to ascertain from the | imported. Seven hundred and thirteen 
Auditors, after their next audit of|samples have been taken and sent to the 
the accounts of these asylums, whether | Government Analyst, who has reported 
the collective number of days in respect | that 98 of them contain a certain pro- 
of which no grant is payable, is consider-| portion of substances foreign to butter. 
able, owing to the operation of the exist- Seventy of the samples thus dealt with 
ing rule on the subject, and when this represented importations from Germany, 
information has been obtained I shall be| of which 27 were found questionable, 
in a better position to judge whether|and 159 importations from Holland, of 
further action is called for. which 56 were found questionable. 
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CHARGES AGAINST IRISH POLICE 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether, in view of the statements made 
by several persons examined by County 
Inspector Scott, on the 27th and 29th 
ultimo, at the Inquiry held by him at 
Ennistymon regarding the charges 
brought against District Inspector 
Huggins and Head Constable Murnane, 
he will grant, as has been already 
solicited, a full and impartial sworn 
Inquiry into those charges 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
charges referred to were made by an 
anonymous letter-writer, and an informal 
Inquiry was ordered to be held into the 
allegations so preferred. This is the 
Inquiry to which reference is made in 
the first part of the question; and the 
Officer who conducted it has made a full 
report on the subject, and is of opinion 
that the charges have not been sub- 
stantiated. It would be contrary to 
practice to hold a sworn investigation 
into charges preferred anonymously ; 
but if the writer of the letter, over his 


Carrickmacross 


own name, makes a specific charge, the 
propriety of directing a Court of Inquiry 
with power to swear witnesses will be 
then considered. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 

Captain R. G. W. CHALONER 
(Wilts, Westbury): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will agree to the 
Motion for a Return as to Labourers’ 
Cottages in Treland which stands on the 
Paper this day ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
last Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Treland gives detailed 
particulars in relation to the working of 
the Labourers Acts up to the 31st 
March 1895, including, amongst other 
things, the number of cottages erected 


in each Union in Ireland, the amount | 
of loans sanctioned by the Treasury, and | 


the average weekly rent charged. Simi- 
lar information brought down to the 
3lst proximo will be contained in the 
Report for 1896, to be issued in a few 
mouths. No advances have been made 
to private owners under the Laboure s 
(Ireland) Act of 1883, or any Act 
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amending the same. Advances for 
labourers’ cottages have been made to 
private owners, under the Land Improve- 
ment Act (10 Vic. c. 32), the Land Law 
Act of 1881 and Acts amending it, and 
the total amount of the advances could 
be given, but not the number of cottages 
built—of which a record has not been 
kept—or the rents charged. With this 
information before him, I trust my hon. 
and gallant Friend will not press for the 
Return in question ; but if there is any 
point on which he requires further in- 
formation, I shall be happy to supply it 
to him if he will communicate with me 
privately. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland the cause of delay in the 
erection of the few labourers’ cottages in 
Longford Union, passed at an Inquiry 
held now nearly two years ago ; and will 
he urge on the Local Government Board 
the necessity of having all the legal steps 
concluded immediately, so that the in- 
tended tenants can put crops in for the 
coming season } 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Con. 
siderable delay on the part of the Guard- 
ians and their officers took place after 
the Inquiry held by the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Inspector in May, 1894, 
and it was only at the end of the follow- 
ing December, after repeated communi- 
cations to the Guardians in reference to 
the matter, that the Board were in a 
position to issue their Provisional Order 
confirming a scheme for the erection of 
16 cottages. This Order became absolute 
on the 9th March last. The loan for 
the purposes of the scheme has heen 
sanctioned by the Treasury, and it would 
appear from recent Minutes of the 
Guardians that the Board of Works 
Arbitrator has held his inquiry with a 
view to assessing the compensation pay- 
able for the lands, so that it is probable 
very little further delay will take place. 


CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that in 1893 
the cost per inmate for stimulants in 
Carrickmacross Workhouse was 15s. 7d. 
per head, or almost one halfpenny in the 
pound on the rateable property in the 
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Union of Carrickmacross, whereas in 
Monaghan and Clones Workhouses the 
cost of stimulants in 1893 was nothing ; 
and, if so, will he take steps to put a stop 
to such a large consumption of stimulants 
in Carrickmacross Workhouse ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The cost 
of stimulants in the Carrickmacross 
Union in the year 1893 was 15s. 7d. per 
head as stated, and in Monaghan and 
Clones Unions the cost of stimulants in 
the same period was 6d. and 3s. 4d. per 
head respectively. The Medical Officer 
of Carrickmacross Workhouse explains 
that the consumption of stimulants in 
1893 was due to the exceptional number 
of cases which, in his opinion, required 
stimulants for their proper treatment. I 
am causing further inquiries to be made 
into this matter. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
inquired whether this was not entirely 
within the discretion of the medical 
officer ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
so, but many questions of this kind are 
addressed to me. 


CHARGE OF MURDER. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate (1) if his attention has been called 
to the arrest and detention for a week 
in Dundee Prison of a young man, a 
native of Ullapool, Ross-shire, on sus- 
picion of murder. (2) Can he state 
why the authorities took him on foot 
through the town of Markinch, Fife- 
shire, to the railway station, at an hour 
when many persons were about the 
street, seeing that there are covered flys 
for hire at Markinch. (3) Will he state 
why this young man was detained for a 
week seeing that he could establish an 
alibi. (4) Is he aware that the deten- 
tion need not have exceeded a few hours 
if the police authorities had exerted 
themselves more. And (5) will he also 
state why on release railway fare was 
not paid to the young man’s place of 
residence, but only half-way—viz., from 
Dundee to Cupar, and whether any 
amends will be made to him ? 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE (sir 
CuarLes Pegarsoy, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
has been called to the arrest referred to. 
I am informed that the authorities did 
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all in their power to shield Macrae from 
observation. He was taken through 
Markinch on foot, at about six in the 
morning, to a private room in an hotel 
near the station. This was thought less 
likely to attract attention than if the 
somewhat unusual course of ordering a 
fly had been resorted to. As to the de- 
fence of alibi stated by his solicitor, no 
time was lost in testing its accuracy. 
When this was satisfactorily established 
he was liberated after a detention of five 
days. The fifth paragraph is altogether 
inaccurate. In accordance with the 
usual Prison Regulations Macrae re- 
ceived railway fare to take him to 
Cupar, from which place he had been sent 
to Dundee. On his arrival at Cupar he 
saw the Procurator Fiscal, who ex- 
pressed regret on behalf of the authori- 
ties that he had been inconvenienced. 
He also gave him more than a sufficient 
sum to pay his railway fare to Mark- 
inch, the nearest station to his home. 
I cannot undertake to do more for him. 
The hon. Member must be aware that in 
the investigation of crime it is often neces- 
sary to arrest and detain persons on sus- 
picion, who afterwards prove to be 
innocent. 

Mr. WEIR asked if the Lord Advo- 
cate was aware that the police authori- 
ties kept the man in prison until they 
had captured another man, who was also 
innocent? 


[No reply was given. ] 


FARMERS IN ULSTER. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, whether he 
is aware of the general complaint of the 
farmers in Ulster as to their inability to 
pay rent out of last year’s crops; and, 
whether, considering the very low prices 
obtainable by farmers for their produce, 
and the almost total failure of the flax 
crop, he will take some steps to bring 
them immediate relief. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
add anything to the repeated declarations 
which I have already made on this sub- 
ject and must decline to follow the pre- 
cedent of 1887 by legislating in the 
matter. It is true that in some parts of 
Ulster the farmers have suffered by 
reason of the bad flax crop of the last, 
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year, but I am assured that this circum-| that lunatics are detained and often put 
stance has not been overlooked by land-| under restraint in workhouses in direct 


lords and that rent reductions have been 
freely given. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
perhaps the Chief Secretary would be 
kind enough to state when he hoped to 
introduce the Land Bill, as great uncer- 
tainty prevailed on the point. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 


that question ought to be addressed to 


the First Lord of the Teasury. 

Mr. J. DALY said a great many of 
his hon. Friends scarcely understood the 
reply given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury last night. Would the right 
hon, Gentleman now say when the Irish 
Land Bill would be introduced ? 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) inquired whether the Chief Secretary 
had seen the various reports of meetings 
of farmers in the north of Ireland at 

. which complaints were made of the dis- 
tress which exists, and were not many 
of these farmers his own supporters ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
had seen many reports of the kind 
referred to. 

*Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman had 
any Official information which led him 
to believe that reductions of rents were 
being made ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR remarked 
that he had received his information 
from the usual channels. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked 


if the answer of the Chief Secretary in| 


reference to reduction of rents referred 
to the south of Ireland as well as to the 
north ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, it 
referred to the flax crops. 


WORKHOUSES (IRELAND). 
Mr. M; McCARTAN : T beg to ask 


| violation of the law ; and, (3) whether he 
| will consider the desirability of having a 
| Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
| generally into the working of the Poor 
_ Law system in Ireland, and particularly 
as to the admission and treatment of the 
different classes of inmates of work- 
| houses? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
subject of the admission and treatment 
‘of inmates in workhouses in Ireland 
engaged my careful attention during the 
| Recess, in connection with the general 
| question of workhouse administration in 
\Ireland. It is true that in some work- 
houses harmless epileptics are sent to the 
\lunatic wards, and the Local Govern- 
iment Board often pointed out to the 
|Guardians that this is not a desirable 
jarrangement. It has beex frequently 
|explained, in answer to questions in the 
| House, that destitute persons of unsound 
|mind are sent to Irish workhouses with- 
‘out either legal warrant or committal, 
/and if unable to take care of themselves 
|they are detained and not allowed to 
take their discharge. Restraint is only 
employed in workhouses as in all civil 
hospitals by order of .the responsible 
medical ofticer, who directs that it shall 
'be imposed when he deems it necessary 
for the safety of the patient or those 
about him. The Local Government 
| Board have, however, always advised 
|Guardians that when a lunatic in a 
workhouse is so violent as to require re- 
| straint, the Guardians should endeavour 
|to have him or her committed to the 
‘asylum. An Inquiry of the nature indi- 
cated in the third paragraph has already 
| been held in 1878, and a somewhat simi- 
lar Inquiry was conducted by a Special 
Commission in Lunacy in 1889. I do 
not consider it necessary to have further 
Inquiry made at the present time, but I 
| may add that the Government have 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten-| under consideration the introduction of a 
ant of Ireland, (1) whether his attention | Bill for facilitating amalgamation of 
has been called to the state of affairs in| workhouses and for making better pro- 
connection with the admission and treat- | vision for certain classes of the destitute 
ment of inmates in workhouses in Ire- "poor in Ireland. 

land ; (2) whether he is aware that harm-| Dr. KENNY asked, if the right hon. 


less epileptics are sent to the wards for | Gentleman was aware that not only were 
lunatics ; that lunatics are sent to the| lunatics admitted from outside, but that 
lunatic wards without either committal they were often transferred uncured from 
order or legal warrant of any kind ; and — asylums to workhouses ? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr.GERALD BALFOUR was aware 
there was a considerable amount of fric- 
tion between the asylums and _ work- 
houses in Ireland, but if the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted further information on that 
matter he would perhaps put a question 
on the Paper. 


JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENT (IRELAND). 

Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether it is his intention, as re- 
ported, to bring in this Session a Bill to 
reduce the judicial establishment in Ire- 
Jand ; and, if so, whether the Bill will 
provide that the money saved by such 
reduction shall be applied to reducing 
the fees paid by litigants in Ireland, as 
suggested in a paper dealing with the 
subject recently read by Mr. A. W. 
Samuels, Q.C., before the Statistical 
Society of Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative, but it would be pre- 
mature at present to disclose the provi- 
sions of the Bill. 

Dr. KENNY asked, if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that underthe Acts 
of 1877 and 1887 a sum amounting to 
£187,000, or thereabouts, had been saved 
to the Treasury, not a farthing of which 
had gone in the direction of relief of 
taxation in Ireland, and whether the 
system had been condemned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was not 
aware of the particular facts. 


H.M.S, “ EDGAR.” 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 


been given to the foundering in 
November last of a boat of H.M.S. 


Edgar, whereby 48 lives were lost ; whe- 
ther he can state what class of boat it 
was and of what length, and how many 
men that particular kind of boat will 
carry ; how many men, including officers, 
were actually sent away in the boat, and 
what guns and ammunition, if any ; who 
was responsible for seeing that the boat 
was not sent away from the ship over- 
laden ; and, whether there has been any 
Inquiry held into the matter ; and, if so, 
with what result 4 | 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): My atten- 
tion has been directed to the lamentable 
loss of life on the occasion of the 
foundering of the Ldgar’s boat in 
November last. The boat in question 
was a 36-ft. pinnace. The number of 
men she will carry varies with the 
weather and the accoutrements and 
stores carried. A landing party of 
71 men, including a lieutenant, sub- 
lieutenant, and three midshipmen, armed 
with rifles, were in the boat. A Court 
of Inquiry has been held. The boat was 
considered by the Court to have been 
overladen for the service on which she 
was employed, and also to have been 
unskilfully managed when the men re- 
embarked for return to the ship. The 
Papers have not yet been officially before 
myself, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman could say who was 
responsible for the overloading of the 
boat, and whether it was a fact that she 
was in charge, not of a naval naval 
lieutenant, but of a gunnery naval 
lieutenant ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY said that with regard to the 
apportionment of the blame he had not 
been able to inquire of the First Naval 
Lord, who was indisposed, and on such 
a delicate matter he would not like to 
say a word until he had made personal 
investigation. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. WEIR inquired whether pro- 
vision had been made for the widows 
and children of the men whose lives were 
lost ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That does not arise 
out of the question on the Paper. 


Union. 


MOHILL UNION. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenantof Ireland, (1) whether he 
can state on what grounds the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council have 
refused to sanction the appointment of 
Mr. Edward Reynolds as Veterinary 
Inspector of Mohill Union, seeing that 
his qualifications are the same as those of 
his father, who held the position until 
his death a few months ago; (2) and, 
whether, as it will involve a heavy tax 
on an impoverished district to pay the 
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salary which a fully qualified veterinary | 
surgeon would require to reside perma- | 
nently in the Union, and as Mr.} 
Reynolds has discharged the duties for | 
a considerable time without complaint, | 
the Veterinary Department will with- 
draw their objection to his appointment 
as they did in the case of his late father 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Lord Lieutenant refused to sanction the 
appointment in question, because Mr. 
Reynolds possesses no professional quali- 
fications for the office of Veterinary 
Inspector, and because it is open to the 
Guardians to obtain the services of a 
duly qualified veterinary surgeon who is 
willing to undertake the duties. The 
late Veterinary Inspector of the Union 
was appointed so far back as 1878 ata 
time when the Local Authority were 
unable to procure the services of a 


qualified veterinary surgeon. The hon. 
Member is under a slight misappre- 


hension in regard to the second paragraph, 
inasmuch as one half of the salary 
attaching to the office would be recouped 
to the Guardians by the Veterinary 
Department, and the salary of £52 a 
year paid to the late holder of the 
appointment would represent a charge of 
about one farthing in the pound on the 
valuation of the Union. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, (1) 
whether he is aware that H.M.S. Jason 
grounded last week on a mudbank near 
the entrance to the basin at Haulbow- 
line while in the act of taking up her 
station in Cork harbour; (2) if he can 
say why the dredging operations at 
Haulbowline have not yet been com- 
menced ; and (3) whether, in case the 
total amount voted for this purpose is 
not expended during the present financial 
vear, the balance will be included in the 
forthcoming Naval Estimates ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN 
Worcestershire, E.) : am informed 
that the report that the Jason grounded 
off the entrance to Haulbowline is in- 
correct. In reply to the latter part of 
the hon. and gallant Member’s question, 
i have to say that the dredging was 
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jcommenced on the 17th instant. Pro. 
vision will be made in the Naval Works 
| Bill 1896-97 for completing the work. 

Captain DONELAN asked if he 
was to understand from the reply of 
the hon. Gentleman that the dredging 
operations when commenced would be 
continued uninterruptedly until com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Yes, Sir, that is the intention. 


FEMALE CONVICTS. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
called to the 17th Annual Report of 
the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, 
in which it is shown that of the 28 female 
convicts still in custody many of them 
are old women, more fit for treatment 
in a poorhouse than in an_ institution 
for inflicting penal servitude ; and, 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Commissioners ? 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE: The ques- 

tion is founded on a misapprehension. 
No ‘recommendation is made by the 
Prison Commissioners in the paragraph 
referred to, which contains nothing more 
than a simple statement of fact and 
opinion. 


HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if he will state whether effect has 
been given to the recommendations of the 
Lunacy Commissioners in their Report, 
dated 26th October, 1894, relative to the 
death of a patient who was subjected to 
undue mechanical restraint in the Hollo- 
way Sanatorium, Virginia Water, and 
which recommendations were further 
advocated in the Report of an Inquiry, 
dated 20th April, 1895. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matrnew Waite Rupwey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): All the recommendations 
which were made in the two reports 
referred to by the hon. Member have 
been duly carried out. 
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CAB REGULATIONS. | the late Home Secretary, viz., to invite 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I|a deputation of railway managers to 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the! meet a deputation to be named by the 
Home Department, whether steps have | right hon. Gentleman, with a view to see 
yet been taken to carry out the following whether they could settle this difficult 
recommendations of the Departmental | question so as to avoid any trouble. 
Committee on Cabs: the transfer of the) *Sirrn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
cab shelters to the care of some local said, he would be glad to encourage 
authority ; the abolition of the carriage|any such conference as the hon. 
tax of 15s., and the reduction, so far as Gentleman suggested. He had endeav- 
possible, of the licence duty of 42s. in| oured to do it in conference with the 
the Metropolis ; the extension of the cab | railway managers, and it was because he 
radius; the introduction of Bills on had hitherto failed to find a workable 
“bilking,” and the liability of proprietors; | proposal that he had given the answer 
and to abolish the railway privilege) he had made. If any proposal were 
system 1 made which would appear to result in 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: ‘any practical remedy he should be glad 
As regards the licence fee, the hon. to give it his assistance. He was not 
Member is aware that the Committee prepared to give any legal definition of 
only recommended a reduction in the | “ bilking,” but with reference to cabs it 
event of the revenue arising from these was understood to mean that a cab was 
fees exceeding the expenditure incurred | engaged and the fare by some means or 
in the administration of the Public Car- other evaded the proper payment. 
riage Acts. The augmentation, however, | [ Laughter. | 
of the inspecting staff and the other 
alterations which have been made in 
consequence of the recommendations of 
the Committee have invulved an addi-| 
tional annual expenditure amounting to 
several thousand pounds, and I do not 


POOR LAW RELIEF. 
Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether Her 


anticipate any balance which would 
allow an appreciable reduction in the 
amount of the licence fee. With regard 
to the privilege system, the decision 
which I have arrived at, after conferring 
with the railway managers, has already 
been announced. In the absence of any 
workable proposal which would insure 
the same conveniences and good order as 
the present system I am not prepared to 
take any steps. I hope to introduce a 
Bill on the subject of “ bilking,” and I 
am considering whether it will be possible 
to deal with the question of proprietors’ 
liability. The existing cab shelters are 
the property of a voluntary society, and 
their transfer to a local authority does 
not appear to me a matter in which I 
can properly interfere. I do not propose 
at present to touch the question of the 
extension of the radius or the abolition 
of the carriage-tax. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
House what “ bilking ” was ! 


Mr. LOUGH inquired whether, in 


| Majesty’s Government will take an early 
opportunity to repeal Section 40 of the 
| Elementary Education Act, 1876, so far 
as it insists upon school cards in the 
_ case of children whose parents are receiv- 
|ing poor law relief? 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
|COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
| bridge University) : The Section referred 
to does not mention school cards. The 
| system of school cards is prescribed by 
the guardians of the poor under the 
direction of the Local Government 
| Board. The Committee of Council do 
not attach any educational value to the 
section or the system; but they under- 
stand that the section is of importance, 
| in the opinion of the Local Government 
| Board, in connection with out-door 
‘relief. 


HYDE PAKK MEETINGS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: T beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
| tion has been directed to the disturb- 








reference to the railway privilege cab ances which recently took place in Hyde 
system, the right hon. Gentleman would Park at meetings, where speeches of an 
carry out the arrangements promised by | insulting character were said to have 
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been made against the Catholic religion ; 
whether he has seen the statement made 
by one of these speakers in the police | 
court, that he produced upon the plat- | 
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insulting exhibition of emblems which 
are reverenced by Catholics, such as the 
rosary and the wafer ? 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) ; 


Meetings. 


form and held up a rosary and some | May I ask whether one of these so-called 
wafers ; and whether it is proposed to | Protestant lecturers was not a servant of 
allow such demonstrations to continue in | Cardinal Manning, and was not a man 
view of the great provocation thereby who had turned Protestant? [Laughter 
given to the members of the Roman and Nationalist cries of “ mai 
Catholic Church ? *Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.) I am not aware of the fact just stated 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman by the hon. Member for South Belfast. 
was aware that in June last the magis- | My information is that these emblems, 
trate at Worship Street Police Court which are held so sacred by the hon. 
expressed a strong opinion upon a similar Member’s co-religionists, were used upon 


occurrence ? 


*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am informed that on the last two Sun- 
days meetings have been held by Pro- 
testant lecturers in the park, but they 
have not, from a police point of view, 
been otherwise than decent and orderly. 
The disturbances were caused by persons 
who were annoyed at what was said, an 
assaulted the lecturers at the close of the 
meetings. A rosary and wafers were 
produced, but by way of illustration only. 
Nothing was said or occurred which 
would have justified the police in inter- 
fering; but they will hold themselves 
prepared to deal withany disturbance that 
may arise, and to exercise all the powers 
conferred on them for the decent regu- 
Jation of these meetings under the Parks 
Regulation Act. With reference to the 
supplementary question of the hon. 
Member for South Mayo, I was not 
aware of the fact until he called my at-| 
tention to the remarks made so long ago | 
as last June with reference to meetings | 
of this sort. I can only say, in common | 
with every Member of the House, that I | 


_ this occasion, not, as I have said, for the 
| purpose of insulting anyone, but by way 
of illustration. If, when so used, they 
| gave offence to other persons, I regret it, 
;but when the hon. Member asks me 
|whether the police have power to stop 
the exhibition, I can only say that all 
the police can do in the matter is to ex- 
ercise the powers conferred on them 
/under the Parks Regulation Act. I do 
‘not think they can interfere further than 
they have done at present. 

*Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
WV.) : I beg to ask whether conduct such 
as had been alleged to have taken place on 
| this occasion is not eminently calculated 
‘to provoke a breach of the peace, and 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman does not think it 
|comes within the cognisance of the 
authorities ? 
| *Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
|No, Sir; under the Parks Act there is 
no such power. It may be different in 
the streets, but in the parks the police 
have no power to interfere otherwise 
than when an actual breach of the peace 
occurs. 


deprecate any extravagant language | *Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Are we 

or violent assault on the religious sus-| 4. ynderstand from ths icles hee, Cle 
aahad 5 ml g ; 

ceptibilities of any one. [‘ Hear, hear !”] tleman that it is perfectly legal to 


I can only express the hope that these | ’ “ot 
‘shinee id oe a sda in Hass to ex. | Publicly turn the Protestant religion 


‘ oka ‘ z into ridicule ? 
press their convictions without arousing 


ae tienes *Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
feelings of animosity. I am not called upon to answer a ques- 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it nota fact! tion of that sort. I have expressed my 
that exception was taken in this case, | own hope that these proceedings may be 
not so much to the language used as to! conducted in a different manner in future, 


the exhibition of emblems which are | and I have also said that the police are 


reverenced by those who hold the 
Catholic religion? May I ask whether 
some steps could not be taken which, 
without interfering with free speech, 
may have the effect of prohibiting the 


Mr. William Redmond. 


prepared to try to keep these meetings 
as peaceable and orderly as possible. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether, if the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot take any steps in this matter, he 
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will at least give an expression of opinion 
as to the exhibition of emblems at these 
meetings? Is not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that, if the police have no 
power to stop the exhibition of sacred 
emblems, the probabilities are very 
greatly in favour of Catholics in this 
country doing it themselves? [Cries of 
«“ Order, order ! ”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
is a matter of opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman has already expressed his 
opinion as to the exhibition of emblems. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: [ rise, Sir—— 

[Cries of “ Order !”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There really must 
be some limit to this. [Cheers | 

Mr. W. REDMOND, again rising 
amid loud eries of “ Order!” said: Mr. 

Speaker, I desire to give notice —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. I 


have called on Mr. Logan for the next 
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Toe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston): 
Registered men copyists have, until 
recently, been appointed to the Class 
ot Abstractors on a scale commencing at 
their average earnings as copyists—(say) 
£91 per annum (viz., 10d. per hour)— 
and rising by £2 10s. a year to £150. 
The class of men copyists qualified for 
these appointments is now practically 
exhausted. In future the Abstractor 
Class will be recruited by competition 
among boy copyists and clerks, who, on 
promotion, will be paid on a scale of £55 
per annum, rising by £2 10s. a year to 
£70, and thence by £5 to £100. They 
have also a prospect of promotion to a 
limited class rising by £5 a year to 
£150. The increased rate of increment 
after seven years to the new class is 
given in consideration of the much 
lower commencing salary—viz., £55 as 
against £91. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On a point of | 
order, Sir, I desire to ask whether, when | 


an hon. Member is dissatisfied with an | REGISTERED LETTERS. 





answer given to a question put by him, 
he is not within his right in giving notice 
that he will take future action in the 
matter 4 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No. Sometimes an 
hon. Member, before he sits down, gives 
notice, but strictly speaking it is not in 
order to do so. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: T hope that 
Irishmen—{/oud cries of “Order !”—I 
hope that Irishmen in London will do it 
themselves. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, since 1891, 
appointments have been made to per- 
manent clerkships in the Civil Service 
by selection from the body of men 
copyists, at an annual increase of salary 
of £2 10s. extending over the whole 
period of their service as permanent 
officers, until a maximum of £150 is 
reached ; whether similar appointments 
have been made recently by selection 
from the body of boy copyists and clerks, 
who became entitled to annual incre- 
ments of £2 10s. for six years, and after 
that time of £5 per annum ; and whether 
he can inform the House of the reasons 
for this difference of treatment as between 
men and boys ? 





Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been called to the regulation exacting 
a fine of 8d. from the recipient of a letter 
enclosed in a registered envelope (for 
which envelope 2d. has to be paid), or 
in an ordinary envelope marked “ regis- 
tered,” in every case where the envelope 
is inadvertently posted, instead of being 
handed over the counter; whether he 
can state for what service or extra 
labour the Department requires com- 
pensation amounting to eight times the 
ordinary postage ; whether express letters 
may in certain cases be dropped into 
| letter-boxes ; and whether he will reduce 
the fine complained of to the amount of 
the registration fee ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The fine for posting 
a letter enclosed in a registered envelope 
in a letter-box instead of handing it in 
over the counter is 6d., and not &d., as 
supposed by the hon. Member. In order 
that the system of registration may be 
effectually carried out, it is of great im- 
portance that every registered packet 
should be handed personally to an agent 
of the Post Office and a receipt obtained. 
This cannot, of course, be done if the 
packet is posted in the ordinary way ; 
and the difficulty of tracing it, if lost, is 
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thus largely increased. Only those ex-|necessity for holding more Revision 


press letters which are intended to be 
sent by express after transmission by 
post can be posted in a letter-box in the 
ordinary way. 


SARK AND GUERNSEY (TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATION). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a petition, forwarded last autumn by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey, 
from the people of Sark, praying that a 
cable might be laid between Sark and 
Guernsey, so that Sark might be in 
telegraphic communication with the 
mainland ; whether His Excellency sup- 
ported this proposal, on the ground that 
Sark was in effect a British outpost, 
nearest to the French coast and fleet ; 
whether he is aware that in case of ship- 
wreck lives have frequently been in 
serious peril for want of such communi- 
cation; and, whether he will at once 
complete the short length of cable re- 
quired to bring Sark into telegraphic 
connection with this country ! 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is of course aware that such a 
petition was forwarded by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Guernsey. The 
grounds on which the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor supported the petition were that 
the want of a telegraph office in Sark 
was much felt by visitors and by the 
inhabitants, and that in cases of emer- 
gency there was no way of communica- 
tion with England. I have no reason 
to believe that in cases of shipwreck 
lives have frequently been in serious 
peril for want of such communication. 
Sark is not a much-frequented water 
route; and in the last two Wreck 
Abstracts, the only case of loss of life 
in the neighbourhood of Sark. was in a 
small French cutter (three lives lost). I 
doubt whether in any case the Guernsey 
lifeboat could arrive in time to be of 
service. 


REVISION COURTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he has 
received any representations as to the 


Mr. Hanbury. 





Courts throughout the counties for the 
convenience of persons claiming to be 
put upon the register of voters; and, 
whether he has taken any steps to carry 
out that object? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations have been received as to the 
necessity for holding Courts at Athboy, 
Co. Meath, and Newtown Mount Ken- 
nedy, Co. Wicklow, and in each case 
the application has been complied with. 
The late Government were asked to 
establish a Court at Clontarf, Co. Dub- 
lin, but it was held to be unnecessary to 
accede to this request. 


WICKLOW WINTER ASSIZES. 

Mr. J. CORBET : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware the 
jurors of the county Wicklow have pro- 
tested strongly against the practice of 
holding the Leinster Winter Assizes in 
Wicklow, a practice which entails great 
hardship, especially on the humbler class 
of jurors ; and, what steps he will take 
to remove the grievance ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the Grand Jury at the late 
Winter Assizes protested on behalf of 
Petty Jurors against the alleged con- 
tinued loss and inconvenience caused to 
the latter by the holding of these Assizes 
at Wicklow. In the interval between 
now and the next Winter Assizes the 
Government will consider whether, having 
regard to the interests of justice and the 
due administration of the law, any steps 
ean be taken to relieve the jurors for a 
time from the duty they have so often 
and satisfactorily discharged. 


MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. 

Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he will consider 
the desirability of an official investiga- 
tion into the cause of miners’ nystagmus, 
and the best means of preventing that 
disease ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am not prepared to institute any 
general inquiry into the causes of miners’ 
nystagmus. I understand that the hon. 
Member’s view is that this disease is 


‘ieee caused by defective safety 
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lamps, and if he will bring to my notice 
any cases of nystagmus which are sup- 
posed to be due to this cause, I will have 
inquiries made. This can be done in 
the first instance by the Inspector of the 
District, and if necessary a medical man 
can be consulted. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, (1) whether the excess of 
interest accruing to the Post Office 
Savings Bank for the year ending 31st 
December, 1894, over and above the 
interest paid to depositors and expenses 
of management, was on £89,000,000 of 
deposits £3,836 10s. 3d.; (2) whether 
some £10,000,000 more deposits have 
been received since that date; at what 
rate Consols have been purchased with 
this amount; and (3) whether the 
£3,836 10s. 3d. margin has covered the 
extra cost ; and, if not, from what source 
the extra cost will be met? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, the reply to the first 
point in the question was in the affir- 
mative. As to the second point, he had 
to state that the amount due to depositors 
(including interest undrawn) increased 
in the year 1895 by about £9,000,000. 
With respect to the third paragraph, the 
answer was that the average price of 
Consols during 1895 was about 106 ; 
and, as to the last point, the margin of 
£3,836 was, under statute, paid over to 
the Exchequer. Owing to some decrease 
in administrative charges, and to invest- 
ments in other Government securities 
than Consols, the year 1895 showed a 
much larger margin. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether, in view 
of the fact that the Post Office Savings 
Bank was established for the encourage- 
ment of thrift among the masses, he will 
give the House some assurance that the 
rate of interest shall not be reduced, at 
all events, so far as accounts showing a 
balance of less than one hundred pounds 
are concerned ? 

Mr. HANBURY : As my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, in reply to the hon. Member for 
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North Islington on the 17th instant, the 
whole question of the rate of interest on 
Savings Bank Accounts must remain in 
suspense till the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee has been received. 


SAMOA. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether he has ob- 
served, at page 70 of the recently-issued 
Foreign Office Report on the German 
Colonies in the South Pacific (No. 382), 
it is stated that Mataafa and his leading 
followers, who were deported to the 
Marshall Islands in a_ British war 
vessel after the last Samoan war, are 
anxious to return home; whether there 
is any immediate prospect of these exiles 
being permitted to return to their own 
country ; and, whether he is in a position 
to supplement the information in the 
Report with respect to the provision 
made for their religious requirements in 
their present place of banishment ? 

Mr. CURZON : I have seen the Re- 
port in question, but Her Majesty’s 
Government have no other knowledge 
that Mataafa and his followers have 
recently expressed an anxiety to 
return home. In view of the state 
of affairs still prevailing in Samoa, 
there is no immediate prospect of 
their being permitted to return. Upon 
the third point, I have no information 
to add to that which was given to the 
hon. Member in reply to a question on 
March 25 last, according to which the 
religious provision for the exiles 
adequate. 


is 


CASE OF MARDIROS ARABIAN. 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Mardiros Arabian, a British 
subject, and wealthy merchant of Trebi- 
zond, has been imprisoned at that place 
since September by the Turkish autho- 
rities ; and if any, and what, steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
to obtain his release ? 

Mr. CURZON: Mr. Mardiros Ara- 
bian was imprisoned after the disturb- 
ances at Trebizond in October last. In 





reply to representations made by Her 
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Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
the Turkish Government maintained 
that the trial of Mr. Arabian, whose 
naturalisation as a British subject had 
not been completed, was properly con- 
ducted and that he was justly sentenced. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has reported 
that he is making a further representa- 
tion on the matter. 


Secondary 


SCHOOLS IN WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

*Mr. J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg toask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 

education, (1) if his attention has been 
drawn to the condemnation of schools 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, made 
in the Report of Mr. A. P. Lawrie, an 
Assistant Commissioner ; and (2) if, with 
a view to the withdrawal of the Report 
if it should prove to be inaccurate, he 
will cause an independent Inquiry to be 
held as to the nature and extent of the 
investigations made by the Assistant 
Commissioner as the basis of his Report ? 

Sm J. GORST said, the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the 
affirmative, and to the second part in 
the negative. 

*Mr. FLANNERY asked if there was 
any machinery in the Department by 
which a person aggrieved by the report 
might have an Inquiry ? 

Sir J. GORST asked for notice of the 
question. 


KOREA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has any information 
to give the House regarding the presence 
of Russian forces at the capital of Korea ; 
and whether the agreement entered into 
by the Russian Government not to 
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HIGH SHERIFFS. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Notts, New- 
|ark): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether the Government has con- 
sidered the Report of the Select 
'Committee of the House of Lords on 
| the office of High Sheriff, and will make 
any recommendation on the subject ? 

Sir J. GORST: I understand that the 
attention of the Government has not 
been directed to the recommendations in 
question with a view to any legislation 
on the subject. 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Newton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he can state the 

‘number, or approximate number, of 
hand-loom weavers in India ; and, when 
he proposes to lay upon the Table of the 
House the correspondence which has 
taken place with the Government of 
India on the Cotton Duties since the 
last Papers were laid upon the Table? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 

INDIA (Lord Gerorce MHamirroy, 
| Middlesex, Ealing): I have no returns 
\of the precise number of hand-loom 
weavers in India. The Census of 1891 
showed for all India, including Native 
States, 1,873,980 households of the 
weaver caste. This is a large reduc- 
tion as compared with the previous 
Return of 1881. This evidence of the 
falling-off in the hand industry is con- 
firmed by the fact that of recent years 
| the weaving mills of India have steadily 
| increased their out-turn, while the area 
'of cotton cultivation has remained sta- 
tionary. As soon as I receive copies 
of the recent Acts and the discussions 
'thereon I shall be glad to lay papers 
on the Table. 


. r | 
occupy any port in Korea when Great 


Britain withdrew from Port Hamilton 
is still binding ? 

Mr. CURZON : We have received no 
further information than that which I 
gave in reply to a question on Tuesday, 
but have telegraphed to Her Majesty’s 
Consul General at Soiil. Her Majesty’s 
Government consider that the pledge 
given by the Russian Government in 
1886 not to occupy Korean territory 
under any circumstances whatsoever is 


still binding. 
Mr. Curzon. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce in this Session 
any Bill dealing with the subject of 
secondary education in England ? 

Sir J. GORST said, the Bill of which 
notice had been given would deal with 
education generally. 
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IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Postmaster General has con- 
sidered the advisability of improving the 
method of transferring the mails from 
train to steamer and steamer to train at 
Holyhead and Kingstown ; and, whether 
the harbour improvements being made at 
the ports mentioned, in view of the new 
mails contract, include any arrangements 
for a speedier transfer of the mails than 
the present slow method of carrying 
them on the backs of porters ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
improving the method of  transfer- 
ring mails, &c., at Holyhead and 
Kingstown piers is now receiving special 
attention, and the Postmaster General 
is at the present time in communication 
with the President of the Board of Trade 
on the subject. The improvements to be 


made to the harbours will not affect the 
method of transferring the mails. 


TOWNS COMMISSIONERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : T beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
when he proposes to introduce the Bill, 
promised by him last Session, to consti- 
tute Towns Commissioners in Ireland 
corporate bodies to enable them to hold 
land for the purpose of The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890 (Part 
TIT.), and for other purposes for which 
the holding of land is necessary ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arkrnson, London- 
derry, N.): I hope to introduce, at an 
early date, a Bill for the purpose men- 
tioned in the question. 


NAVAL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether the policy of the Admi- 
ralty, in relation to the invitation to 
tender and the acceptance of tenders for 
the building of ships and machinery, is 
under the guidance of Sir John Fisher ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tar ADMI- 
RALTY: The policy of the Admiralty 
in relation to the invitation to tender 
and the acceptance of tenders for the 
building of ships and machinery is dis- 
tinctly under the guidance of the First 
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Lord and Financial Secretary. Their 
intervention is not nominal or theoretical, 
but practical and direct. Any attacks 
on the system or on the mode in which it is 
carried out ought to be directed against 
them, and not against the person of the 
Controller of the Navy, Sir John Fisher, 
who, by the rules of the Service and 
official custom, is prevented from de- 
fending himself either by voice or pen. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : I would like to put a supple- 
mental question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man—namely, whether it is true that 
everything in the matter of contract- 
built ships, especially our destroyers, is 
sacrificed, as stated in the Globe yester- 
day, to cheapness ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : My answer to my hon. Friend 
would be this. Just look at the ships 
which have been delivered by the con- 
tractors, and look at their efficiency, and 
see whether everything has been sacri- 
ficed to cheapness. [‘* Hear, hear!” 
This attack on the Board of Admiralty 
with reference to cheapness reflects an 
unmerited slur on the splendid work 
which has been done by other firms who 
have delivered torpedo-boats perfectly 
equal in efficiency to those of the firm 
the rejection of whose subsequent tenders 
has led to the attacks on the present 
system. [Cheers.| 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the losses of the inhabitants of Kafir- 
istan during the recent invasion by the 
forces of the Amir ; and whether, if the 
military operations are renewed, Her 
Majesty’s Government will arrange for a 
British officer to accompany the Afghan 
troops ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
According to the latest information 
received from the Government of India, 
the Kafirs were being disarmed and the 
property of those who had fled was being 
confiscated, but both the persons and 
property of those who remained were 
safe. No repressive measures are 
reported. About 150 Kafirs have sought 
refuge in Chitral. The Afghan troops 
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under the Sipah Salar have withdrawn, 
and military operations are reported to 
be practically terminated. The Govern- 
ment of India have desired that tele- 
graphic reports be sent to them from 
Chitral of any further operations. It 
would not be possible to make arrange- 
ments by which a British officer should 
accompany any subsequent Afghan 
expedition. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 

Jolonies, whether he has any information 

confirming the reports of the maltreat- 
ment and murder of a British officer or 
trooper near Blaawberg, in the Trans- 
vaal, on Ist January ; and, whether the 
complaints of British subjects being 
commandeered at Sydenburgh, Klerks- 
dorp, and other places have been authen- 
ticated ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
received from Sir Hercules Robinson 
the following telegram dated February 
11th :— 


“ British Agent in the South African Republic 
has telegraphed long report on allegations in 
Critie as to shooting of a British officer, which 
I am sending by mail. The President of the 
South African Republic has been asked by 
British Agent to institute searching inquiry.— 
Ronryson.” 


T have no information as to the second 
portion of the Question. If the hon. 
Member will furnish me with particulars, 
T will cause inquiry to be made. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
May I ask whether the President has 
assented to the demand for a searching 
inquiry ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have no 
further information. 


INDIAN MINTS. 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH : 
T beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has refused to co-operate with Germany 
in furthering an International monetary 
agreement by re-opening the mints in 
India ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my hon, Friend, I 
have to say there is no truth in the 
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report mentioned by him. The Govern- 
ment of this country has not been 
approached by Germany on the subject 
of an international monetary agreement. 
We should be willing to consider, in con- 
junction with the Indian Government, 
the reopening of the mints in India if 
such a measure could be made part of a 
satisfactory scheme of currency reform. 


LICENSING REFORM. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the grievances of tied-house 
tenants, and other licensing questions. 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Government have no objec- 
tion to an inquiry into the licensing laws, 
but the subject, as the hon. Gentleman 
is aware, is a thorny and difficult one, 
and before proceeding further we should 
like to be assured that ‘where is some 
agreement as to the terms of reference 
among the various persons interested in 
this difficult subject. 


AGRICULTURAL RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, (1) whether, -amongst the 
Measures referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne which the Government con- 
template introducing during this Session 
to mitigate the distress under which the 
agricultural classes suffer, it is intended 
to introduce a Bill to reduce the heavy 
railway rates and charges which press so 
heavily on farmers ; and, (2) whether the 
Government intend to introduce legisla- 
tion to either revise or abolish the pre- 
ferential terms given by railway com- 
panies for long distances and foreign 
traffic. 

Tne PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rireniz, Croy- 
don): My right hon. Friend has asked 
me to reply to this question. Having 
regard to the recent legislation on the 
subject of rates, I am not prepared to 
say that I think it is desirable to intro- 
duce any such Measure this Session. As 
regards the latter part of the hon. and 
learned Member’s question, I must re- 
mind him that undue preference has been 
already dealt with by the Legislature in 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts of 
1854 and 1888, 
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Business of the 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 


Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 


sending out the circular which is always | 


sent out in connection with the intro- 
duction of the Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names Bill, which will be introduced 
to-day, he will so modify the circular of 
1893 as to point out that the Land Tax 
Commissioners, nominated by the County 
Members of the House, themselves elect 
the Income Tax Commissioners, which 
makes the matter one of importance to 
the commercial classes. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was undoubtedly correct in 
saying that the Land Tax Commissioners 
had the right to appoint the Income Tax 
Commissioners. In view of the fact that 
the Income Tax Commissioners had a 
difficult class of questions to deal with, 
he thought it would be advisable that 
the circular should be altered, and he 
had no doubt it could be altered. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—(SUPPLY). 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said he should like to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury a question 
which might, perhaps, facilitate the dis- 


cussion upon the Resolution which stood | 


in his name. The question was, whether 


the several sub-heads would be moved | 


separately, or whether each Resolution 
would be moved en bloc ? 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) asked the Speaker under 
what rule the Debate would be con- 
ducted? He presumed that if any hon. | 
Member spoke that day, after the right | 
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| course. 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE asked the 
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If any Debate takes place to 
day, and it is resumed on Monday, it 
‘would be treated as one Debate, and 
those who spoke to-day upon the general 
question would not, of course, be able to 
speak on the main question again on 
Monday. The hon. Gentleman is also 
right in saying that, on the occasion of 
the introduction of the New Rules, in 
1887, by the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
there was, with the general assent of 
the House, a general Debate upon the 
scheme which was laid before the House, 
and I think it would be convenient and 
in harmony with other precedents when 
new Rules of Procedure were moved, 
that a general Debate upon the proposed 
method of dealing with Supply should be 
permitted, if such be the pleasure of the 
House. There was an understanding on 
previous occasions that hon. Members who 
had spoken in that general Debate would 
not be prevented by having so spoken 
from moving or seconding Amendments. 
As the hon. Member says, the Debate 
on that occasion was treated, prac- 
tically, like a Debate in Committee, 
with the exception that hon. Members 
had not the right to speak as often as 
they liked upon the same Amendment. 
Subject to that it was treated as a Bill in 
Committee and a Member was allowed to 
move more than one Amendment. But, 
of course, that is entirely for the House. 
There may be a general desire in the 
House to conform to the strict rules. 
But, if there is a general understanding, 
the discussion might be conducted on 
the lines which have been before allowed 
with regard to Rules of Procedure. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


Touxe—( Supply ). 


hon. Gentleman had moved the Resolu- mouthshire, W.): As I understand, Sir, 
tion, and the Debate was adjourned, he the Resolutions are to be dealt with as if 
would, according to the strict rules of|they were clauses in a Bill. I mean 
the House, have exhausted his_right of that the preliminary discussion would 
speaking when the Debate was resumed.' be very much equivalent to a sort of 
Sut he understood that frequently, when Second Reading discussion, and after- 
a discussion had taken place upon a new wards, when we come to the Amend- 
Standing Order, a certain amount of ments they will be dealt with just as if 
latitude had been allowed, and a Mem- they were clauses in a Bill, and that 
ber had been permitted to move two you can have discussions on each line 
Amendments, not necessarily consequen- | and each paragraph. 
-tial, and, in fact, to a certain extent, *Mr. SPEAKER: I think the right 
the Debate had been conducted much in. hon. ppg a little misunderstood 
the same way as when the House was in|! what I said. I did not say that course 
Committee. |would be adopted, but that it was for 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | the House to say what should be the 
for Northampton is quite right in his| course. It is not for me, but for the 
description of what would be the ordinary | House, to say. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if an, ber except by the regular course of 
hon. Member might take part in the| moving Amendments, and the only ques- 
general Debate on the general proposi-| tion is—Would it embarrass or inconve- 
tion and afterwards speak on as many | nience the House? I rather understood 
Amendments as he chose to move, or|from the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he was confined to one Amend-| that he invited my opinion whether it 
ment to the general proposition itself. | would be so in this case. So far as I 

*Mr. SPEAKER: By the ordinary | understand, it is proposed to move No. 1 
Rules of the House he may speak on the as one Resolution and No. 2 as another. 


main question before the House, and | 


afterwards, if an Amendment is moved, 
he may speak to that Amendment when 


That is a course which does not seem to 
me to be one likely to be embarrassing 
to the House. It does not appear to me 


it has been put from the Chair. Accord- | that the question is put in such a shape 
ing to the ordinary Rules of the House, if| that it cannot be conveniently dealt 
he had spoken on the main question he | with, because it will be in the option of 
could not propose or second an Amend-| hon. Members to move that everything 
ment, but I have alrcady suggested how | after the first clause should be left out. 
those rules might be relaxed. |I do not, therefore, see any reason to 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- interfere with the discretion exercised 
SURY : In answer to my hon. Friend,| by the First Lord of the Treasury in 
T have to say that the manner in which | putting down the whole Resolutions as 
the question will be put in regard to the | one. 
various paragraphs of the Resolution de-, Sir W. HARCOURT asked the First 
pends, not upon the Government, but en-| Lord of the Treasury, whether it would 
tirely upon the Chair, and I have nodoubt | not be convenient that the first para- 
the Chair will consult the general con-| graph should be put separately from 
venience of the House as to the manner those which followed. As everybody 
in which the question shall be put. In) could see, the two questions were very 


regard to the other points, my own view | distinct, and they ought to be practically 


is that a certain amount of latitude may | two Standing Orders instead of one. 
be well allowed, provided it is not|The Speaker having decided that the 
abused. [“ Hear, hear!”| I should | matter was one for the discretion of the 
call it abuse that an hon. Gentleman|Government, he would suggest to the 
should make a general speech on the|right hon. Gentleman that it might 
Resolution as a whole, and then repeat | facilitate discussion to separate the 
that speech with regard to a special 


| paragraphs. 
Amendment. [Laughter.] THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that 


SURY replied, that it was not possible 
these Resolutions formed, in fact, several 


distinct Standing Orders, and he de- 
sired to know from the Speaker whether 
a Motion would be in order that each 
paragraph should be put separately from 
the Chair. That was to say, that each 
paragraph should be subject to Debate. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
rule of the House to be this. An hon. 
Member may put down a Motion in 
any form he likes, and it will remain 
in that form unless upon an appeal 
made to me I decide it would be em- 


for him to adopt that course for a reason 
the House would appreciate. In the 
view of the Government the two clauses 
hung together, and if, by any chance, 
the second part of the clause was de- 
feated they should drop the first. He 
considered that no one would suffer any 
|inconvenience from the course the 
Government proposed to adopt. 

| Mr. LABOUCHERE suggested, as a 
way out of the difficulty, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should move clauses 2, 
3,4 and 5 first, and then, if they did 





barrassing and inconvenient to the not pass, drop the whole thing, or, if 
House to deal with it in that shape ;| they did pass, then he might move No. 1. 
otherwise, it is for hon. Members to | [Laughter. 

formulate the Motions which they) Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens), 
desire to bring before the House., wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
It would not be in order that the, whether, as he had postponed the con- 
House should reform a _ proposition’ sideration of the resolutions until Mon- 
put before the House by an hon. Mem-| day, the rights of private Members in 
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respect to notices of motion, which would 
be balloted for to-morrow and would 
commence to take effect from that day 
four weeks, would be respected ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Iam not quite sure that the 
hon. Member quite apprehends the 
position. An appeal was made to me 
yesterday on behalf of private Mem- 
bers to defer the main Debate upon this 
resolution until Monday. I accepted 
that suggestion, not as a convenience to 
the Government, but to private Members. 
I stated it would probably be advan- 
tageous that I should make a preliminary 
statement to-day explaining the object 
for which we have brought forward the 
resolutions now on the paper. My hon. 
Friend has not been injured by postpon- 
ing the resolutions. If the Government 
are fortunate enough to carry through 
their scheme, as I hope they will be, I am 
afraid the chances of any hon. Member’s 
resolution coming on this day four weeks 
will be a very small one. It will not, 
however, be made smaller by the fact 
that the main Debate has been deferred 
until Monday. 
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CRIMINAL CAUSES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.), desired 
to know whether it was intended to 
introduce the Bill that night (of which a 
notice appeared on the Paper), to amend 
the law relating to the trial of criminal 
causes and the attendance of jurors at 
Quarter Sessions in Ireland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY: It is the intention if we reach 
it. I confess I know nothing about it, 
but I do not think it will be at all ofa 
controversial character. 

Mr. DILLON: I only wish to say 
that we should expect at least some brief 
explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Certainly. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES. 


Mr. HANBURY asked for leave to 
introduce a Bill to appoint additional 
Commissioners for executing the Acts for 
granting a Land Tax and other rates and 
taxes. 
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*Mr.F.S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
complained that a provision had been 
introduced into this Bill from an old 
Act of George III. requiring a property 
qualification. In one of the clauses 
every Land Tax Commissioner was to 
have a property qualification amounting 
to an income of about £100 a year out 
of land. Hon. Members would be aware 
that in addition to the Justices, who were 
ex officio Land Tax Commissioners, that 
House, under successive Bills brought in - 
each Session, had given to each Member 
a right of nominating Land Tax Commis- 
sioners. In his view a little more time 
ought to be given before sucha measure was 
introduced. The property qualification 
of £100 per annum in land was required 
to be possessed, by the Land Tax Com- 
missioners, under a clause in an old Act 
of George ITT., and in his opinion that 
qualification ought to be abolished. He 
felt bound to oppose the Measure at its 
present stage, because it was an instance 
of the evil of legislation by reference to 
previous Acts of Parliament, and there- 
fore it could not be amended in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HANBURY said that the hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that 
this Measure could not be amended in 
Committee, because it was quite as 
possible to amend this Bill in the Com- 
mittee stage as any other Measure. 
Whatever objections the hon. Gentle- 
man had to the Bill could properly 
be urged in Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber had put a question on the subject to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir William Harcourt), 
in 1893, when the latter informed him 
that the Government had nothing to do 
with the matter. 


The House divided.—Ayes, 
Noes, 111.—(Division List, No. 8.) 


262; 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the first time; to be read upon 
Thursday, 5th March, and to be printed. 
—(Bill 93. ] 


Da 
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Business of the 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.—(SUPPLY). 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- | 
Man- | 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
chester, E.) moved the following Reso- 
lutions standing in his name :— 


“That, so soon as the Committee of Supply | 
has been appointed and Estimates have been | 
presented, the business of Supply shall (until it | 


be disposed of) be the first Order of the Day on 


Friday, unless the House otherwise order, on the | 


motion of a Minister of the Crown moved at the 


commencement of public business, to be decided | 


without Amendment or Debate. 


‘Not more than 20 days, being days when 


the Speaker leaves the Chair, for the Committee | 


of Supply without Question put, counting from 
the first day on which the Speaker so left the 
Chair under Standing Order No. 56, shall be 
allotted for the consideration of the Annual 
Estimates for the Army, Navy, and Civil Ser- 
vices, including Votes on Account, the Business 


of Supply standing first Order on every such | 
day. 


“On the nineteenth of such allotted days, at 
10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman shall proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to dis- 
pose of the outstanding Votes in Committee of 
Supply ; and on the 20th of such allotted days 
the Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to com- 
plete the outstanding Reports of Supply : 


“On the days appointed for concluding the 
Business of Supply, the consideration of such 
business shall not be anticipated by a Motion of 
Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; 
nor may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings; nor shall they be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order re- 
lating to the Sittings of the House : 


“ Provided always, that the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary to 
those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days. Provided also, that two 
Morning Sittings shall be deemed equivalent to 
one Three o’clock Sitting ; and that, except in 
the case of a dissolution of Parliament or other 
emergency; the said twenty days shall be 
allotted so that the Business of Supply be con- 
cluded before the 5th of August.” 


He said : 


As the House is aware, 
au request was made to me _ yesterday 


main discussion of 
the “Resolution until Monday, and 
the question then arose whether I 
should put off the whole Debate until 
Monday, or whether it was not more 
convenient for me to make a preliminary 


to defer the 
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| statement, explaining the motive which 
!the Government had in asking the 
‘House to accept this change in the 
Standing Orders. It may seem a rash 
thing to give three days’ interval to hon. 
Gentlemen to consider what I have got 
|to say, but on the whole I thought it 
would be better, because, so great is the 
confidence I have in the propriety of the 
proposals Iam making,, that I cannot 
‘help thinking the more they are under- 
| stood the more they will commend them- 
selves generally to hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House.  [Zaughter.} 
| I admit, of course, that the Leader of 
the Opposition was perfectly right when 
he said that this was a subject closely 
affecting the interests of private Mem- 
bers. It is a subject closely affecting 
the interests of private Members; but I 
will boldly say that, in my judgment, 
the result of this rule would not be to 
diminish the opportunities of private 
Members, but to augment them, and if 
the House will consent to the change I 
recommend, it will not have the effect 
|of increasing the time available to the 
Government for legislation, but it will 
have the effect of enabling private Mem- 
bers to bring forward in that discussion 
of the Estimates, all those questions in 
_which they are interested, and it will 
‘enable them to keep close control over 
| the administrative action of the Govern- 
ment for the time being. The end we 
| have in view is to improve the discussions 
in Supply. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Now, 
| what are the objects of discussion in 
|Supply ? Many hon. Gentlemen have a 
|kind of hazy notion that the object of 
discussion in Supply is to insure an 
economical administration of public 
-money on the part of the Government. 
| That is, I believe, an ancient and deeply 
‘rooted superstition, and it is a super- 
stition that has absolutely no justifica- 
tion in the existing circumstances of 
{Parliamentary Government. It may be 
asserted that there was a time in which 
you had on one side a jobbing and extra- 
vagant Government, and on the other 
side a critical and economical House of 
|Commons, and it was very necessary, in 
|order that a jobbing and extravagant 
Government might be kept in order, that 
a critical House of Commons should 
| discuss Supply Vote by Vote, and 
|every item of expenditure as proposed in 
the Votes laid on the Table of the 
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House. But those days are gone past. 
Whatever be the result of discussion in 
Supply, now as regards the expenditure 
of money, everybody knows that the 
result of Parliamentary discussion is 
never to diminish, but always to increase 
expenditure. [Laughter and cheers.| It 
is perfectly true that by our technical 
rules it is not within the competence of 
any one but a Minister of the Crown to 
move to increase a Vote, but though it 
is not competent for private Members to 
move to increase a Vote, it is competent 
for them, strange as it may seem, to 
move a reduction of a Vote in order that 
that Vote may be subsequently increased. 
Laughter and cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen 
move that a smaller sum be introduced 
in the Estimates in order to drive the 
Minister of the day to promise that in 
subsequent Estimates a larger sum will 
be granted. Such is the paradox of the 
discussion in Supply. The real danger 
at the present day is not that the expen- 
diture of the Government shall outrun 
the desires of the House of Commons, 
but that the desires of the House of 
Commons shall outrun the resources of 
the country. If, then, we are to accept, 
as I am sure every sober critic of our 
proceedings must accept, the general 
view which I have laid down—if, that is 
to say, we cannot lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that the result of 
discussion in Supply is to diminish 
expenditure, what useful function does it 
perform in our system of Parliamentary 
Government ? In my opinion, the dis- 
cussion in Supply fulfils a function even 
more important now than it did in the 
days of Hume, when the object was in 
the main criticism of expenditure rather 
than criticism of policy, for now, broadly, 
Supply alone affords private Members in 
this House that right of criticism, that 
constant power of demanding from the 
Government explanations of their 
administrative and executive action 
which, without Supply, can never be 
possessed, and which by no arrangement 
of Tuesdays and Fridays, under our 
present system, can possibly be given. 
Let the House consider what a system of 
anarchy our Tuesdays and Fridays is. 
The privilege of discussing abstract 
Motions on those days is highly prized 


by Members, and it is one which it is? 


not desirable to take away; but we all 
know, also, that it constantly happens, 
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by the fortune of the ballot, that when 
a Motion is brought forward on Tues- 
day and Friday no one but the successful 
Mover fortunate in the ballot, takes the 
slightest interest in it[An Hon. Mem- 
BER: ‘‘ Prison-made goods.’’], and as 
the evening advances the number of his 
audience gradually diminishes, until, 
about the dinner hour, a_ certain 
‘*count’’ is the foreseen result. In 
Supply the matter is different. In 
Supply the Government are bound to 
keep a House for their own success. 
Supply is an open platform on which 
every private Member can lay his views, 
not on abstract and academic questions, 
but on the concrete facts of daily 
administration. I think there is no 
department of our activity in which the 
whole House of Commons shows to less 
advantage than in discussing abstract 
Resolutions in the manner of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Unions. When practical 
men, will condescend to discuss, as prac- 
tical men, the affairs of the Navy, Army, 


and Civil Service, some light is thrown, 
|or may be thrown, on the course which 


the Government has taken, some modifi- 
cation of their policy may result, some 
enlightenment of public opinion may 
follow. I hope the House will, there- 
fore, accept my first proposition, that, 
while Supply does not exist for the pur- 
pose of enforcing economy on the Govern- 
ment, it does exist for the purpose of 
criticising the policy of the Government, 
of controlling their administration, and 
bringing them to book for their policy at 
home and abroad. If that be the func- 
tion of Supply—and a more Parlia- 
mentary function I cannot imagine— 
how is it carried out under our existing 
system? I am speaking, I imagine, to 
many Gentlemen who have not had any 
experience of this House except that 
brief and not wholly agreeable experi- 
ence which we all went through last 
August; but if these new Members will 
consult with their more experienced 
friends, I am sure that they will come to 
the conclusion that the description I am 
about to give of our system is not in the 
least exaggerated. Every Government 
is under the belief—perhaps I ought to 
say under the illusion—-that it is going to 
acquire great glory to itself by carrying 
out its legislative Programme. Every 
Opposition is equally under the belief— 
perhaps I ought to say under the illusion 
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—~—that by hampering the Government in 
carrying out that Programme it is dealing 
it, if not a mortal, at all events a serious 
blow. [A laugh.| The result as far as 
the Government is concerned, is that 
there is the greatest temptation—a 
temptation which is [never resisted, as 
far a» I know—to put off Supply to as 
late « date as possible; and there is 
great temptation on the part of private 
Members, which is also never resisted, 
so far as I know, to prolong the earlier 
Debates in Class I. to an inordinate 
length, so that really all the months of true 
Parliamentary vigour are expended, so 
far as Supply is concerned, in perfectly 
futile, empty, and foolish discussion, and 
the really important matters of criticism 
—matters on which the policy of the 
Government and country ought to be 
discussed—are frequently thrust away to 
the later days of August, or even of 
September. I gathered from the con- 
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versation that took place at question time, 
that hon. Friends of mineon thissideof the 
House and on the other are quite ready 
to see every Friday devoted to Supply, 
but they are by no means prepared to say 
that Supply should be limited to Fridays. 


They are asking the Government to give 
up everything, and the Government is to 
get nothing. If the general feeling of 
the House is so strong against this pro- 
posal of mine that there seems no hope 
of carrying it, why, then, Sir, it shall 
be abandoned. [General cheers.| One 
half of it shall not be taken and the 
other half left. I certainly, speaking for 
my colleagues, and, I believe, speaking 
for every man who will ever hold the 
place Iam now called upon to hold in 
the House, say that no Government will 
consent to give up Fridays, which might 
have been used for their legislative Pro- 
gramme 

An non. Member: Friday is now a 
private Members’ day. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rut TREA- 
SURY: Yes; but Tuesdays and Fridays, 
under our existing practice, are always 
taken at a comparatively early period for 
the legislative work of the Government. 
No Government will give up that privi- 
lege unless they can, in return, look for- 
ward to some conclusion to the work of 
Supply, to some probability of bringing 
the labours of the Session to a close 
before the end of August or the begin- 
ning of September. 
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Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.);: 
The rule makes no change in that 
regard. The Government will still have 
the power to take Friday under the pro- 
posed new Rule. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Yes, Sir; the Government will 
undoubtedly have power to take Friday 
after a division under the new rule, but 
the Government would be obliged to do 
in the future what it has never been 
compelled to do in the past; it will 
have to give 20 days between the hours 
of 4 and 12 for the discussion of Supply, 
in addition to all the time taken up on 
the Appropriation Bill, the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates of the preceding year, 
and the three days which are at least 
required before the Speaker is moved out 
of the Chair. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) : 
The words are ‘‘not more than 20 
days;’’ not ‘‘ 20 days.’’ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Twenty days will be given to 
the House entirely. It will be seen 
from what I have said that the great 
merit of the scheme is that it practically 
insures that private Members shall have 
an opportunity during the effective 
Parliamentary months of bringing for- 
ward really important questions that can 
be fairly discussed. They do not get that 
under the existing system: they would 
get it under the system I propose. The 
first objection I have stated is this, that 
if you allocate these twenty days in the 
manner proposed, the Government having 
it in their power to control the order 
in which Supply is discussed, Ministers 
could put off till the very end of the 
time the critical Votes, which they are 
afraid perhaps to have discussed, and 
the result would be that, after all, the 
really important questions would be 
gagged. Let me reply, in the first place, 
that I individually should have not the 
slightest objection to leaving it to a 
Committee of this House to determine 
the order in each Session in which the 
Estimates shall be brought forward. 
(Opposition cheers.) If the House de- 
sired it, we might leave this in the 
hands either of the Committee of Selec- 
tion or of some other small Committee of 
unquestioned impartiality. I do not re- 
commend that course, and for this reason: 
If you look back at our Parliamentary 
history you will see that no Government 
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is to be trusted in the distribution of 
the time when there is a conflict between 
its own business and other people’s 
business. Of course, the Government 
always decides for its own business. But 
I have never yet heard of a Government 
which tried to manipulate the business 
of the House soas to avoid criticism. I 
go back to the days when I was Chief 
Secretary, when feeling ran much hotter 
than now, and Party passions were more 
violent. We had prolonged discussions 
on the Irish Estimates, but there was 
no attempt to fix Irish Estimates, at a 
time inconvenient to Irish Members. 
On the contrary, I am sure they would 
acknowledge that, whatever our faults 
may have been, we always endeavour, and 
anyGovernment would always endeavour, 
to meet the convenience of important 
sections of the House. (Cheers.) I do 
not believe that among the many faults 
which Front Benches have, the fault 
of desiring to shirk criticism is one 
that can be charged against them. 
Therefore, my own personal advice 


would be to leave the decision of the! 


order of the Estimates to the discretion 


of the Government and the Secretary to 


the Treasury. That will be more elastic 
than any Committee could be ; I believe 
it would be more satisfactory and 
equally impartial. And I may here be 
permitted to declare at the outset of the 
discussion what is the method which 
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lay it down that the discussion on that 
Vote must needs be finished before an- 
other Vote comes on. Let us say that 
Thursday and Friday in a particular 
week are devoted to Supply. Let us 
suppose the Foreign Office Vote—the 
important Vote on which the foreign 
policy of the Government can be raised 
—is put down first on Thursday. Let 
us suppose, further, it goes over Thurs- 
day and Friday. The House will then 
have had an opportunity of discussing 
the foreign policy of the Government 
for two nights, and my own view would 
be that when the next Friday comes 
round, or the next day on which Supply 
is taken, we should not necessarily finish 
the Foreign Office Vote, but that some 
other class, raising some other subject of 
great interest, should have the first 
place. That practically is an impossi- 
ble system if you manage your Votes as 
you do now. Under the proposed sys- 
tem it will be in our power to arrange 
the discussion of Foreign Affairs, the 
Army, the Navy, Ireland, education, 
and so on in a manner convenient to the 
House and to Members interested. Some 
hon. Gentlemen have supposed that we 
intend to devote Fridays alone to Supply, 
so that, in the case of Irish Estimates, 
Irish Members would be put to the in- 
convenience of coming over on successive 
Fridays, and going back to Ireland, it 
may be, in the interval. That is not a 
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I think ought to be adopted in dealing | necessary part of our scheme at all. 
with the Estimates. I think our existing There is nothing whatever in the scheme 
system has every fault which a system | to prevent a week or fortnight bein 

can possibly have. Among others, |continuously devoted to Supply. O 
there is the fault of beginning with | course, in the case of the Irish Members 
Class 1, which deals with, I think, | we should take care in the future as in 
Royal palaces, some trivialities [Jrish|the past to see that out of the 20 days 
laughter |, some architectural trivialities | time was allotted to them in the manner 
[Cheers], which have nothing to do with | most convenient for their attendance 
the general policy of the country, and|and the continuous discussion of the 
on which the general policy of the coun- | questions in which they are interested. 
try cannot be raised. If there be a/ That brings me to the second objection I 
Republican in the House he might wish | have heard against my scheme. That 
to raise the question of Republican in- | objection is that by the end of the 20 
stitutions, but he cannot do it. Under days a large number of Votes will remain 
Class 1 you can discuss nothing but | undiscussed, and that when the guillo- 
drains, windows, roofs, and matters of | tine falls it will be found that the ex- 
that sort. Therefore, I should propose | penditure of a vast sum of money has 
that we should always put first on every | never really been under the considera- 
day Votes in Supply are taken some Vote|tion of the House at all. [‘‘ Hear, 
of public interest and importance. |hear!’’] Of course, that is true. I go 
[Cheers.] It will be observed that it | further and say that the plan of always 
is not necessary, and I suspect it is | putting an important Vote at the begin- 
probably not desirable, that we should | ning of a day’s sitting will probably 
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increase the number of Votes that are 
not discussed, though it would make the 
Votes that are discussed far more im- 
portant than at present. The House is 
well aware that, under the system under 
which we have been content to live so 
far, the number of Votes that are neces- 
sarily passed either undiscussed or with 
only a word of conversation in the small 
hours of the morning is very large in- 
deed. I have not made out any elabor- 
ate statistics on the subject, but I find 
that in one sitting 26 Votes for the Civil 
Service and the Army and Navy were 
taken and £16,500,000 were voted in 
12 hours. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : What date ? 

THe FIRST LORD or _ wtTuHE 
TREASURY : I take it from a speech 
—I believe of the hon. Gentleman him- 
self—made on the subject of Supply in 
1891. Then in 1894 it will be found 
that half the Votes for the Civil Service, 
representing £15,000,000, were passed 
without any discussion at all, and among 
them the Education and the Post Office 
Votes, involving an expenditure of 
£8,500, 000. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) : 
1894 ? 

THe FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY : My note is 1894. So 
the House will see there is really no 
difference in that respect between my 
plan and the present system. The only 
difference is, as I said before, that under 
my plan Votes not discussed will be un- 
important and under the present plan 
they are too often important. The 
fourth objection I have to meet is the 
limit of the 20 days which I have sug- 
gested as the proper time in addition to 
the days spent in getting the Speaker 
out of the Chair and the time taken up 
by Supplementary Estimates and the 
Appropriation Bill. The House will 
find it very difficult, with the informa- 
tion at their disposal, adequately to 
criticise that estimate. A return has 
been prepared in which the number of 
days devoted to Supply is nominally set 
out, but it is wholly misleading, for the 
reason that any day on which Supply 
was discussed at all is put down as a 
day devoted to Supply, and therefore 
you would infer from it that a great deal 
more time was given to Supply in pre- 
vious years than was actually the case. 
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I have had worked out, by a laborious 
calculation, the number of hours given 
to Supply, Votes on account, and the 
Report of Supply for the six years 1890- 
95, and I have divided the number of 
hours into eight-hour days, as it will be 
observed that my 20 days are 20 eight- 
hour days. The number of these days 
was—28 in 1890, 23 in 1891, eight in 
1892, 27 in 1893, 19 in 1894, and 20 
in 1895. It will be seen that, while 
some years are in excess of what I pro- 
pose to give, others are in defect ; but I 
wish the House to remember that in 
those eight-hour days are included many 
hours in which, practically, the time 
was thrown away, as the House was 
called upon to deal with Supply under 
conditions in which proper discussion 
was absolutely impossible. Assuming 
that the House is not in its best Parlia- 
mentary form after the 5th of August, I 
find that in 1890 no fewer than seven 
days were given to Supply after that 
date ; in 1893, 14 days ; in 1894, three 
days ; in 1895, ten—all after the 5th of 
August. I find, further, that, of the 
time which I have stated was given to 
Supply, a number of hours equivalent to 
2} days in 1890, two days in 1891, 1} 
in 1892, one in 1894, and two in 1895 
were spent by this House after mid- 
night. If you abstract these hours from 
the number of eight-hour days, you will 
find that the 20 days I propose is a very 
liberal allowance, if in the future we are 
not asked for more elaborate discussion 
than we have been content with in the 
past. The last objection with which it is 
necessary for me to deal is one of prin- 
ciple; it is, perhaps, one which affects 
some hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House more powerfully than any of 
the others. The very idea of bringing 
Supply to a summary termination—of 
guillotining Supply, as the phrase is—is 
repellent to them [Cheers from both sides 
of the House], and they are very reluct- 
ant to make what they consider so im- 
portant a change in ourrules. I am the 
last person to undervalue that objection ; 
but I hope it will not be raised in this 
House by any of those hon. Gentlemen 
whose love of Parliamentary institutions 
does not induce them to stay here during 
the dog days in order to fight Supply after 
the 12th. [Laughter and cheers.| There 
is a not inconsiderable class of hon. 
Members who are anxious to maintain 
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the liberties of the House, provided those adequate excuse or not; but both 
liberties inflict no sacrifice upon them. | parties have, with the utmost reluc- 
‘Hear, hear !’’] I can well conceive | tance, resorted to the practice of bring- 
that, if my resolution should be rejected |ing discussion upon Bills to a sud- 
by the aid of these hon. Gentlemen, when den termination. It may be asked 
next August comes round and they have|whether there is in this matter any 
vanished from the scene, and are enjoy-| ground for distinction between Supply 
ing themselves on grouse moors or golf|and Bills. I think there is the widest 
links [ Laughter and cheers}, they will, ‘distinction between Supply and Bills. 
when they take up the morning paper | First, it is not necessary that a Bill 
and see that the business of the House' should pass in any Session ; but it is 
was Supply and that the House was/ absolutely necessary that Supply should 
‘left sitting’’ at three o’clock in the| be passed. Secondly, a Bill is for the 
morning, reflect with satisfaction that! most part, and always to a certain ex- 
they have contributed to this happy |tent, a novelty ; it provides for some- 
result [Laughter], and that they fought thing new to be done ; but Supply, with 
gallantly for the privileges of the House | insignificant variations, which are seldom 
when the new Rule was discussed, and | variations of principle, is the same from 
they will have the double happiness of | _year to year and almost from generation 
enjoying the country and reflecting that | to generation. However valuable 
their friends are not enjoying themselves criticism in Supply may be, it hardly 
in the same way. (Lang ghter and ever results in the alteration of an esti- 
cheers.| Criticism on my plan from hon. | mate. Of course we all know there 
Gentlemen who suffer from the existing | | have been exceptions, and Governments 
plan I will listen to with respectful | have, as happened last year, been beaten 
sympathy, but criticism from the other | on Supply. The House knows that in 
hon. Gentlemen should not excite either | whatever shape Supply is introduced in 
respect or sympathy. I remember that) that shape it will pass. But in the case 
when the late Mr. Smith proposed as a | | of a Bill there never has yet been an 
new rule that we should adjourn for an’ important Bill brought forward by even 
hour-and-a-half for dinner he met with | the strongest Government in which the 
very great opposition, not only from result of “the discussion of the various 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but also from stages has not been profoundly to 
Members of the House of standing and modify the structure and sometimes 
influence on his own side ; the rule was | even the principle of the measure. 
accordingly rejected and the House con- | Then there is a third and even more im- 
tinued to sit during the dinner hour. ‘portant distinction. When you pass a 
But when the hon. Gentlemen whose op- | Bill you make a permanent alteration 
position contributed to the rejection of in the laws of the country. You put 
the proposed rule were asked to stay here upon the Statute Book a measure which 
through the dinner hour they all with is bound to influence the history of your 
one accord began to make excuse|country until it is repealed. But Sup- 
[Laughter], and said that, though it ply deals with annual expenditure, and 
was extremely proper that the House! what Parliament has done in 1895 it 
should sit during the dinner hour, it | can reverse in 1896. Supply is just for 
was not at all proper that they should a year and a year only ; and, therefore, 
be in the House. Leaving the various | in this third respect there is the greatest 
classes of critics who object strongly to | difference between Bills and Estimates. 
the proposals, let me come to the objec- | But, Sir, in addition to these arguments 
tions themselves. I do not believe there | there is the further argument which I 
are two opinions as to the inexpediency must earnestly press upon those who are 
of applying what is controversially | influenced by the objection which I am 
known as the ‘“‘gag’’ to legislative | now endeavouring to meet. I ask, is 
proposals. In the past both parties | there after all so wide a distinction be- 
have been responsible in circumstances | tween the guillotine proposed by us and 
which they deemed to be of overmaster-| the actual method by which Supply is 
ing exigencies for gagging discussion | | now brought to an end ; and, if there is 
upon very important measures — it a difference, is it a difference i in favour 
is not for me to say whether with ,of the prevailing practice? Sir, the 
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difference between the guillotine and 
the rack. [Laughter.| You bring Sup- 
ply to an end, but you only bring it to 
an end by applying such an amount of 
physical torture to the persons engaged 
that the discussion ceases to go on. 
[Laughter.| Misery and exhaustion— 
these are the methods you now adopt 
through August in order to bring dis- 
cussion of Supply to a close. Is it not 
more dignified and less painful to have 
an automatic process by which on a rea- 
sonable date and after reasonable discus- 
sion an end could be put to Debates 
which all must desire to close ? [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The public outside this House 
know little of what goes on here in those 
mysterious hours of the morning when 
the unhappy Administration of the day 
is trying to finish the work of Supply. 
[‘*‘ Hear, hear!’] The expenditure of 
temper, the irritation of nerves, and the 
waste of tissue [Laughter] which go on ; 
the self-control which is required on the 
one side and the heroic endurance which 
is exhibited on the other would move the 
admiration possibly of the outside world 
if the outside world knew it; and 
whether it would move their admiration 
or not it would certainly excite their 
pity. [Laughter.] I cannot conceive 
why we should tolerate the further con- 
tinuance of a system so absurd. [Cheers. ] 
I ask those who have gone through it— 
and most of us who are old Members 
and do not pair on August 1 have gone 
through it—I ask them whether they 
think any possible public object is served 
by this suffering of those—some of them 
at least—the most unoffending of God’s 
creatures. [Laughter.| For my own 
part I absolutely deny that it contri- 
butes either to the dignity or to the 
liberties of this House to require the 
Government and the Opposition—rather 
the small remnant of the Opposition who 
linger in this House after the middle 
of August—to go through this melan- 
choly tragedy year after year without 
trying some rational and _ reasonable 
remedy. [Cheers.| The House will 
now understand the main grounds on 
which I venture to ask it with all ear- 
nestness to adopt what I think is this 
great reform. Let it be understood that 
it will not increase the amount of availa- 
ble Government time for legislation. It 
will not curtail, but largely increase the 
privileges of private Members. It will, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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I most earnestly hope and firmly believe, 
have the effect of shortening our inordi- 
nately long Sessions, and will give even 
the hardest worked of us some chance of 
enjoying, at all events, the end of an 
English summer. It will, beyond ques- 
tion, improve the discussion of Supply, 
and increase the control which this 
House has over the administrative action 
of the Government ; it will give to pri- 
vate Members much-desired opportuni- 
ties of criticism, and it will add dignity 
and importance to our Debates. For 


these reasons I earnestly trust that, 
irrespective of Party, we shall do our 
best to carry through, on an early day, 
if not this Resolution in its exact terms, 
at all events a resolution not sub- 
stantially different from it. 
cheers. | 


[Loud 


On the motion of the First Lorp or 
THE TREASURY the Debate on the Resolu- 
tions was adjourned till Monday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


*THE PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuir, Croy- 
don) said, he did not suppose that the 
subject of the Bill which he proposed to 
ask the leave of the House to introduce 
would excite any opposition, whatever 
difference of opinion might exist in re- 
gard to its details. The question of 
greater facilities in railway communica- 
tion was before the House last Session, 
when he believed there was a general ex- 
pression of opinion that Parliament 
ought to endeavour to supply some less 
costly means than the existing law 
allowed for providing more extensive 
railway accommodation. The Govern- 
ment did not put forward their pro- 

ls as a panacea for the evils of 
agricultural depression. But it was the 
duty of the Government to do all in 
their power to remove any impediments 
which they thought interfered with the 
development of agriculture, and it was 
with that view they proposed to intro- 
duce the Light Railways Bill. If they 
could do anything to bring consumer 
and producer more closely together—if 
they could make more easy the distribu- 
tion of agricultural produce—they would 
have done much to help both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. This country 
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was possessed of a great network of im- | 
portant railways, and no one would deny 
that much of the development of our in- 
dustries was due to the enterprise of 
railway companies in opening up their 
great lines of communication. It was 
quite true that considerable complaints 
were made in regard to the charges of 
those great railways for the carriage of 
agricultural produce, and it was asserted 
that agriculture suffered in consequence 
of such charges. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
was not prepared to deny that there was 
some ground for those complaints, 
but, assuming that agriculturists who 
now possess railway facilities might 
fairly complain of railway charges, 
what of those producers who had no 
railway communication whatever 
avail themselves of Ifthe position of 
the one class was bad, the House would 
admit that the position of agriculturists 
who had no means of railway communi- 
cation was infinitely worse. The Agri- 
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cultural Department had had for some 
time past under their charge the produc- 
tion of maps of various counties contain- 
ing large tracts of country without 


adequate means of communication. He 
found that in one county there were 
324,000 acres of cultivated land which 
had no railway within three miles. In 
another county there were 286,000 acres, 
in another 128,000 acres, in another 
102,000 acres, and in another 72,000 
acres—all large areas of cultivated land— 
distant more than three miles from a rail- 
way station. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Aberdeen endeavoured to 
deal with this question last year, and he 
took a wise and proper course in inviting 
certain gentlemen familiar with the sub- 
ject to meet in Conference at the Board of 
Trade with the view of suggesting some 
remedy for the admitted evil. The 
result of that Conference was undoubt- 
edly very useful, but as embodied in 
the Bill introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman it was inadequate. {[‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] The conditions laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the first 
“meeting of the Conference were some- 
what to blame for the inadequacy of the 
result. The right hon. Gentleman said 
at the outset :—- 


‘‘There is one question which we think it 
will be entirely unnecessary for you to con- 
sider, and which, indeed, ought to he regarded 
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as lying entirely outside the scope of our Con- 
ference, and that is the question of an in 
the nature of aid by the central Treasury of the 
country.” 


When the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced his Bill last year, the complaint 
which was made of the absence of any 
provision for help from the State was by 
no means confined to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opponents. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’| It was true that the Bill of 
last year provided for facilitating the 
necessary procedure; but the Govern- 
ment’s view was that in a great number 
of districts, at any rate, where the rail- 
ways were most needed they would not 
be made except with some aid both from 
the locality and from Parliament. 
[Cheers.| A combination of the State, 
acting very necessarily within certain 
limitations, the localities,and individuals 
outside the local bodies, would be 
necessary to secure the effectual opera- 
tion of an Act dealing with light rail- 
ways; and the question was, How 
could this combination of effort be best 
secured and how could procedure be 
best facilitated? Believing that a little 
personal investigation and experience 
would be a very valuable aid in dealing 
with this question, he, together with 
Lord Dudley and Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
went to France and Belgium last year 
with a view to seeing the nature of the 
light railways there—how they were 
made and worked and how their finance 
was conducted. Nothing could exceed 
the extreme courtesy of the officials both 
in France and Belgium, who afforded 
every facility for obtaining full informa- 
tion as to construction, working, and 
finance. The systems of light railways 
in France and Belgium were materially 
different. In France the light railways 
were to all intents and purposes secondary 
railways. They had their bridges, em- 
bankments, cuttings, signals, and stations; 
and the main difference between them and 
the main trunk lines was that the one had 
a broad gauge and the other a narrow. 
In Belgium the system would be more 
properly described as a great system of 
steam tramways. The main roads were 
used for the lines, although occasionally 
a strip of land by the side of the road 
was taken or a short cut across country 
was made to avoid a difficulty. They 
had very few signals and hardly any 
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stations. The branches leading to par- 
ticular farms or centres of industry 
-which‘thad to be served were simple and 
inexpensive ; and the loading and un- 
loading of trucks was carried on in simple 
sidings on the roadside, where the 
farmers’ carts and wagons were drawn 
up. The natural result was that the 
light railways in Belgium .were con- 
structed much more cheaply than those 
in France; and they were so superior 
from many points of view that he was 
led to ask the manager of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, with whom he had an 
interview in Paris, how it happened 
that the two systems, the one paying 
and the other not paying, should exist 
side by side. The manager explained 
that in Belgium, as in England, the 
system of great trunk lines was practi- 
cally complete, whereas in France it was 
by no means complete, and the secondary 
railways were therefore built as com- 
pleting the main system, only on a 
cheaper scale. He added that if a 
country had the same complete main 
railway system as Belgium he would 
unhesitatingly advise the adoption of 
the Belgian system of light railways 
rather than the French. The Bill of 
the Government would, of course, pro- 
vide for either of these two plans being 
adopted. It would afford facilities for 
‘making branches of existing railways 
upon a large scale, but with a different 
gauge if it were desired, and also for 
making such railways as the Belgian. 
In Belgium these railways were made 
at an average cost of about £3,000 a 
mile including rolling stock ; in France 
the cost was very much greater. It 
was objected that Belgium was a flat 
country, and the system which was pos- 
sible there would not be possible in a 
hilly country. But part of Belgium 
was hilly; and he found there that the 
light railways travelled with the greatest 
ease up gradients of one in 22 and round 
the sharpest curves. The development 
of this system in Belgium had been very 
great, Within the last 10 years over 
1,000 miles of railways had been com- 
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_ pleted and were in working order ; and. 


he was told that projects were now under 
consideration for another 1,000 miles, 
which would probably be approved and 
in operation inashorttime. In Belgium 
the money for the light railways was 
provided by the State, the province, the 
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commune, and outside subscribers in 
conjunction. In 1890 the average 
profit returned was 2-65 per cent.; in 
1891, 2°75 per cent.; in 1892, 2-76 per 
cent.; in 1893, 2°80 per cent.; and in 
1894, 2-90 per cent. In 27 per cent. of 
the whole the average profit returned 
was 3} per cent. But these results, 
progressively good, did not represent the 
whole of the case. In connection with 
these railways there were two interests 
—that of the subscribers and that of the 
companies which worked the lines. The 
companies handed over to the subscribers 
a certain proportion of the gross receipts, 
and from the remainder derived their own 
profit. As showing the great advantage 
that accrued to the country districts by 
these lines, it was interesting to note 
that the two provinces where the interest 
paid upon the outlay was the lowest 
were pushing for a larger mileage of 
railway than before. How did the 
Government propose to extend the ad- 
vantages he had described to Great 
Britain? The main difficulties hitherto 
had been two—first, the unwillingness 
of Parliament to authorise the compul- 
sory acquisition of land otherwise than by 
a scheme directly approved by Parliament 
itself, and the consequent cost of obtaining 
approval. The second difficulty had 
been the expense of the requirements 
for the public safety enforced by the 
Board of Trade. As regarded the first 
difficulty he had alluded to, he hoped 
Parliament would not insist upon keep- 
ing in its own hands the sanction of 
schemes for this useful purpose, and that 
owners of property would be content 
with a full, exhaustive, but simply 
organised inquiry without insisting on 
an appeal to the Legislature in a matter 
so largely beneficial to their own in- 
terests. As regarded the requirements 
for the public safety, the public must 
make up their minds that, if they desired 
to have these railways, they must of 
themselves exercise an amount of cau- 
tion, and not insist upon those elaborate 
precautions which, on trunk lines, where 
trains were run at great speed, might 
be necessary, but which in other.coun- 
tries had been abandoned where. great 
speed was not desired. So the Govern- 
ment proposed not to require the sanction 
of Parliament to the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land for the purpose of these light 
railways. Under their Bill a scheme for 
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the construction of light railways might 
be proposed by local authorities such as a 
County, Town or District Council,or by a 
Railway Company, a Tramway Company, 
a Company ad hoc, or a combination of 
these. To whom was the scheme to be 
submitted? In Belgium there was 
a special tribunal for this purpose, and 
it was rather remarkable to note that 
before this tribunal was set up, ten years 
ago, the Act empowering the construc- 
tion of light railways was practically 
inoperative. It was proposed not exactly 
to follow the Belgian system, but to take 
a leaf out of their book, and this Bill set 
up a Light Railway Commission, con- 
sisting of three persons, two of whom it 
was hoped would consent to serve with- 
out pay. The Government desired to 
have on the Commission gentlemen who 
would act with considerable knowledge of 
the whole subjects in the interests of the 
community, and it was not intended that 
this Commission should be a mere formal 
Department of the Board of Trade but 
that it should be a Commission which 
would not only have these schemes sub- 
mitted to it, but would give every assist- 
ance to local authorities and others in the 
formation as in the preparation of schemes 
—giving benevolent assistance in the 
development of the whole system of 
light railways. What would be the 
mode of working of the Commission 
when a scheme was presented to them ? 
They would have to satisfy themselves 
that all persons interested had been con- 
sulted; they would determine the expe- 
diency of the application, elaborate 
its details, and after consideration of all 
objections laid before them they would 
reject the scheme or submit a draft Order 
for the confirmation of the Board of 
Trade. As to the action of the Board, 
they would give notice of the effect of the 
Order, consider any objections lodged 
with them, and confirm the Order with 
or without modification ; and the Order 
when confirmed would have the same 
effect as if enacted by Parliament. 
_They hoped that in the bulk of cases 
there would be no necessity for more 
than one local Inquiry. But they did 
not shut out the possibility—under cir- 
cumstances which the Board of Trade 
might think justified it—of having an 
Inquiry of a more formal character. The 
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Bill guarded against certain contingencies. 
It guarded against any attempt to apply 
the machinery of the Bill to the promo- 
tion of great lines of railway. It also 
provided against lines being made on a 
cheap and easy system which would un- 
reasonably and improperly compete with 
existing lines, which had been formed 
and built under much more costly con- 
ditions. Therefore the Board of Trade 
might reject an order and insist on 
reference to Parliament—whether by 


reason of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, or on account of its effect on existing 
companies, or, thirdly, for any special 
reasons which would justify them in so 
acting. The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act would be incorporated in the Order, 
but, instead of the difficult and expensive 
process of deciding as to value under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, all 
matters in connection with them would 
be determined by a single Arbitrator 
appointed by the Board of Trade. As 
far as the question of public safety was 
concerned, the Board of Trade was em- 
powered to deal generally in the way of 
modification with those requirements in 
their order, and the circumstances of 
each case would be considered in respect 
of permanent way, gauge, posts, and 
brake power. No limitations were 
contained in the Bill as to any of these 
requirements, but the Board of Trade 
would have power to deal with each 
separate application and the require- 
ments which seemed to be necessary in 
each case. Power was taken to make 
other provisions. The House would 
thus see that the Board of Trade was 
intrusted with large and wide powers 
for dealing with all matters of interest 
in connection with the management and 
construction of these railways. With 
regard to finance, it was provided in the 
Bill that local authorities might them- 
selves construct and work light railways 
either alone or jointly with other local 
authorities. It was, perhaps, not 
generally known. that local authorities 
could not at present make tramways 
without obtaining Parliamentary powers 
in some form or other, and even when 
such powers were obtained, they could 
not work the tramways except in special 
eases. This Bill sought to remove 
those disabilities. It permitted local 
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authorities to subscribe towards the|Scotland had a right to the same treat- 
funds necessary to make these light rail-| ment. In the case of large and poor 
ways, either by taking shares or making | districts the Treasury might take special 
debenture loans. Borrowing powers were | cognisance of the needs of the case either 
conferred upon them to enable them to | by a grant or in some other way. Ad- 
do this. The Government believed that vances of this kind, he was sure the 
these special facilities for procedure! House would agree with him, would 
would encourage capitalists to bring for- | have to be considered with extreme cau- 
ward schemes, and that, as in the case | tion [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] and no step 
of water supply, gas, electric lighting, |should be taken before careful inquiry 
and tramways, local authorities would had convinced the Treasury that such 


avail themselves of the powers given 
under this Bill. The Government be- 
lieved that without State aid from local 
authorities it would be impossible to 
obtain the facilities required, and that 
Parliament might and ought in many 
cases to join with local authorities in 
giving financial aid. 


propose that it should be given? There 


were one or two ways open to them, ¢.7., | 
theBill might guaranteea certain dividend. | 
The Government rejected that system | 
both with regard to Imperial and local | 


money. They did not think the system 
of guarantees was a sound or economical 
one, or that railways were as economically 
constructed or worked as they would be 
without a guarantee. 


they believed might entail heavy bur- 
dens on the taxpayer and the ratepayer. 
With regard to the State becoming pro- 


prietors, the Government rejected the | 


idea, not without some amount of anx- 
ious consideration, for there were argu- 
ments to be advanced in favour of the 
suggestion. 
the objects of the Bill £1,000,000, 
which would be available in two dif- 
ferent ways. One portion would be 
available for special advances under 
special circumstances, another would be 
available for the granting of loans to 
facilitate the making of these lines. 
The Bill proposed that an existing rail- 
way company should undertake the con- 
struction and working of the line. Ap- 
plications for loans would probably come 
from districts where it was almost im- 
possible to hope for much assistance 


How did the Bill | 


Therefore the | 
Government rejected that mode, which | 


They proposed. to devote to | 


aid was necessary. He thought it right 
that the Treasury, when making this 
advance, should have security given to 
them by the existing railway company 
undertaking to make and work the line, 
|as had been done with considerable suc- 
cess, he believed, in Ireland. The other 
mode which they proposed was that in 
| cases where the local autksrities contri- 
buted either share or debenture capital 
to promote a light railway, the Govern- 
ment might contribute the like amount, 
either in shares or debentures, or both. 
The total amount contributed by the 
Treasury must not exceed 25 per cent. 
of the whole capital required for the 
making of the line. Two conditions 
were necessary before the State gave its 
aid—namely, that 50 per cent. of the 
capital required should be subscribed by 
way of share capital, and that 25 per 
cent. of that capital should be subscribed 
outside any public authority. The Gov- 
ernment must be satisfied that all parties 
interested in the matter were becoming 
partners in the undertaking. It had 
| been represented to him that many land- 
, owners who desired to subscribe towards 
|the capital required for these railways 
jcould not, under the Settled Estates 
| Act, raise the money for the purpose. 
|The Minister for Agriculture would in- 
| troduce a Bill dealing with that subject 
;enabling landowners to raise money for 
that object. The Debenture loan of the 
| Treasury would rank pari passw with 
the Debenture loan of the local au- 
thority, and the interest would be fixed 
at 34 per cent. These were the pro- 
| posals embodied in the Bill. It would 





either from the local authorities or from | be seen that they were founded upon the 
outside individuals in the making of principle of harmonious action on the 
lines which were necessary for the car- | part of all parties concerned. He hoped 
riage of agricultural produce to market. | and believed that the existing railway 
Similar assistance had been given in |companies would be large factors in the 
other parts of the United Kingdom, | success of their proposal, and would 
and they thought that England and | necogpaee that the light railways would 
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become feeders of their own lines. They 
hoped for co-operation from the road 
authorities. The interests of the land- 
owners would be adequately safeguarded, 
and their private rights would not be 
infringed, nor would these rights, he 
hoped, be unduly pushed, because, if 
these light railways were a_ success, 
there was no one who would derive 
greater benefit from them than the ex- 
isting landowners. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The Government, therefore, expected 
their co-operation, and also that of the 
public, who, he trusted, would consent 
to some relaxation of the precautions 
hitherto taken. The Government did 
not propose this scheme as a remedy for 
the difficulties with which both the 
agricultural and fishing industries had 
to contend, but he hoped it would be 
recognised as an honest and vigorous 
attempt to improve the means by which 
the products of those industries could be 
brought to market. Whatever criticism 
might be directed against the Bill, he 
trusted that at least it would not be 
said that it was a feeble or halting at- 
tempt to deal with a subject of great in- 
terest and importance. [ Cheers. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
8.) said, he was glad that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have put this 
Bill among the first measures of the 
Session. He had listened with great 
interest to the very clear statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
heartily wished that the premature con- 
clusion of the Parliament of 1895 had 
not prevented this matter having been 
sooner dealt with by the Bill which Her 
Majesty’s late Government introduced. 
The discussion of the matter which took 
place 16 months ago, when the Board of 
Trade conference met, had continued in 
the Press ever since, and this would 
have prepared the public mind to wel- 
come a measure of this. kind. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out, 
there were many districts which were 
still without facilities for the transport 
of agricultural products ; we were, in 
fact, as much behind other countries in 
regard to this means of transport as we 
were in advance of them in regard to 
our system of main railway lines. He 
thought it was now generally admitted 
that no one could say that such a mea- 
sure as this could give all the help which 
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British agriculture unfortunately needed 
at this moment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’ | 
Still, he felt, with the present condition 
of agriculture and the sympathy which 
they all felt for the agricultural popula- 
tion, every possible remedy and _pallia- 
tive should be applied ,by Parliament. 
[Cheers.| If there was no other reason 
to justify this, one might be found in 
the fact that it was the oldest industry 
in the country. There was one other 
matter to which he would refer. It was 
that one of the evils of the times was 
the undue growth of large towns, and 
these light railways might encourage 
people to migrate from the large centres 
of population to small villages and in- 
crease there the demand for labour and 
increase the markets, and at the same 
time the health of the people, by allow- 
ing them to live in the pure air of the 
country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In the 
subsequent discussion he hoped _ this 
point would attract attention. The 
problem was, how were they to cheapen 
the working of these railways? He was 
glad to see that the Bill dealt with the 
points (1) of the reduction of the cost of 
obtaining legal sanction to the making 
of the line ; and (2) the cheapening of 
the requirements as to the construction 
and working of the line. No Bill would 
be adequate if these were omitted. On 
the first point the Government proposed 
to solve it in a different way from the 
Bill of last year. As regarded the 
second point—the cheapening and the 
dispensing of certain requirements—the 
Government were in the same position 
as the late Government were—such as 
the strength of the staff, the provisions 
for interlocking points and signals. All 
these were matters with regard to which 
great economy in the construction and 
the working of the line might be effected. 
Some one had said, wtilitas publica pert- 
culum privatum. There were cases 
where there would be a certain amount 
of risk, and there were level crossings 
where there was danger ; but he be- 
lieved on the whole that the experience 
of this and other countries was satis- 
factory. In the United States they 
might see trams running at the rate of 
four miles an hour through populous 
districts, and children playing about, 
and yet few accidents happened. He 
should not be far wrong in saying that 
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this Bill differed from the Bill of last 
year in three points—(1) in the crea- 
tion of a Light Railways Commission; (2) 
in the power given to local authorities ; 
and (3) the giving of a subsidy from 
national sources. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said, that he thought 
the Bill of last year provided that the 
local authority should be authorised to 
grant a subsidy. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had the best 
reasons for saying that the difficulty as 
to a subsidy in the Bill of last year 
would not have been considered as fatal 
to the Measure brought forward if there 
had been an opportunity of proceeding 
with it. The objection to it was on the 
part of a few Members. ** Hear, 
hear !’’] He should address himself to 
the three points referred to. As to the 
Light Railways Commission, he thought 
that was a proposal which might be 
fairly considered by the House. The 
Commission was to consist of two unpaid 
Members and a paid Commissioner. He 
thought the power would fall into the 
hands of the permanent paid Member, 
and he would become a sort of light rail- 
way dictator. He did not desire then 
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to express any hostile opinion ; he only 
said the point would deserve very careful 


consideration. As to the next point, 
they were perfectly willing, when they 
brought in their Bill, to give the local 
authorities the power to make, work, 
and subsidise the lines. The warnings 
they received—they had not the advan- 
tage of a majority of 150 at their back— 
were to the effect that they should in- 
troduce as little controversial legislation 
as possible. He did not feel any objec- 
tion to allowing the local authorities to 
subsidise the lines provided proper safe- 
guards were taken. Then as to the 
Imperial subsidy, those who came for- 
ward with a gift always had an in- 
flulgent House, and therefore he should 
not be surprised if this proposal was 
received with favour. They must re- 
member, however, that they were in- 
augurating a perfectly new policy. 
An appeal was sometimes made to the 
practice of continental countries, but in 
all countries of the continent the State 
had always taken a much more active 
part in railway construction than it had 
done here, and in many instances it was 
the owner of the railways. One of the 
causes of the greatness of our railway 
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system was that we had relied so much 
upon private enterprise. Our railways, 
made at immense cost, were at present 
enjoying great prosperity, and therefore, 
he thought, we ought to be loath to 
embark on the new policy of State rail- 
ways. He hoped before this proposal 
was approved by the House, if it was 
ever approved, these considerations would 
be very carefully weighed and set against 
those temporary temptations which were 
no doubt strongly felt by a good many 
of his hon. Friends. Besides our here- 
ditary policy in the matter, there was 
another point worth attention, and it 
was that the entry of the State would 
necessarily be a check to voluntaryaction. 
Last year when the late Government 
introduced this Bill they had every 
reason to believe that the g:eat railway 
companies were prepared to make these 
lines without any subsidy. He did not 
say they would have made them every- 
where, but he knew that in many parts 
of the country—in thinly populated and 
purely agricultural districts—several of 
the great trunk railway companies were 
prepared to make branch lines which 
would have been of great benefit to the 
agricultural community. Local land- 
owners and local public spirited-minded 
men of the towns were preparing to 
take advantage of the Bill and to enter 
into arrangements with the great railway 
companies under which lines would have 
been made, but if the Government pro- 
mised a subsidy from the Exchequer to 
the railway companies it was quite plain 
that no company would make a line 
without getting a subsidy if they saw 
the slightest chance of getting one. 
Therefore, so far, this plan would operate 
actually as a discouragement to the action 
which railway companies would other- 
wise have taken on their own accord. 
He did not deny there might be cases 
even in England where the precedents 
of Ireland and Scotland might fairly be 
followed and where a railway company 
might possibly be entitled to get assist- 
ance for the making of a line. There 
might be cases in Wales and in some of 
our most thinly populated and poorest 
tracts of country where claims similar 
to those which were advanced for some 
parts of Ireland and the Islands and 
Highlands of Scotland might be put 
forward ; but the House would recollect 
that the Irish and Scotch cases were not 
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put forward as matters of general policy, 
that they were advocated, both in 1883 
and 1889, as exceptions to the general 
policy of the country, and were not, it 
was said, to be taken as general pre- 
cedents. Light railways were advocated 
for Ireland and the congested districts 
of Scotland because there there was an 
undue accumulation of population and 
wages were scarce and low. Those were 
considerations which could not _ be 
advanced, speaking generally, for Eng- 
land—{‘‘ Oh !”|—not generally and in 
parts of England where agricultural 
distress was greatest. He supposed that 
Essex was the county in England where 
agricultural distress was perhaps as 
severe as it was anywhere. He supposed 
there was no county in England where 
so large a part of the arable land had 
gone out of cultivation ; but clearly the 
conditions which applied to the congested 
districts of Ireland and Scotland did not 
apply to Essex. He did not know 


whether the Bill would enable money 
to be advanced to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company for the construction 
of light railways in Essex. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Railway companies 


who can borrow at 2? per cent. in the 
open market are not likely to come to us 
for money at 3} per cent. 

Mr. BRYCE understood the Bill 
would not apply to Essex ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I don’t say that; I 
hope it will. 

Mr. BRYCE said that, if the Bill 
would apply to Essex, he could only say 
the circumstances were entirely unlike 
those of Ireland and Scotland, where 
money was advanced on the grounds 
that the special conditions of the popu- 
lation required it. They must look 
upon the proposals of the Government 
as constituting a new point of departure 
for England which might be followed up 
much more largely afterwards. In the 
case of grants of money from the public 
Treasury, the beginning was always 
comparatively small. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed now to allot only a 
million sterling. That was a sum which 
was more likely to stimulate than to 
satisfy the appetite for the creation of 
light railways, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his successors would find 
themselves pressed very soon to enlarge 
the amount. He did not _ believe 
that, if the grants were to be 
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confined to instances in which a case 
similar to that made on behalf of Ireland 
or the Islands and Highlands of Scot- 
land could be made, the demands of the 
bulk of the English agricultural popula- 
tion would at all be satisfied ; and on the 
other hand, if they were to be extended 
to the relief of agricultural districts 
generally, one million would be alto- 
gether inadequate. He would not dwell 
upon another aspect of the subject, that 
was the political objection which applied 
to grants of money from the public 
Treasury. They could hardly estimate 
how far the dangers of political pressure 
had been guarded against until they saw 
the particular safeguards with which the 
Bill proposed to surround the grant 
of public money, but it would be a 
serious matter if grants of public money 
were made in such a way as to enable 
competing localities and competing rail- 
way companies to come to the Treasury 
and endeavour to apply pressure, whether 
privately or publicly in the House, to 
give them grants out of a comparatively 
small sum like a million sterling. Where 
there were a great many claimants, it 
was perfectly obvious a new element of 
difficulty and danger would be intro- 
duced. He would not, at this stage, 
discuss any further the provisions of the 
Bill, but content himself with expressing 
the hope that the House would not only 
not follow the lead which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given it in proposing to 
abrogate the functions of Parliament, 
and provide some tribunal to enable 
these railways to be made, would not 
only not consent to dispense with the re- 
quirements they had hitherto applied to 
the working of railways, but would also 
give most careful consideration to the 
proposal to make grants from the public 
Treasury, bearing in mind that a case 
had not yet been made out to show that 
they were necessary, but that so far as 
they knew, and had heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman, there was nothing to 
show that private enterprise, and the 
action of the great railroad companies, 
would not make these light railways 
without the subsidy which was offered. 
*Sir W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) asserted that no more serious pro- 
posals with reference to the future of 
agriculture in England and Wales had 
been placed before the House for a great 
many years. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Aberdeen who, not un- 
naturally, was a little jealous of this Bill, 
had endeavoured to show that in one or 
two respects only the measure differed 
from the Bill which he introduced last 
year. He did not know that ever any two 
measures were more dissimilar. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite seemed to have 
a great terror of the proposal of a subsidy 
from the public purse, and argued that 
such a proposal had only been made in 
cases where a great emergency had 
erisen. When would the right hon. 
Gentleman, and those who sat around 
him, appreciate the fact that for many 
years past there had existed, not only a 
local, buta great national emergency as re- 
gards the present deplorable state of agri- 
culture. [Cheers.] He admitted there was 
novelty in the present proposal, but if ever 
there was an emergency which deserved 
novelty, which deserved a little courage 
on the part of a Minister and of Parlia- 
ment, that emergency was with us to- 
day. He congratulated the Government 
on this bold move on behalf of a great 
industry, and he asked those hon. 
Friends of his who had expressed some 
dislike of the scheme to set up light 
railways, to recollect that the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill were wholly 
permissive in their character. He 
hoped the scheme set forth in the 
Bill would be worked in encouragement 
of, and not in antagonism to the existing 
railway companies. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It 
would be found to be all important, not 
only to local authorities, but to those 
of the Board of Trade, that in the work- 
ing of such a measure efforts should 
be made to fasten the scheme as far as 
possible on the present railway system. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to dread that, under the system 
proposed, subsidies would be handed over 
to the great railway companies by the 
State. But those companies had long 
since discovered that the best way of 
promoting their interests was to extend 
their lines and thus increase their 
traffic and receipts for transit of goods. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| For this reason he 
was confident the great companies in the 
country would meet the scheme of light 
railways in a liberal spirit—in fact, that 
they would give every assistance to it 
without regard to the subsidies from the 
State, and with the view of extending 
their own systems and traffic. One 
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admirable element in the scheme fore- 
shadowed by the right hon. Gentleman 
was that it was essentially elastic in its 
character, and he hoped that feature of 
the scheme would be utilised to the 
fullest extent, so as to bring it into 
working, as far as possible, with the 
existing lines. In view of the state of 
trade in the country, and especially in 
view of the extremely depressed condition 
of agriculture, some scheme of this 
character was absolutely necessary, and 
he believed that if the Bill was adopted 
and energetically carried out, full advan- 
tage being taken, where necessary, of the 
elasticity of the proposals, it might be 
made to confer great advantage on the 
country, especially on the particular 
counties in which there was exceptional 
distress. He admitted that there was 
somewhat of novelty in the financial 
proposals of the Measure, and that it 
might be a wrong principle to hand over 
the money of the State to a poor locality 
to make a light railway without asking 
that locality to rate itself to a certain 
amount in order to prove its interest 
in the scheme, but he thought this 
difficulty might be overcome under the 
elastic conditions of the Measure. In 
many of those localities the landowner 
would be only too ready, for his own 
sake as well as for the interests of the 
district, to materially assist in the carry- 
ing out of a scheme of light railways 
by taking advantage of the Settled 
Estates Act. Living in a_ county 
to which a scheme of the kind 
proposed would be of the utmost value, 
he could not help rising to heartily 
thank the Government for bringing in 
the Bill, and he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers, to whatever Party they belonged, 
to remember that the question could 
not be tortured, in any sense, into 
one of a Party character. [Cheers.] 
Many of them had been engaged for a 
long time in Conference considering the 
adoption of various schemes of light 
railways, and at least one fact had been 
made clear—that there was a unanimous 
feeling among men of all Parties that 
some scheme of the kind would be of 
immense value to the country, and 
especially to Wales. He earnestly hoped 
the Session would not be allowed to slip 
by without the proposed measure being 
carried. [Cheers.] 
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Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
the subject was one to which he had 
given a great deal of attention of late, 
and he had come to the conclusion that, 
not only from an engineering, but 
a business point of view, it was neces- 
sary that if light railways were to be 
constructed in such an industrial coun- 
try as England, it was advisable that 
they should be worked by the existing 
railway companies. It was all very well 
to say that light railways meant narrow 
gauge and lighter rolling stock, but they 
could not convey agricultural produce 
to market upon such railways without 
transhipping goods on to the broader 
gauge lines, and the cost and difficulty 
of this would be great. It was on that 
ground that he believed the proposed 
light railways would have to be worked by 
the existing great railway companies. 
There was no doubt that a system of light 
railways was required in this country, 
and he was glad that the President of 
the Board of Trade had brought in such a 
socialistic Measure. pen hear !” and 
laughter.| He did not think the 
pecuniary aspect of the question should 
be raised at all. The money required 


would be spent for the purpose of the 
public good, and, therefore, all Radicals 


should vote for the Measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that those railways 
would cost £3,000 per mile, but that 
would depend on what was paid for the 
land, and he would have to watch the 
matter very closely to make sure that 
the sum he had named was not exceeded. 
Another aspect of the case which struck 
him was that he did not think they 
could allow County Councils, who would 
generally be found to have interested 
parties among their members, to settle 
this matter without a final reference ; 
and when a County Council came to 
propose a light railway through a county, 
the true solution would be to leave the 
matter of cost to some independent 
authority. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that there should be a 
Light Railway Commission, composed of 
gentlemen free from all local influence 
and independent of all political bias. 
He was glad the Government had intro- 
duced such a Measure, and he hoped 
there would be no cavilling over a paltry 
million of money for such a purpose. 
The more railways we had in the coun- 
try the better, and what had startled 
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him was the lateness of Great Britain 
in promoting a scheme of light railways. 
He hoped there would be no objection to 
the Bill on the Opposition side of the 
House. 

*Sr G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.), said the case of 
Wales in this matter was exactly on 
all fours with that of the High- 
lands of Scotland and Ireland. He 
was perfectly certain that, without 
some financial support from the Trea- 
sury, these light railways which were 
expected to benefit the poorer agricul- 
tural districts so ruch, would altogether 
fail of their purpose. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on having the pleasure 
of introducing such a Measure, which 
would be a source of gratification not 
only to the depressed agriculturist but 
to the country generally. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
said there was not much difference 
between his Bill and the present Bill. 
The whole difference was in the subsidy 
which the Government was going to give 
to these light railways. This made all 
the difference in the world. The whole 
thing was a question of money. In 
depressed counties like Essex and Lin- 
colnshire, and in parts of Scotland, no 
doubt these light railways would not 
pay by themselves. In thickly populated 
districts, where there was a great deal of 
trade—as in Lancashire—there were light 
railways at the present time, and they 
paid very well indeed. It was, however, 
a totally different thing when they were 
going to make light railways in the de- 
pressed connties. Then they must get 
a subsidy from the Government. He 
was glad to hear the hon. Member for 
Gateshead say that he did not grudge 
this £1,000,000. It was, after all, a very 
small sum to give to England and Wales. 
Much greater sums had been given to 
Ireland. Under the Land Purchase 
system alone £33,000,000 were given to 
Ireland, and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were given to light railways. 
Some of them thought it was to be 
£1,000,000 a year, but they now knew 
it was only to be £1,000,000 altogether. 
Still they were thankful for small mer- 
cies. He must maintain, however, that 
in his opinion these light railways would 
never pay unless they were made feeders 
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to the great systems. If this could be 
done, he believed it would be a good 
thing for the country, because they would 
require less money and there would be 
more to share in the subsidy. The great 
difference between light railways in 
England and in Belgium was, that 
Belgium was one of the most thickly 
populated countries in Europe. From a 
return he found that the receipts from 
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*Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
from the point of view of a railway 
director, said, that one of the greatest 
difficulties that the railways had had to 
contend with was in getting the agricul- 
tural produce on to their system from 
the districts which, at present, were not 
served by railways. They welcomed the 
Bill of the Government because they 
believed it would enable them to do 
away with this difficulty. Hitherto, the 


cent. for passenger traffic and only 28 | two causes which had prevented railways 
per cent. for the goods traffic. It would |from extending their system had been 


be just the reverse here. 
their railways to carry goods, and there- | 
fore he was afraid they must make up | 
their minds to the fact that the railways | 
would not pay themselves. Still with 
the subsidy from the Government they | 
might possibly work them in some of the | 
counties. He could not help being rather | 
afraid of the power which the right hon. | 
Gentleman gave to the local authorities | 
to either work the railways or else to, 
subsidise them. He thought it was a 
very dangerous power because it might 
be a source of a great waste of money, 
and they knew that whatever was spent 
by County Councils or local authorities 
meant money which was coming out of 
the rates. Therefore this was a power 
which ought to be carefully guarded. 
What he should like to see in the Bill was 
a clause to enable County Councils to con- 
tribute as much as the subsidy from the 
Government to a particular district. As) 
to the question of the width of the roads, 
he would like to point out that in 
foreign countries the roads were very 
much wider than their own and it was, 
therefore, a comparatively easy thing to | 
run the railway alongside the road. In| 
England, owing to the narrowness of the 
roads, this would not be possible. The 
taking in of an extra strip of! 
land, the levelling of the banks’ 
and the taking away of the fences’ 
would add very greatly to the cost | 
of the right hon. Gentleman. An hon. | 
Member had expressed the hope that 
the landowners would not charge too 
much for the land. He did not think | 


the land would be charged at a very | 
aright, he reckoned that the £1,000,000 


high rent. Indeed in some counties, he 
had no doubt some of the landowners | 
would give the land in order to attract 
the railway. He gave a hearty support 
to the Bill, because he was sure it was 
an attempt in the right direction. 


Mr. A. F. Jeffreys. 


cheaply. 
' that £3,000 per mile would be the average 
cost of the construction of light railways, 
‘he believed that the existing railway 


They wanted |the extreme cost of construction, and 


also the restrictions which the Board of 
Trade thought it necessary for the safety 
of the general public to put on the cheap 
working of the lines. The removal of 
these restrictions would enable railway 
companies, if they made these light 
railways, to work them very cheaply 
indeed. What was more, the not having 
to come to Parliament and to spend so 
much in obtaining an Act, would be an 
important factor in making these lines 
If he was correct in supposing 


companies could certainly make equip, and 
maintain these lines far more cheaply 
than any other body could do. They 
had experience ; they had the staff; and 
they would, he thought, be able to use 
up a great amount of their surplus mate- 
rial in making the lines, and a great 
deal of the stock which at the present 
time they could not use on their main 
lines. He doubted whether it would be 
wise to have any different gauge with 
regard to these light railways. Such a 
difference would, he believed, be very 
detrimental to the transference of the 
produce on to the main systems, and 
would be more expensive. He really did 
not believe that the making of a narrow 
gauge would be an economy. On the 
contrary, the small additional cost that 
would be incurred in the first. instance 
in making the gauge the same as on the 
main systems would be amply repaid 
afterwards. If he understood the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 


subsidy would enable over 1,200 miles 


of light railways to be made in the first 


instance. He did not think that, as a 
first start, would be at all a bad addition 
to the means of conveyance of agricul- 
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tural produce. From every point of say it would have the most cordial 
view he heartily approved of the scheme | support of many Members on his side of 
which had been laid before the House} the House, and no part of it more than 
by the Government ; and in carrying it| the provision which enabled the County 
out he believed the Government would Councils and other local authorities to 
have the most cordial assistance of the| take a public and active share in pro- 
great railway companies. moting these undertakings. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North; Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
Hants, E.), congratulated the President} bright) said, he would hardly have 
of the Board of Trade upon the general | ventured to take part in the Debate, 
construction of his Bill. The suggestion | had it not been for one or two expres- 
of a Light Railway Commission was an|sions that fell from the right hon. 
exceedingly happy one. The first diffi-|Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen. 
culty that would suggest itself in that;The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
connection would be that of having two|imply that it was only in congested 
authorities, which might lead to a multi-| districts in Ireland and in the Highlands 
plication of inquiries and expenses ; but| of Scotland that these railways were 
he imagined that the Commission would | necessary. Representing a large agri- 
be to all intents and purposes an inde- | cultural constituency in the south of 
pendent authority, that it would be in| Scotland, he might say that this Bill 
effect a subordinate Department of the | would be hailed with acclamation in that 
Board of Trade. He wished to impress|part of the country. There were many 
upon the President of the Board of districts separated by a long distance 
Trade the necessity of providing that|from the main systems of railways, and 
where an independent company started |in his own district they had to transport 
a light railway it should have the right | dairy produce 15 or 20 miles to a station. 
of obtaining through rates and other! He felt it would be a most important 
conditions of access to existing railways | thing to have the usual gauge in order 
with which it formed a connection. He/|to avoid the necessity for transferring 
had nothing to urge against the pro-|the goods. More damage was done by 
posals of the Government except that| that process than by any other. He 
perhaps the House might regard them| questioned much whether it would be 
with some reserve until it was seen how| wise or prudent to give uncontrolled 
far the rates might be used in any way | powers of borrowing to County Councils. 
as a guarantee for the loans advanced. | There was great temptation to them to 
*Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Gentle-| spend money that was not their own, and 
man means that the local authorities|he rather thought there should be some 
should in any way guarantee interest to/limit to their borrowing powers. He 
the State, no such guarantee is proposed. | thought 25 per cent. of the cost would 

Mr. CHANNING said, that he must| be a proper limit. He believed that 
express his dissent from that part of the| these railways might be made along the 
proposal. It was in his opinion of the| roads for less than £3,000 a mile. 
greatest importance that when large| *Mr. RITCHIE: I meant to include 
sums were advanced by the Treasury for | rolling stock in that. 
local objects, the local authority should! Sir MARK STEWART said, he had 
be brought into co-operation in some way|not understood that. With regard to 
as guarantors. Many witnesses before| railway companies taking this matter 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture/up, he could state from experience that 
stated that, notwithstanding the|he had gone from company to company, 
depressed condition of agriculture, they|to ask them to make railways running 
were perfectly willing to take upon them-| into agricultural districts, and he had 
selves a guarantee which would fall on| always been met with a negative, espe- 
the rates. He thought the policy of| cially in those times when dividends had 
spending their money in the form of| been got together with some difficulty. 
gifts, without any conditions whatever| Although 34 per cent. might frighten 
ought, after Irish experience, to be viewed | them in one sense, he believed that this 
with caution and reserve. With regard | assistance would make them keener to 
to the proposal as a whole, so far as it| make and equip these railways. If the 
had been laid before the House, he might | Bill had the effect of producing 1,000 or 
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1,200 miles of light railways, this Gov- 
ernment would have done a great deal 
to assist agricultural distress, and what 
they were doing would be remembered. 
In consequence of the narrowness of the 
roads in some parts it would be necessary 
to make the railways off the roads, but a 
great deal of the land traversed would be 
moorland, and fencing would not be 
required. He thought, therefore, that the 
regulationsas to fencing might be relaxed. 
Thousands of miles of railway in America 
were not fenced at all, and it was not 
likely that many accidents would be 
met with on the moorlands. He thanked 
his right hon. Friend very warmly for his 
proposal which he believed would prove 
a very useful measure. 

*Mr. M. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Car- 
digan), wished to offer his congratula- 
tions to the President of the Board of 
Trade for the generous Bill he had laid 
before the House. The great question 
in a poor country like Wales was that of 
finance, and he was sure that in those 
districts which would not be able to 
meet a great expenditure necessary in a 
matter of this kind, the knowledge that 
the Government would come forward 
and help them would be very welcome. 
He hoped, however, that the question of 
gauge would be left open, and as regarded 
signalling and taking care of the public, 
he thought that they generally took a 
great deal too much care of the public 
and themselves. In France a man had 
to take care of himself, and if he 
got run over he had to pay the 
people who ran over him. In Russia 
also the public had to take care of them- 
selves. Then there was the question 
of transfer. In North Wales, where there 
were a few short lines of narrow gauge 
railway, that difficulty had been 
proved not to be of any consequence. 
Some thousands of tons of slates and coal 
were annually transferred from lines of 
one gauge to those of another, at a cost 
of only sixpence per ton. He did not, 
therefore, think that that could be a bar 
against the narrow gauge they required 
for Wales. He welcomed the Bill 
and intimated that he should be 


delighted to give the right hon Gentle- 
man who had introduced it every sup- 
port in his power in order that it might 
be passed into law with as little delay as 
possible. 

Sir Mark Stewart. 
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Mr. C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Hereford) said it must be gratifying to 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
find how thoroughly well appreciated 
was the message which he had so lucidly 
explained to the House that evening. 
Both sides of the House recognised that 
it was a practical Measure framed on 
thoroughly bold lines, and that it was an 
earnest attempt to redeem the pledges 
given to the agricultural interest by the 
Government at an early period of their 
career. When he heard that the right 
hon. Gentleman had gone to Belgium to 
see the system of light railways there, 
he felt that the Government meant 
business. As was known to many hon. 
Members, and as was shown by the 
Blue-book last year, Belgium was par 
excellence the country of light railways, 
and it was there that the system was 
seen to the greatest advantage. The 
present measure appeared to be com- 
pounded of a judicious mixture of the 
Bill of the late Government and of the 
system which prevailed in Belgium as 
far as regarded the financial part of it. 
The right hon. Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) complained that 
the course followed by the Government 
in subsidising light railways was con- 
trary to its general policy as regarded 
this country. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a little at sea in regard to this 
matter. For many years Ireland had 
been subsidised in this way, and last 
Session there was a discussion with 
regard to the Government guarantee of 
interest in respect of a Highland rail- 
way. A good deal was heard about 
differential tariffs and preferential rates 
on the part of the railway companies, 
but he did not see why the farmer in 
Ireland and Scotland should be treated 
more preferentially than the English 
farmer. Why was it that the English 
farmer was placed at a great disad- 
vantage as regarded the rest of the com- 
munity? He was exposed to foreign 
competition at the hands of pro- 
ducers who, perhaps, with a soil not so 
fertile as our own, had yet a virgin soil, 
and who were able to place their produce 
on the shores of this country at a very 
much less cost than the English producer. 
It was only by reducing the cost or by 
increasing the yield that the English 
farmer could compete with his foreign 
rivals, and one of the ways in which to 
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help him to do this was to reduce the 
cost of carriage. This was the reason 
why this Measure would help the 
English farmer. Something had also 
been said as to the capital of the rail- 
way companies being enormous, but it 
should be remembered that a great deal 
of the capital was sunk, and paid no 
interest. Even if a million were sunk 
to aid light railways the facilities 
created thereby would remain as a per- 
manent source of benefit to the general 
community. He thought, however, that 
3} per cent. was rather a high rate to 
pay for a Government loan, especially 
when they considered how cheap money 
was at the present time. It was interest- 
ing to note that the local authorities and 
the Government practically obtained the 
only security obtainable, namely, by the 
debentures. He wished to know from 
his right hon. Friend whether there 
would be any provisions in the Bill 
enabling an existing railway which did 
not pay, to reduce itself to the condition 
of a light railway? He had an instance 
in his mind at that moment—that of a 
railway which he believed had never paid 
and which was now kept going almost 
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by the charity of the people in the 


neighbourhood. There was the line and 
the rolling stock; and if the railway 
could be reduced to the status of a light 
railway, a great deal of the cost of 
maintenance and of running the railway 
would be saved, making the line pay in 
all probability, and benefiting the dis- 
trict generally. If there was no such 
provisions in the Bill, would the right 
hon. Gentleman be disposed to favour- 
ably consider an Amendment which 
would practically give effect to this 
suggestion ? 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he was one of those who supported 
good legislation from whichever side of 
the House or political Party it was pro- 
posed, and he heartily congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on the present 
measure. It was a step in the right 
direction. At the same time it did not 
provide anything like an adequate sum 
of money from Imperial sources. The 
Highlands of Scotland alone could easily 
absorb the greater part of it. ‘The 
President of the Board of Trade referred 
to thousands of acres of cultivated land 
in the south that were three miles distant 
from a railway station. Why, in the 
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great county he represented he could go 
120 miles away from a railway station 
into the Island of Lewis, but even 
on the mainland there were populous 
places 30 and 60 miles distant from 
any railway. According to the scheme 
of the President of the Board of 
Trade, special grants would only be 
made to existing railway companies 
that would construct and work a light 
railway. But no railway company 
would cross the Minch to construct 
railways in Lewis. Therefore, that part 
of the scheme would not work in the 
Highlands. The question of gauge in 
mountainous districts, should, he thought, 
be left to the local authorities. For 
places like Lewis or Skye, the Long 
Island or Harris, the narrow gauge 
might be very well, but in flat districts 
of the mainland, he was afraid it would 
be disadvantageous. Reference had 
been made to the County Councils pro- 
viding 25 per cent. of the cost, but in 
the counties in the Highlands the rate- 
payers were too poor to provide anything 
like that percentage. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
that point. In connection with the 
acquisition of land, he understood that 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
was to be incorporated in the Bill, but if 
he was not mistaken, proceedings under 
that Act were extremely costly, and his 
fear was that hungry landlords in the 
north would ask so much money for their 
land that, instead of the money going to 
the construction of light railways, a large 
portion of it would go into the pockets 
of the landlords and the lawyers. Then 
with regard to the Light Railway Com- 
mission, would these gentlemen have 
power to call witnesses and to take 
evidence, and would the costs be so 
minimised that the money would not be 
swallowed up by solicitors and barristers 
and by bringing witnesses to London. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It will be a local 
inquiry. 

*Mr. WEIR was glad to hear that. 
He only hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take care to set aside 
a large share of the million especially fur 
the poorer districts in the Highlands, in 
order to give practical effect to the state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Treasury 
that the Highlands would be greatly 
benefited by the Light Railways Bill. 
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Sr ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) joined in the congratulations which 
had been most properly given to the 
right hon. Gentleman, both for the 
general terms of the Measure and the 
manner of its introduction. He had 
some confidence that these light railways 
would be the means of bringing better 
times to agriculture. It was not merely 
a question of traffic to the railways, but 
that he believed the scheme, when 
carried out, give a great stimulus to the 
consumption of agricultural produce 
in the towns by the working-classes. 
Light railways would give great facilities 
for the organisation of the business of 
farming, a point in which this country 
was very defective as compared with 
some countries abroad. They would aid 
that co-operative effort which was 
essential, not only for obtaining improve- 
ment in carriage rates, but also to the 
success of the industry itself. The Bill 
would be further advantageous in that 
it would facilitate personal locomotion, 
by carrying town people into the country, 
and country people into the towns, thus 
enlarging their acquaintance with the 
best and most recent methods. To the 
fishing industry the Bill would be of in- 
calculable value. This would be evident 
to anyone who could compare Baltimore 
in Ireland to-day with what it was a 
quarter of a century ago. Father Davis 
taught the people what they could do 
for themselves ; and from what they had 
done no one could doubt what an advan- 
tage a tramway would be to a fishing 
community. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Does the tramway pay ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT replied that it 
was not altogether a question of paying 
immediately ; it was also a question of 
paying in the future through the im- 
mense facilities given to the people. 
When we considered what had been 
done by the municipalities of Glasgow 
and other towns in affording facilities to 
their people, the question of whether a 
particular line paid or not was not one 
that ought to weigh in the first instance. 
At a fishing village a line could not be 
a complete success ifit communicated with 
the quay, because transhipment was 
fatal to the industry. In Yorkshire, at 
such places as Flamborough, this Bill 
was looked for with the greatest interest, 
because it was hoped that this Bill would 
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be the means of resuscitating their 
industries. He had seen most of the 
light railways in Belgium and Holland, 
and the best of them had been provided 
on the principle of this Bill, that of the 
triple co-operation of the State, the 
locality and private enterprise. In a 
village in Holland he saw a whole street 
blocked by a train, and a villager said to 
him “ we have to take the rough with the 
smooth.” One of the smooth things con- 
nected with light railways and tramways 
was that workmen engaged in industrial 
centres like Frankfort could live out on 
the hills. In the South of France these 
lines were material feeders to the great 
railways ; but we had also to consider 
the needs of districts in which there was 
no railways. It was unfortunate that 
where they might have been made by 
the association of private individuals, we 
had interposed the obsiacie of Private 
Bill legislation or Provisional Order, and 
we were yet depending upon the Tram- 
ways Act of 1870 for the making of 
light railways. In this ‘country enter- 
prise had been too much hampered by 
the regulations of the Board of Trade, 
which did not seem able to keep up with 
the public wants and had greatly delayed 
the adoption of the electric light. With 
respect to railways and the requirements 
for public safety, the Board was guided 
very much by public opinion ; but he 
believed those requirements might be 
relaxed without any real unnecessary 
public danger. We ought to have 
stations wherever there was traflic to be 
obtained. Near turns, level crossings 
might be dangerous ; but in the country 
trains might well run along the main 
roads. In America, at one time he was 
apprehensive of danger, but an American 
gentleman said to him “In your country 
you protect people by legislation, but 
here we teach them to take care of them- 
selves.” It was a matter of education, 
and in the end people were safer in these 
matters when thrown upon their own 
care than when they were protected by 
law. The great principles to be followed 
in the authorisation and working of the 
lines must be their simplicity and cheap- 
ness. He was disappointed in the 
change with regard to the authority that 
was to grant licences, believing that 
there were advantages in entrusting that 
matter to the local authority, which had 
the best knowledge of local needs, Still 
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the scheme proposed was better than 
that of a Railway Commission to which 
they were not reconciled by experience. 
Of course where a local authority took 
the initiative the licence must be granted 
by another authority ; but to fix upon 
the Board of Trade was centralisation. 
However, it was to be hoped that the 
encouragement and support of the local 
authority by the people in the neighbour- 
hood, would counterbalance any dis- 
advantage from this feature of the 
Bill. He noticed that the Lands Clauses 
Act was to be incorporated in the Bill, 
but he hoped the Government would 
find some simpler machinery than jurors, 
arbitrators, and umpires to assess com- 
pensation. He hoped that landlords 
would realise that it was to their own 
interest to be reasonable in the matter 
of compensation, seeing that they would 
gain indirectly by the development of 
their estates. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Owing 
to the payment of excessive compensa- 
tion in the past—of from 10 to 100 per 
cent. for compulsory purchase, our rail- 
way system was over capitalised to the 
extent of 50 per cent., and that was one 
cause of the excessive rates which crippled 
agriculture and other industries. The 
question of State aid had been discussed 
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have to be reduced They could not ex- 
pect the localities to pay the Govern- 
ment so high a rate of interest, when 
they could borrow elsewhere on much 
easier terms ; and he was sure that if 
that rate was adhered to it would prove 
a stumblingblock to the project. As 
the system of guarantees had been dis- 
credited by experience in Ireland, he 
hoped that whatever assistance was 
given to localities it would be in the 
form of loans or grants-in-aid. He did 
not appreciate the precedent set in the 
case of the Highland Railway. He 
thought gifts of this kind should be 
confined to the poorer districts ; but his 
recollection of the Mallaigh railway 
scheme was that the £30,000 was to be 
given to one of the richest railway cor- 
porations in the Kingdom. The Bill 
avoided the rock on which the conference 
of the Board of Trade and the Bill of 
the late President of the Board of Trade 
were wrecked. What made that scheme 
unacceptable to the agriculturists, for 
whose benefit it was designed, was that 
under it the State would not advance 
anything. With nothing, nothing could 
be done. He was, therefore, glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had in his Bill 
The right hon. 





very temperately, and for one he was | Gentleman had founded his Bill on the 
not at all afraid of State Socialism. ‘excellent principles of liberal aid from 
There was a State socialism that was|the Central Government and _ sub- 
unwise, inexpedient, and extravagant, stantial guarantees from the districts to 
but there was another State sncialions | be benefited. 

which, by initiating public undertakings, | Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
was most valuable in aid of local) | Tavistock) said, there was no doubt 
enterprise. It was impossible to forget | that increased railway facilities would 
the immense services which this country | prove a great advantage to tenant- 
owed to private enterprise, but when | farmers, but the House should avoid 
undertakings on the Continent were taking a too optimistic view of the 
compared with undertakings at home, | merits of the Bill in the way of relieving 
the great advantage that the power and agriculture. The President of the Board 
organisation of the State was to such | of Trade gave an interesting description 
public projects was at once apparent. | | of the tour of inquiry he made on the 
The great point they should keep in view | Continent during the Recess. He had 
was that, while they assisted the poorer followed the example of the right hon. 
districts they should seek to make pub- Gentleman, and had made some in- 
lic works reproductive, and, if possible, | quiries into the light railway systems of 
paying concerns. He hoped that when | France, Italy and Belgium, but the 
the Bill came into force the localities | conclusions he had come to were dif- 
would prove themselves enterprising, | ferent from those of the right hon. Gen- 
and would avail themselves of the ad-|tleman. He was inclined ‘to think that 
vantages offered them to the benefit of | the right hon. Gentleman took too op- 
agriculture. But he thought the million of | timistic a view of the advantages of 
money available under the Bill would not | light railways, and he thought, also, 
be at all sufficient ; and that the proposed | that the right hon. Gentleman’s estimate 
rate of interest —3} per cent.—would | of the cost to the localities was altogether 
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too low. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave the House his experiences in 
Belgium only ; and said nothing about 
France, Holland, Germany and Italy. 
There were light railways in those 
countries as well as in Belgium; and 
the experience of those countries was 
that, while light railways were of great 
advantage to agriculturists, they cost 
money. What he wanted to impress 
upon the House was that they should 
not expect that the railways would be 
no burden to anybody, for a burden they 
undoubtedly would be either to the local 
rates or to the Imperial Exchequer. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Islington as to the 
importance of making the undertakings 
paying concerns, if possible. But it 
should not be forgotten that they might 
be extremely advantageous to the 
country, without being paying concerns, 
and it was in the sparsely-populated dis- 
tricts where they would pay less that 
they would be most useful for agricul- 
tural purposes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man laid great stress on the case of 
Belgium, as showing that the railways 
could be made to pay. But in Belgium 
they paid under 3 per cent., and as 
the conditions of that country were 
totally different from the conditions of 
England in regard to population—the 
number of inhabitants to the square 
mile in Belgium being 514, whereas in 
this country the number of inhabitants 
to the square mile was only 503— 
Belgium was, therefore, not a fair com- 
parison with England. He would prefer 
the House to say : “ We believe these rail- 
ways will cost money, but they will do 
good to agriculture, and it is necessary 
that that industry should be assisted.” 
Let them not lead the public to suppose 
that they were going to relieve agriculture 
without costing anybody anything what- 
ever. To come tw the details of the Bill, 
the two most important questions to be 
determined were—who was to be the 
body which was to be made responsible 
for selecting the localities in which rail- 
ways were to be made; and who was to 
pay for the railways? He was glad to 
notice that not only the County Coun- 
cils, but the District Councils were to 
have a voice in the determination of the 
question as to where the railways were 
to be constructed. But he thought the 
proposal that the railway companies 
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should also be allowed to send up their 
advice to the Railway Commissioners on 
that point deserved the most careful 
consideration, in order that the com- 
panies might be effectually prevented 
from making use of the money of the 
State to advance their own selfish pur- 
poses. Healso considered that the mis- 
take made in Ireland at the instance of 
the railway companies, in adopting a ° 
large gauge for the light railways should 
be avoided, and that they should insist 
that the railways should be constructed 
on the small gauge. He noticed that the 
preventives which, in the opinion of the 
President of the Board of Trade, had 
checked the construction of light rail- 
ways in England had been, mainly, the 
necessity for going to Parliament for 
powers and the expenses for public 
safeguards. In his opinion there was 
another preventive far jreater than 
those, and that was the cost of land. 
In many cases landowners had re- 
fused to sell the land unless they got an 
exorbitant price for it. © This would 
be prevented to a certain extent by the 
provisions of the Bill ; but he was sorry 
that that antiquated measure, the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, which had 
been the root of all offence, was to be 
made use of. It would have been better 
to get rid of the old ideas of compen- 
sation altogether as a guide to the 
Board of Trade Arbitrator which was to 
be appointed ; and in these arbitrations 
new considerations ought to be brought 
in. For instance, not only should the 
damage inflicted on the landowner be 
considered, but also the benefit to be 
conferred ; and there should be a gradu- 
ated scale. While great damage might 
be done to a small owner, to the owner 
of thousands of acres good was almost 
invariably the result. The sum which 
the Treasury was to provide would soon 
grow to large proportions. On both 
sides there was a desire that more should 
be given, and it would be better to face 
the question at once. If anything were 
really to be done, one million was not 
enough. It would only permit of ten- 
tative efforts. And surely the Govern- 
ment might provide more than the pro- 
posed 25 per cent. of the whole sum 
required. In Belgium the State pro- 
vided 27 per cent. It was laid down in 
the Bill that if extra facilities were to be 
given by the State for any line, it must 
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be worked by one of the large railway 
companies. That was a blot on the 
Measure. There were districts in which 
light railways were most required, and 
in which there was no large railway 
company able or willing to work them. 
Apart from this, the Measure as a whole 
was a good Measure, and it would re- 
ceive support from both sides of the 
House. As an agricultural Member he 
accepted it as an honest attempt to 
remedy the depression in agriculture. 

*Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) said that great interest was 
taken in this question in his con- 
stituency, and he wished to make his 
acknowledgments to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the introduction of the 
Bill. Agriculturists would have learnt 
this lesson from the Debate—that those 
questions which were well organised 
outside the House first, and in connec- 
tion with which pains were taken to 
bring about an agreement among those 
interested in them, had the best chance 
of railway precedence and success. On 
the Committee which sat on this sub- 
ject, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Storey, he acted as Secretary, and the 
first act was to apply to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to be supplied 
withinformationas tothe method of finan- 
cing these lines in foreign countries ; and 
he could therefore appreciate the value 
of the President of the Board of Trade’s 
action in personally visiting France and 
Belgium. Acknowledgments were due 
to the hon. Member for South Islington 
(Sir A. K. Rollit), who had organised 
the Light Railways Association, with 
Mr. Walter Davies. Laudatory to 
the President of the Board of Trade 
as the speeches in the Debate had 
been, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not yet appreciate fully how deeply 
grateful many mineral as well as agri- 
cultural districts would be for this Mea- 
sure. As to the acquisition of land, 
there might have been at one time a 
prejudice against railways among land- 
owners. But nowadays it would be hard 
to find an instance of a landowner who 
would not be perfectly willing to give his 
land for nothing, if there were any 
chance of these lines being made. 

Dr. TANNER congratulated the 
President of the Board of Trade on 
having brought in a Bill, on behalf of the 
hon. Gentlemen who sat behind him. It 
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was always possible to discount nearly 
nine-tenths of the philanthropy of these 
schemes. (Grrattez le Russe et vous 
trouverez—he would say the landlord. A 
short time ago a Conservative friend of 
his, who was not very well off, told him 
that a light railway was to be run 
through his land. This gentleman, so 
far from being displeased, expressed the 
hope that means would also be found for 
making a junction on his land. Much 
was said about land being given for 
these purposes, but when it came to the 
point it was found that the land had to 
be bought, and too often dearly bought. 
Supposing a line of light railway were 
run through the estate of some great 
Yorkshire landlord, owning perhaps 20 
miles of country, what could it be but a 
benefit to that landlord? Of course, it 
was all philanthropy ; but, ultimately 
the money found its way to the pockets 
of the landlords. If the rated occupier 
were to be most heavily taxed, the taxa- 
tion would fall upon the poorer portion 
of the community which was served by 
the line. Therefore it was most neces- 
sary that the area of taxation should be 
fairly and thoroughly adjusted. These 
things created anomalies. The injustice 
was appreciated in the long run, al- 
though it might not be recognised at 
first. Out of the same mouth proceeded 
blessing and ‘‘the other thing,’’ and 
they had to try and deal with these 
matters satisfactorily for every one con- 
cerned. The money proposed by the 
Bill to be devoted to these light railways 
was altogether too little. Then in nine 
cases out of ten these light railways 
when carried out nearly always fell into 
the hands of existing railway companies. 
An hon. Member who was interested in 
the Great Western Railway Company of 
England had given this light railway 
project his blessing. He said it would 
be a ‘‘feeder’’ to his line. If any of 
these light railways should turn out to 
be feeders to the existing great railways 
those railways should be called upon to 
take the incidence of any taxation that 
might possibly be brought about, off the 
backs of the poorer people. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] ‘‘Once bitten twice shy.’’ 
He knew the difficulties these light rail- 
ways had caused in Ireland, and having 
seen the effect of them there—they 
were, it was true, to be introduced 
under a rather different system inEngland 
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—he asked the President of the Board 
of Trade to kindly consider some of the 
points he had urged in this Debate. 
Being an Irish Member he was not 
called on for any remarks [/aughter), 
but he offered them in fulfilment of his 
duty, in the sincere hope that the Mea- 
sure would prove to be beneficial. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said he was grateful 
to the House for the manner in which 
it had received the Bill. He had made 
a note of the various suggestions that 
had been made in the course of the 
Debate, and he would give them his best 
consideration. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, Mr. Walter Long, and the 
Lord Advocate ; presented accordingly, 
and read the First time ; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next. 
94. ] 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894. 

*TuE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa rer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby), in ask- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
this Act said, the Bill consisted of only 
two clauses, one of which gave the 
powers sought by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the other consisting of the title. 
Although the Bill proposed to amend 
the law with regard to protection from 
disease among animals it did not, as a 
matter of fact, make any very material 
change in the existing state of things. 
Under the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, power was given to the Board of 
Agriculture to protect the country 
against the danger of disease by the 
withdrawal of the privilege of free entry 
of animals when they had reason to 
believe there was just cause to fear in- 
fection. The Bill he asked leave to 
introduce proposed to remove that dis- 
cretion altogether, and to make the 
restrictions upon the importation of 
animals permanent, and put an end to 
the power of any Minister to admit 
foreign animals, except for slaughter 
at the port of landing. A _ large 
majority —indeed, an overwhelming 
majority—of the agriculturists of this 
country had declared, times out of num- 
ber, that, owing to a want of confidence 
on their part, the rearing of animals of 
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all kinds in the United Kingdom had 
been hindered. They stated with almost 
absolute unanimity that, owing to the 
fact that it was within the power of the 
Ministry of the day to remove the re- 
strictions at present in force, they were 
prevented from embarking their capital 
}and skill in an industry the fruits of 
|which were not quickly realised, and 
| which might at any time be destroyed 
if, by the removal of the restrictions, 
| disease were suddenly to be introduced. 
_A large deputation of the agriculturists of 
| the country waited upon the President of 
| the Board of Agriculture in the late 
Government, and asked him to take the 
jcourse now proposed by this Bill. 
| While unable to comply with the re- 
quest, he was glad to say Mr. Gardner 
—who deserved all honour for it— 
adhered fearlessly to the course adopted 
by his predecessor, and «iid his best to 
keep the country clear from disease by 
means of the powers he possessed. He 
had himself received a similar deputa- 
tion to that just referred to. It was 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Hampshire (Mr. Jeffreys), who was 
Chairman of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, who stated that the 
deputation represented 63 societies, 
including the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the Smithfield Club, the 
Farmers’ Club, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, the National 
Agricultural Union, the Short Horn 
Society, the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, the 
National Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Pig Breeders’ 
Association. It would be admitted that 
this was a very representative deputation 
of the agriculturists of this country. 
One of the first gentlemen who addressed 
himafter his hon. Friend was Mr. Ackers, 
Chairman of Cattle Diseases Committee 
of Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, who rea the Committee's 
resolution, viz. :— 





“The Committee are profoundly convinced 
that no real security can be felt by British 
stockowners against the re-introduction of 
contagious disease among their flocks and herds 
so long as the Board of Agriculture are com- 
pelled, under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act 1878, to admit animals from certain 
countries. They consider no such responsibility 
should be thrown on a Government Department, 
but that the Legislature should definitely and 
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once for all lay down the only sound and safe 
principle that all cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 
sent to this country shall, except under special 
conditions, be slaughtered at the port of ship- 
ment or debarkation.” 
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The request of this influential and repre- 
sentative deputation was that the existing 
restrictions should be made permanent, 
and this was the object of the Bill. Some 
of these contagious diseases had very 
peculiar characteristics. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia was difficult of detection, 
owing to the fact that it might 
long be latent without declaring 
itself. Sheep scab was also difficult to 
detect, and had done great mischief to 
our flocks. The main contention of 
stockowners was that, when every- 
thing was looking most _ satisfac- 
tory, and when they had every reason 
to believe that they were perfectly safe, 
the importation into this country of a few 
diseased animals might bring sudden ruin 
upon them. It was not reasonable to 
expect that men would invest their capi- 
tal and skill in cattle-breeding when they 
had torun such fearful risks. It had 
been contended in some quarters that this 
Measure was an attempt to introduce 


the principle of protection in favour of 
our cattle-owners, but he could assure 
the House that the Government had no 


such object in view. He should have 
thought that in these days no hon. Mem- 
ber would regard it as possible that the 
Government should take any steps that 
could be regarded as protective in the 
ordinary sense of the word—that was to 
say, that they would exclude foreign and 
colonial cattle in order to enhance the 
price of meat. The effect of the restric- 
tions upon the importation of live cattle 
had in no way raised the price of meat 
in this country. With regard to our 
existing position as respects disease, he 
would take the case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, which was one of the most 
serious diseases with which they had to 
contend. The figures for the last four 
months of 1890 showed that there were 
20 counties in which the disease existed, 
there were 119 outbreaks of disease, and 
591 diseased cattle were slaughtered, 
while 5,389 healthy cattle were 
slaughtered which had been exposed to 
infection by contact with the diseased 
cattle,and there were 66 cattle suspected 
but found to be free from disease. In the 
year 1895 there was only one county in 
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which disease existed, only one animal 
was killed, and that by order of the 
owner himself, and only 161 which were 
slaughtered in consequence of their 
having been in contact with diseased 
animals. This proved that the restric- 
tions which had been in force so long had 
been productive of enormous benefit to 
the cattle-owners of this country. So 
far as other countries were concerned, 
whether it was the colonies, the United 
States of America, or Argentina, there 
was no desire whatever on the part of 
the Government to interfere in an unfair 
or unneighbourly way with their trade 
with this country. But these restrictions, 
which the Government now proposed to 
make permanent, had been in force for a 
considerable time, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing that fact, the importation of meat 
into this country had largely increased. 
In 1880 there were 154,814 cattle 
imported from the United States of 
America, and 66,722 sheep. Since the 
restrictions had been imposed the num- 
bers imported had increased to 273,921 
cattle and 445,689 sheep, and with 
regard to the importations from Argen- 
tina, the numbers had risen in an even 
greater proportion. Those figures showed 
clearly that, while the restrictions pro- 
tected the stock of the home-breeders 
from disease, they were entirely con- 
sistent with a large increase in the 
imports of cattle to this country for 
slaughter. As to the provision of 
store stock, he was confident that there 
was no agricultural industry in this 
country so capable of development. 
Parts of this country and of Ireland 
were well suited for the purpose of breed- 
ing store cattle, which, by means of these 
restrictions, were protected from disease. 
He believed that the normal requirements 
of this country as regarded store stock 
could be abundantly supplied by the 
breeders of the United Kingdom if they 
had a fair chance and opportunity 
afforded them. No doubt the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen would tell them 
that Scotland felt strongly on this 
subject, and he was aware that 
some hon. Members who represented 
certain parts of England would declare 
that the measure would inflict great 
hardship upon those whose interests 
they represented. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The agricultural industry was so different 
in its character in different parts of the 
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country that no Measure would give 
equal satisfaction to agriculturists in 
all quarters of the country. Members 
opposite who represented part of Scotland 
and the Eastern Counties would no doubt 
refer to the importance and value of the 
importation of store cattle to farmers in 
those localities, but they were, after all, 
in a very small minority. That minority 
believed that these restrictions were 
injurious, but the vast majority of 
farmers in this country were interested 
in the protection of their flocks and 
herds from disease. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, with the full responsibility 
which attached to his official position, 
that he could not conceive a moment 
arising when a Minister for Agriculture 
would feel himself justified in exercising 
his prerogative to remove these restric- 
tions. It would be far better for the 
people in the towns where these cattle 
were landed if the cattle were slaughtered 
at once ; and if they knew that this was 
to be done they would make arrange- 
ments accordingly. When once the fact 
was recognised that these cattle would 
have to be slaughtered a great industry 
would be created ; slaughter-houses 
would be erected, a large amount of 
labour would be employed, and capital 
would be required. But if year after 
year the people went on hoping that the 
restrictions would be removed nothing 
would be done. They must make up 
their minds to the inevitable. The risk 
of removing the restrictions was so great, 
and the advantage to be obtained was in 
comparison so small that he was con- 
fident that if a Minister should strain 
his responsibility in one direction or the 
other it would be in order to save the 
herds of the farmer at home from 
destruction by disease. He did not 
propose by this Bill to restore agri- 
cultural prosperity, but he believed this 
was one of the ways in which they 
could do something to relieve agriculture, 
[ Cheers. | 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) whilst fully sympathising with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s wish, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
to stamp out disease, did not see that 
he had made out any case for obtaining 
the exceptional legislation for which he 
asked. The deputation of which he 
’ spoke was largely composed of Tory far- 
mers and county gentlemen, who desired 
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a policy of permanent, exclusive of 
foreign, store, and although the right 
hon. Gentleman disclaimed any Protec- 
tionist policy in bringing in this Bill, he 
could not absolve those who addressed 
him on that occasion, from such leanings. 
He was rather surprised also to hear the 
argument that this Measure was needed, 
because the great industry of breeding 
high-class cattle was dying away. All he 
could say was that ,in the district he 
represented at no time was its reputation 
in this respect higher, or the quality of 
the far-famed Black Angus better sus- 
tained. He was also surprised to hear 
the introducer of the Bill say that the 
exclusion of foreign stores could have no 
influence on the price of the home-bred 
article, for in his experience the exact 
contrary was the case, and it also was 
the fact that the vast development of the 
breeding industry had quite outstripped 
the power of production of home-grown 
stores, the price of which from the ex- 
pense of raising and feeding ran down 
the margin of profit on the finished article 
perilously low. The figures brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman showing 
a notable diminution of disease argued 
strongly to his mind that the powers now 
given him under the Act of 1894, were 
amply sufficient and he would much 
prefer that annual revision and con- 
sideration of these powers by Parliament 
should be retained. He would not like 
to accuse the right hon. Gentleman of 
deliberately shirking his responsibilities, 
but no doubt, as in the case of the Irish 
Coercion Act, it was much more con- 
venient to escape the annual worry and 
trouble of its reintroduction. He would 
not oppose the Bill, but he wished to 
utter a word of warning against pro- 
posals which when closely examined could 
mean nothing but Protection for home 
agriculture. 

*Mr. E. H. LLEWELYN (Somerset, 
N.): In speaking of the effect of disease 
imported into dairy districts said, it was 
difficult to imagine the injury inflicted by 
outbreaks of disease, which took place 
about the years 1872 to 1875, and even 
later. Those who had seen, as he had, 
the milk of from 20 to 50 cows, all one 
dairy, thrown away in a ditch morning 
and evening could realise what this meant. 
At that time if a farmer had a large farm 
of dairy cows it would have been far 
cheaper for him to have killed his stock 
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than to have kept them alive. Those’ 
who were, or had been, dairy farmers, 
knew quite well what he meant. If 
there was a recurrence of the disease now 
the few remaining farmers who were 
holding their own with great pluck and 
endurance would be swept away ; a re- 
currence of the events of ’74 to ’75,' 
would ruin the whole of the dairy 
interests of the West of England. It 
was impossible to calculate the cost of 
these outbreaks, because they not only 
affected the cattle but ruined the herds, 
and very often necessitated the restocking 
of afarm. In 1889, pleuro-pneumonia 
cost in compensation £69,738 alone. If 
they put these figures and these factd 
against the inconvenience that accrued 
to those farmers who depended on the 
importation of foreign cattle, there was 
no comparison at all. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman on behalf of 
the dairy farmers of the West of Eng- 
land—he thought he might fairly say 
throughout England—for the effort he 
was making to preserve this sole remain- 
ing branch of the agricultural industry. 
If men were to live in perpetual fear of 
these outbreaks the only ground of 
enterprise was removed, and that was 
confidence. 

Dr. TANNER said the representatives 
of Ireland felt bound to listen attentively 
to all remarks which fell from any re- 
sponsible Minister who spoke upon the 
question of agriculture. Personally, he 
could not help smiling when the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke about the good 
which would result from this Bill, be} 
eause he remembered that the foreign 
animals slaughtered at Deptford were 
employed as beef for the English Navy. 
The Minister of Agriculture had quoted 
statistics which any one could read in 
Blue-books, What, however, he ought 
to have done was to tell them what the 
Measure proposed to do. All he was 
able to gather from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, was that the Bill 
proposed to carry through pre-existing 
laws, that had in his opinion, been of 
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benefit. As the representative of an 
Irish agricultural constituency, he felt 
it his duty to endeavour to get from the 
right hon. Gentleman more than he had 
condescended to give to the House. As 
to cattle diseases he sincerely hoped that 
all the steps which could be rationally 
taken for the benefit of the consumer 
and producer at home, would be taken. 
Irishmen had had to bear great sacrifices 
in combating this evil. He hoped, 
therefore for the sake of his fellow coun- 
trymen, that the provisions of the Bill 
would be worked in a reasonable spirit, 
and would in no way be so applied as to 
embody any principle of Protection, a 
principle which operated in all ways to 
the disadvantage of the masses of the 
people. 

Cotonen LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, that whenever a measure 
was brought forward for the assistance 
of agriculture, a cry of Protection was 
raised in order to prejudice persons 
against it. He regarded the Bill—and 
in saying this he was speaking for a large 
number of agriculturists—as an honest 
instalment of justice from the Govern- 
ment to the agricultural interest. It was 
just such a measure as he should have 
expected from the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced it, and though the Bill 
might be viewed with diffidence by some 
persons, he believed the great majority 
of the farmers of the eastern counties 
would approve of it on the ground that 
it had been brought forward for ‘the 
advantage of the agricultural classes 
generally, and with a conviction that it 
would confer some substantial benefit 
upon them. He, of course, did not 
think that prosperity to the agricultural 
interest—and the question of the im- 
portation of cattle was one of no small 
importance to it—could be suddenly 
effected by one stroke of the pen, but 
this Bill was introduced with the motive 
of dealing with one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which farmers and cattle- 
dealers had to contend, and he believed 
it would be accepted in that spirit. 
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While he had no desire to enter into a 
discussion on technical points relating to 
the Bill, he felt bound to say that he did 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeen Jin thinking that the 
effect of the Bill would be to largely 
raise the price of cattle. Speaking for 
the farmers of the eastern counties, he 
thanked the Government for introducing 
the Bill, and for thus undertaking a task 
which their predecessors dared not 
touch. [Cheers. | 
Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS said, Scotland 
evidently wanted a Bill of the kind pro- 
posed no less than Englandand Wales, and 
‘evidence of this was given by the fact 
that Scotland was well represented on 
the deputation that recently waited on 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
when the Scotch representatives spoke 
out strongly on the matter. He had 
lately been travelling on the Continent, 
and, from what he had seen and heard 
there, he thought England ought to take 
some measures to permanently protect her- 
self from the introduction of foot-and- 
mouth disease from abroad. He was confi- 
dent the measure would prove beneficial to 
Great Britain and Ireland; indeed, he 
believed it would be of more advantage 
to Ireland than even to England. It 
would be cordially welcomed by ‘agricul- 
turists, and he hoped it would pass. 
*Ligzut.-GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) said, he had spent 
30 years in Canada, and had filled the 
position of President of the Board of 
Agriculture in one of the Provinces, 
Hence he knew something of the 
feeling of agriculturists in the Dominion 
on this question. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The Canadian agriculturists felt very 
strongly that this country had not 
treated them well or fairly in the matter, 
because they maintained that they had 
never had cattle disease in the country. 
They maintained, also, that the policy of 
this country in prohibiting the importation 
of live cattle had been practically a policy 
of Protection to the British farmer. 
It was felt by an ever increasing number 
Colonel Lockwood. 
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of agriculturists in Canada, and he 
strongly held that view, that importation 
of live cattle into Great Britain was 
practically stopped and the embargo 
would not be withdrawn, but some people 
both in this country and in Canada, 
were still living in a fools’ paradise, and 
believed that the prohibition would be 
withdrawn, and it was far better that 
the power should, once for all, be taken 
out of the hands of the Minister and 
it be definitely established as the 
permanent policy of the country, and 
enacted by Parliament that all importa- 
tion of live stock should be stopped, and 
he congratulated the President of the 
Board of Agriculture on having had the 
courage to come out squarely and bring 
in this Bill—and from his personal ex- 
perience in farming in Canada he knew 
there was far more profit to be made in 
Canada in fattening cattle rather than 
in breeding them to sell as store eattle. 
He believed that in the long run 
Canadians would realise this, and that 
this Bill would really be eventually a 
benefit to them, hence he strongly sup- 
ported it. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. 
Attorney General; presented accord- 
ingly, and read 1*; to be read 2* upon 
Monday next. —{ Bill 95, ] 


BOYNE NAVIGATION (TRANSFER 
BILL.) 


*Mr. HANBURY: This is a small 
local Bill, and one entirely of a non- 
contentious character. At any rate it 
is one of no Party character, as a similar 
one was brought in by my predecessor, 
Sir John Hibbert, last year. It is a 
Bill which I feel bound to bring in early 
in the Session, because it is to give effect 
to an agreement which was entered into 
by the late Government so far back as 
September, 1894. They were not able 
to carry the Bill through last year on 
account of the early Dissolution. Put 
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very briefly, the facts of the case are 
these. Up to within a short time ago 
the navigation of the Boyne was divided 
into two parts and in the hands of two 
separate bodies. The upper portion, 
which is about five miles long, was in the 
hands of the River Boyne Company, and 
the lower portion, about 12 miles long, 
was in the hands of the Irish Board of 
Works. Neither of those halves pay. 
The upper part incurred only a small 
annual loss. The other portion shows a 
deficit of about £115 a year in addition 
to the expenses incurred in the super- 
intendence of the work by the officials of 
the Board of Works, The River Boyne 
Company would have had toincura con- 
siderable amount of expense in order to 
keep their portion in repair, and, if 
something had not been done to meet 
them, the probability, the almost cer- 
tainty, would have been that that por- 
tion of the navigation would have been 
closed. The Government was unable to 
increase its responsibilities and take 
over a further portion of a line of canal 
which was not paying, and we were faced 
with the difficulty that possibly the 
navigation would be closed altogether, 
with, of course, serious detriment to the 
people of the locality. Seeing the 
possibility of the closing of the canal, 
some of the merchants of Drogheda 
and Navan, and the Drogheda Steam- 
ship Company, have formed a new 
company called the Boyne River Navi- 
gation Company, which was to buy 
both the share of the Government and 
of the Boyne Company. But a condi- 
tion of the arrangement was—they 
having a capital of £5,000 themselves— 
that the Government should contribute 
the sum of £3,000. An agreement to 
that effect was entered into by the late 
Government nearly 18 months ago, and 
I have introduced the Bill now in the 
hope of getting it through before the 
end of the financial year in order that 
the agreement may be given effect to, 
and that the money provided in the 
Estimates this year may be fairly paid 
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over in order to meet the expenses which 
have already been incurred by the Com- 
pany to which both of these portions of 
the old Navigation have been handed 
over. I believe it is a Bill whichis for 
the good of the public pocket, for I 
think we shall effect a distinct saving on 
this arrangement, and it is certainly for 
the benefit of the people of the locality. 
It is incumbent upon us to bring in this 
Bill because it gives effect to an agree- 
ment which has been formally entered 
into by the Treasury. I hope under 
these circumstances, that, at this stage 
of the Bill, there will be no opposition 
to it. 


Maneuvres Bill. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hanbury and Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; presented accordingly, and 
read 1*; to be read 2* upon Thursday 
5th March, and to be printed. —{ Bill 96. ] 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES BILL. 


*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : I desire to explain 
as briefly as possible the circumstances 
under which it has become necessary to 
introduce again a Bill in connection 
with Military Maneuvres. In 1871 a 
measure of this character was introduced 
and again in three subsequent years and 
lastly in 1882, and Maneuvres Bills 
have passed in each of those years. In 
1882 no advantage was taken of the Bill 
because the troops which should have 
taken part in the mancuvres were in 
Egypt at the time, and now for nearly 
20 years no maneeuvres have taken place 
on an extended scale in this country. 
What the reason of that has been it 
would be difficult in some of the years 
to say. Speaking generally of the period 
of eight or nine years from 1878, no 
manceuvres were held at home because 
the army was engaged in various small 
expeditions abroad, and for the last 
three or four years, a considerable body 
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of troops were in Egypt. 


{COMMONS} 
Since 1886, - can be put into. force are there. 
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on the other hand, the Exchequer has | joo be put in force within such limits, 
been. very heavily charged for the de-|and at such places as may be specified 
fence of forts and coaling stations, for|by Her Majesty by Order in Council. 
re-arming the army with small arms and | Notice of the intended Order in Council 
with artillery, and it has not been pos-| must be given to the local authorities 


sible to find the increased sum which is 
necessary in order to carry out man- 
ceuvres. 


} 


It has now been represented | wuvres. 


three months in advance of the period at 
which it is intended to hold the man- 
A petition may be lodged 


to the Secretary of State by the Military | | within 30 days of notice being given, by 
authorities that it is not only desirable | any person resident within the district, 
but necessary to return to the practice | | against the holding of the mancuvres, 


of holding from time to time manceuvres 
on a large scale. It is regarded by the 
Military authorities as absolutely essen- 
tial for the proper training of officers in 
the handling of large bodies of troops, 
for the training of the Commissariat 
and Transport Service, which are un- 
able to obtain that kind of training by 
any other means, and also for the troops 
themselves in order that it may be found 
possible to bring large bodies of troops 
together, especially in the case of Cavalry 
and Artillery. It is well-known that 


there are few stations in this country 


in which it is possible for large masses 
of Cavalry to be brought together, and 
that without brigading Cavalry, they 
cannot be properly exercised. I will 
not dwell further on the desirability of 
holding manceuvres, because it is well- 
known that the practice has been 
adopted in connection with all Conti- 
nental armies, as the first condition of 
securing military efficiency. Under the 
Bill which I now present to the House 
it has been decided to follow very closely 
the Acts that have preceded it, and espe- 
cially the Act of 1882. 
between this Bill and the Act of 1882 
consists chiefly in this, that while the 
Act of 1882 was limited as to time and 
place, and defined certain local limits 
within which mancuvres were to be 


held, and prescribed the period at which 


they were to take place, this Bill is not | 
so limited either as to time or place, but the troops and facilitate the opera- 


is brought forward as a permanent mea- | 


sure to enable manceuvres to be held 
from time to time when it is thought de- 
sirable. The circumstances under which 


Under Secretary of State for War, 


The difference | 








and such petition will be presented to 
Parliament. The draft Order will then 
lie upon the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament for a period of 30 days, 
during which time a Resolution against 
the Order can be proposed in either 
House, and if carried, will stop the 
draft Order. If, however, no Resolution 
is brought forward in either House, Her 
Majesty may make the Order without 
delay. The chief feature of the Bill is a 
provision for the appointment of a Con- 
sultative Commission, a Local Commis- 
sion as in previous Acts. The Lord 
Lieutenant of each county affected will 
be a Member of the Commission and 
will nominate two persons to serve upon 
it, and where a County Council is in 
existence, that body will also nominate 
two Members, while other Members 
may be appointed by the Secretary of 
State. This Consultative Commission, 
with the officer commanding the forces 
or some officer deputed by him, can go 
beyond the portion of ground on which 
forces can now be exercised. Forces 
can now exercise on unenclosed land, 
but it will be in the power of the Com- 
mission to authorise the use of certain 
portions of enclosed land for the exercise 
of forces, to settle the sources of water 
supply and to issue regulations for the 
protection of cattle or other stock or 


property. It is also provided that 
Members of the Commission shall attend 


tions. Within the prescribed limits 
therefore, the local Commission will 
have full powers to protect the interests 
of the localities, and by the establish- 
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ment of this Commission we. have every 
confidence: that everything will be done 
to properly safeguard those interests. 
Within the prescribed limits, tle Com- 
mission can authorise forces with arms, 
munitions of war and stores, to. pass 
over and carry out manceuvres upon any 
enclosed land, and to encamp, dig 
trenches or temporary works, to use pri- 
vate roads and supply themselves with 
water; but the Commission -has no 
power to enable forces to enter or inter- 
fere with any dwelling house, farm- 
yard, garden, orchard, pleasure grounds, 
park or premises attached to any dwell- 
ing house. There is also a reservation for 
fenced plantations. The Government re- 
cognises that in giving these powers to the 
Commission for the better furtherance of 
these operations, it is their duty to give 
full compensation for any damage done 
by the forces, and beyond that, having 
regard to the fact that the manceuvres 
will attract an immense amount of 
public interest, the Government think it 
necessary to take upon themselves the 
responsibility for any damage done 
by those who accompany the forces. 
With that object, Compensation Officers 
will be appointed by the Board of 
‘Agriculture, with the consent of the 
Treasury, who will accompany the forces. 
They are given full power to settle 
summarily with those whose property 
has been damaged wherever they are 
able to do so. Anybody who suffers 
damage by the passing of the troops or 
strangers over his land can either have 
the question of compensation - settled 
summarily by these officers, or can send 
in a claim within a week, and any com- 
pensation arranged by the Board of Agri- 
culture will be settled for, cash down, 
within a month. If it is found impos- 
sible in any particular case to settle the 
amount, we establish a Court of Arbi- 
tration consisting of three members, the 
first of whom will be appointed by the 
local body, the Consultative Commission, 
the second by the Board of Agriculture, 
and the third co-opted by these two, in 
order that there may be no difficulty in 
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settling differences of opinion. Powers 
are given to the Court of Arbitration to 
examine witnesses and decide the matter, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
the provisions in the Bill will be prompt 
and effective. Onthe other hand, we have 
found it necessary to introduce some of 
the clauses which were passed before to 
enable strangers. accompanying the forces 
to be kept under proper control, in order 
that private lands may not be overrun by 
unauthorised persons; and for that pur- 
pose magistrates have the power to deal 
summarily with such offences. The 
experience of those who have had to 
administer the Acts during previous 
manceuvres has been that all these pro- 
visions worked absolutely without fric- 
tion, and therefore we have been justified 
in placing them before the House. With 
regard to Scotland and Ireland, we have 
considered the question of Scotland 


and have come to the _ conclusion 


that the opportunities for manceuvres 
are not sufficiently great, 


and the 
open spaces not sufficiently convenient 
to extend the Bill to Scotland ; but 
in the case of Ireland, where it has 
been the habit to hold summer drills, 
which have been extremely popular, we 
have felt it would be undesirable that 
the localities which have benefited by 
the presence of large forces in the neigh- 
bourhood should be deprived of the 
advantage, and we therefore propose- to 
bring Ireland within the scope. of the 
Bill, in the hope that if not this year, at 
any rate in subsequent years, we may be 
able to have manceuvres of some sort in 
that country. The various provisions in 
the Bill will be worked by the Military 
authorities with the utmost considera- 
tion and fairness. Our desire in the 
measure is to meet local wishes and to 
see that the farmers, whether owners or 
occupiers, are fairly dealt with. As 
regards the composition of the forces, and 
the time of the maneuvres, I do not 
think I need say anything at thismoment, 
except that it is the wish of the Military 
Authorities to associate with the regular 
troops some of the auxiliary forces, and 
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some of the reservists, it is hoped, will 
join for the period of training, which, in 
the matter of time, will be so arranged as 
not to cause any interference with the 
harvests. The object we have in view 
is to enable the troops to be properly 
trained, and at the same time to carry 
out any measures which might be taken 
in such @ manner as to render popular 
military exercises, to which so much 
importance is attached for the efficiency 
of the Army. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.) ob- 
served that there was one matter which 
he would ask the hon. Gentleman to 
reconsider before the Bill was printed. 
In Ireland, the Lords Lieutenant of 
counties were to select the place for 
holding maneuvres, whilst in England 
that selection was left to a local com- 
mission. It should also have been left 


to local commissions in Ireland, for the 
Lords Lieutenant were generally large 
landowners, with little sympathy with 
the people over whose land the maneu- 


vres would be conducted. If the hon. 
Gentleman was desirous that the Bill 
should pass quickly through the House, 
it would be well for him to reconsider 
this particular provision. 

Dr. TANNER pointed out that Mili- 
tary maneuvres on the continent were 
carried out at a time of year when very 
little damage could be done to the land. 
He had been present at manceuvres both 
in France and Germany, and had 
noticed that every care was taken to 
cause the inhabitants of the localities 
chosen the least possible inconvenience. 
He doubted whether there were any dis- 
tricts in England or Ireland where 
maneeuvres could be carried on without 
injury to the interests of the occupiers of 
the land: He thought that in case of 
loss caused by damage, local people could 
best assess it, as in the case of damage 
caused by hunting. He therefore 
suggested that increased power should be 
given in the matter to the local autho- 
rities, and not so much to official 
authorities, who were subject to pressure 

Under Secretary of State for War. 
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from the Treasury. In Ireland his 
experience was that the people were by 
no means pleased with military mancu- 
vres, whatever some newspapers might 
say, having their own private ends to 
serve. They, of course painted every- 
thing couleur de rose. Military gew- 
gaws and glitter did not fascinate the 
poor Irish, and he hoped that the hon. 
Member who had charge of this Bill 
would induce the Chief of the Depart- 
ment which he served to relieve Ireland 
from the incubus of mancuvres. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk) was 
in favour of extending the Bill, because 
he thought its object was valuable. He 
saw no reason why it should not be . 
extended to Scotland. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
thought it would be admitted that large 
tracts of land were absolutely essential 
for Cavalry manceuvres. He did not 
object to any Bill which would enable 
Cavalry manceuvres to be carried out 
under conditions where officers and men 
would obtain the maximum of training 
with the minimum of national cost. In 
the Bill, as explained, however, he found 
no reference made as to what would 
happen in the event of common and 
lammas land being used in a similar way 
to private property, nor whether com- 
pensation was to be paid if damage was 
caused. He took a great deal of interest 
in the retention and preservation of 
what common and lammas lands belonged 
to our people in country districts; and he 
believed that they ought to be treated, 
if damage was caused to them, on the 
same principle and with the same con- 
sideration as private lands. He trusted 
that the damage to common and lammas 
lands, especially by repeated cavalry 
charges in wet weather, would not be 
overlooked by the military authorities. 
This raised, also, the important point 
whether it would not be of advantage to 
capitalise and consolidate the annual 
cost. of compensation and _ incidental 
expenses under the Bill, in order to 
enlarge by 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 acres 
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the best training-ground in the country— 
Aldershot. The ground there was too 
small for its present purpose, and he 
believed that if the military authorities 
had some continuity in their policy and 
in their arrangements of Aldershot, the 
ground would be better fitted for cavalry 
purposes than it was now. There were 
three Bills before Parliament through 
which it was proposed to appropriate 
300 acres of lammas and common land 
for railway, tramway, gas, and water 
works. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Bill would not earmark or permanently 
damage these lands to the detriment of 
the people’s recreative heritage. 

*CoLonEL WELBY (Taunton) did not 
rise to contravene the principles laid down 
by the Under Secretary with reference 
to military manceuvres, because he 


. believed them to be of great value to our 


Army. Most of our wars were small 
ones, but the time might come when this 
country might find itself face to face with 
the great continental system, the unit of 
which was the corps d’armée. Unless 
we could train ourselves to adopt the 
same principle we might find ourselves 
in the presence of a great danger. 
‘With reference to the remarks of hon. 
Member for Battersea, he believed that 
a few years ago, when the camp was 
first made, the land for miles and miles 
around could have been bought for a 
mere song, whereas now, owing to the 
population which had come into the dis- 
trict, it could not be purchased without 
the expenditure of a very large sum of 
money. It was commonly said that if 
you once make it known ‘that the 
Government was going to buy a large 
tract. of country, the price would im- 
mediately go up. At the present time 
there was more than one large tract of 
country which could be bought at a very 


-Teasonable rate—he might instance Salis- 


bury Plain and the down lands of Hamp- 
shire. If a Committee were appointed 
to look out for such land it could be 
seen that available tracts could be 


‘bought: on easy terms, he believed com- 
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petition would bring down the land to 
the real market price at the presen 
time. He only regretted that this Bill 
was to be made a permanent Act, ashe 
feared this would interfere with pur- 
chasing a tract of country for permanent 
use. 


CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham), 
in a maiden speech said, this was a sub- 
ject in whichjhe had had great experience, 
more especially in Germany, and he 
could testify to its enormous impor- 
tance in relation to. Military mancuvres. 
In Germany, where they expended large 
sums of money upon their army, there 
was nothing they grudged less than the 
two or three hundred thousand a year 
which they spent on mancuyres. He 
would point out that the enlargement of 
Aldershot only affected a very small 
portion of the British Army, and that in 
order to have it efficient, every brigade 
and every regiment ought to have man- 
ceuvres every year. The Army must not 
be kept cooped up in barracks, they 
must be manceuvred in the field and 
know the conditions under which they 
would have to meet the enemy. In 
Germany he had seen charges of Cavalry 
made without the slightest compunction 
over large tracts of cultivated land, the 
compensation costing £3,000. He 
hoped power would be given in every 
part of the country to acquire land for 
the Army. 


*Mr. BRODRICK assured the hon. 
Member for Battersea that compensa- 
tion for damage to land was not con- 
fined to private owners, but would cer- 
tainly cover lammas or public lands. 
In answer to another question he had 
to say that if a general desire was 
expressed by hon. Members for ‘the ex- 
tension of the Bill to Scotland, the 
Government would be glad to consider 
such extension. He hoped he would 
now be allowed to introduce the Bill.. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he should: like to 
know the. reason why Scotland was: not 
included in the. Bill, and he should do 
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his best to have Scotland included at a 
subsequent stage. . 


Conciliation (Trade 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Powell-Williams, and 


Mr. Attorney General ; presented ac- 
cordingly, and read 1*; to be read 2 
upon Monday next.—{ Bill 97.1] 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BI 


shae 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving for leave | 


to introduce a Bill to make better pro- 


{COMMONS; 


Diraputes) Bill, 

With regard to arbitration the pro- 
cedure proposed in this Bill was sub- 
stantially that adopted in the Bill of the 
hon. Member. The Government con: 
sidered that those who were placed in 
the position of arbitrators should have 
the power to call witnesses and to 
‘examine them on oath. It was not pro- 
| posed in this Bill to stereotype the Con- 
stitution of Boards of Conciliation and 
| Arbitration, as was done in the Bill of 
,the hon. Member; it was considered 





| that the parties to a dispute should be 


free to form their Boards in a manner 


vision for the settlement of Trade Dis- | acceptable to the two parties concerned, 
putes, said that, having regard to the) The hon. Member proposed that Boards 
fact that the Bill which was read a! ghould be composed of equal numbers of 


second time yesterday embodied many 
of the provisions of this Bill, and that 
there was a long discussion yesterday, 
all he need do was to explain briefly the 
differences between the proposals of the 
Government, and those of the hon. 
Member from Islington. 
urged yesterday to take an early oppor- 


tunity of putting before the House the: 


proposals of the Government, so that the 


House might have an opportunity of 


seeing them, of appreciating the dif- 
ferences between the two Bills, and that 
they might be able to refer both to the 
Grand Committee on Trade. The main 
variation was that the Government Bill 
proposed a mode of procedure in con- 
ciliation different from that adopted in 
arbitration. In conciliation they did 
not adopt the procedure of the hon. 
Member’s Bill by having examinations 
on oath with penalties for perjury. 
They considered that, when a matter in 
dispute was referred to a tribunal of 
conciliation, that tribunal should act, 
not by way of coercion, but by way of 
-real conciliation ; it should endeavour to 
get the parties together with the view of 
bringing the dispute to an end by friendly 
negotiation. They considered that to 
import into that branch or subject the 
pains and penalties that were in the hon. 
Member’s Bill would not help towards 
conciliation, but would be a bar to it. 
Mr. Weir. 


He was much; 


|both parties to a dispute; but the 
|Government considered that in many 
‘cases Boards of Conciliation might, 
| with the consent of both parties, be 
formed in a somewhat- different way. 
They thought it would be a blot upon 
their proposal if a Board formed ina 
different way from that proposed in the 
| Bill of the hon. Member came before the 
Board of Trade for registration and had 
to be refused simply because it was not 
in accordance with stereotyped con- 
ditions such as those laid down in the 
hon. Member’s Bill. It was proposed 
in the Government Bill that the Board 
of Trade, if it was appealed to by the 
| parties, might endeavour by negotiations 
to put them in a position to bring the 
dispute to an end, having regard to the 
fact that it possessed information with 
regard to wages and labour which might 
|influence one or the other. He knew it 
| would be said that the Board of Trade 
|coudd do that without legislation. That 
, was undoubtedly true. But the House 
| would see that the Board of Trade would 
be in a much stronger position to deal 
with such matters if they were em- 
powered to do so by legislation, It 
could not, for instance, be charged 
against them—as it might under existing 
conditions—that they were interfering 
with matters in regard to which they 
had no power. After the Bill was read 
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a second time it would be referred, with 
the Bill of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Islington, to the Grand Committee 
on Trade, and he had no doubt that 
between the two Bills a scheme would 
be formed by the Committee which 
would be acceptable to the House. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that to those of 
them who had sat in the last Parliament 
it was pleasant to see that some of the 
vessels which had been scattered by the 
storm in July had reached port, equipped 
themselves afresh, and were about to 
sail on another voyage. This Bill was 
one of them, and he hoped it would have 
a pleasanter and more prosperous voyage 
than the last. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had indicated the salient points in 
which his Bill differed from the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Islington ; and as 
between the two Bills, those who sat on 
the Opposition Benches were disposed to 
agree with the Bill of the Government. 
They hoped, however, that the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Islington would be 


fairly considered ; and that any valu- 
able elements it contained would be made 
use of by the Grand Committee in 
framing a perfect measure. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) was glad that the Government 
had introduced their Bill at the earliest 


opportunity. That which had been 
drafted by the London Conciliation Board 
and the London Chamber of Commerce 
had been introduced for several Sessions, 
and he was glad to hear that there was 
not much difference between their Bill 
and that of the Government. The Lon- 
don Conciliation Board attached con- 
siderable importance to the power of 
taking evidence on oath in cases of arbi- 
tration, but he agreed that as regards 
conciliation, it was not so important. 
Their experience in London led them to 
the conclusion that it was very desirable 
that there should be a permanent Board. 
The members got -to know one another, 
and a spirit of confidence and respect 
gradually grew up. He hoped, and in- 
deed had no doubt, that the Government 
VOL. XXXVII. [rourTH sERIEs, | 
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would take the Second Reading on an 
early day so that both Bills might go 
into Committee as soon as possible. 

Mr. W. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) considered that it 
would be well if the question of arbitra- 
tion were left out of the Bill altogether, 
as, in his opinion, ample provision was 
provided by the existing law for 
industrial arbitration. What was 
wanted was more machinery for bring- 
ing the parties to a dispute before 
a Board of Conciliation in a sort 
of friendly conference. Any Bill intro- 


ducing new provisions for arbitration 


would increase the existing difficulties. 
He congratulated the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the conciliatory frame of mind 
in which many of his friends found 
themselves on this question. During the 
past two years attempts had been made 
to set up machinery of the kind proposed 
by the Bill, and they were repeatedly 
opposed by the friends of the right hon. 
Gentleman, though the hon. Member for 
South Islington must be mentioned as 
an honourable exception. The Govern- 
ment might count on the assistance of 
the Opposition in rapidly carrying 
through such a measure as that now 
introduced. 

Mr. RITCHIE agreed with the hon. 
Member in the importance which he 
attached to the conciliatory part of the 
Bill. It was much the most important 
part, and the best results might be looked 
for from it. But the hon. Member would 
agree that where conciliation had failed, 
and both parties were desirous of arbi- 
tration, it would be a great pity if there 
were no machinery by which arbitration 
could be secured. The hon. Member for 
London University was mistaken in 
supposing that it was proposed to set up 
Boards of Arbitration ad hoc. The idea 
was to create Boards of Conciliation 
throughout the country for the purpose 
of dealing with disputes as they might 
arise. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
suggested that the President of the Board 
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as to the procedure adopted by the Board 
of Trade under his predecessor in the 
case of the great boot and shoe trade 
dispute. That was one of the most 
remarkable examples of assistance ren- 
dered in settling a trade dispute by a 
Government Department. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
that he welcomed the Bill as being in 
many respects superior to his own, 
[Cries of “ No, no!”] and any help which 
he could render to the passing of it 
would be readily given. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ritchie, Secretary Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, and Mr. Secretary Chamberlain ; 
presented accordingly, and read 1*; to 
be read 2* upon Monday next.—{ Bill 98.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND.) 

Tue. CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) asked for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Acts relating to 
Public Health in Ireland. He said that 
it was a non-contentious measure, and 
he hoped no objection would be raised. 

Dr. TANNER protested against the 
introduction of the Bill on the stroke of 
Twelve without a word of explanation. 
This was the first measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman had been able to 
introduce, and because it was an Irish 
Bill it was shot in at one minute before 
midnight. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
3rd March. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. : 
Mr. H. Broadhurst. 
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SPORTS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Margarine Act, 1887, and the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, 
and any Acts amending the same, and 
report whether any, and, if so, what 
amendments of the Law relating to 
Adulteration are in their opinion de- 
sirable. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of nineteen Members. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, rapers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report on 
the administration and. financial posi- 
tion of the several funds controlled by 
the Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, and of such other funds as may 
be administered by other bodies or per- 
sons for the relief of widows, orphans, 
and dependent relatives of Soldiers, 
Sailors, and Marines.—( Mr. Kearley.) 


ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS. 

Bill to facilitate the construction of 
Small Piers and Harbours in the 
counties of Orkney and Zetland, brought 
in by Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. James Baillie, and Sir William 
Wedderburn. 


Read 1*; to be read 2* upon Wednes- 
day, 18th March, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 99.] 


Adjourned at Five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 21st February 1896. 


WHEAT AND BREAD PRICES. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
who had given notice to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs when the 
Papers respecting the prices of wheat and 
bread would be ready, rose to make a 
statement, but, his attention having been 
drawn to the fact that the noble Marquess 
(Lord Salisbury) was not in his place, 
said that he would defer his question 
until Monday. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday, next, 
a quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 21st February 1896. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [20th 
February] to Standing Order 1338 :— 


And which Amendment was, in line 
2, after the word “Shipping,” to insert 
the words “or a Mining Association.” — 
(Mr. Tomlinson. )— 


Question again proposed, ‘“ That those 
words be there inserted.”—-Debate re- 
sumed. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, he now proposed to insert the 
words “ or mining or miners associations ” 


in lieu of his former Amendment. He 
hoped that the change in the phraseology 
of the Amendment would render it 
acceptable to hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, that he was satisfied with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Amendment in 
its present form. 
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Amendment amended, by inserting, 
after the word “ Mining,” the words “ or 
Miners.”. Words, as amended, inserted 
in the Standing Order. Standing Order 
further amended, by inserting, in lines 
3 and 5, after the word “trade,” the 
word “ mining.” —(Mr. Tomlinson. ) 


Motion. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

Resolved, That it is desirable that all 
Bills of the present Session to confirm 
Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, containing the Classi- 
fication of Merchandise Traffic and the 
Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges applicable thereto, be referred 
to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons. 


Ordered, that a Message be sent to 
the Lords to communicate this Resolu- 
tion and desire their concurrence.—/( Mr. 


Ritchie.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(TOTTENHAM) BILL.—{x. 1.] 


Read 1* and 24, and committed. 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Copy ordered, 


“ Of Monthly Comparative Statements of the 
number of Paupers of all classes (except lunatics 
in asylums, registered hospitals, and licensed 
houses, and vagrants) in receipt of relief in 
England and Wales on the last day of every 
week in each month of the several years from 
1857 to 1896, both inclusive.” 

“ And, of the number of Paupers (lunatics 
and vagrants included), distinguishing the 
number of adult able-bodied Paupers, relieved 
on the Ist day of January 1896, and the Ist day 
of July 1896, respectively.”— (M1 .T. WV. Russell.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 64.] 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


VICTORIA CROSS. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): On the Motion to 
go into Committee of Supply, to propose 
that an humble address be presented to 
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Cocoa 


Her Majesty praying that when she 
granted any title or honour to any of 
her subjects she would be graciously 
pleased to accompany the announcement 
with a statement of the services for 
which the title or honour was bestowed, 
as in the case of the grant of the Victoria 
Cross. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): To call attention 
to the state of affairs in the far East and 
move a Resolution. 


FOOD SUPPLY. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : To 
call attention to the inadequate produc- 
tion of food supply in the area of Great 
Britain in relation to the population, and 
move a Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE PERSIAN 


FU 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, if he can state 
to the House the reason for the opera- 
tions conducted during last year in the 
Persian Gulf by Her Majesty’s ships 
Sphinx and Pigeon ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamiton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): In consequence of 
quarrels between the Sheikh of Bahrein, 
who is under the suzerainty of Her 
Majesty, and other local sheikhs, the 
chief of the Ali-Bin-Ali, apparently 
supported by the Turks, established 
himself on the mainland at Zobara, 
opposite Bahrein, and about 200 dhows 
assembled there to attack Bahrein. In 
order to maintain the maritime peace to 
which the tribes are pledged Commander 
Pelly, of the Sphinx, was authorised to 
resist this demonstration provided he 
was satisfied that the dhows were 
assembled with a hostile purpose, and 
to liberate the Bahrein boats which 
had been forcibly detained. As the 
dhows after due warning refused to 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
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disperse they were attacked on Sep- 
tember 6th, and 44 were destroyed. 
On the following day terms were ar- 
ranged, and the peace of the Gulf 
re-established. 


COCOA BUTTER. 


Sir C. E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whe- 
ther cocoa butter is imported largely 
into this country from German and 
other foreign countries free of all 
duty, although containing as the prin- 
cipal ingredient in its composition the 
cocoa bean, which, if imported as a raw 
material for British manufacture, is 
saddled with a considerable duty ; and, 
in such case, if he can inform the House 
what is the reason for this preferential 
treatment of foreign manufacture and 
departure from the practice of the 
Customs in importations containing 
dutiable ingredients, such as alcoholic 
spirit, of levying duty upon that in- 
gredient ? 

*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The extent of the importation of cocoa 
butter is not accurately known, but 
there is reason to believe that it is about 
200 tons per annum. It is not accurate 
to say that it contains as the principal 
ingredient in its composition the cocoa 
bean. The cocoa bean is chargeable 
with a duty of ld. a lb. In the process 
of conversion it is estimated to yield 
about 50 per cent. of manufactured 
cocoa, which is accordingly charged with 
a duty of 2d. per lb., and the cocoa 
butter (which is a residuary product) is, 
in consequence of 2d. having been paid 
on the manufactured cocoa, admitted 
free. Inquiries have shown, however, 
that cocoa butter may still retain some of 
the essential qualities of the cocoa bean, 
and in that case the foreign manufac- 
turer who keeps his manufactured cocoa 
at home and sends only his cocoa butter 
here, obtains a fractionaladvantage over 
the British manufacturer. The question 
whether any readjustment should be 
made in the present duty on manufac- 
tured cocoa with a view to imposing 4 
charge on cocoa butter is a complica 
one and requires further consideration 
which it is now receiving. 
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CYCLING ACCIDENTS. 

CotoneL V. MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, (1) whether his attention has been | 
drawn to the case of the late Mrs. Gilkes, 
who was knocked down by a bicyclist in 
the parish of Long Compton, Warwick- 
shire, upon the 13th September last, and 
after lying unconscious for five days, 
died ; (2) whether he is aware that the 
bicyclist gave a wrong name and address 
to avoid identification, and remained un- 
known until identified by the Oxford- 
shire detectives upon the 9th December ; 
and (3) whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of devising means to prevent 
similar evasions of justice ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The answer to the first two 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. I may add 
that the offender remained at the scene 
of the accident for some time to render 
assistance, and that he was afterwards 
arrested through the ordinary police 
agencies, and in consequence, I am told, 
of a confession made by himself. He 
was indicted for manslaughter, but as he | 
had already paid £50 as compensation 
to the husband the prosecution was 
allowed by the Court to be withdrawn. 
Whether any means can be devised to 
facilitate the identification of offending 
bicyclists is a question of considerable 
difficulty which has been under conside- 
ration already. I shall be glad if any 
practical scheme can be suggested. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention had been called to the fact 
that one of the hon. Members for Essex 
was run down last week by a bicyclist | 
whose name and address he could not 
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get. 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, they were all aware of the unfortu- 
nate accident which befel a colleague of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Essex, 
and if any means could be devised for 
securing that the persons who caused 
such accidents could be identified and 
brought to account it would be most 
satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS( Battersea) asked, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the advisability of appointing 
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on roads on which cyclists frequently 
rode a number of young policemen [a 
laugh], as the local authority in London 
had done with distinct advantage both 
to the police and passengers. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, he would be glad to receive any 
practical suggestions from the hon. 
Member. ; 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) 
inquired whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see that the rules of the road 
as to foot passengers were observed. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
asked if the Home Secretary was aware 
that in Italy cyclists were licensed, and 
that the owner of the cycle was obliged 
to carry a number. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
was not aware cyclists in Italy were 
under any special jurisdiction. He would 
be prepared, with others more responsible 
than himself, to consider whether any 
means could be provided for securing the 
safety of passengers. 


TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 

Mr. W. F. D.SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) : I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether the Government intend 
taking any steps with regard to a Teach- 
ing University for London during the 
present Session ? 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The subject is under con- 
sideration ; and it is hoped that an early 
decision will be arrived at as to the steps 
which it is expedient to take. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether, on the personal 
request, on the 6th of November last, of 
four of the Chartered Company’s 
directors, and with the approval of the 
Commissioner of the Bechuanaland police 
then in England, or on what request was 
any, and what, arrangement made to 
place the Imperial armaments, and am- 
munition and military equipment and 
stores for the field, or any field guns, 
Maxims, or Gatling guns, then under 
loan to the Chartered Company, or under 
the control or custody of the Imperial 
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Bechuanaland police, in the hands of the 
Chartered Company or its officers or ad- 
ministrators; and, whether any, and 
what, armament of guns or military 
equipment was captured by the Burgher 
forces, and whether any of it has yet 
been identified as having belonged to 
either the Imperial or Colonial Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): In answering this 
and the next question I wish to say that, 
while I am anxious to give every infor- 
mation, I think the House will see it is 
desirable I should not be questioned as 
to the impending trial. When I saw the 
directors of the British South Africa 
Company on November 6 they did not 
make any request such as that mentioned 
in the question. Major Goold Adams, 
who I suppose is referred to as the Com- 
missioner of the Bechuanaland Police, 
held no position in that force and was 
merely present to advise on topographical 
details. As has been already made 
known, it was a feature of the settJement 
which I made between the native chiefs 


and the British South Africa Company 
that the latter should have the adminis- 


tration of the borders of the Protec- 
torate, and I told the High Commissioner 
to allow the Border Police to enrol with 
the Company and to sell to the Company 
any surplus stores or unsalted horses not 
wanted for the new Native Police. In 
pursuance of this arrangement Dr. 
Jameson appears to have purchased a fair 
quantity of miscellaneous stores, such as 
pants, putties, saddles, hats, &c., also 
two Maxims and two mountain guns, 
but no rifles or rifle ammunition. I 
assume that these four pieces of artillery 
were taken into the South African Re- 
public and fell into the hands of the 
Burghers. As the Imperial Government 
had no property in these guns at the 
time of capture, I have not taken any 
steps for their identification. 

Mr. HARRISON further asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (1) 
whether the territories (stated to be 
under the control of the British South 
Africa Company at the date of the in- 
cursion of an armed force into the South 
African Republic) extended to any area 
south of the 22nd parallel of south lati- 
tude, or northern boundary of the area 
declared by the Order in Council of the 


Mr. C. Harrison. 
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27th January, 1885, to be Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and to be bounded on the 
east by the South African Republic, or 
to any district south of the Molopo, for- 
merly the northern boundary of the 
Bechuanaland Crown Colony declared 
by the Proclamation of the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1885, to be British territory ; (2) 
whether the armed force was collected 
and concentrated in the southern part 
of the Protectorate north of the Molopo 
and the Crown Colony, and in the Civil 
Commissioner and Resident Magistrate’s 
District of Makefing in the Crown 
Colony, and in the town of Makefing, 
230 miles south of the 22nd parallel of 
south latitude, from whence the road 
starts and runs due east to Krugersdorp; 
and (3) whether, when such armed force 
issued, on Sunday, the 29th December, 
1895, into the South African Republican 
territories, the town and district of 
Makefing, and all the Crown Colony 
south of the Molopo, had become and 
formed, as and from the-15th November, 
in accordance with a Proclamation of the 
9th November, 1895, part of the Cape 
Colony, under the British Bechuanaland 
Annexation Act, 1895, and, at the date 
of the incursion, subject to the Govern- 
ment and laws of that country ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In reply 
to the first paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, I have to state that at 
the time referred to two areas south of 
the 22nd parallel of south latitude, vide- 
licet the trans-Molopo territory of Mont- 
sioa and the territory of Ikaning, had 
been placed, by High Commissioner's 
Proclamation, under the direct adminis- 
tration of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. No district south of the Molopo 
River was under the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion. I am advised that the second 
paragraph of the question falls under 
the category of questions which will 
have to be dealt with at the trial of 
Dr. Jameson, and which I am therefore 
unable to answer in this House. The 
answer to the third paragraph is yes. 


BURIAL’ RULES. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he is aware that, on the 
29th January, the Vicar of Blockley, 
Worcestershire, refused to proceed with 
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a Burial Service in the cemetery adjoin- 
ing the churchyard until Mrs. J. C. 
Reynolds, of Paxford, quitted the ceme- 
tery, stating that he made it a rule not 
to allow any person to be present at a 
Service at the grave who had not been 
also present at the service in the church ; 
and that Mrs. Reynolds thereupon re- 
tired under protest; and whether tho 
Vicar was entitled by Law to enforce 
such a rule ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am informed by the Vicar that no such 
rule as that alleged in the hon. Member’s 
question was attempted to be enforced, 
or is even in existence. A rule has, I 
am told, been in force for many years 
prohibiting the admission to the cemetery 
when a Burial Service is going on of 
persons not belonging to the funeral 
procession. Whether such a rule has 
legal validity or not, I have no authority 
to determine. 


LURGAN WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the Local Government Inquiry 
recently held at Lurgan, whether he can 
state what frauds, if any, were proven 
against officials, contractors, or other 
persons in connection with the supply of 
goods to Lurgan Workhouse, and whe- 
ther any steps have been taken in the 
matter by the Local Government Board ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : It has been found as a result 
of the investigation referred to, that 
certain deficiencies did exist in the 
workhouse stores, and that the Union 
had suffered considerable loss during the 
past few years by the removal or loss of 
articles of clothing, &c. There was, 
however, no direct evidence to show 
whether the late master and matron of 
the workhouse had been guilty of fraud, 
or whether the deficiencies were the re- 
sults of carelessness. These persons 
having ceased to be Union officers are 
not subject to penalties from the Local 
Government Board, but the Board have 
pointed out to the Guardians that they 
should consult their own solicitor as to 
whether there is evidence to justify pro- 
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ceedings being instituted by the Guar- 
dians against them. This matter will 
be considered by the Guardians at their 
meeting on the 27th inst. One of the 
relieving officers was proved at the 
Inquiry to have acted in contravention 
of an Act of Parliament by supplying 
goods to the workhouse, and he has 
been called upon to tender his resigna- 
tion. The Guardians have also been in- 
formed that, owing to the fact that stock 
of material and stores of the workhouse 
had not been taken by them in accord- 
ance with the regulations, they are 
largely to blame for the loss sustained 
by the ratepayers. 


BELFAST LOUGH LIGHTS. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN: I beg toask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the master mariners 
sailing to and from Belfast still com- 
plain of the inefficiency of the siren on 
Mew Island at the entrance to Belfast 
Lough ; and that in foggy weather the 
steamers are frequently in dangerous 
proximity to the Island before the 
sound of the siren is audible, and whether 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights will 
state what was the result of their ex- 
periments with reference to Mew Island, 
and if they have since done anything 
to improve the danger warning ; if not, 
what changes do they propose to make 
for the safety of the lives of passengers 
and seamen coming to and from Belfast? 

*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers Dovue.tas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s), replying in the ab- 
scence of Mr. Ritchie : Since the reply 
given on the 19th August last to a ques- 
tion on this subject by the hon. Member, 
the Board of Trade have received no 
representations on this matter. In that 
reply, the President of the Board of 
Trade stated that, as the result of the 
experiments referred to, the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights had recommended 
the establishment of a second fog siren 
at Mew Island, and that this recom- 
mendation had been approved by the 
Trinity House and sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade. The Commissioners 
of Irish Lights state that the new siren 
has been ordered, and may be expected 
to be in operation within three months. 
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LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to. the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware that, 
out of £40,000 voted by Parliament for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages in Ire- 
land, a sum of £132 15s. ld. was allo- 
cated to the Guardians of Carrickmacross 
Union ; and that, when the Guardians 
of Carrickmacross Union applied to the 
Board of Works for their share of the 
allotment, they were informed it would 
be paid after 50 years; and, if he will 
take steps to cause the Board of Works 
to hand to the Carrickmacross Board of 
Guardians £132 15s. 1d. 

Mr. HANBURY: The rule is that 
the capital sums payable to Boards of 
Guardians out of the Labourers’ Acts 
Grant of £40,000 are applied in shorten- 
ing the currency of the loans made by 
the Board of Works under the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Acts. This procedure has 


been followed in the case of the sum of 
£132 15s. 1d. allocated to the Guardians 
of Carrickmacross Union, with the result 
that the period over which the repay- 
ments will extend has been shortened by 
nine years. The Guardians were so in- 
formed on the 17th July, 1894. 


Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether any por- 
tion of the £40,000 (probate duties 
grant) which was voted in aid of the lia- 
bilities under the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Act still remains ; and, if so, how much ; 
and, whether, as Boards of Guardians 
cannot claim payments from said grant 
after 3lst March, 1896, he will recom- 
mend the Lords Commissioners of Her 


Majesty’s Treasury to authorise an ex- | 
| Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 


tension of the time? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A sum 
of £13,575 14s. 3d., portion of the 
amount mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the question still remains, and a 
recommendation to the effect stated in 
second paragraph has already been made 
by the Irish Government to the Trea- 
sury. The matter is still under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 
Mr. J. DALY (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if District Inspector 


Bain, Newcastle West, is still in Ashanti ; | 


{COMMONS} 
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is he drawing any extra pay as a Volun- 
teer with Sir John Scott’s expedition, 
and is he at same time drawing his pay 
as a police officer ; and, who is perform- 
ing his duties in Newcastle West during 
his absence, and who is paying his sub- 
stitute ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. Bain 
was granted two months leave of absence 
for the purpose of joining the expedition 
to Ashanti. He has not yet returned to 
Treland, but it is presumed he is on his 
way back. He will be allowed to draw 
his pay as a District Inspector whilst 
absent on leave. It is not known whe- 
ther he is drawing any extra pay as a 
volunteer on the expedition. His duties 
at Newcastle West are performed by a 
District Inspector who is a _ super- 
numerary awaiting allocation to a station 
upon the occurence of a vacancy, and no 
expense to the public is caused by his 
acting as locum tenens there. 

Mr. DALY asked if it was customary 
for the Constabulary Authorities to give 
a District Inspector two months’ leave? 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) inquired 
if there was any case on record of an 
English police official receiving leave for 
the purpose of going on a military ex- 
pedition ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR asked for 
notice of the latter. He believed that 
50 days was the amount of leave granted 
in the course of a year. Sometimes that 
was extended to two months, but the 
additional ten days were taken off the 
leave of the following year. 


FAIR WAGES CLAUSE. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 


Lord of the Admiralty whether he could 
see his way to suspend the alteration 
that he has lately made in the Fair 
Wages Clause in Admiralty shipbuilding 
contracts, until the House has had some 
opportunity of discussing and deciding 
the question at issue ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 


|George’s, Hanover Square): No, Sir. 


The wages clause in Admiralty ship- 
building contracts embodies verbatim the 
words of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, and till the House of Commons 
comes to a different decision, I.am not 
prepared to. go beyond the scope of its 
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decision. The hon. Member has himself 
strenuously contended that the addition 
by the Admiralty of the words “ current 
in the district,’ to the words of the 
Resolution, carries with it an obligation 
on the part of the Admiralty to take the 
scale of wages “ current in the district” 
into account in the award of a contract. 
He was unable to persuade his own 
colleagues in the late Government to take 
the latter course, which I, like them, 
consider wholly inadmissible. The in- 
sertion of the words desired by the hon. 
Member would only be a restriction on 
London firms, preventing them from 
competing on equal terms with the rest 
of the country, to the injury of the in- 
dustry on the Thames. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he 
would call attention to the matter 
subsequently. 


CHARGES AGAINST PUBLICANS. 


Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that, at the Petty Sessions 
held at Gorey on Friday, the 14th inst., 
three publicans, named Webb, Fortune, 
and Kehoe, were tried in open court for 
offences under the Licensing Acts, with 
the result that Kehoe was fined £2, and 
the cases against the others were dis- 
missed; and that, on the same day, 
another publican, named Pelan, was also 
tried in camera for being drunk and dis- 
orderly on his own licensed premises, 
with the result that Pelan was fined five 
shillings. (2) Who is responsible for 
having the case against Pelan heard in 
camera ; and if he can state why a dis- 
tinction was made between his case and 
the cases of the other three publicans. 
(3) Whether it is customary to have 
offences against the Licensing Acts 
heard in camera. And (4) whether he 
will direct an Inquiry into the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The first 
paragraph accurately sets forth the facts 
except that the date of the Petty Sessions 
was the 7th inst.,and that the case against 
James Pelan was not heard in camera. 
What happened on the occasion was that 
the case was taken out of its order on 
the application of Pelan’s solicitor and 
to meet his convenience; but it was 
tried in open court and not in camera. 


{21 Fepruary 1896} 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he has con- 
sidered, the question of supplying some- 
thing in the nature of a cheque book, 
where required, to any depositor in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, so as to 
enable such depositor, under sufficient 
guarantees against fraud or mistake, to 
pay at a moment's notice any debt or 
demand up to the value of his deposit ; 
whether he would be prepared to recom- 
mend the issue for this purpose of books 
of postal orders, each order having a 
counterfoil bearing the same number and 
stamp, or whether any other system 
would seem to him preferable; and 
whether, by way of experiment, he will 
supply such cheque books, or equivalent 
facilities, to the treasurers of small 
friendly societies who may keep no bank- 
ing account, and who wish to avoid the 
present liability to the expense of a tele- 
gram of withdrawal, or to the delay of 
two days ? 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been called to a scheme for Savings 
Bank Postal Orders, which proposes to 
empower the Post Office Savings Bank 
to issue in books of eight, at a charge of 
14d. each order, Savings Bank Postal 
Orders bearing .a face value of 10s., 15s., 
£1, or £2, payable to the depositor only 
on demand at any Savings Bank Post 
Office on production of his deposit book ; 
and whether in view of the statement 
of the late Postmaster General in his 
last Report that the system of with- 
drawal by telegram had met an un- 
undoubted want, efforts will be made 
to enable Savings Bank depositors, who 
are not prepared to pay the cost of tele- 
grams, to place themselves in a position 
of being able to withdraw on demand 
sums up to £2 at any Post Office in- 
stead of awaiting correspondence by 
post ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. The 
question referred to by the hon. Member 
for Canterbury has been carefully con- 
sidered, and the Postmaster General is 
not prepared to introduce any such 
machinery as is suggested for facilitating 
the withdrawal of deposits from the 
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Post Office Savings Bank. It must be 
remembered that the Post Office Savings 
Bank was established in order to en- 
courage thrift, and the Government has 
no intention of converting it into a 
banking institution. This answer will 
also serve as a reply to the question 
asked by the hon. Member for Ross and 
Cromarty. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether, 
seeing that depositors in the Post Office 
Savings Bank only receive interest on 
each complete pound which has been on 
deposit for a: entire month, he can state 
to what extent this system of computing 
interest, as applied to the six million 
accounts open, reduces the rate of 
interest below 2} per cent., the amount 
nominally paid to Post Office Savings 
Bank depositors 1 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has had a careful calculation 
made on this subject and finds that 
allowing for the circumstance mentioned 
by the hon. Member the average rate of 
interest actually received by depositors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank during 
the last three years has been £2 7s. 9d. 


Factory 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether a privately printed or officially 
printed postcard sent to a Foreign coun- 
try, with the Royal Arms impressed 
above the word “ postcard,” renders the 
recipient of the card liable to a fine ; 
whether he is aware that the fine is 
invariably imposed ; and, whether he 
will at the earliest opportunity take steps 
to have this rule altered ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The ordinary 
official Foreign postcard bears no Royal 
Arms and therefore no question arises. 
An ordinary official inland $d. card sent 
abroad with an additional }d. stamp is 
not liable to a fine. A private postcard 
sent abroad with a ld. stamp and bear- 
ing the Royal Arms is liable to a fine. 
The Postmaster General is not aware 
whether the Foreign post offices invari- 
ably endeavour to collect the fine. They 
should do so. It is not intended to alter 
the rule so as to allow persons manu- 
facturing private postcards to place the 
Royal Arms on them. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that a number of 
private postcards have been surcharged, 
on the ground that a minute asterisk 
had been inserted between the words 
“Post Card” on the address side, with 
a view to connect them ; and, whether 
he will give directions that the presence 
of this asterisk shall no longer subject 
the recipient of a postcard to a fine. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has no knowledge of -private 
cards having been charged on account 
of a minute asterisk inserted with a view 
to connect the words “Post” and 


“Card,” but if the hon. Member will be 
good enough to furnish him with a 
specimen inquiry will be made. 


FACTORY ACTS. 

Me. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether his attention has 
been called to the size and contents of 
the abstracts of the Factory Acts which 
have to be hung up in the factories and 
workshops ; and, whether he will consider 
the possibility of issuing a short official 
handbook from which extracts could be 
made by the inspectors suitable to the 
different factories or districts? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The abstracts of the Factory Acts have 
been most carefully considered, and, not- 
withstanding the great extension of the 
factory regulations effected by the Act 
of last Session, the contents have been 
so condensed as to embody the new 
regulations without increasing the size 
of the abstract. There are ten separate 
forms of abstract applicable to different 
classes of factories and workshops. I do 
not think it would be possible to have 
such a handbook as the hon. Member 
suggests, but several useful handbooks 
of the Acts have been published, and are 
available for use. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the question of introducing a 
consolidating Act. 

*Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
thought it would be very desirable to 
consolidate the Acts, but, in view of the 
possibility of some small Amendments 
being necessary in consequence of the 
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haste with which the last Act was 
passed, he certainly did not contemplate 
the introduction of a consolidating Bill 
just now. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS asked whether, 
pending consolidation, the right hon. 
Gentleman would do something to 
simplify the abstract itself, so as to 
prevent deputations of woodchoppers and 
other men waiting upon him to ask what 
they could do. 


*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, he had not had any difficulties of 
that sort brought before him, but if they 
were he would do what he could to 
simplify matters. 


SUNDAY POSTAL DELIVERIES. 


Sir BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if, in view of the 
desirability of lessening the Sunday 
labour of postmen, he will cause inquiry 
to be made in those places having a Sun- 
day delivery as to the convenience of 


delivering on Sundays only those letters 
and packets (except those posted abroad) 


which bear the word 
written above the address ? 
Mr. HANBURY : This is an arrange- 
ment which has often been suggested to 
the Post Office, but there are objections 
to its adoption. The Post Office has no 
legal right to withhold letters received on 
Sunday morning from delivery to the 
addressees merely because they are not 
marked “Important” by the senders. 
Letters can only be withheld from their 
proper delivery in due course of post at 
the request of the addressees, and when 
such request is made it must apply to all 
correspondence received, seeing that to 
divide the letters in order to send some 
only out for delivery and withhold the 
rest would not tend to diminish Sunday 
labour upon the whole. Apart from this, 
however, it is to be feared that the sug- 
gested arrangement might tend to frus- 
trate its own object, as there is little 
doubt that advertising persons who 
desired to call special attention to their 
circulars and to ensure their being 
opened would seize the opportunity of 
marking them “Important”—[laughter] 
—and posting them for delivery on Sun- 


“Important ” 
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day morning, and thus the number of 
letters received might be increased rather 
than diminished. [Cheers. | 


Sik BLUNDELL MAPLE inquired 
if the Post Office authorities were aware 
that in Belgium stamps were marked in 
such a way that letters bearing them 
could be held over the Sunday. 


Mr. HANBURY promised to make 
inquiry. 


MINERAL OILS. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether the at- 
tention of the Government has been 
directed to the importation into these 
countries of mineral oils of a very ex- 
plosive nature and of a low flash point ; 
whether he is aware that the American 
producers are not allowed to sell to con- 
sumers in the United States paraffin oil 
with a flash point under 95 or 100 F., 
while they ship to these countries thou- 
sands of gallons of oil at a flashing point 
of 73 F. and under, and which are sold 
among a class of people who are ignorant 
of the dangers of using this oil ; and, 
whether, in view of the loss of life which 
has taken place, the Government are 
prepared to insist that no paraffin oil 
will be imported into these countries 
under a flash point of 95 or 100 F. ? 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention has been drawn to the 
question of the importation of mineral 
oils. Iam not aware that the law in 
America with regard to the sale of these 
oils is that producers are not allowed to 
sell to consumers in the United States 
paraffin oil with a flash point under 95 
or 100 F., while they can ship to these 
countries oil at a flashing point of 73 F. 
and under; in fact, I am advised that 
the law as to flash point varies in nearly 
every State, and that in some States 
there is no law at all. To prohibit the 
importation of petroleum with a flash 
point of less than 95 or 100 degrees 
would be prohibitive of mineral spirit 
which is required in many industries ; 
but the question whether an amendment 
of the law in regard to flash point is 
desirable is one that will doubtless be 
carefully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee which I hope will be appointed. - 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether, in view of 
the difficulties attending the introduction 
of a workable scheme of State-aided 
provision for old age among the thrifty 
members of the wage-earning classes, 
the Government would be disposed to 
introduce during the present Session a 
Measure for encouraging thrift by the 
classification of paupers in workhouses 
according to merit, and the granting of 
out-door relief in deserving cases before 
savings are exhausted; and, whether 
the Local Government Board have in- 
formation that a system of pauper classi- 
fication according to merit has been, or 
is being, tried in any, and what, work- 
houses in England ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaApPLIN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
regulations as to workhouse administra- 
tion provide that the Guardians shall, 
as far as circumstances will permit, pro- 
vide for the sub-division of classes with 
reference to the moral character or the 
previous habits of the inmates, or to 
such other grounds as may seem expe- 
dient. In many workhouses it has been 
the practice, in determining to what 
wards inmates should be assigned, to 
have regard to their general character 
and conduct ; but there are some work- 
houses where a more distinctive classifi- 
cation as regards the aged poor has been 
or is about to be tried. I may mention, 
as instances, the Bath, Macclesfield, and 
Birmingham Unions. The subject gene- 


rally is receiving my consideration, and | 


I have recently had a conference with 
the several General Inspectors of the 
Board with regard to it; but I cannot 
hold out the hope that I shall be able to 
introduce a Bill this Session. 


*Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets Bow and Bromley): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
the expert Committee which the Govern- 
ment intend to appoint to investigate 
schemes of Old Age Pensions will be a 
Select Committee of the House with 
outside experts added, or how otherwise 
it will be constituted ; and, whether he 
can state what the terms of. reference 
to the Committee will be? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man. 
chester, E.): The Committee will be a 
small one, and, in the main, a Depart- 
mental Committee. The exact terms of 
reference are not yet settled. The Com- 
mittee will be asked to give practical 
guidance as to the lines which legislation 
shall follow. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that Clerks of Petty Sessions in Ireland 
are prohibited from acting as Poor Law 
Guardians or Members of Municipal 
Boards ; and, whether, considering the 
unanimous protest made against this 
disability at a meeting of the Petty Ses- 
sions Clerks held in Dublin some time 
ago, and in view of the fact that no such 
disability is imposed upon the permanent 
Civil Servants of the Crown in Ireland, 
he will consider the desirability of 


|removing this disability and restoring 


their civil rights to Clerks of Petty 
Sessions in Ireland. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Petty 
Sessions Clerks are prohibited from 
acting as Poor Law Guardians or Mem- 
bers of Municipal Boards under an Order 
made by the Lord Lieutenant in 1884. 
This Order was issued in consequence of 
complaints having been made that the 
Poor Law Guardianship interfered with 
the performance of the duties of a Petty 
Sessions Clerk, and because Poor Law 
contests in Ireland often assumed a 
political aspect and Guardians in their 
corporate capacity were often parties to 
proceedings at Petty Sessions. I am 
not disposed, upon the information at 
present before me, to recommend the 
withdrawal of the Order in question. 


HORNSEY MURDER. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether, 
having regard to the circumstances con- 
nected with the recent murder at Horn- 
sey, he will consider if it is desirable to 
offer a reward for the discovery of the 
murderer ; and, whether, in consequence 
of the conviction held in the locality in 
which the murder took place that there 
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is an insufficiency of police protection, 
he will take steps with the object of 
affording greater security to the inhabi- 
tants of that district ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I entirely sympathise with the object 
which the hon. Member has in view, but 
the difficulties of protecting country 
districts and houses situated with woods 
and fields behind them, as was the house 
at which this crime was committed, are 
so great that no force of police, however 
large, could guarantee complete security. 
The Commissioner of Police will, how- 
ever, not hesitate to apply for additional 
men for this locality if he finds them 
necessary. I am not prepared to depart 
from what has been the settled practice 
of the Home Office for many years past, 
to decline to offer a reward for informa- 
tion in cases like the present. 


TRANSVAAL. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : On behalf of the hon. Member for 
the Holmfirth Division of the West 
Riding of York : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, if he can 
state, approximately, the population of 
the Transvaal, distinguishing between 
Natives, Boers, and Outlanders. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I would 
refer the hon. Member to the Parlia- 
mentary Paper C. 7,633 of 1894, which 
contains the latest official information on 
the subject. According to the estimate 
given therein the figures are :—Trans- 
vaalers and Orange Free Staters, 70,861 ; 
British subjects ,62,409 ; other foreigners, 
15,558. In 1891 the native population 
was supposed to number about 650,000. 
The hon. Member is aware that the 
population of the Rand has largely in- 
creased since 1894, and that all the 
figures are subject to much controversy. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the trial. 
Could he inform the House whether any 
arrangement had been made as to the 
time of the trial ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : All ques- 
tions with regard to the trial should be 
addressed to the Law Officers. [4 laugh.] 


{21 Fesruary 1896} 
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Infirmary. 


GRAND JURY LAWS (IRELAND.) 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is his intention during the present Ses- 
sion to propose legislation to amend the 
Grand Jury Laws of Ireland, and to 
provide that the expenditure of the 
public county funds shall not be entirely 
in the hands of the landlords and their 
agents, without almost any representa- 
tive of the people who provide the major 
part of the funds now at the disposal of 
that bedy, whose responsibility ceases as 
soon as they are discharged ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, it 
was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment during the present Session to pro- 
pose legislation to amend the Grand Jury 
laws of Ireland. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he was aware that 
last July a Grand Jury was sworn on 
which there were 22 landlords and their 
sons and agents and only one representa- 
tive of the people. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) inquired whether, if it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
legislation this Session, he would give 
some time to the consideration of the 
question. They had been promised by 
both Governments a reform of the Grand 
Jury laws for 54 years. In 1842 Royal 
Commissioners recommended—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 
The hon. Gentleman is not asking for 
information. He is giving it. 


CARLOW COUNTY INFIRMARY. 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the infirmary of the county 
of Carlow is almost entirely supported 
by money voted by the Grand Jury of 
that county from the public funds at its 
disposal, and as there appear to be grave 
doubts as to whether the funds thus 
voted are applied in accordance with the 
law providing for and governing these 
institutions, and also as the accounts of 
this institution are not audited by a 
Government official, he will take steps to 
have the expenditure of these public 
moneys audited by a Government auditor, 
and see if the provisions of the law are 
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carried out ; and whether the incumbent 
of the Protestant Church in the town of 
Carlow has ex-officio any legal right to 
act as a governor of that body since the 
Disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must 
ask the hon. Member to defer this ques- 
tion until Monday next. 


Vaccination. 


BALLYVAUGHAN UNION, IRELAND. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has seen a Resolution passed by the 
Ballyvaughan Board of Guardians deny- 
ing altogether the statements recently 
made respecting the Ballyvaughan Union 
in the British Medical Journal ; and 
whether he will instruct the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector to make 
inquiries into the truth of the statements 
made ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
seen a copy of the Resolution referred to. 
An inquiry has already been held by the 
Local Government Board’s Inspector and 
it has been found that the statements 
made in the special report published by 
the British Medical Journal, are greatly 
exaggerated and in many important par- 
ticulars at variance with the facts. If 
the hon. Member should desire to read 
the Official Report I shall be happy to 
allow him to do so privately. 


ARMY AND NAVY MEAT SUPPLIES. 


CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether a large proportion of 
the meat supplied to the Army is chilled 
meat imported from abroad, and nearly 
all the oats provided for the Mounted 
Services are also imported ; if so, what 
is the difference in the contract price of 
these two supplies respectively, and 
have any reports been recently furnished 
regarding their respective qualities ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
or THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powetu 
Witurams, Birmingham, 8.) : Under the 
Regulations, supplies of refrigerated beef 
and frozen mutton to an extent not ex- 
ceeding 60 per cent. of the whole supply 
may be issued tothe troops. As regards 


Mr. C.J. Engledow. 
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oats, no question of origin is raised, pro- 
vided they are up to the stipulated stan- 
dard of quality. The separate prices for 
home and foreign meat cannot be stated, 
as tenders are called for for the com- 
bined supply within the regulated pro- 
portion. I may add that attempts are 
being made to extend the system of pur- 
chasing forage locally, and that the 
whole question of the supply of meat 
and forage is under consideration. 


CotoneL RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
a large proportion of the meat supplied to 
the Navy is chilled meat imported from 
abroad ; and, if so, what proportion does 
this amount bear to the meat supplied 
from home resources ; what difference is 
there in the contract price of the two 
classes of meat; and, have any reports 
been furnished regarding their respective 
qualities ? 


Toe CIVIL LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim 8.) : At Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Portland the meat supplied to the 
Navy is slaughtered in the Government 
establishments. With these exceptions, 
the supply of dead meat is made under 
contracts, in which the condition is laid 
down that no refrigerated meat is to be 
supplied. The points specified in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of the question do not, 
therefore, arise, so far as the Navy is 
concerned. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether, in view of 
the fact, as shown in the last Report of 
the Local Government Board, that the 
percentage of unvaccinated children has 
grown in the Metropolis from 8:8 in 
1872 to 18-4 in 1892, and in the rest of 
England from 4:5 in 1872 to 143 in 
1892, he can state when the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
appointed as long back as 1889, will be 
published ; and, whether he will exer- 
cise his influence to hasten the pub- 
lication ¢ 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I stated on Tuesday 
last that the Royal Commission on Vac- 
cination were engaged in the considera- 
tion of their Report, and hope to present 
it before long. I attach great import- 
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ance to the Report being published at 
the earliest date possible, and the Com- 
missioners have already been made aware 
more than once of my views on the 
subject. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether any steps have yet been 
taken to establish a sub-post office at 
Finnor, county Westmeath, the appli- 
cation for which his predecessor promised 
to favourably consider ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
is, I believe, aware that authority was 
given, in accordance with the late Post- 
master General’s promise, for establishing 
a post office at Finnor. But the au- 


thority was cancelled from the inability 
of the Department to secure the services 
of a competent postmaster at the ordinary 
rate of payment. 


HOUSING WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND). 


*Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it has 
been the practice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland to require local 
authorities, who have acquired land 
under Section 57, Sub-section 1, 
of The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, specifically for the 
purpose of Part III. of that Act, to 
obtain the consent of the Treasury, under 
Section 57, Sub-section 3, to the appro- 
priation of the land for the purpose for 
which it has been acquired ; and what 
the result of the correspondence between 
the Departments entered on with a 
view to assimilate the practice in Ireland 
with that in England, where no such 
consent is considered necessary, has 
been ? 

*The Hon. MemBer further asked the 
Attorney General for Ireland, whether, 
in his proposed Bill to amend The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, so far as relates to Towns Com- 
missioners in Ireland, he will make it 
clear that Towns Commissioners have the 
same powers of acquiring land compul- 
sorily under Part ITI. of the Act as other 
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local authorities, doubts having been 
expressed as to whether under the Act 
as it stands they have such powers ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Jonn Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has requested me to 
answer this question in connection with 
that numbered 42 addressed to myself. 
In reply to the first of the hon. Member’s 
questions, I have to say that the practice 
in Ireland is as stated therein, and that 
the correspondence referred to has not 
resulted in assimilating the Irish to 
the English practice. In the Bill which I 
hope to introduce I shall endeavour to 
effect that object, as well as clear up the 
doubts referred to in the hon. Member’s 
second question. 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF IRELAND 

Mer. J. P. FARRELL ‘iin, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the defective passenger-traffic 
arrangements on the Mayo Branch of 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland ; whether he is 
aware that at present there are only 
two ordinary trains per 24 hours run 
each way on that part of the Midland 
system ; and, is it within the power of 
the Board to compel the Company to 
run three trains, as on the main lines of 
their system ; and, if so, will such power 
be enforced ? 

*Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS : The Board 
of Trade have communicated with the 
Company, and are informed that it is 
not correct that only two ordinary trains 
run each way per 24 hours, as there are 
four down trains and the Limited Mail 
in addition—making five—and three up 
trains with the Limited Mail in addition 
making four. Any question of inadequate 
facilities is for the Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS. 
*Mr. L. R. HOLLAND: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, in considering designs of tor- 
pedo - boat destroyers, the Admiralty 
attach importance to securing the speed 
required with the minimum horse-power ; 
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and whether they also attach importance 
to'a minimum displacement, and in 
ordering torpedo -boat destroyers last 
year stipulated that the displacement 
should not exceed 300 tons; and, if so, 
whether an increased horse-power and 
an increased displacement afford a reason 
for a higher price being paid to secure 
the same conditions of speed ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: The inference implied in 


Delagoa Bay 


the question is not admitted ; but it is| 


impossible to enter into so highly a tech- 
nical matter in the form of a question 
and answer, and I suggest to my hon. 
Friend that, if the past controversy 
between Mr. Yarrow and the Admiralty 
is still to occupy the time of the House, 
he should seek an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it when Members of the late 
Government who were responsible in 
the matter can reply, and when other 
builders of torpedo-boat destroyers can 
have their version of the transaction 
in question placed before the House. 
[* Hear, hear !”] 


HYDE PARK DISTURBANCES. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in reference to the 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Is not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
is a very general feeling that an altera- 
tion of the Regulations is required ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
That is a question which I am|(perfectly 
ready to consider. 


COAL MINES INSPECTION. 

Mr. DAVIDTHOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether,having 
regard to the promise made by his pre- 
decessor, he is now prepared to appoint 
sub-assistant inspectors from among the 
ranks of practical workmen to assist the 
present inspectors of coal mines in the 
discharge of their duties ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The only statement which, so far as I 
am aware, was made by my predecessor 
in regard to this matter was in answer 
to a question of the hon. Member, and 
was to the effect that assistant inspectors 
had been appointed from among men 
who had had practical experience as 
workmen, but that he could give no 
pledge as to the future. I am not pre 
pared to create a new class of sub- 
assistant inspectors, but. the claims of 


recent disturbances in Hyde Park, caused | candidates with practical experience will 


by the exhibition of certain Catholic|always be carefully considered by me, 


emblems, whether proceedings cannot be | 


taken at Jaw to prevent an offensive 
exhibition, calculated to provoke a con- 
siderable class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
to a breach of the peace ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Procedings can only be taken for viola- 
tions of the Regulations contained in the 
Parks Regulation Act, 1872, and the 
rules made thereunder. The police con- 
sidered that, in the case of the meeting 
last Sunday, there was no such violation; 
but if any persons consider that the 
meeting was an indecent or disorderly 
or unlawful meeting within the meaning 
of the Rules, or that they were wilfully 
annoyed within the meaning of the Regu- 
lations, by the use made of the parks, it 
is open to them to apply for a summons, 
and the police will afford them every 
proper assistance. Nothing further can 
be done without an alteration of the 
Regulations which govern the use of 
the park, and which are made by the 
Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings. 

Mr. L. R. Holland. 





provided that they are also possessed of 
the necessary theoretical knowledge and 
other requirements. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the jurists 
appointed more than six years ago to 
adjudicate on the claims of the bond- 
holders and others in connection with 
the Delagoa Bay Railway have come to 
any decision ; whether he will now state 
the real cause of delay ; and, whether 
any representations have been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government regarding 
the intolerable procrastination in com- 
ing to a decision, and to the loss and 
misery caused thereby to the parties 
interested. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The Award of the Arbitrators in 
the case of the Delagoa Bay Railway 
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West Riding of 


has not yet been given. The Court will 
meet at Berne on the 24th instant to 
commence the discussions preliminary to 
a decision, which, it is believed, will not 
be much longer delayed. The proceed- 
ings have been prolonged in consequence 
of the voluminous documents which have 
been laid before the Tribunal and the 
necessary preparation of translations. 
There has been no procrastination on 
the part of the Arbitrators. The delays 
which have taken place have been 
agreed to by all the parties concerned. 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the 
Tribunal. 


CAVALRY BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 
Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, if he is aware that four deaths 
have recently occurred in the Cavalry 

Barracks, Dublin, from typhoid fever ; 
and whether any official directions have 
been given for the sanitary improvement 
of the quarters in which those outbreaks 
are constantly recurring ? 

*THoeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Guildford, Surrey): I regret to say that 
several cases of enteric fever, of which 
three have proved fatal, have occurred 
among the cavalry stationed at Island 
Bridge Barracks, Dublin. Immediately 
this outbreak of disease was known at 
the War Office steps were taken to 
ascertain the cause. Careful investiga- 
tion was made locally, and Sir Charles 
Cameron made a searching inquiry. A 
sanitary expert was sent over from 
London. All improvements _repre- 
sented by the experts to be immediately 
desirable were at once ordered to be 
carried out, and the Secretary of State 
is considering whether, in view of the 
facts disclosed, it may not be expedient 
to find some other site for the barracks 
rather than spend a large sum in im- 
proving their condition. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (SCOTLAND.) 
*Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the Gov- 
ernment propose to bring forward any 
Measures this Session to simplify or con- 
solidate the administration of secondary 
and technical education in Scotland ? 
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*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The matters 
referred to in the question of the hon. 
Member are now under consideration, 
with the view of determining whether 
any changes in the present regulations 
are desirable ; but there is no intention 
of proposing legislation on, the subject 
during the present Session. 


SARK AND GUERNSEY TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
what would be the cost of constructing 
the Sark-Guernsey cable; what is the 
distance between the two places; whe- 
ther he has enough surplus cable in 
stock to lay this line ; what answer was 
given to the large and influential Peti- 
tion presented from the people of the 
Channel Islands in favour of construct- 
ing the cable, and has he any objection 
to lay the Petition upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The cost of the 
cable, including the expense of laying, 
is estimated at £1,350. There would 
also be some expense for land wires, in- 
struments, &c. About 7} miles of cable 
would be required. The Post Office 
has sufficient cable in hand for the pur- 
pose. The receipt of the Petition was ack- 
nowledged at the time, but no full reply 
has hitherto been sent. I have no ob- 
jection to lay the Petition on the Table. 
But the course is most unusual, and 
would be most inconvenient if it were 
generally resorted to. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
SCHOOLS. 

*Mr. J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education if his attention has been 
drawn to the statements that the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who reported ‘upon 
the Secondary Schools of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, reported upon de- 
partments of schools which he is alleged 
never to have seen; if he has himself 
made any inquiries into such statements, 
and has satisfied himself that the Assis- 
tant Commissioner did make proper 
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examinations before reporting, and if the 
organisation of the Department over 
which he presides makes any provision 
for redress to teachers whose reputation 
is unjustly assailed ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): This matter is 
not within the province of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. They 
have no knowledge of the matters re- 
ferred to in the question other than 
that derived from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation. The Committee of Council have 
no power to order any Inquiry, nor have 
they any jurisdiction over the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was nota fact that grave dissatisfac- 
tion had been caused by the Report in 
question, and whether he would not 
reconsider his decision with a view to 
making some inquiry which would give 
satisfaction to the parties aggrieved, or 
suggest some method by which they 
could obtain the satisfaction to which 
they were entitled ? 

Sir J. GORST replied that he had no 
oficial information on the subject. He 
had heard privately that such dissatis- 
faction existed, but, as he had said, the 
Committee of Council had no power to 
make such an Inquiry, nor did he think 
they could exercise such power without 
an Act of Parliament conferring it. 

*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
that, as Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission, perhaps he might be allowed to 
say that Mr. Laurie was appointed by 
the Commission upon evidence which 
satisfied the Members at the time as to 
his experience and ability. He now 
understood that Mr. Laurie was pre- 
paring a full Report in reply to the 
charges that had been made against his 
Report, and he thought it was only fair 
that, until that Report was received and 
published, it should not be assumed that 
the charges were well founded. [‘ Hear, 
hear.” 

*Mr. FLANNERY asked whether the 
Royal Commission had power to declare 
that the Report of Mr. Laurie should be 
withdrawn, if they were of opinion that 
it should be withdrawn ? 

*Mr. BRYCE said that, if he might be 
allowed to answer that question, he 


Mr. J. Fortescue Flannery. 
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might say that, the Royal Commission 
having reported to Her Majesty, had now 
ceased to exist, and could therefore take 
no action. 


COUNTY COURT FEES (IRELAND). 

*Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther it is the case that arrangements are 
being made to increase the stamp duties 
payable by litigants in County Courts in 
Ireland ; and, if so, what the reasons 
are for such a step ? 

Mr. HANBURY : In consequence of 
the discovery of serious irregularities in 
the practice as regard fees in Irish 
County Courts, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland recently appointed a Committee 
to revise and codify the former schedule 
of fees and frame improved regulations, 
His Lordship informed the Teasury that 
he could not hold out any expectation of 
a considerable increase in the total yield 
as a consequence of such revision. 

*Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Arising 
out of that answer, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the fact 
that the stamp duties in Irish County 
Courts were nearly doubled in the year 
1877, and whether he will undertake 
that they will not now be further in- 
creased without first giving an oppor- 
tunity for having the matter discussed in 
the House of Commons? 

Mr. HANBURY: When the Com- 
mittee of County Court Judges, who are 
considering the matter, make their 
report, I will communicate with the hon. 
Member with the view of meeting his 
wishes, if posssble. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the negotiation with 
France as to Newfoundland has reached 
a stage at which any statement can 
properly be made with regard to it? 
Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have recently agreed with the 
French Government to renew, during 
the approaching season, the modus 
wivendi of 1890, relating to the lobster 
fisheries on the Treaty coast of New- 
foundland. No negotiations are at 
present proceeding in regard to the 
general question of the French fishery 
rights. 
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LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 
Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he proposes to 
make an inquiry into the case of light- 
house keepers, who allege that they are 
underpaid and overworked, and who 


have petitioned the proper authorities | 


on various occasions during the last few 
years ¢ 

*Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: The ques- 
tion whether some improvement should 
not be made in the position of light 
keepers has been under the consideration 
of the Board of Trade ; but they do not 
see their way to come to a final decision 
until the Committee at present inquiring 
into the Mercantile Marine Fund have 
made their Report. 


ci] 
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ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if the post office in Enniskillen has 
recently been reported to the sanitary 
authority as in an unsanitary condi- 
tion ; and, if it is the intention of the 
Department still to continue the use of 
these premises for the post office there ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I must ask the 
hon. Member to postpone his Question, 
and allow reasonable time for making 
inquiries. 


COLWYN BAY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the applica- 
tion of the Colwyn Bay Urban District 
Council for powers under Section 33 of 
The Local Government Act, 1894, with 
reference toallotments and local charities ; 
whether he is aware of the delay that 
occurred in dealing with the application ; 
and, whether he will give the matter his 
attention ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : With regard to the 
question of allotments, the Board are 
awaiting a reply to a letter which they 
addressed to the Urban District Council 
on the 12th November last, asking for 
certain information with regard to their 
proposal. On the 8th of this month the 
Board reminded the District Council 
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that they had not received the informa- 
tion asked for. No reply has, as yet, 
been received by the Board. With 
respect to charities, the Board on the 
18th instant received certain informa- 
tion for which they had applied in 
December last, and, subject to the con- 
currence of the Charity Commissioners, 
the Board are prepared to issue the 
Order applied for. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COM- 
MISSIONER. 

Mr. W. MORRISON (York, W.R., 
Skipton): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether Mr. A. P. Laurie 
was appointed to the post of Assistant 
Commissioner to the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education on the recom- 
mendation of the Education Depart- 
ment, or by the Royal Commissioners ? 

Sir J. GORST: Mr. Laurie’s appoint- 
ment was not made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Education Department, but 
by the Royal Commissioners. 


PRISON COMMISSIONERS (SCOTLAND), 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
called to the Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Prison Commissioners for Scot- 
land, in which it is stated that as 
regards the few female convicts still in 
custody (28 in all) many of them are old 
women, more fit for treatment in a poor 
house than in an institution for inflict- 
ing penal servitude; whether he has 
made any inquiry into the matter ; and 
whether any steps are to be taken for 
transferring these women from the 
prison to the poor house ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
referred to by the hon. Member. I may 
mention that the procedure in the case of 
convicts in Scottish Prisons is the same 
as that followed by the Home Office, 
namely, that each case is, on medical or 
other grounds, brought before the 
Secretary for Scotland from time to time 
for consideration as to revision of sen- 
tence. I have made inquiry and am 
informed by the Prison Commissioners 
that by the operation of the ordinary law 
and existing procedure, the number of 28 
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mentioned in the question has now fallen 
to 20. The Secretary for Scotland con- 
siders, therefore, that these cases are 
properly dealt with under the present 
procedure. 


H.M.S. EDGAR. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
provision will be made for the widows 
and orphans of the 48 men who lost 
their lives in November last through the 
foundering of a boat of H.M.S. Edgar ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The widows and children of 
the men who lost their lives through the 
foundering of the boat of Her Majesty’s 
ship Edgar will receive the usual pensions 
and allowances fixed by the regulations 
for such sad occurrences. So far as is 
known at present only four of the men 
left widows or children. 

Mr. WEIR: Some of the sailors had 
mothers and sisters dependent on them, 
and I should like to know whether their 
cases will be considered ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY: The question generally will 


be considered in the same way as other 


cases arising from loss of life. The 
recommendations lay down the scale 
precisely. 

Captain BETHELL asked whether 
the Admiralty proposed to bring this 
case more especially under the considera- 
tion of those who administered the Green- 
wich Hospital or the various other funds 
which could be devoted to such purposes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : No decision has been taken 
with regard to that. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury when the Supplementary 
Estimates will be circulated ? 
*Mr. HANBURY said, that in all 
probability the Supplementary Estimates 
would be circulated on Monday. 


LAND LEGISLATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can give any in- 
formation as to the average prices of agri- 


The Lord Advocate, 
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cultural produce and cattle in Ireland 
for the first three years of the working 
of the Land Acts of 1881 and 1887 re- 
spectively, and also for the year 1895? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
making inquiries into this matter in 
consequence of a Notice of Motion which 
the hon. Gentleman had already placed 
on the Paper for Tuesday next. Perhaps 
he will repeat the question on Monday. 

Mr. J. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, if he can say what 
day the Irish Land Bill will be intro- 
duced; and, is it his intention to 
endeavour to pass the Bill in time to 
relieve the judicial tenants whose rents 
fall due upon Ist May, 1896 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J.|Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) : No date can be fixed at present, 
but due notice will be given when the 
time comes round for my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Gerald Balfour) to 
introduce the Bill. As I understand the 
second paragraph of the question, the 
hon. Member seems to be under a misap- 
prehension, No revision of judicial rents 
can come into operation until next year 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could tell the House approximately the 
date when the Government intended to 
introduce the Bill? He presumed the 
Government intended to introduce it 
before Easter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: We earnestly desire to intro- 
duce it before Easter, but, unfortunately, 
this year the Supplementary Estimates 
are very heavy, and I should not like to 
give a pledge about the introduction of 
any Bill until Isee what treatment the 
Estimates receive. 

*Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that, in consequence of the com- 
munications that passed between the 
Chief Secretary and the Land Commis- 
sion at the close of the year, and the 
statement then made by ;Mr. Justice 
Bewley, a large number of tenants in 
Ireland who were at present entitled to 
enter the Court to have their rents 
revised refrained from doing so in an- 
ticipation of this Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Member is well 
aware, that does not make any difference 
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as to the period in which the new rents 
can be paid. Even if the tenants had 
used their right to go into Court last 
year, that would not have hastened by 
an hour the period at which any revised 
rent would have become due. 

Mr. DALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had received represen- 
tations from all parts of Ireland as to 
the urgency of the Land Bill for Ireland ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY: I have not received such re- 
presentations, but I am well aware that 
there is a very strong feeling in Ire- 
land on the subject. 


Duration of 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 

Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 
leave to bring in a Bill for shortening 
the duration of speeches in the Commons 
House of Parliament. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
said, he would briefly state the reasons 
why he submitted the House should 
take the somewhat unusual course of not 
giving leave to introduce the Bill. The 
Bill was one of an unprecedented nature. 
It proposed to interfere with the 
privileges and powers of this House in 
a manner which had never been equalled 
even by the most despotic monarch in 
the history of their country. The object 
which the hon. Member had in view 
could be attained by the House passing 
a Standing Order, which would have the 
same effect as that which he proposed to 
enact by law. If an Act of Parliament 
was broken in this House he was not 
aware that the Speaker had any power 
inherent in him to compel its observance. 
An Act of Parliament was a brutum 
Julmen unless it was accompanied with 
pains and penalties, and he took it that 
Mr. Speaker could not enforce them. If 
an hon. Member chose to go on speaking 
beyond the time proposed in the Bill, 
he doubted whether the Speaker could 
order him to sit down as he could under 
a Standing Order to that effect. It 
would therefore be a question of a 
magistrate and pains and penalties. 
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They did not want anything of that 
kind in this House. Again, supposing 
such an Act to pass, and they wanted to 
alter it? Instead of altering it as they 
could a Standing Order, they would have 
to ask the permission of the Monarch 
and the House of Peers. They ought 
not to discuss such a Bill, and they 
ought not to allow it to be brought in. 

Masor RASCH submitted that if his 
hon. Friend was right, then Mr. Speaker 
Peel and the House over which he pre- 
sided was wrong, for a Bill of precisely 
the same character was brought in and 
its First Reading agreed to. He 
would venture to suggest that perhaps 
his hon. Friend had opposed this Bill 
because he was not aware that such a 
Bill had been introduced during the 
interregnum which took place in his Par- 
liamentary service, by reasons over which 
he had no control, between the time when 
he represented Stockport and the borough 
which he now so ably represented. It 
wculd be improper for him to go into the 
details of the Bill, and he would only 
remind hon. Members that in the Bill to 
which he had already referred there was 
a clause that assimilated its procedure 
to the House of Clerical Convocation. 
He was aware that his hon. Friend was 
a well-known speaker at those assemblies, 
and therefore it was possible that because 
that clause had been omitted from his 
Bill, his hon. and learned Friend objected 
to it. He could only say that this was 
a small measure which he had en- 
deavoured to promote in the interests of 
hon. Members, and if the House did not 
give it a First Reading, their decision 
would be accepted with all due humility 
by himself. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 100.—(Division List No. 9.) 


167 ; 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Major 
Rasch, Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, and Major Banes ; 
to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 10th March, 
—[Bill 100.] 
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MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented, 
and read 1. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Bill to give compensation to occupying tenants 
on Town Holdings for beneficial improvements, 
brought in by Mr. Hazell, Mr. David Thomas, 
Mr. Field, Earl Compton, Mr. Kearley, and 
Mr. Channing ; to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 3rd 
March.—[Bill 101.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
EXTENSION (No. 2). 


Bill to extend, with Amendments, to the 
counties of Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Elgin, 
and Nairn the provisions of The Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886, and the Acts 
amending the same, brought in by Sir William 
Wedderburn, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Crombie, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Asher; to be 
read 24 upon Wednesday, 25th March.— 
[Bill 102.] 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS (SCOT- 
LAND) WORKS ACT (1891) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Western Highlands and 
Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 1891, brought in 
by Mr. Weir, Mr. E. B. Baillie, Dr. Clarke, Sir 
Leonard Lyell, Mr. M‘Leod, and Mr. Nicol ; to 
be read 2* upon Wednesday, 11th March.— 
[Bill 103.] 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL INDUSTRIAL 
INCOME TAX RELIEF. 


Bill to extend Relief in Income Tax to 
Married Persons with small industrial incomes, 
however earned, which do not exceed £500 a 
year, brought in by Mr. Bartley and Mr. Loder; 
to be read 24 upon Tuesday, 3rd March.—[Bill 
104.] 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


Bill to enable Occupying Tenants of houses 
and places of business to purchase the fee 
simple of their holdings, brought in by Mr. 
Bartley, General Goldsworthy, Sir Frederick 
Seager Hunt, and Mr. William Johnston ; to be 
read 24 upon Tuesday, 3rd March.—[Bill 105.] 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES). 


Bill to provide for the payment of Old Age 
Pensions to Members of Friendly Societies, 
brought in by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Thomas 
Bayley, and Mr. Nussey ; to be read 2* upon 
Wednesday, 11th March,—[Bill 106.} 


{COMMONS} 


Sor Wales. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MUSEUM GRANT FOR WALES, 


On the motion to go into Committee 
of Supply, 


Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor- 
gan, E.) rose to move :— 


“That in the opinion of this House, it is 
unjust that Wales should receive no share of 
the Museum Grants of the United Kingdom, 
and that it is expedient to make provision simi- 
lar to that made for Scotland and Ireland for 
the expenditure of a due share of the Museum 
Grants in Wales.” 


He pointed out that in 1890 the then 
Vice President of the Council promised 
that later on the Government would 
establish a Welsh Museum and would 
place Wales on the same footing as Scot- 
land and Ireland ; but the misfortunes 
of the General Election had placed the 
Liberals in the cold shade of Opposition. 
He was glad that Scotland and Ireland 
were placed ‘in a more favourable posi- 
tion, for they enjoyed a grant of 
£48,000; and he now, on behalf of Wales, 
| asked for money to establish a Museum, 
| Library and School of Art for the Prin- 
cipality. Whatever arguments could be 
urged on behalf of Scotland and Ireland 
could with equal propriety and justice 
be urged for Wales. The Welsh were 
an old race, and one of the oldest part- 
ners in the United Kingdom. In Wales 
there was a wealth of ancient manu- 
scripts and many other objects of anti- 
quarian and historical interest. In 
consequence of the lack of a proper 
fireproof building to store the priceless 
manuscripts, two large collections had 
already been lost by fire. Many owners 
of ancient documents allowed them to be 
deposited in cellars and outhouses, and 
they were becoming rapidly destroyed. 
If a building were erected, however, 
many gentlemen possessed of such col- 
lections would be glad to be relieved of 
theresponsibility of keeping them. If such 
documents were not absolutely national 
property, they were certainly of national 
interest. They were told that there 
was a decadence in English mercantile 
prosperity, and that competition was be- 
coming more severe day by day. It was 
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also said that our most successful com- 
petitors were those who fostered techni- 
cal education ; and they ought to recog- 
nise the fact that the two nations who | 
were once a long way behind England | 
in her output of steel and iron—Belgium 
and Germany—had now outstripped this 
country. He contended that it was our 
duty to do all we could to place our 
artisans in the same position as those 
of foreign countries. In Wales there 
were two great staple industries—mining 
and manufactured steel and iron. In 
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questions by the last Minister of Educa- 
tion and the present Vice President of 
the Council were of the most kindly and 
encouraging character. The late Vice 
President, speaking on the 21st August, 
1894, said that he had no doubt some 
place would be found for a Central 
Museum, and he could only say that 
when the time came he should be glad 
to apply the same system to Wales as 
was applied in Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and, although Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer were persons who proverbially 
sat tight on the lid of the Treasury 


order to properly equip their mining | chest, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
students it was necessary that they|chequer (Sir W. Harcourt), when ap- 
should have the best mineralogical col-| pealed to on the subject, did not give 
lections obtainable. They also wished | any negative reply, but simply said that 
to form a school of Science and Art. | the Principality had not been neglected 
In the domain of art Wales held high | during the Session of 1894, and that the 
rank in poetry and music, but in sculp-| Government would always be ready to 


ture they had not done so well ; but if! 
there existed such a stimulus as would | 
be forthcoming from a Royal School, | 
encouragement would be given both to} 


painting and sculpture. In the Prin-| 


cipality they possessed facilities in the | 
matter of education, but the edifice | 
would not be completed until there a 


a National Museum and School of Art. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would put the coping-stone to the 
edifice and thereby earn the pir oe 
gratitude of the Welsh people. He also | 
advocated the Motion on the ground of | 
national sentiment. In his opinion the | 
principle of nationality in Wales should 
be recognised in every shape and form ;| 
and in conclusion he claimed for the 
people of Wales the grant of a home in 
which might be handed down to future 
generations those cherished records of 
the past of which they were so justly 
proud. He begged to move the Motion 
standing in his name. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs), in seconding the Motion, 
said, he was glad that this Motion did 
not raise any Party question. It was/| 
one which ought to be regarded with as | 
much favour by Gentlemen representing 
Welsh constituencies and sitting on the 
opposite Benches, as by those with whom 
he usually acted. The substance of the 
Resolution had been supported by non- 
political societies throughout Wales, and 
was in the broadest sense a national 
question. He was further encouraged 
by the fact that the replies given to 








consider the claims of Wales. When 
the matter was brought up last year, the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Unie 
versity stated that he must express his 
own most friendly feeling towards Welsh 
nationality, and his most earnest desire 
to see a Welsh National Museum estab- 
lished. There was therefore ample jus- 
tification for bringing this matter for- 
ward. What was the request they 
made’? It was that Wales should be 
treated proportionately to population on 
the same footing as Scotland and Ire- 
land, in regard to Museum grants. Now 
how did Wales stand as compared with 
Scotland and Ireland in grants for 
Museum purposes? The Estimates 
passed in August last showed that Scot- 
land received for a National Gallery and 
a Museum of Science and Art £17,032, 
while Ireland received for a National 
Gallery, Library, School of Art, Royal 
College of Science, Hibernian Academy, 
and Botanic Gardens, £31,254, making 
a total for Scotland and Ireland of 
£48,286 per annum. This did not in- 
clude any expenditure on capital account. 
A magnificent building had been erected 
in Dublin, which had cost about £150,000 
and had been erected as a natural 
corollary to the system of Intermediate 
Education which had been established in 
Ireland. Now Wales had started her 
system of Intermediate Education, and 
what they asked was that to complete 
the educational edifice she should re- 
ceive in capital and income her propor- 
tionate share of Museum grants, in 
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respect of which she at present received 
nothing. The museums, libraries, art 
galleries, horticultural gardens, and 
scientific collections which had been 
established in Scotland and Ireland had 
enriched the life of the Scottish and 
Trish nations, and he would never 
grudge money which was spent on insti- 
tutions which not only gave the youth 
of the nation a better equipment for the 
battle of life, but added beauty and 
variety of interest to the national life. 
No objection could be raised on the 
ground that Wales ought not to be 
separately treated in this matter. Scot- 
land and Ireland were parts of the 
United Kingdom, but they were sepa- 
rately dealt with in regard to Museum 
Grants. Wales repeatedly had received 
special treatment in all matters relating 
to Intermediate and Higher Education 
at the hands of both Liberal and Unionist 
Governments, and the object of the 
present Motion was the natural and 
logical sequel of the policy pursued 
towards Wales by both parties in regard 
to educational matters of a non-con- 
troversial character. Whatever might 
be said about Nationalism of a partisan 
character, there was, after all, a kind of 
Welsh Nationalism in which the repre- 
sentatives of Wales were all agreed, and 
the question raised by this Motion be- 
longed to that kind of Nationalism ; it 
lay outside the sphere of party politics, 
and he hoped no party spirit would be 
introduced into it. They might be told 
that they in Wales had their share in 
the British Museum. So had the people 
of Scotland and Ireland, and yet they 
had National Museums of their own. 
And of what use was the British 
Museum to Wales? He had no doubt 
that that great institution looked well 
after the antiquarian interests of the 
remotest regions on the surface of the 
globe—he only wished it could spare a 
little time to the antiquities of the Welsh 
people. He did not object to the British 
Museum delving into the antiquities of 
every distant country, but it paid so 
little regard to Wales that it was absurd 
to regard the British Museum as an 
effective substitute for a National 
Museum for Wales [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
When valuable collections of Welsh 
books and manuscripts, accumulated 
with the patient care and work of a 
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lifetime, were about to be dispersed un- 
der the auctioneer’s hammer, where was 
the British Museum? Why, they had 
not a single Welsh expert attached to 
that Museum to make purchases. For 
example, the collections of the late Mr. 
E. G. Salisbury, who once represented 
Parliament in Chester for some years, 
would have been absolutely lost to Wales 
so far as the British Museum was con- 
cerned. The other day they saw that 
Owen Glyndwr’s badge had been sold in 
a London auction room for £70. Many 
excellent collections of ancient Welsh 
manuscripts like the one made by Ieuan 
Brydydd Hir had been scattered to the 
four winds, and the British Museum 
had failed to save them. Some had 
been entirely lost, and others were in 
the hands of persons who were ignorant 
of their value. One collection had been 
bought by a Scotchman, but fortunately, 
unlike many owners who imposed unrea- 
sonable restrictions on the copying of 
Welsh manuscripts, he was always ready 
to allow them to be consulted. He once 
wrote to a literary Welshman that he 
had several poems written by a bard 
named ‘‘ A’i Cant.’’ This was just as 
if a person had made a ccllection of 
paintings, and in writing to a connois- 
seur had said he had a considerable num- 
ber of pictures painted by a man called 
‘*Pinxit.’’ [Laughter.| In this case 
the manuscripts had fallen into good 
hands, but how frequently did it hap- 
pen otherwise ? Many a collector would 
put more heart into his work if he knew 
that his antiquities might be acquired by 
a National Museum. Another danger 
to which Welsh manuscripts were liable 
was one which could hardly arise in con- 
nection with a National Museum, viz.: 
the danger from fire. The magnificent 
Raglan collection of manuscripts in 
South Wales had been destroyed by fire ; 
the Wynnstay Library in North Wales 
had been similarly destroyed, and in these 
and other conflagrations a great number 
of manuscripts, which could never be re- 
covered, had been lost to the nation. 
Then there were a large number of 
manuscripts in the Record Office relating 
to Wales, which might be usefully 
The 
records of the Second Cymmrodorion 
Society had been deposited at the British 
Museum because there was no Welsh 
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institution to receive them. The records 
of Pembrokeshire had been sent to the 
Home Office for the same reason, and no 
one could now obtain access to them 
without waiting a long time, paying a 
large sum for transcripts, and under- 
going other inconveniences. Welshmen 
were obliged to go through all these 
forms for permissign to see their own 
Records. There were also the Ruthin 
Court Rolls and the Records of other 
Welsh Courts and Counties which could 
throw a flood of light upon the condition 
of Wales in the Middle Ages, but which 
would never see the light unless they 
could be transferred to Wales and dealt 
with by Welsh experts. At the present 
rate of progress at the Record Office, 
crowded as it was with documents and 
undermanned with officials, it would 
take centuries to overhaul the manu- 
scripts relating to Wales, and he hoped 
that the work would be given to an 
institution which could deal with them 
properly. He had said nothing about 
the scientific and utilitarian side of the 
museum. Some people regarded a 
museum as a mere storehouse of stuffed 


whales and bottled crabs and specimens 


of that description. They were evi- 
dently ignorant of the fact that in the 
countries where education was most 
successfully pursued, both for its own 
sake and for the material advantages it 
brought in its train, museums, libraries 
and art galleries occupied a much more 
important place than they did in this 
country. [Cheers.] Museums might 
be made in this country, as they 
were in America and other countries, 
of value to the trades and indus- 
tries of the districts in which they 
were situated. He could give one 
instance to show how useful a 
museum might be made to Wales. 
In many mining districts mine shafts 
were sunk and abandoned. If mining 
companies were required to send to the 
local museum a tracing of the plans 
which they were already required by 
law to keep, showing the strata through 
which their shafts and drivings had 
passed, a quantity of information of 
great value to the miners of the future 
would be collected. A national library 
was the indispensable ally of a national 
museum. There was no country in the 
world where there was a greater love of 
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reading among the peasantry. The lite- 
rary aptitude they had shown in their 
local and national Eisteddfodau was 
proverbial. A nation which actually 
possessed a literary peasantry deserved to 
have a national library. An essential 
part of the Museum grant was the pro- 
vision made in England, Scotland and 
Ireland for the establishment of galle- 
ries of art. Praiseworthy efforts had 
been made by a society, whose head- 
quarters were at Conway, to establish 
the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art. 
That institution had been in existence 
for some years, and had done much for 
the cultivation of art in Wales. Their 
country was one of great natural beauty, 
many artists had made it their home, 
and it would be possible to create a 
school of art which would be a credit to 
the Principality. The great increase in 
art teaching, in consequence of the recent 
developments in technical instruction, had 
done much to stimulate and encourage 
natural talent in this direction. The 
objections to which he had referred had 
not been raised from the Treasury Bench. 
One objection, and one only, had been 
urged from that quarter to the proposal 
he had made last year and in 1894, which 
was in identical terms with the Motion 
now before the House. It was that 
Wales had no capital. But the Govern- 
ment did not surely expect them to create 
a capital for this particular purpose. 
The objection was merely put forward as 
a dilatory plea. What they asked was 
that the principle that Wales was entitled 
to the grant should be acknowledged, 
and then they would be quite ready, 
either through the University Court, or 
by means of a Joint Committee of 
Welsh County Councils, to formulate a 
scheme which would establish a museum 
in one part, a library in another part, 
and an art gallery in another part of 
Wales, all which would strengthen the 
museums and libraries now attached to 
University Colleges or otherwise, as might 
be found expedient. If they had one 
central and accessible spot, the difficulty 
would be solved, but as that did not 
exist, the important point was to ascer- 
tain the willingness of the Government 
to give them a reasonable share of the 
museum grant. They would then under- 
take to present a practicable scheme. 
The difficulty had been solved in higher 
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education, and as this was also a purely 
educational question, it would not be 
hard to find a solution. The liberality 
of the Welsh people to educational insti- 
tutions deserved acknowledgment. Was 
there a finer chapter in the educational 
history of any country than the efforts 
and sacrifices made by the Welsh people 
since the year 1880 for a complete system 
of education? What they asked was 
that that system should be completed in 
Wales as it had been completed else- 
where, by the adoption of those practical 
aids to teaching, and particularly scien- 
tific teaching, which had been found 
indispensable in other countries, and 
that a national museum, library and art 
gallery should be established to embody 
the historical, literary and artistic life 
of their country. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said, 
his constituents were greatly interested 
in this question, and therefore he begged 
to intervene for only a few moments in 
the Debate. The Motion had been 
brought forward by the Mover and 
Seconder in speeches which must have 
greatly impressed the House. He was 
quite sure that Members, on whichever 
side of the House they might sit, were 
of opinion that a very clear case had 
been made out for giving a grant to 
Wales similar to that which was granted 
to Scotland and Ireland. He would 
not like to go so far as the Seconder of 
the Motion, and to say that Wales was a 
distinct country or nation, but there was 
no doubt that Wales was the home of a 
particularly-interesting people, who had 
traditions and records stretching far 
back, and it was most desirable to 
gratify in every way the legitimate 
desires of that people to have their 
national records collected in a museum 
of their own. It was perfectly plain 
that where they had large industrial 
populations, such as they had both in 
South and North Wales, their educa- 
tional requirements ought to be con- 
sulted, not only in the establishment of 
schools and colleges, but by the institu- 
tion of a museum of this kind ; because 
it was essential to a complete educational 
system. They had already granted a 
University to Wales, and it was only 
right that they should give her a 
National Museum also. He thought, so 
far as the necessity for this museum 
went, the case for Wales had been 
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clearly made out. But the Seconder of 
the Motion referred to an objection 
which he thought was one of a rather 
serious character, when he referred to 
the difficulty of fixing upon a capital in 
which the museum should be placed, 
He tried to get over the difficulty by 
saying, “ Oh, give us the money, and we 
will distribute it in some way or other 
over Wales.” It seemed to him (Mr. 
Maclean), that it would be fatal to the 
idea of a national system to distribute 
the collection through the different parts 
of the Principality. They must have a 
central site where it could be placed. 

Me. J. HERBERT LEWIS begged 
to state that the hon. Gentleman had 
mistaken him altogether. The sug- 
gestion he had made was that the 
National Museum should be in one place, 
the Art Gallery in another and a 
Library in a third. 

*Mr. MACLEAN continuing, | said, 
that that would be a very awkward 
arrangement that people should be 
obliged to go to one place for the 
Museum, to another for the Art Gallery, 
and to a third forthe Library. They all 
knew that Wales was not exactly a 
homogeneous country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Denbighshire, 
who was recognised as a leader of the 
Welsh Party opposite, told them the 
other evening that they on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, who sat 
for the great towns of Wales, only repre- 
sented the English Colonies planted in 
the country ; that the real Wales was to 
be found in the mountains, and that, in 
fact the Welsh population, as he repre- 
sented it, consisted mainly of the hill- 
side, or, as he supposed he should call 
them, the hilltop men. If that descrip- 
tion were accurate, the best site for the 
museum would seem to be the top of 
Snowdon. But, of course, the bulk of 
the population really lived in the 
plains. There might be some rivalry 
amongst the different towns as to 
the site of this National Museum. He 
might be prejudiced in the matter, 
but he should say there was no town in 
Wales which could be compared for 
wealth, population and intelligence with 
the borough which he had the honour to 
represent. He dared say there would be 
competitors for the honour, just as there 
had been competitors for the honour of 
the birthplace of the poet Homer. 
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What they really wanted was a National 
Museum, a Library and an Art Gallery 
established in Wales. He would suggest, 
as the best way of attaining that end, 
that there should be a conference of 
Welsh Members on both sides of the 
House to try and settle one way or the 
other where these institutions should 
be placed. In conclusion, he said he 
thought that this was a Motion which 
was worthy of their utmost sympathy. 
Sir J. T. D. LLEWELYN (Swansea 
Town) thought that the difficulty raised 
as to the location of these institutions 
was easily got over, as was shown by the 
case of the British Museum, the library 
of which was in Bloomsbury, while 
the natural history building was situ- 
ated in South Kensington. He 
wished to bear his testimony to the real 
desire there was in Wales for strength- 
ening the museums that now existed. 
There were various ways in which a mu- 
seum might be made to do good work in 
the educational advancement of the 
people. His experience was that the 
mineralogical and geological sections of 
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had brought forward the Motion. But 
there was one phrase of his hon, Friend 
to which he took exception. It was 
the statement that Welshmen formed 
one of the oldest partners in the Imperial 
system. They were not only one of 
the oldest, but they were by far the 
oldest. Their ancestors had developed 
a very high civilisation at a time when 
the ancestors of English Gentlemen 
opposite lived in mud huts and ran 
wild in the woods, like the ‘‘noble 
savage’’ in the poem. lene ae 
Welshmen did not grudge Scotland an 
Ireland their grants. But they said they 
were as distinct a nationality as these 
| countries—indeed that they were a more 
| distinct nationality than these countries. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| They therefore did 
not make an ad misericordiam appeal 
for the grant, but claimed it as a 
'matter of justice. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
| A museum was a great help to the educa- 
ition of the people. It was a sort of 
‘living education. He did not know 
| anything that would help popular educa- 
|tion more than a museum. And as 





a museum were especially instructive. | there were no people in the whole of the 


People that would go with open mouths | United Kingdom who valued education 
through other portions of the museum | more highly than the Welsh people; or 
exhibited the greatest interest when they | who, during the past 15 or 16 years, 
came to a department in which they | had made greater sacrifices for education, 
found an exemplification of what they had | he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
learned in the technical schools. The geo-|the Vice President of the Council --- 
logical section was always a centre of | urged as he was to do so from both sides 
interest to young people. Museums, |of the House—would obtain a grant 
therefore, did great good in the places|from the magnificent surplus at the 
in which they were established; and the | disposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
State did well to make grants for their | quer, to enable them to set up a National 
maintenance and growth. Their growth | Museum in Wales. 
was not much, but it was illustrated by| *Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
the increasing uses to which they were | shire, Oswestry) was glad to associate 
put by the people. In Wales, however, | himself with the Motion before the House. 
the museums that did exist were starved | If the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
for want of support. sent to modify it, in a way which he 
*SirG. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den-|would indicate later on, he would 
bighshire, E.) said, his hon. Friend the | heartily vote for it. He did not think 
Member for Cardiff had raised a diffi- | the hon. Gentlemen who supported the 


culty as regards the site of the museum, 
with which it would not be difficult to 
deal. First let them get the grant, and 
if they got the grant he would undertake 
that the question of the site of the 
museum would be speedily settled, just 
as had happened in the case of 
the Welsh University Colleges. Every 
Welshman need be very thankful to his 
hon. Friend, the Member for East 


Glamorgan, for the way in which he | 


Motion had stated the case for the 
Motion to the full. Indeed, in some 
respects they had understated the case. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Denbighshire, said that Wales was 
a distinct nationality. Why there were 
four distinct nationalities in Wales. 
First there was North Wales, where 
the pure blood of the ancient Britons 
and the classic language of the Celts 
were to be found—a language which was 
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no more understood by the second na- 
tionality, the people of South Wales, than 
they of North Wales could understand 
the bastard, mongrel, provincial dialect 
of the South. 
‘No, no!’’| Then there were the 
English-Welsh, or the Welsh-English 
who were as Welsh as the monoglot 
Celts, and who formed the increasing 
majority of the nation. The fourth dis- 
tinct nationality were those who repre- 
sented the Flemings of Pembrokeshire, 
the little England beyond Wales, 
The Welsh were a little divided among 
themselves. Antipathy was sometimes 
shown in South Wales to Members from 
North Wales who addressed meetings 
there; but that was a feeling which he 
hoped would be got rid of ,to some ex- 
tent by the institution of museums. 
[ Laughter. | 
from Holyhead to St. David’s than from 
Dublin to Paris, the difficulty in the way 
of establishing a museum hinged on the 
situation. But he thought he could 
solve the difficulty. There was a capital 
of Wales. It had been made a capital by 
general consent and not by Act of Par- 
liament. He referred to Pengwern Powis, 
re-christened Shrewsbury [laughter], the 
central meeting place for Welshmen, 
whither the Welsh tribes went up to- 
gether, if not to worship at least to talk, 
a sort of Welsh Jerusalem [laughter]. 
There was the great school of the West— 
Shrewsbury School—founded by the 
Welsh dynasty of Owen, sometimes erro- 
neously called Tudor. { Laughter. | The his- 
tory of the town abounded in instructive 
Welsh reminiscences. There, the Separa- 
tist King David was condemned by the 
Parliament of Acton Burnell to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered, a warn- 
ing to Separatist Statesmen. [Laughter. | 
The alteration in the Motion which he 
would suggest was that the words “in 
Wales ’’ be left out, in order to add ‘‘ in 
some town accessible to all the inhabi- 
tants of Wales, and that Shrewsbury is 
the most convenient centre for a grand 
National Museum for the Principality.’’ 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said, that there was a very 
strong feeling throughout the whole of 
the Principality in favour of having this 
National Museum ; and while Scotland 
and Ireland were receiving £48,000 a 
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year towards such objects Wales did = 
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| Switzerland. 
[Laughter and cries of | 


As it took longer to go| 
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receive a single penny. Even larger 
contributions were made by the Govern- 
ments of many foreign countries, notably 
Wales had not shown 
herself unworthy of or unable to appre- 
ciate such an institution as was desired : 
indeed, there was a strong literary 
feeling pervading the Welsh people. 
As to the purposes of this museum, it 
should be artistic, a storehouse for 
historical MSS., and a nationai library. 
In a recent number of the Nineteenth 
Century on a Public Record Office, Dr, 
Jessop had pointed out that such an 
office should not only be a warehouse for 
the safe custody of ancient muniments, 
but should be a library of reference open 
to all wishing to pursue serious research. 
Young men in Wales had often applied 
to him for assistance to pay their fares to 
London, in order that they might pursue 
some form of study at the British 
Museum. A national library would be a 
great boon to Wales. But was it the 
fact that Wales received towards educa- 
tional objects so much money from the 
Exchequer as to invalidate her claim to 
a few thousands for a museum ? Ireland 
received towards education £1, 128,000, 
and with a population of 4,704,000 that 
came to 5s. per head. In addition she 
received £32,000 annually towards the 
Dublin and other museums. Scotland 
received £1,090,000 towards education, 
and a very large grant towards the Edin- 
burgh Museum as well. Wales received 
towards education £315,000 per annum, 
and with a population of about 1,500,000 
that came to 4s. per head. Wales 
received no additional grant for mu- 
seums. Even if Wales were assumed to 
be as rich a country as England, this 
would be a great injustice ; but Wales 
was really very much poorer, as was 
shown by an interesting return issued 
in 1892. In the year 1883, England 
paid for Income Tax under Schedule A 
at the rate of £6 4s. 2d. per head, while 
Wales paid at the rate of £4 8s. 1d. per 
head. Under Schedule D, England 
paid £9 lls. per head, while Wales 
paid £4 7s. In 1890, Englar2 paid 
under Schedule A £5 14s. 10d. per head, 
and Wales £2 1s. ld. Under Schedule 
D, England paid £10 1s. 3d., and Wales 
paid £4 18s. ld. Thus, as far as Income 
Tax returns went, Wales was not half as 
wealthy as England. In 1888-9, the 
amount of Treasury subventions paid to 
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England was £803,688, or at the rate 
of 74d. per head of the population. The 
amount paid to Wales in the same year 
was £36, 624, or atthe rate of 54d. perhead 
of the population. If in this respect Wales 
received as much as England according 
to population, there would be an annual 
sum of £12,500 available, which would 
be nearly enough to build and equip a 
National Museum. But Wales had 
another plea besides poverty. Welshmen 
asked for help because they had helped 
themselves. Great sacrifices had been 
made by the Welsh people in the past 
for educational and literary purposes ; 
and they appealed on the ground of simple 
justice for a favourable consideration of 
this claim. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) said, that the museums 
which were under the direction of the 
Committee of the Council of Education 
were of a purely educational character. 
The Vote for their maintenance was 
included in the Educational Vote. He 


mentioned this because some hon. Mem- 
bers spoke as though the museum which 
they desired were to be a branch, not of 


the South Kensington Museum, but of 
the British Museum. If that were their 
intention, it was not covered by the 
Resolution. The Trustees of the British 
Museum were just as much interested in 
the antiquities and archeology of Wales 
asin those of any other part of the United 
Kingdom, and any valuable Welsh 
relics for which no suitable home had 
been found would find a fitting place of 
safety in the British Museum. But 
this Motion was probably made to secure 
for Wales a fair share of the grant for 
educational purposes. Now the mu- 
seums established under the Science and 
Art Department were intended, not only 
as museums of reference for students, 
but as centres from which the distri- 
bution of objects of art and science 
suitable to an educational museum 
might be made to every part of the 
United Kingdom, and in that distri- 
bution Wales received her fair share, 
and any addition made to the museums 
would be in the direction of increas- 
ing the number of objects which could 
be circulated among the towns of the 
country and so be brought home to 
the people of the United Kingdom. 
Why was there no distributing centre 
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in Wales? For this reason. In Ireland 
they were united that Dublin was their 
capital, and for Ireland the centre of 
distribution was, consequently, Dublin. 
In Scotland, Scotchmen were united in 
thinking that Edinburgh was the proper 
centre for distribution, and for students 
to come to pursue their studies, In 
England, London had, for this purpose, 
been chosen as the capital of England 
and Wales, for Wales had always been 
more intimately associated with Eng- 
land than Scotland or Ireland. He did 
not say the time might not come when 
it might be desirable to have a distri- 
buting centre for Wales to which 
Welsh students might resort to pursue 
their artistic and scientific studies. But 
this time had not come yet, because 
there was not yet a centre for educa- 
tional purposes in Wales. When his 
predecessor made a sympathetic promise 
on the subject in 1894, he asked for the 
capital. When the subject was again 
raised in the short Session of 1895, he 
himself asked for the capital, and he 
was told there would be little delay in 
providing it, and he said at that time 
that the great obstacle in the way of 
dealing with the matter was that there 
was no particular place in Wales in 
which the Committee of Council on 
Education might place a museum if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
vided the funds. There had been a 
good deal of development of Welsh 
education lately, and there was lying on 
the Table a Scheme for establishing a 
Central Board of Education for Wales. 
He looked with interest and curiosity 
to see where it was proposed that this 
Board should meet, as, probably, that 
might be the best place in which to 
erect a central museum for Wales, but 
he found that the Board was to meet in 
Shrewsbury in the County of Salop. 
[Laughter.| He presumed that the 
Board would determine what was to be 
the educational capital of Wales. When 
this was decided he promised hon. 
Members for Wales that the subject for 
erecting a Welsh central museum in the 
place decided upon would be given 
serious consideration. The right hon. 
Member for Denbigh said, ‘‘ Give us the 
grant first and we will find the capital 
afterwards.” [Cheers.| Hon, Members 
who had never been official Members 
cheered that, but he should have thought 
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the right hon. Gentleman would have 
known better, because if he himself were 
to go to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a grant to erect a museum, the first 
question asked would be—“ Where is it to 
be erected ?” and if the answer could not 
be given, he expected the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would summarily dispose of 
the application. No doubt the Central 
Education Board would determine what 
the educational capital of Wales was to 
be. When this was settled, the Educa- 
tional Department would consider the 
propriety of establishing a museum there. 
He was unable to support the Resolu- 
tion, not merely because it was inaccu- 
rate to say Wales received no share of 
the museum grants of the United King- 
dom—for she received the same share as 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, or 
any of the great cities outside London 
received—but because the Resolution, if 
carried, would render necessary a revi- 
sion of the Estimates and some amount 
being placed on the Estimates to carry it 
out. Nosuch sum could be obtained at the 
present time for the reasons he had given. 
He did not say this was an insuperable 
objection, but the Department must first 
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know where the money was got from. 
They could not have the grant first and 
decide upon the capital afterwards ; they 
must settle upon the capital, and then 


ask for the grant. He hoped this state- 
ment, which he made on behalf of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 


would be satisfactory to the hon. Mem- | 


bers who raised this Debate. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): The case has been so 
well stated by gentlemen who have much 
more knowledge of the subject than I 
have, that I would not have intervened 
in the Debate if the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had not pointedly appealed 
to me. But, from the information I 
have, I think I can answer the only 
objection he has to this Resolution, and 
that conclusively. He says—‘ You must 
find your capital before you get your 
grant.” Well, in commercial operations, 
we know that when the interest is guar- 
anteed we find the capital is often 
found. [Laughter and “ Hear, hear !”| 
I will give him a practical illustration 
of a case where the circumstances were 
extremely similar. I am told that in 
1882 the money was sanctioned for 
University Colleges in Wales. There was 
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then a contest between various towns 
which claimed to have the Colleges. The 
matter was referred to arbitration, and 
it was determined that the two Univer- 
sity towns should be Bangor and Cardiff. 
Thereupon the money was given. [“ Hear, 
hear !”| The right hon. Gentleman asks 
me, as a former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to endorse his doctrine. I am 
sorry I must contradict it altogether, 
If arbitration is resorted to in this case, 
no doubt a wise decision will be taken, 
The right hon. Gentleman raises no 
objection on the score of money. If 
the objection the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made is the only one he has to 
offer, I will only say that, according to 
the measure of my means, when I was 
at the Treasury I did what I could. 
Those means were not very abundant, 
but the argument which influenced me 
most of all was that out of her limited 
resources no part of the Kingdom had 
made greater exertions for education 
than Wales. That was my opinion when 
I was at the Treasury. It is my opinion 
now, and I think the Treasury should 
help those who help themselves, and that 
from that standpoint Wales has a claim 
on the Treasury. The demand made is 
not great ; the difficulties raised are not 
well founded, and I hope, in these cir- 
cumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will not object to recording this 
Resolution in favour of Wales having a 
central museum for educational purposes. 
Such a museum, to be of use to people 
| who are not rich, must be close at hand. 
To say that the British Museum is avail- 
able to the people of Wales is like saying 
‘anyone can have turtle soup who can 
afford to pay for it. But where you 
have a country where education is 
_ valued, and where the people are not rich, 
|it is above all things necessary that the 
means of their education should be avail- 
able to them and close at hand. [Cheers.] 
In these circumstances he hoped that 
there would be no objection on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
allow this Resolution to be recorded, 
because he was sure that if they had the 
will they had the means to carry it into 
effect. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
| University) rose to assure the hon. 
|Member for Flint that the trustees of 
\the British Museum took great interest 
‘in Welsh antiquities. He had heard 
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with much surprise some of the argu- 
ments used for the Motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Den- 
bigh spoke of the inhabitants of Wales 
as a nation. Did he mean that they 
were a single homogeneous people ? 
That had been answered by the hon. 
Member for Shropshire. Did he mean 
that they were a race separate from that 
of the rest of our countrymen? Surely 
he would not deny that the majority of 
the Welsh belonged to the same race as 
the people of Cornwall, Brittany, Ire- 
land, and West Scotland. The idea of 
those who supported the Motion seemed 
to be to have a single museum and 
library in some one city to be hereafter 
determined. He thought this was a 
mistaken ideal. For purposes of re- 
search it was best to have one great 
National Museum for the whole coun- 
try ; on the other hand, for educational 
purposes, it was better to have small 
typical collections and libraries, like the 
public libraries of our cities, in as many 
centres as possible. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |] 
The House divided :—Ayes, 185 ; 
Noes, 118.—(Division List No. 10.) 


PENSIONS TO CERTIFICATED 
TEACHERS. 
*Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) 
rose to call attention to the grievances 
of Certified Teachers who entered the 
service of Public Elementary Schools 
before May, 1862, and to urge that the 
claims of all such Teachers to the Pension 
Fund, now available forsomeof themonly, 
deserve the favourable consideration of 
the Treasury and the Education Depart- 
ment. He said the responsibility of 
the House of Commons in this matter 
was only vicarious ; the real responsi- 
bility attached to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil on Education some 50 years ago. 
This miserable story had never been 
told to the House of Commons without 
obtaining a sympathetic hearing and 
some instalment of redress. The Lords 
of the Council some 30 years ago broke 
the promise of the nation to a most 
meritorious and deserving class of 
teachers. That promise had never been 
fully carried out. Some 50 years ago 
there was a difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of teachers. The Com- 
mittee of the Council were anxious to 
introduce that pupil-teacher system 
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which was then in existence in Holland. 
They were unable to hold out to the 
teachers large salaries. They could not 
hold out any high social position, but 
the bait they held out and which caught 
many young people was the promise of a 
competence for old age. This bond of 
the nation was broken by the authori- 
ties at Whitehall. On the 25th of 
August, 1846, the Committee of Coun- 
cil adopted this Minute :— 


“That a retiring pension may be granted by 
the Committee of Council to any schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress who shall be rendered incapable 
by age or infirmity of continuing to teach a 
school efficiently.” 


Another paragraph in the same Minute 
was as follows:— 


“The amount of the pension shall be deter- 
mined according to such report, but shall in no 
case exceed two-thirds of the average amount of 
salary and emoluments annually received by 
the applicant during the period that the school 
has been under inspection.” 


No pension had ever been awarded 
under the terms of that Minute. In 
March, 1847, an official letter was sent 
to the teachers themselves. It was as 
follows :— 


‘* My Lords being desirous to offer the strong- 
est inducements to schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses to render long and efficient services 
to the public have opened the prospect of retir- 
ing pensions to this class of teachers,” 


A Resolution to this effect was passedjby 
the House by 372 to 47, and in the 
House of Lords it was passed without a 


division. These Minutes were placarded 
in the schools and advertised in every 
way, the National Inspectors also draw- 
ing attention to them. Former Secre- 
taries of the Education Department 
admitted the interpretation put upon 
those Minutes by teachers that they 
were a definite promise of a pension to 
be a fair interpretation. All this took 
place between 1846 and 1851. The 
Committee of Education then went back 
on a part of their promise, and substi- 
tuted new Minutes limiting the amount 
of pensions payable to teachers, irrespec- 
tive of their number and claims, to 
£0,500 a year. In 1861 the Committee 
broke their promise entirely, and with- 
drew even the £6,500. That was done 
without the cognisance of the House of 
Commons or without any official act of 
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the Department. The promises of pen- 
sion appeared in the Code of 1860, but 
were omitted secretly and dishonourably 
from that of 1861. That course of 
action meant a lack of hope, of courage, 
and of certainty for the future, to hun- 
dreds of teachers, and filled them with a 
burning sense of injustice done to them 
on the part of the nation they had 
chosen to serve. It meant a loss to the 
teachers, the full value of which could 
not be fully estimated, but it at least 
amounted to a quarter of a million of 
money. The facts he had just stated 
were not new ; they had been stated to 
the House in 1875 and 1884, and this 
fact showed that the teachers had really 
an historical claim to the demands they 
made. The facts, moreover, were not 
now denied by the officials of the Edu- 
cation Department. They represented, 
indeed, a gross breach of faith committed 
in the name of the country towards a 
class of persons as meritorious as useful, 
and as much needed as any class of the 
Queen’s subjects. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
That House had never been slow to do 
justice in cases of proved grievance, and 
therefore he hoped with confidence to 
secure a further instalment of justice 
for those whose cause he now pleaded. 
From 1846 to 1851 every teacher who 
went into the employment of the State 
had a certain promise of a pension, but 
in four years the Department said they 
would not give what they had promised ; 
that they would only give the teachers 
what they thought fair out of the 
£6,500 ; and during the 14 or 15 years 
from 1862 to 1875, even this small 
sum of £6,500 was not applied to the 
purposes of the pensions. The Depart- 
ment could not have treated its servants 
in a more beggarly, mean, and miserable 
way. In 1875 the House agreed that 
injustice had been done, and called upon 
the Government of the day to do some- 
thing to remedy it. An instalment of 
justice was then granted by the £6,500 
being put back into the Code. But that 
was but a very small instalment of what 
was due, In 1884 the House again 
determined that all the teachers between 
1846 and 1851 should receive pensions, 
irrespective of the limitation of the grant 
of £6,500 a year. In 1893 the question 
again came before the House, and a unani- 
mous Resolution was passed that the 
superannuation for elementary school 
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teachers should be established at an 
early date. The Government of that year 
gave an additional grant of £5,000 to 
meet the more pressing claims of the 
older teachers who were still living, and 
from that time to the present the 
amount of the Pension Fund had been 
auginented by a few hundred pounds a 
year, to meet every claim made upon 
it by existing teachers, but to this 
extent only, the granting of pensions of 
£20, £25, or £30 a year. That was 
the extent to which the country had so 
far gone in discharging its duty to please 
old teachers who had spent the best of 
their lives in its service. Those meagre 
pensions did not nearly represent the 
promised two-thirds of their salary— 
nay, they did not represent one-third of 
the average salary and emoluments of 
the teachers at the time he referred to, 
The House of Commons had done justice 
before in cases of proved grievance ; the 
facts of injustice were established in this 
case, and all he claimed now was a 
further recognition of the claims which 
the old teachers to whom he had re- 
ferred, undoubtedly had upon the nation. 
One thing at least could be done, and that 
was to honour the claims of those teachers 
who were still living, and who had 
given their services to the public under 
conditions which had not been fulfilled 
by the nation. A case had recently 
been brought under his notice which 
proved that the claims of those old 
teachers were not being met with 
generosity. Inquiry was being made, 
it seemed, by the Education Depart- 
ment as to the present income of the 
teachers whose claims he was advoca- 
ting, and the object apparently was to 
withhold from them the small amount 
that might be granted if they were 
already in receipt of 10s. or 12s. a week. 
The case to which he referred was that 
of a widow 60 years of age, who had 
been a teacher since 1848. She hada 
private income of £65 a year, and 
although out of this income she had to 
support a daughter who was deaf, and a 
son in his apprenticeship, a pension 
allowance was likely to be withheld 
from her on the ground that others 
needed it more. Was it possible to 
conceive conditions in which a great 
nation like this could behave with 
greater meanness or injustice? Con- 
sidering the whole of the circumstances 
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he felt sure that he had the sympathy | 
of the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University with him in the matter, that | 
he might ask him with confidence to) 
make an appeal to the Treasury to meet 
the claims of the few deserving teachers | 
still living whose cause he pleaded, and 
that the House would support the right | 
hon. Gentleman in making the appeal. 
When they had done that they would 
not have done justice to ,these teachers. 
They would not have done justice to all | 
their number, nor to the body of which | 
they were a part, and they would not 
have wiped out this long-standing debt | 
of the nation’s to those who taught the | 
schools of the nation. The proper way 
to discharge this outstanding debt would 
be for Parliament to apply the £250,000 
or whatever the sum might exactly 
be determined to be as part of the 
nation’s subsidy towards a_ teachers’ 
superannuation fund. They had a very 
hopeful reply from the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House, 
on this subject the other day, when he 
expressed a hope that he might be able 
to introduce a measure this Session. He 
hoped the First Lord’s hope would prove 
a sure and certain hope. He hoped that 
with the introduction of a measure of 
that kind and the adoption of this plan, 
they might wipe out this blot on the 
history of their Educational Administra- | 
tion. So long as this was not done, they | 
in this country were allying themselves | 
with some of the most backward and | 
despotic countries in the world. In| 
Ireland they had a teachers’ superannua- | 
tion system, and in Scotland School 
Boards had power to make grants to 
teachers. In -England and Wales 
nothing of the kind existed. Nor did it 
exist in the progressive and enlightened 
country of Spain, nor in the clement 
and most religious country of Turkey. 
This Triple Alliance between England 
and Turkey and Spain was one which 
he hoped might soon be dissolved. 
He urged that the House should 
approve of the suggestion he had 
made — that the Treasury should be 
encouraged to contribute to the pensions 
of existing teachers the small additional 
sum necessary to pension all of them, 
that the outstanding debt should be 
wiped out in the general peace which 
would result from a satisfactory system 
of teachers’ superannuation. 
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*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
said, he had taken an interest in this 
subject for many years and took part in 
the deliberations of the Select Committee 
which sat during two Sessions of the 
last Parliament to consider this most 
difficult subject. As a manager of 
schools, and as a member of the councils 


‘of training colleges, he had watched the 


conduct of teachers in their calling, and 


|had felt admiration for them, and when 


they began to fail, under the stress of 
work and advancing years, he looked 


‘upon them with respectful sympathy. 


The hon. Member who had just spoken, 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated his case 
as regarded contract, still he thought on 
moral grounds the case could not be 
exaggerated. He remembered having a 


conversation with Mr. Forster upon this 
subject, and he was quite sure that if he 


had thought there had been any breach 
of faith, he would have been the first to 
move in order to fully fulfil that obliga- 
tion. Mr. Forster had the strongest 
desire that teachers should have pen- 
sions and any movement in that direc- 
tion received from him every encourage- 
He felt 
himself that whatever was the technical 
construction of an official document, the 
teachers had laboured during many years 
under a keen sense of disappointment. 
That feeling, he thought, was just, and 
he believed the time had now come when 
that disappointment should be removed 
and the fullest justice done to all 
teachers who had, inferentially and 
morally, any claim upon these pensions, 
There had been a grave misunderstand- 
ing on this matter between teachers on 
the one hand and successive Ministers on 
the other, but he hoped that before the 
present Government left office justice 
would be done. He would not venture 
to allude to the financial part of this 
case further than to say that he believed 
they could arrive at such a figure as 
would be amply sufficient to meet the 
case and to do full justice to all. If in 
the days of Mr. Forster there was great’ 
anxiety felt by him to pension teachers, 
the case had since become much 
stronger. The claims of the teachers had 
become greater because their numbers 
had increased. In almost every depart- 
ment there was a desire to pension those 
who, by age or infirmity, were no longer 
capable of doing good service. They: 
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had pensions in the police, in the army, 
in the navy, in branches of civil service 
and in municipalities throughout the 
country, and it was an act of signal 
injustice to the teachers not to give thema 
corresponding advantage ; and not toafford 
them hopes of that support in old age, 
which was given to every public servant 
in various departments. But it was not 
only for the sake of the teachers that 
he desired it. He desired it for the 
sake of the schools. They desired to 
have in these days of progress a suc- 
cession of teachers. The demands of 
the Department had increased, and the 
claims of the Department on _ the 
teachers as regarded intellectual pro- 
ficiency were increased in the same pro- 
portion. There could be no doubt that 
many teachers of great merit who had 
passed many years in the service, were 
no longer able to meet those new re- 
quirements, and did not command in the 
market as high salaries as they were 
entitled to on the grounds of intelligence 
and merit. That acted detrimentally 
on the schools. 

An hon. MemBer called attention to 
the fact that forty Members were not 
present, but a quorum was made by 
Members entering the House. 

*Sir F. POWELL, continuing, said, he 
regretted that an attempt should be made 
from his own side of the House to inter- 
rupt a Debate which so much interested 
the Members of the teaching profession. 
He wished, ina few words, to summarise 
what were the defeets of the present 
system. First, it was eminently incom- 
plete. Many deserving teachers had to 
go entirely without pensions; and the 
wise exercise of choice between those to 
receive pensions and those to be refused 
was very difficult indeed—in fact, 
almost impossible. Each individual 
teacher was the victim of constant un- 
certainty as to the future. No teacher, 
however meritorious, could be quite 
sure that his case would be considered an 
urgent one. This feeling of uncertainty 
must always be accompanied by a sense 
of hardship. A man who failed to obtain 
a pension felt that he had been treated 
with injustice. This uncertainty and risk 
must be highly injurious to the good 
work of a school. There was another 
aspect of the matter worth mentioning, 
and that was the difficulty of the task 
which the pension system imposed upon 
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the Minister who had to administer it, 
He must feel that he could not hope to 
do justice under circumstances of 
extreme difficulty and embarrassment, 
A Minister of State ought not to be 
involved in such entanglement. This 
was not the first time he had spoken tothe 
House on the subject. After the part he 
took on a Committee twoor three years ago, 
he felt bound to submit his views to the 
present House, and to say a few words 
in support of that meritorious class of 
public servants, the teachers in the 
elementary schools. He felt that to 
deprive them of pensions would be a 
great wrong, while to give pensions to 
all who deserved them was to inspire all 
with new hope, to stir them up to new 
zeal, and to give them greater interest 
and emulation in the pursuit of their 
high and valuable calling. _ [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. R. CAMERON § (Durhan, 
Houghton-le-Spring) said, he could not 
allow the appeal made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham to pass without 
saying a word on behalf of men, some of 
whom he had known from 40 to 50 years, 
and almost all of whom, like himself, 
were getting old, some of them being 
70 years of age. He considered they 
had a special claim, because they were 
made to understand that the Government 
would put them on the pension list. 
They ought to remember, as had been 
stated by the last speaker, that a teacher 
was practically past work at the age of 
60, that at that age the strain of his past 
employment began to tell upon the 
brain and the nerves, and that he was 
really incapable of maintaining his best 
working standard after that. If he had 
not been placed in circumstances to save 
something for old age, it must be a 
dreary outlook for a man, as his powers 
begin to fail, and the consciousness 
must, more or less, unfit him for his 
work. Every man ought to have a 
sense of security that if he laboured 
earnestly for the community he would 
not have to face poverty in old age. 
The men who became teachers in the 
forties had very hard work to do; it was 
pioneer work which they had to do; they 
had to deal with stolid ignorance and 
indifference on the part of parents; 
they had to break ground and bring 
children under discipline, and on these 
grounds they had a very special claim, 
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In those early days salaries were not 
what they are now, though even yet 
teachers are underpaid. If we were to 
have the best men to give the best edu- 
eation we must see that public provision 
was made for teachers which would put 
them in a position to do their work with 
devotion. If it were so willed, let them 
be made independent of pensions, but 
that had not been their position hitherto. 
When he was at college in 1846, and 
for many years afterwards, while there 
were a few prizes in the profession, the 
great body of teachers were paid on a 
scale which clearly precluded any pro- 
vision for the future. He could trust to 
the sympathy as well as to the sense of 
justice of the President of the Council, 
because he had already appealed to him 
in the case of a teacher who had been 
incapacitated by a serious accident, and 
he got a reply that this teacher should 
have a pension. This was an indication 
of the disposition that prevailed, and he 
felt that he could leave this appeal in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. On 
the general question he would ask why, 
if we pensioned old soldiers, we should 
not pension those who were more valu- 
able to the community? A man who 
made money, it might be millions, might 
imagine that he did something for the 
community, but the teachers did more, 
because they made men, and moulded 
the characters of future generations. 
They developed the whole nation, and, 
when the nation learned to prize their 
services as it ought to do, it would not 
grudge them small pensions such as 
were now asked for on behalf of the early 
pioneers. [Cheers. | 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, that no one could have listened to 
the speech of the last speaker (Mr. 
Cameron) without being struck by the 
fact that it was dominated by an 
earnestness which must command almost 
universal sympathy in the House. He 
was glad to hear from the hon. Member 
the declaration that the future character 
of children was being moulded in the 
elementary schools, and he earnestly 
hoped that, when another aspect of this 
question was brought before the House, 
it would be remembered how important 
it was for the future of the country 
that the characters of the children should 
be moulded aright. He should like to 
associate himself with those who had 
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addressed the House in their appreécia- 
tion of the noble work and high 
character of those who were now engaged 
in teaching. They were men and women, 
not only of high character, but of great 
intellectual acquirements; and he should 
be the last man to say that for their 
ability and for their services they were 
overpaid. But when he had said that he 
should like to suggest the division of 
teachers broadly into two classes—those 
who were fairly well paid, and those who 
were very badly paid. When they 
were thinking of how they were best 
going to lay out their money, they 
would rather devote it to those who were 
badly paid than to those who were fairly 
well paid, and especially would they do 
that when the sum already expended on 
behalf of elementary education had 
reached its present enormous figure, 
Therefore he would like to remind the 
House that a general pension scheme 
would, in effect, be an increase of the 
emoluments of teachers, alike of the 
well paid, of the moderately paid, and 
of the badly paid, and the increase would 
come to a heavy figure in the Annual 
Estimate. He should be sorry that the 
Government or the House should for a 
moment forget that there was another 
charge which would be made upon the 
resources of the country on behalf of 
elementary education, and which should 
be devoted largely to the increase of the 
salaries and the emoluments of the 
teachers who were badly paid. Until 
the unfortunate teachers in the Volun- 
tary Schools could be better paid than 
they are at present, and put more on the 
level of Board School Teachers, he should 
be loth to consent to any expenditure 
of public money which would help those 
who at present are much better paid. 
Although, undoubtedly, a great deal was 
to be said for the superannuation of 
teachers, yet much would depend upon 
the treatment of the other subject to 
which he alluded. Until the urgent 
demands of Voluntary Schools were 
satisfied, he should like to enter an 
emphatic protest against the devotion of 
money to the p of pensions, an 
object which, though good in itself, must 
stand second. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not diminish by one half- 
penny the sum they might devote to the 
great and important p to which he 
alluded, In order that that might be 
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done, this granting of pensions, though 
good in itself, must take a second place. 
_ Mr. G. H. MORRELL (Oxon, 
Woodstock) desired to recall atten- 
tion to the form in which the matter 
had been introduced by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham. They had not before 
them the question of-the superannuation 
of teachers generally, on which many of 
them had strong feelings, but. now they 
had to consider jonly the definite and 
specific case of certain teachers who were 
engaged in the work of education before 
May, 1862.. In support of their claim, 
appeal was made to two Minutes of the 
Edueation Department. By that of 
1846, unquestionably teachers entering 
the service had put before them the pro- 
posal of some species of superannuation, 
to ‘somé extent, to some amount. 
Although he did not go so far as to say 
there was a direct contract in the under- 
taking of 1846, because it contained the 
word ‘‘may,’’ and not ‘‘must’’ or 
‘* shall,’’. thus leaving it optional with 
the: Department to say whether, in 
individual cases, an applicant was 
entitled to a pension, he yet held that 
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there was a moral obligation which 
made it incumbent upon the Department 
to meet the cases of those who entered 


the service at that time. The restric- 
tions that were introduced in 1851 were 
obviously a consequence of the large 
number of applications, and, indirectly, 
those restrictions were an acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that there was an under- 
taking and a moral obligation. There 
was, thérefore, a strong case in support 
of the claims of teachers who entered the 
service, and one which merited the 
approval of the House. He earnestly 
hoped the House would give fair con- 
sideration to the proposal of the hon. 
Member on the conditions exactly 
described in the Motion, and not go 
further into the question of superannua- 
tion at large. 

Sir JOHN GORST entirely sym- 
pathised with the observations made in 
the several speeches on the subject of 
superannuation, but with the leave of 
the House he would not enter into the 
subject that night. A former House of 
Commons unanimously determined that 
there should be State assistance in. the 
way of pensions to elementary school 
teachers, and he earnestly hoped many 
weeks would not elapse before he was 
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able to ask the House of- Commons for 
leave to bring in a Bill-to give effect to 
the Resolution of a former House of 
Commons. He would confine a few 
observations he had to make tothe: sub- 
ject of the notice given by the hon; 
Member for Nottingham, which -had 
reference entirely to the case of teachers, 
who entered the service of élementary 
schools before 1862. In 1862, by that 
celebrated revised code, all-pensions were 
put an end to, whether wisely or un- 
wisely he need not now discuss. But the 
teachers after 1862 had not the same 
claim as those before, who were induced 
to enter the service of the State by a 
promise of pensions of some kind or 
another. He would not attempt to go 
into a defence of the Committee of 
Council on Education of days gone by. 
It was a matter of history, and although’ 
the language of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham was somewhat strong on the 
subject, he did not think he was called 
upon to take up cudgels for former 
Committees of Council on Education. 
All he had to do was to see that justice 
was done now. With regard to the 
teachers prior to 1862, they belonged to 
two distinct categories —- those _ who 
entered between 1846 and 1852, and 
those who entered between 1852 and 
1862. As regarded the former, it was 
admitted by the Government in 1884, 
and had been practically admitted ever 
since, that they had an undoubted right 
to a pension of some kind, and for many. 
years past all teachers. appointed prior to 
1852 whohad become incapacitated by age 
or infirmity, had received pensions. from 
a fund upon which there had been no. 
limit. The hon. Member for Nottingham 
said they had not had pensions of as 
great an amount as they were entitled 
to. He was afraid that was always 4 
very vexed question in the public service. . 
The Minute of 1846 did not specify any 
particular pension, but it certainly said: 
that their pension was not to exceed two- 
thirds of their salary. He knew it was 
often contended by pensioners that when 
it was stated the pension was not to 
exceed two-thirds of the salary it was to. 
amount to that. But it was a contention 
never admitted by any Department.of: 
the State with which he had ever been 
connected, and he did not know there 
was really a very strong case to claim 4 
pension of that.amount. Aft any rate,: 
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they had had a pension of some kind or 


other. As regarded those who entered 
between 1852 and 1862, the case had 
been much more cruel. In 1851 clear 
notice was given by a Minute of the 
Committee of Council as to what the 
amount of the pensions would be, because 
in 1851 it was expressly laid down that 
there would be 20 of £30, 100 of £25, 
and 150 of £20 each, and special gratui- 
ties amounting to £400, making alto- 
gether a sum of £6,500, which was to be 
the limit, after that date, appropriated to 
teachers of all classes—both those between 
1846 and 1852 and those who entered 
after. It was a very meagre provision, 
and one which from the first, was un- 
satisfactory. As regarded teachers ap- 
pointed before 1852, they were long ago 
taken out of that amount of £6,500, 
and were awarded pensions out of a fund 
towhich nolimit wasattached. Asregarded 
those appointed between 1852 and 1862 
they were restricted for many years to 
this sum of £6,500, and not a penny 
more was spent by the nation in pen- 
sioning those unfortunate teachers. In 
1892 Sir George Kekewich, then Mr. 
Kekewich, in his evidence before a 
Select Committee pronounced the amount 
of £6,500, though it had long been ap- 
propiated to teachers appointed between 
1852 and 1862, as absolutely inadequate, 
and he said :— 


“There is no sadder task that we have to 
consider than the pension applications, because 
we can only award to the most wretched and 
pitiable cases, and not to one quarter of these.” 


That was the state of affairs in 1892, 
and in that year there was a very cruel 
grievance on the part of these retiring 
teachers. It was not a breach of con- 
tract, because the amount in 1852 was 
specifically limited ; but although it was 
not a breach of contract on- the part of 
the State, it was a very hard and cruel 
measure which was meted out to these 
highly deserving public servants. He 
was, however, bound to inform’ the 
House that since 1892 that state of 
things had entirely altered, and the 
grievance which was so acute in 1892 
existed no longer, because although this 
fund of £6,500 was limited in the 
Minute of 1851, the Treasury had favour- 
ably considered the case of those teachers 
on every occasion when the Committee 
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of Council on Education had had occa- 
sion to apply to the Treasury. In 1893 
an addition was made to this fund of 
£6,500 of £5,000, or nearly double. In 
December, 1894, a further addition of | 
£1,425 was made to the fund ; in June : 
and November of last year a still further © 
addition of no less than £2,155 was 
made, and he might tell the House that 
in the present year a further handsome 
addition had been made by the Treasury 
to the fund in order to enable that 
favourable consideration to be given to 
the cases which the hon. Member for 
Nottingham demanded in the notice he 
had given. Practically there was no 
limit to the fund, and all deserving 
cases of teachers appointed between 
1852 and 1862, who were entitled to 
pensions, and who in the opinion of the 
Committee of the Council on Education , 
ought to have them, would now - be 
pensioned. 
*Mr. YOXALL: Is that for this year 
only, or will it apply to subsequent years! 
Sir J. GORST could not’ pledge his 

successors or the Chancellor of the Ex- . 
chequer’s successors. This, however, had - 
been done in the present year, and if he - 
should remain in the office he now held 
he should ask for:a similar grant next . 
year, supposing that, in the meantime, | 
thesuperannuationscheme had not’ passed : 
through the House, as he hoped it would . 
have done. This was rather.done as a ; 
temporary measure to tide over the in- 
terval before the introduction of the 
superannuation scheme which the House , 
had desired should be passed. All he 
could do was to assure the hon. Member 
for Nottingham, and other Members of 
this House who justly sympathised with 
this deserving class of public servants, 
that at the present moment there was 
practically no grievance at all. Of 
course there might be differences of 
opinion as to whether pensions ought or . 
ought not to be awarded ; but the Com- . 
mittee of Council on Education were at 
the present moment able to award . 
to teachers who had entered their 
service before 1862 pensions in every , 
case in which they thought a pension 
ought to be granted. He hoped the 
explanation he had made would be satis, - 
factory to the hon. Member for Notting- , 
ham and other hon. Members of the 
House. 
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HYDE PARK DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) rose to call attention to recent dis- 
turbances in Hyde Park, in order to 
elicit some statement from the Home 
Secretary upon the subject. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that, 
in putting questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Redmond) had dis- 
played a certain amount of exasperation, 
and he could assure the Home Secretary 
that the occurrences to which he should 
refer had aroused a feeling of in- 
dignation in the minds of people 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. 
All right-thinking men would admit that 
it was a scandalous and wanton thing to 
make any exhibition which could by any 
means be construed as an insult to a 
religion professed by a very considerable 
number of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
did not think that he had made it quite 
clear on Thursday in his questions to 
the Home Secretary that his objection 
to these proceedings in the park was 
not based upon anything that the 
lecturers might have said. They all 
knew that the most extreme things were 
said in Hyde Park on every conceivable 


subject, and the proper course to take 
was to pass by and take no notice of the 
speeches delivered when one objected to 


them. He based his objection upon 
the fact that, not content with using 
very extravagant language with refer- 
ence to the Catholic religion, some of 
the speakers on the occasion to which 
he alluded were so ill-advised as to pro- 
duce to the public gaze certain emblems 
which were suggestive of the most sacred 
things imaginable to the Catholic mind. 
One of the lecturers admitted in the 
police-court, where a charge of assault 
was brought, that he had produced 
before the public a rosary and a wafer, 
which, after consecration, as they all 
knew, Catholics held to be the body of 
our Lord. The Home Secretary had 
said that perhaps these objects were 
produced merely by way of illustration, 
and not for the purpose of insulting 
Catholics. Be that as it might, there 
could be no doubt that the exhibition of 
these emblems was construed by many 
Catholics who were present as an insult 
to- their religion. The lecturer was en- 
deavouring to prove that the Catholic 
Church was ridiculous in many of its 
practices, and in order to prove, as he 
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thought, the superstition of Catholics, 
he held up the rosary, upon which 
prayers were said in the Catholic 
Church, and one of the wafers used in 
sacramental ceremonies. He was also 
informed that the lecturer flung the 
wafer on the ground in a contemptuous 
manner. It was true that in the police 
court he said that the wafer was blown 
out of his fingers by the wind; that, 
however, was scarcely probable. It 
must be plain to everybody that exhibi- 
tions of this kind were extremely repre- 
hensible. He wanted to make it quite 
clear that, though he objected to the 
language often used in the parks with 
reference to the Catholic religion, he 
recognised that Hyde Park was a place 
where most extreme things were said 
about topics of every kind. They had 
always been accustomed to look upon 
Hyde Park as a place where people 
could say what they pleased. What he 
protested against was the exhibition of 
religious emblems. Was there no power 
to prevent such exhibitions under the 
ordinary law? He believed, having 
made inquiries, that it would be found 
that to make an offensive exhibition 
that was calculated to lead to a breach 
of the peace on the part of any class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects was a distinct 
offence at law for which people could 
be prosecuted. The Home Secretary 
had rather suggested the idea that some 
things which would be offences in the 
streets were not offences when done in 
Hyde Park. But, could that be the 
case? Supposing that a lecturer had 
exhibited, with offensive intent, Catholic 
emblems just outside the Park railings, 
could he have been prosecuted? If so, 
it was surely absurd that what consti- 
tuted an offence outside the railings 
should not be an offence within them. 
The Parks Regulation Act was a very 
unsatisfactory measure, and, if it was 
responsible for the anomaly which 
apparently existed, and to which he had 
drawn attention, it ought to be amended. 
Nothing was further from his mind than 
to say or do anything which could pro- 
mote unfriendly feelings between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Nothing deserved 
the condemnation of right-minded men 
more than disputes between citizens 
upon matters of religion ; and he did not 
wish to interfere with any man’s religion. 
Were he to see the emblems of any 
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Church held up to public ridicule, he 
should object just as strongly as he did 
now.. He feared that if no preventive 
steps were taken there would be dis- 
orderly scenes in the park. He felt 
sure that the Home Secretary would be 
glad to do everything in his power to 
stop these exhibitions. What he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to do now was 
to reprobate them strongly, and to 
search diligently, with a view to finding 
whether there were not some legal means 
of preventing them. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHEw Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) assured the hon. Member 
that he could not do otherwise than 
express a strong feeling with reference to 
the proceedings which had occurred in 
the park. He had endeavoured so to 
express himself the previous day when 
he said, and now repeated, that it was a 
great misfortune, to say the least, not 
only that intemperate language should 
be used on any subject in the park, but 
especially that such intemperate lan- 
guage should be used in discussing 
religious matters, and that there should 
be such an exhibition of sacred emblems 
as that which had excited the indigna- 
tion of the hon. Member and his co- 
religionists. All right-minded persons 
regretted to see earnest and enthusiastic 
men, in advocating claims in support of 
their own view of the Christian religion, 
driven to act in such a way as unduly to 
exasperate the sentiments of those from 
whom they differed. The hon. Member 
asked whether nothing could be done 
under the Parks Regulation Act to put 
an end to these unhappy proceedings. 
He had endeavoured to explain the pre- 
vious day, and in the answer which he had 
given that afternoon, that, so far as he 
understood the position and was advised, 
those proceedings were not illegal, were 
not disorderly, and that the police had 
no right or power to interfere. The right 
to hold these meetings was regulated by 
the Parks Regulation Act of 1872, and 
by the rules made thereunder by the 
Commissioner of Public Works and 
Buildings. Those rules enacted that— 


‘No public address of an unlawtul character 
or for an unlawful purpose may be delivered, 


} og no assembly of persons is permitted in 
e 


k unless conducted in a decent and 
orderly manner.” 
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From a police point of view, he was 
advised that those meetings were not 
indecent and disorderly, although it was 
admitted that the gestures used and the 
exhibition made by the lecturer on more 
than one occasion did excite certain 
persons listening to him to commit an 
assault ; still he was advised that the 
police had no power to interfere. The 
hon. Member might have heard of a 
celebrated case in which it was laid down 
that an assembly was not an unlawful 
assembly merely because it was likely to 
provoke a breach of the peace. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, his ques- 
tion was not so much with regard to 
whether an assembly was lawful or not, 
but it was directed rather to a public 
and offensive exhibition calculated to 
lead to a breach of the peace. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that the Regulations made no men- 
tion of any exhibition of emblems. If, 
however, upon consideration, it was 
found to be possible to make Regulations 
to prevent improper exhibitions of 
emblems, he would be happy to consult 
with his right hon. Friend to see whether 
any improvement could be made in the 
Regulations of the park. But he was of 
opinion that the police could not have 
acted otherwise than they did. He hoped 
that some good might be effected by a 
general expression of opinion on the part 
of the House which might induce people 
to be more moderate in the expression of 
their convictions. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
maintained, the opinion of the police 
to the contrary, that the exhibition in 
the park about which they complained 
was indecent, and if persevered in the 
result would be disorder, and he would 
be one of those prepared to justify the 
disorder. If the law was not prepared 
to deal with the lecturer, the people 
were justified in resenting the insulting 
expressions and exhibitions of the lec- 
turer. Twenty years ago similar exhi- 
bitions took place in many parts of 
Lancashire, and the result was a loss of 
life and the wreckage of property. A 
lecturer named Murphy went through 
the towns of Lancashire and gave exhi- 
bitions of a most offensive character 
before Roman Catholics. Stalybridge 
was the scene of a riot, and the town 
was under a state of siege for nearly a 
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month. He hoped that the right hon. 
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Gentleman might be able to induce the 
police to alter their opinion, and to get 
them to use pressure within the law, as 
in Ireland, to prevent a serious disturb- 
ance. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
it was a matter of regret to him that the 
hon. Member had not remained satisfied 
with the answer of the Home Secretary 
when the question was put two days 
ago. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman said everything then which 
reason and a due regard for public meet- 
ing warranted. He trusted that the 
right -hon. Gentleman, in spite of the 
representations of hon. Members, would 
hesitate to interfere with the right of 
public meeting and free speech and the 
right of discussion in public places, even 
if ignorant and misguided men might 
abuse a right which was generally used 
with consideration to other people’s feel- 
ings and to the advantage of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he objected 
neither to the meetings nor the speeches, 
but to the insulting of the sacred 
emblems. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS pointed out that 
the last speaker appealed to the Home 
Secretary to bring pressure to bear 
within the law, to exercise his position 
as Home Secretary to induce the police 
to anticipate disturbances by removing 
the cause of them. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
advocated the use of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s authority to get the police 
to prevent these men from making exhi- 
bitions of sacred emblems, an exhibition 
which alone would cause disturbance in 
the park. 

Mr. BURNS said, the hon. Member 
might personally not like the exposure 
of religious emblems, which naturally 
offended men of particular religious 
persuasions, but if the Home Secretary 
complied with the hon. Member’s re- 
quest where was this restriction going to 
end? If wafers to-day, why not political 
banners to-morrow? [‘ Hear, hear!” 
He would rather that men exercis 
unconditionally the right of free speech 
at public meetings even to the point of 
actual abuse rather than see the right 
tampered with in any way whatever. 
The feature of English life which most 
forcibly struck visitors to this country, 
even from Ireland, was the freedom the 
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working classes enjoyed in London for 
the unrestricted discussion of everything 
they considered to be a grievance... He 
was astonished to hear this demand for 
pressure within the law coming from 
Irishmen. He would appeal to his Irish 
friends not to press this matter further, 
If they did they would have every 
London representative against them, and 
the result would be excited meetings of 
Protestants and Catholics at this very 
spot in Hyde Park, and notoriety given 
to men who had misbehaved themselves 
and who would be flattered by the 
advertisement they had received. _ What 
he should like would be to see the latitude 
enjoyed in London extended at once to 
Dublin and every Irish city. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr.L.P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, $8.) 
said, Catholics contended that the ex- 
hibition of religious emblems complained 
of was not only offensive but insulting ; 
and it should really be considered a 
breach of the common law. If the 
Home Secretary had not power to deal 
with the matter under the park regula- 
tions, or under the common law, then 
the Act ought to be amended so as to 
make this exhibition an offence. The 
hon. Member for Battersea forgot that 
no charge of giving offence of this kind 
had ever been brought against Catholics 
in Ireland. What was complained of 
now was not the holding of meetings, 
but the use of language calculated to be 
offensive. He would rather submit to 
language of this kind than to inter- 
ference with the right of meeting, but 
what was complained of could be remedied 
without such interference by preventing 
the exhibition of emblems in an offen- 
sive manner. 

*Mr. W.JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8. ) said, 
he listened with pleasure to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Battersea, 
who enunciated the principle of equal 
rights and liberties for all, and his views 
would commend themselves to every 
liberty-loving subject. It might be that 
emblems had been displayed in an 
offensive manner ; he had no indepen- 
dent evidence one way or the other ; 
but in Ireland they had to fight for 
freedom of speech from generation to 
generation ; and in Dublin and Cork 
processions, with banners, emblems, ‘and 
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smusic not liked in: the North had been 
tolerated by the executive, whilst men 
had gone to prison for getting up similar 
Orange processions in Ulster. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’} The hon. Member who intro- 
duced the matter had dealt with a diffi- 


cult subject with good taste and in aj 


manner which left little to complain of ; 
and he hoped he should not offend hon. 
Members opposite if he said that by the 
Canon law of Rome there was no tolera- 
tion for opponents of Roman Catholicism 
either in this world or the next. 
[Laughter.| He hoped all parties in 
London would avoid the needless giving 
of offence, and he had no doubt the 
result of the discussion would be still 
further to vindicate the rights and 


liberties of which Englishmen were 
-proud, 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
had given notice of the following 
Resolution, which he was precluded from 
moving by the result of the division on 
the first Motion :— 


“That in the opinion of this House it is-de- 
sirable to introduce the principle of the insti- 
tution known as the Initiative and Referendum, 
with the view of more fully securing the direct 
and continuous control of the Legislature by 
the people.” 


He said, he was rather taken by surprise 
that the Resolution had been reached so 
‘soon and that he had expected to have 
a longer time for researches necessary for 
the support of the Motion. Yet, if he 
did not avail himself of this opportunity, 
perhaps he would have none at all. 
There might appear to be something 
Quixotic in putting down such a reso- 
lution ; but he was satisfied that those 
who believed in Democratic principles 
ought to lose no time in pushing them as 
far as they could. We were face to 
face with a formidable recrudescence of 
aristocratic ideas as to Government ; 
more and more power was passing away 
from'the bulk of the Members of the 
House into the hands of the alternating 
oligarchs of the Treasury Bench. The 
hereditary chamber had distinctly 
strengthened its position. Therefore, 
the democratising of our Constitution 
must_be pursued. more aggressively than 
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ever, and at the same time security 
should be taken against the evils inci- 
dent to Democracy itself. He would 
deal with the principle underlying the 
two institutions mentioned in the Reso- 
lution, without contending for every 
detail in the method of working out 
those institutions and of applying them 
to political life, which might have been 
adopted by those countries in which they 
were in operation. In all cases error of 
method must be corrected by experi- 
ence, and such details were not of the 
essence of the institutions. To his mind 
what they substantially embodied was 
the right of the people to interpose at 
any time in order to control law-makers 
in their law-making work. Practically 
there could be only one species of what 
was called Initiative and that was the 
demand of the electors or of a part of 
them that a law should be passed, and 
then it became the duty of the law- 
making body to put the demand _ into 
statutory shape. And then under the 
Referendum the electors might say whe- 
ther they were satisfied with the law as 
they find it to have been shaped into legal 
form by their representatives. It had 
often been said by opponents of these 
institutions that this was a dangerous 
power to be lodged in the hands of the 
people and might, in moments of excite- 
ment, lead to the gravest disasters. But 
it had not hitherto done so, and surely 
it was not beyond the Constitution- 
makers’ ingenuity to suggest to the 
people safeguards by which they might 
protect themselves from that impatience 
and haste which human nature in its 
limitations was always liable, anywhere 
and everywhere, to make the means of 
bringing danger upon itself. There was 
only one species of Referendum. In 
saying this he was not forgetting that in 
Switzerland, in a certain class of Federal 
laws, and in some Cantons in the case 
of all laws, there was a compulsory 
Referendum, that was to say the laws 
made by the law-making body, whether 
on their own initiative or that of the 
electorate, must be submitted to popular 
approval or disapproval, while in other 
instances there was an optional Referen- 
dum. The electorate might interpose 
and veto a law or not according as their 
own inclination took them. But 
whether it be a compulsory or an optional 
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Referendum, the people had it in their 
power with certain unimportant excep- 
tions to forbid any Bill, though com- 
pletely carried by the legislature, passing 
into law. Accordingly, taking the two 
together—the Initiative and the Referen- 
dum—the Swiss people had virtually the 
power of directing or forbidding their 
legislative body to legislate as they 
thought fit. The optional and compul- 
sory Referendum although different in 
form were practically equivalent. If he 
were to make a comparison between 
them, he should say the optional Refer- 
endum was more just to the idea of 
complete sovereignty in the people. It 
gave more freedom to express opinion or 
withhold it as they judged suitable to 
‘themselves and their circumstances. 
What fault from a Democratic point of 
view, could be found with the complete 
power of the people to control positively 
or negatively, the action of the legisla- 
ture. Yet it was from a certain class of 
professed Democrats that the professional 
opponents of all Democracy got their 
best help to oppose this extension of 
Democratic principles. But how could 
they consistently object to the sovereign 
There 


people having the last word ? 
had been various instances in the his- 
tory of Swiss Referendum in which the 
people had rejected certain measures and 


subsequently accepted them. Then it 
was said this proposal would destroy the 
Parliamentary system and reduce Parlia- 
ment to a mere body of subordinate 
officials whose principal business was to 
put into shape the directions that had 
heen given from outside. This was very 
much what was going on to his mind in 
Parliaments already—in a Parliament 
not a hundred miles from that House. 
All legislation was going—as all adminis- 
tration had long gone—into the hands 
of the co-optative oligarchies that sat on 
the front Benches. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There they were holding the positions 
they had acquired to command the law- 
making machinery which stood behind 
them and even if the Initiative and 
Referendum had that effect on Parlia- 
ments, it should not seem so terrible 
and lamentable a rule because it was 
nothing new and had been tested, and 
its results were not so terribly mis- 
chievous. As a matter of fact, what 
was the General Election but a rough 
and ready Referendum. In Switzerland 
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it was reduced to a system and each 
measure was judged by itself alone and 
on its own merits, and they should not 
have a man elected for Free Trade and 
opposed on account of Disestablishment, 
Each question was taken separately and 
on its merits, and the consequence was 
the Party system with all its gigantic 
and gross evils was mitigated in com- 
parison with what it was among our- 
selves. Then they were told people were 
not fit judges of laws. That was one of 
the old arguments used in the days of 
aristocratic domination against admit- 
ting the people to the franchise. The 
people are not fit to exercise the fran- 
chise said the opponents of our great 
grandsires. But history had tolerably 
corrected and brought up to date that 
unfortunate opinion. The people might 
not be fit judges of all the legal techni- 
calities and necessary phraseology used 
in embodying the purposes they desired 
to see put into legislative shape, but 
they were as good judges as anyone of 
the main object of the law ; and in that 
way they were competent when a law 
had been passed, and they had obtained 
information as to its working from 
sources open to them, to say whether the 
law suited their judgment and interests 
present or prospective. If that was not 
sound argument, where was the repre- 
sentative system to go to, because if the 
representatives of the people had passed 
laws of and which the people were not 
competent to form a proper opinion, to 
say that was to take the representative 
system away from its true basis. Many 
@ man was fit to make choice of an 
expert, and it did not require special 
knowledge to choose an expert to 
clothe ideas in legal language and to 
judge of the amount of trust that 
could be placed in him by the ordinary 
action of common sense. He could 
not at such short notice go into all 
the objections that had been raised to 
this proposal, but he thought he had 
given a fair sample of them. [* Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| He would, how- 
ever, refer to one or two of the advan- 
tages it would confer upon the country. 
In the first place the ruling body would 
know, if a project of legislation were not 
initiated by the people, that there was 
no tornado of public opinion in favour 
of such project. In the second place it 
would bring about an attenuation of 
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Party feeling which all must admit would 
be a great advantage, because it would 
take away in a large degree the incentive 
to get the “ins” out and the “outs” 
in, which at present was so harmful to 
public morality and to the most impor- 
tant public interests. The Members of 
the legislative body would know that 
their constituents would have the power 
of rectifying any legislative error that 
they might make and, therefore, there 
would be greater freedom in their legis- 
lation. The proposal, if adopted, would 
also tend to educate the people, who 
would be led to make research into 
history and to study political principles 
more carefully than they did at present. 
Since the system had been adopted 
Switzerland had been more peaceful and 
had flourished in every way, while they 
had striven to make their laws the best 
they could. Experience derived from 
Switzerland fully answered the objection 
that if the system were adopted in this 
country we should be subjected to the 
turmoil of an election every three months. 
As regarded the question of expense, 
one-third of the cost of an ironclad would 
more than defray the cost of a Refer- 
endum. The feeling in favour of this 
form of direct representation of the 
people was growing rapidly in America 
and in this country. On these grounds 
he had had no hesitation in laying this 
proposal before the House. [“ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, that as a protest against the 
absence of the Ministers during the im- 
portant speech which had just been 
delivered by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh, he begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) seconded the Motion. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
although he entirely agreed in the cen- 
sure upon Members of the Government 
which had been uttered by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, he 
must oppose the Motion as he had an 
important Motion upon the Paper. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 32 ; Noes, 
68,—(Division List, No. 11.) 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
the question to which he wished to draw 
the attention of the House was one 
which excited great attention in Ireland. 
There was no doubt that the administra- 
tion of the Land Acts by that Commission 
went to the root of the land question, and 
probablyaffected the prosperity of Ireland 
more than any other which could benamed 
offhand. Many a good Act had been 
spoiled by bad administration, and he 
contended that the system under which 
the Commissioners and Sub-Commis- 
sioners worked had done much to reduce 
the Land Acts to a nullity, and had 
deprived ‘the tillers of the soil of the 
benefits intended to be conferred on 
them by the Legislature. Previous to 
the Act of 1891, the Commissioners 
were responsible to Parliament, but their 
salaries were then put on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, so that the public had no 
control over their decisions. This Act 
stereotyped officialism in the administra- 
tion of the Land Act in a manner which 
was detrimental to the interests and 
prosperity of Ireland. The Assistant 
Commissioners were placed in the position 
of permanent civil servants, but as to 
that he had no damaging criticisms to 
make. Altogether, the administration 
of this Department cost the enormous 
sum of £86,000 a year. All the ap- 
pointments were practically in the hands 
of the Chief Secretary. Complaints 
now came from all parts of the country, 
Ulster being more vehement in her pro- 
test and more prone to agitation than 
any other part of Ireland. [ ‘Hear, hear!’’ | 
It was thought that instructions would be 
given to the Sub-Commissioners in pur- 
suance of which rents would not be fixed 
on improvements, and that the principle of 
live and let live would prevail. But, 
under the blighting influence of the ad- 





] 


ministration of the present Commis- 
|sioners, there was dissatisfaction all over 
the country. In 1887, it became necessary 
| that an Act of Parliament should be 
/passed to deal with the condition of 
| things; there was just the same necessity 
inow. He did not exaggerate when he 
‘said that the present administration 
| gave rise to feelings of resentment and 
wrong in every corner of the country. 
The farmers of Ulster had joined in the 
popular agitation. In Ulster there was 
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more ‘intense dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent at the administration of the Act, 
and at the personnel of the Commission, 
than in those parts of Ireland. which 
were supposed to be identified with 
popular agitation. That, he contended, 
proved his case. It might be asked 
what alternative he would suggest. He 
thought some elective principle ought to 
be introduced into the system under 
which the Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners were appointed, so that 
the tenant-farmers, who formed the bulk 
of the community, should have some fair 
voice in determining what Gentlemen 
should be appointed to carry out the 
Acts. The statutory term of 15 years 
was running out in some thousands of 
instances, and, therefore, the case was 
urgent. The appointments might even 
be made by the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. He wassure they would be more 
just, more openminded, and more im- 
partial, than their friends had been, and 
they would not consent to the appoint- 
ment of rabid tenant righters on the one 
hand, or of rabid landlord partisans on 
the other hand. But if for a moment 
that proposal was considered too elastic, 
perhaps, he might suggest that the ap- 
pointments might be vested in the elected 
representatives of Ireland as a whole. 
Every class of the community would 
thus be represented. These appointments 
might be entrusted, for instance, to a 
little Round Table or Select Committee, 
composed, say, of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, and a few 
Members of the Nationalist Party. He 
had no doubt they would choose impartial 
and fair-minded Commissioners, who 
would administer the Acts in the sense in 
which it was intended they should be 
administered. His proposals might be 
considered crude and hasty. Whether 
they were deemed worthy of even a 
passing thought by the Chief Secretary 
or not, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give the House some assur- 
ance that the present system would be 
abandoned, that the Commissioners 
would not in future be placed beyond 
reach of Parliamentary criticism as at 
present, that the system of administra- 
tion should be subject to some elective 
and popular control, and thus command 
the confidence of the varied interests of 
the country. 
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Mr. DILLON assured the House that 
this subject was one which had long ex- 
cited the most intense public interest in 
Ireland, and the strong opinions which 
were entertained as to the unfaifness 
of the present administration of the Land 
Acts and the appointment of Land Com- 
missioners were by no means confined 
to men who sympathised with the Na- 
tionalist Party in general politics. On 
the contrary, the Unionist farmers of 
Ulster and other parts of Ireland were just 
as much exercised in their minds on the 
question as were the Nationalist farmers. 
The greatest possible differences were 
observed in the judgments of the Com- 
missioners in fixing fair rents, and it had 
been made obvious that in administering 
the Acts the Commissioners approached 
the question of fair rents in a very 
different spirit, one from another. . In 
fact, so great had been this difference 
that the tenant farmers had come to be- 
lieve that the fate of their cases depended 
in a large measure not upon the law, 
but upon the fact who was the particular 
Commissioner that heard them. He 
was ready to admit that in the political 
and social conditions of the country, it 
was a matter of enormous difficulty to 
obtain men in Ireland to administer the 
Acts who were free of. all suspicion of 
political or social bias. It. was one of 
the curses of the social condition of Ire- 
land—that in consequence of agrarian 
and political disputes, it was almost im- 
possible to obtain men to administer the 
Acts in whom the people would have 
confidence—men free from the suspicion 
of being so bound by social ties or rela- 
tionship of interest, as to warp their 
judgments towards one side or the other. 
He would repeat that this was a great 
difficulty in the administration of the 
Land Acts, but, after all, it was only 
one of the many difficulties which had 
to be faced by those who governed Ire- 
land under existing conditions. At the 
same time that fact did not relieve the 
Irish Government of finding some solu- 
tion of it—of making such arrangements 
in regard to the appointment of Land 
Commissioners—on whose judicial im- 
partiality the very means of existence of 
Trishmen depended—as would ensure the 
selection of men from whom the tenant- 
farmers and the people generally felt 
confidence they would get even-handed 
The- Commissioners. were ap- 
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pointed by the Government of the day ; 
and the present Government had the 
confidence of only a small section of the 
people. He would admit that in its 
general Unionist policy this Government 
had the support of a considerable section 
of the farming interest of Ulster, but he 
asserted without fear of contradiction 
that the administration of the Land 
Acts, and the appointments made in re- 
lation to them by the Government—or 
rather, he should say in this particular, 
by their predecessors—were not ap- 
proved by even a large number of 
Unionists in the North of Ireland. The 
Government, therefore, were in a diffi- 
cult position in this matter ; they had 
to depend on the support and confidence 
of the landlord class only, and hence 
they would experience difficulty even 
with the best intentions in finding men 
who could, or would, in the belief of 
the people administer the Land Acts 
with strict justice. Another difficulty that 
any Minister would have to meet, in 
approaching the great task of the 
Government of Ireland, under the exist- 
ing system, or in dealing with this par- 
ticular matter of the administration of 


the Land Acts—a difficulty the present 
Chief Secretary would have to meet if 
he made any new appointments—was to 
keep free of the old and evil traditions 


of the Castle. Those traditions still 
prevailed, would dog the steps of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would per- 
haps urge him also into the old course. 
It was impossible for any one who 
was unacquainted with the system of 
Government in Ireland to understand 
the different spirit in which appoint- 
ments of any judicial character were 
made in the two countries. Fortu- 
nately in England the bitterness of 
Party spirit and civil strife had cooled 
down for many years, but in Ireland 
those influences were still strong. In 
England, therefore, such appointments 
were made by the executive free of 
political or Party bias, but in Ireland 
they were made subservient to it. 
Hence he feared that whatever might be 
the nature of the Land Bill to be intro- 
duced, the people of Ireland would not 
be able to accept it with any hope of a 
substantial remedy of their grievances, 
or of obtaining a fair readjustment of 
their rents until a new departure was 
made in respect to the appointment of 
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the Land Commissioners. There was 
one other point to which he wished to 
refer. There was an element connected 
with the appointment of the Land Com- 
missioners which was foreign to the 
knowledge and experience of the English 
people, and it was hard to make them 
understand it. In this country nobody 
ever dreamt of extending to the Crown, 
or to any official or magistrate, any dis- 
respect, or any political pressure, on 
account of the action of Her Majesty’s 
ministers. Her Majesty and her Court 
stood high above such consideration in 
this country, and any such proceeding 
would arouse public indignation. But 
what was the case in Ireland? The 
Lord Lieutenant, who represented Her 
Majesty, was actually subjected to a 
system of attempted intimidation and 
boycotting if his administration of the 
law did not please a certain section of 
the people who frequented his Court. 
The intimidation which prevailed during 
the late Administration was well- 
known. Certain appointments were 
made which were highly approved by 
the great bulk of the Irish people, and 
immediately the ladies and gentlemen of 
the landlord class who frequented the 
Court in Dublin undertook to strictly 
boycott Her Majesty’s representative, a 
more gross outrage than which by men 
professing to be loyal was never heard 
of. That boycotting was carried out in 
the strictest way, and with the grossest 
disrespect to the representative of the 
Queen, and it was boasted of by the 
landlord class. But the moment an 
Administration came over to Ireland 
which it was expected would give 
satisfaction to the landlord class the 
Castle was hardly large enough to hold 
the crowds that attended the levées. 
Such proceedings were scandalous and 
disgraceful. They in Ireland knew very 
little what they meant. They under- 
stood perfectly well the spirit that 
dictated them. It was a deliberate 
attempt, so far as it lay within their 
power, to intimidate and to put pressure 
on the Executive so as to administer the 
law in accordance with the minority in 
Ireland. He was exceedingly glad his 
hon. Friend had availed himself of that 
opportunity of bringing to the attention 
of the House a question which the Chief 
Secretary would find to be a burning 
question in Ireland, and he could tell 
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him that, until the question was solved 
in a manner satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland, there would be no confidence 
felt in the administration of the Land 
Law. The farmers of Ireland would not 
consent to recognise the judicial rents 
as fair rents so long as they were fixed 
by men in whose impartiality they had 
no confidence whatever. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, speaking, he 
thought it was in December, 1894, gave 
vent to his views as to the appointment 
of the Land Commission, and denounced 
it as being packed. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone was then in a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
and he was at liberty to give voice to 
what he well knew to be the deliberate 
conviction of the farmers of Ulster. He 
supposed the hon. Gentleman would not 
be at liberty now to favour the House 
with his impressions as to the impartiality 
of the Land Commissioners. He fully 
recognised the enormous difficulties of 
this case, the difficulties of the Irish 
Executive, and the difficulties of this 
Government in getting impartial men. 
He was not going to propose an alterna- 
tive scheme. He did not look upon the 


proposal of his colleagues as a practical 
proposal, but he did say that this was a 
difficulty which would remain, until it 
was solved, a burning difficulty in Ire- 


land. It arose,in his judgment, from the 
very framework of the whole machinery 
of the Irish Government, when they had 
a gentleman who was placed in this 
position of being compelled to govern Ire- 
land, without enjoying the confidence of 
the overwhelming mass of the population 
whom he had to govern. That was an 
anomalous and, practically speaking, an 
impossible condition of things. The 
evils of which they now complained, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
hear until he was tired of listening to 
them, were evils which sprang, in his 
judgment, from the abnormal condition 
of Government, and he thought it would 
be found exceedingly difficult to remove 
them so long as such a condition of Gov- 
ernment existed. If he were asked how 
the Land Commissioners ought to be ap- 
pointed, he should say they ought to be 
appointed by a Minister responsible to 
the people of Ireland, and they could 
not get a Minister responsible to 
the people of Ireland. He confessed 
that, under these circumstances, it almost 
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surpassed the wit of man to devise a sys- 
tem that would meet the difficulty. He 
did not pretend under present cir: 
cumstances that he could propose a 
remedy which would have the slightest 
chance of being accepted by the Govern- 
ment, but there did exist a substantial 
and real grievance—a grievance which 
was complained of by Unionists as well 
as Nationalists and which, so long as it 
remained unredressed, would influence 
the farmers of Ireland to refuse to 
recognise judicial rents as just rents. 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba .Fovur, 
Leeds, Central) : The hon. Member for 
East Mayo has told us that the farmers 
of Ireland, not merely the Nationalists 
but the Unionists, are suffering under a 
grievance, and that that grievance arises 
from the fact that they have no confidence 
in the personnel of the Land Commission, 
which is intrusted with the fixing of 
rents. I listened with some attention 
to both the speeches which have been 
made in defence of this proposition. 
The hon. Member for North Cork con- 
sidered that the farmers of Ireland 
suffered under a hardship because the 
Commissioners, with whom rested the 
fixing of rents, were withdrawn from 
the criticism of Parliament. That is to 
say, because the judicial Commissioners 
are in exactly the position which is occu- 
pied by Judges of this realm. I have 
always understood, hitherto, that for a 
person exercising judicial functions to be 
withdrawn from the criticism uf Parlia- 
ment and from the power of dismissal 
by the Executive, was considered not 
a danger but a safeguard. We have 
heard in this House from time to time 
a great deal about the iniquity of the 
system of removable magistrates. I do 
not know whether the hon. Member for 
North Cork would desire a system of 
removable Commissioners and Sub-Com- 
missioners. That seemed to be the 
natural inference from the principle he 
has laid down. The hon. Member 
referred specially to the Act of 1891, 
which he condemned as making the Sub- 
Commissioners permanent Civil Servants, 
and then a few minutes afterwards he 
said, he did not complain of their being 
made permanent Civil Servants, but his 
real complaint was that the Government 
of Ireland appointed these Gentlemen, 
and that practically the appointment was 
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made by the Chief Secretary, and that 
the appointments which had actually 
been made had given rise to intense 
dissatisfaction. [Jrish cheers.| The 
hon. Member has also said that the ad- 
ministration of the Act of 1881 and the 
Act of 1891 by the Land Commission, 
has deprived the tenants of the benefits 
they were entitled to enjoy under those 
Acts. I think it would have been 
desirable if he had given to the House 
some evidence of the assertion which he 
putforward. The whole case of the hon. 
Member, as well as that of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, rested on mere 
assertion. The tenant-farmers, he says, 
are dissatisfied with the rents fixed by 
the Commissioners ; therefore, those rents 
must necessarily be wrong. It is a 
curious state of things, indeed, to have it 
laid down that the rightness or wrong 
ness of the decision of a Judge is to be 
estimated entirely by the view taken of 
it by one Party to the suit. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] If the hon. Gentleman had 


given us any evidence to show that those 
rents had been unfairly fixed, or that the 


gentlemen who were appointed to fix 
them were by their antecedents [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear! ’? from Mr. Swirt MacNEIL1] more 
likely to favour the landlords than the 
tenants, he would have done something 
to prove his proposition, but up to the 
present time no such evidence has been 
brought forward. Within the short 
time that has been at my disposal since 
this Debate sprang up, I have taken 
the trouble to look carefully through 
the list of the Sub-Commissioners, 
both legal and lay, and the judgment 
which I have been able to form, after 
looking at the antecedents of those 
gentlemen, is that at least half the Lay 
Sub-Commissioners are gentlemen who 
might be expected rather to take the 
tenants’ than the landlords’ view, and 
the same is certainly not less true in 
regard to the Legal Sub-Commissioners. 
Of course, every Governement in making 
these appointments endeavours to select 
gentlemen who would approach their 
task with as little bias as possible, but 
the difficulty, not only in Ireland but 
anywhere, is to find gentlemen at once 
competent to fix rents upon holdings 
and having a bias neither in favour of 
landlords nor tenants. I do not think 
that difficulty is peculiar to Ireland ; it 
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arises from the very nature of the facts 
and circumstances, but, as far as I can 
judge, it is quite untrue to say that the 
Sub-Commissioners as a class have been 
drawn from those who would be likely to 
favour the landlords’ view of rent rather 
than the tenants’ view. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo told the House 
very candidly that he had no proposi- 
tion to offer which it was the least likely 
that the present Government would 
accept; but what was the alternative to 
the present system put forward by the 
hon. Member for North Cork? It was 
that there should be introduced into the 
appointment of those gentlemen the 
element of popular selection. I should 
think this is the very first time that in 
this country it has been suggested that 
arbitrators who have to decide these 
difficult and delicate questions as be- 
tween classes should be selected in any 
way by popular vote. Never, probably 
has such a suggestion been made before. 
I do appeal to the House just to consider 
what the result would be likely to be. 
Is it not clear that if justice is to be 
done as between landlord and tenant, 
and if it is impossible to get persons 
absolutely without any previous bias, 
what you ought to have is a certain 
number of gentlemen selected in such a 
way as fairly to represent both sides. 
That is what successive Governments 
have aimed at doing, and I believe, as a 
matter of fact, have succeeded in doing. 
It is very difficult for this House to sit 
in judgment on the decisions of these 
Commissioners. They are there acting 
upon evidence which they either acquire 
themselves by visiting the holding or the 
evidence of expert valuers, and on that 
they have to decide. How is it possible 
for this House to sit in judgment upon 
decisions given in such circumstances 4 
The thing is impossible. If these Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners are 
not to be appointed in the way suggested 
by the hon. Member, is there any other 
way by which they can be appointed 
except by the Government of the day ? 
I must confess I see no way myself, and 
while I am thankful to the hon. Member 
for East Mayo for believing that I have 
gone to Ireland with a sincere desire, in 
all the appointments I make, to hold the 
scales even [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ from the 
Irish Members|, I do not share his 
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apprehension that the task is impossible. 
I do not think it is true that appoint- 
ments are made in a totally different 
spirit in Ireland as compared with 
England. I have not; had any appoint- 
ments of Land Commissioners to make as 
yet, but I have had other appointments, 
and I can honestly say that I have not 
been prejudiced in the smallest degree 
by the fact that this Government 
represents in Ireland a minority. I 
have endeavoured to hold the balance 
even between the two Parties in 
Ireland. [Cheers from Irish Members. | 
The task of fixing rents will be admitted 
by everyone to be an extremely difficult 
task. Nevertheless, it is a remarkable 
fact—and this was brought out by the 
investigations of Mr. John Morley’s 
Select Committee—that the Sub-Com- 
missioners, although in the first instance 
they arrive at their valuations inde- 
pendently, do, as a general rule, arrive 
at approximately the same figure. 
Where there were differences between 
them, it was shown there were com- 
paratively few cases in which that 


difference was not smoothed away, not 
by the decision of the Legal Commis- 


sioner, but by his acting as a sort of 
intermediary ; and even where an ap- 
peal was made from the decision of the 
Sub-Commissioners to the Legal Com- 
missioners the valuation arrived at in 
the latter case did not differ largely from 
that previously fixed by the Sub-Com- 
missioners. In these circumstances I 
cannot say that I think the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment, nor the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, has really 
made out his case. In my judgment 
the Sub-Commissioners have a most 
difficult and delicate task to perform, 
and one which they approach in a spirit 
of impartiality. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. P. J. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
observed that no matter what Acts 
that House passed if those Acts were 
not properly administered, legislation of 
the Irish tenant farmers would be a 
nullity and a farce. The result of the 
working of the Land Acts in Ireland for 
the last 14 or 15 years had to some ex- 
tent justified that view They found of 
the 600,000 occupiers who had claimed 
reductions of rent under the Land Act, 
only 300,000 had their cases dealt with 
by the Land Commission. He _ sub- 
mitted it was of the utmost importance 
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that the fair-play and impartiality of 
the tribunal should be established: The 
Chief Secretary had said he thought 
no case had been made out against 
the impartiality of the Sub-Com- 
missioners and that looking at the 
antecedents of the Commissioners at the 
very least it might be expected that 
one-half of the body took rather the 
tenants’ than the landlords’ side. That 
was a proposition which a study of the 
personnel of the existing Commission 
would show could not be sustained for a 
moment. The very names of the gen- 
tlemen who were appointed to administer 
the Land Act afforded ample evidence 
that two to one were in favour of the 
landlords rather than the tenants, | 
When they found that 16 gentlemen, 
judging by the names, were followers of 
the Conservative administration as 
against eight on the other side, it shewed 
there was something wrong in the per- 
sonnel of the Commission. The Land 
Act of 1891 had been described asa 
failure. On that point he thought there 
was a universal consensus of opinion. 
By the 28th Section, sub-Section 7 of 
that Act the Commissioners were with- 
drawn from the control of Parliament 
and converted into servants of the 
Crown. The Lord Lieutenant, as he 
understood the section, or the Lord 
Chancellor now created the Judicial 
Commission and the Judicial proceeded 
to create the Lay Commission, the 
House of Commons having no voice in 
the appointment or control of the men, 
whose names showed they were mani- 
festly unfair to the interests of the 
tenant farmers. This was a most im- 
portant question concerning the very life 
of the largest portion of the population 
of Ireland. He had had some ex- 
perience of the difficulties that beset this 
question. As far as he had been able to 
see, the present working of the system 
was not, and could not be, satisfactory 
because of the course adopted by the 
Sub-Commissioners, when they went to 
value a holding. He was present not 
long since in Ballyhaunis, when a Sub- 
Commission was then sitting, the mem- 
bers of which, as far as he could judge, 
paid more attention to their personal 
comfort and convenience than to the in- 
terests of the tenants whose cases were 
before the Court. The Sub-Commis- 
sioners went out in a morning on a car: 
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and “perhaps they overworked’ them- 
selves to the extent of visiting two or 
three farms. The tenant was called 
upon to turn a sod of earth to show the 
depth of the soil, the Sub-Commissioners 
looked at it in a cursory manner, and 
then walked away. They did not go 
into the tenants’ houses to see the 
poverty which existed, or make any 
effort to obtain from the tenants a con- 
fession of their efforts to eke out a living 
on these small farms. They too often 
performed their duties in a dilatory and 
perfunctory manner. Last Session the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had given 
him a kind of assurance that steps were 
taken by the respective Departments in 
Dublin to insure that the men appointed 
to these positions had the necessary 
qualifications. But he had not been 
able to discover that any examination 
was held, and at any rate no machinery 
was provided for the purpose in any Act 
of Parliament. His suggestion to the 
right hon. Gentleman was that technical 
knowledge ought to be made the qualifi- 
cation for the position of Sub-Commis- 
sioner. There ought to be an Examin- 


ing Board to test the qualifications of 


candidates. The success of the Land 
legislation, present and future, would 
depend to a great degree upon the confi- 
dence which the people had in its ad- 
ministration, and if the Chief Secretary 
wished the Land Acts to succeed, he 
would do well to give most careful atten- 
tion tothe matters which had been brought 
tohis notice. It would shed great glory 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s adminis- 
tration if he should succeed in creating 
an impartial Commission commanding 
the confidence of the people. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) said, 
that this was a question which affected 
Protestants. and Catholics alike. The 
tenant farmers of Ireland were unani- 
mous in holding that a satisfactory settle- 
ment.-of the Land question was neces- 
sary, and that the Sub-Commissioners 
who were appointed should be in sym- 
pathy with them. He strongly advised 
the Government to appoint men who 
would enjoy the tenant farmers’ confi- 
dence. The Chief Secretary had pro- 
duced no evidence to show that they 
were satisfied with the existing appoint- 
ments, 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR  ob- 
served that what he had suggested was 
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‘that there was no evidence to show that 


the people of Ireland were dissatisfied. 

Mr. J. DALY said, that not long 
ago, at a meeting which he attended, and 
which included a very large number of 
Protestants, a strangely-worded resolu- 
tion was carried, asking the Chief Secre- 
tary to appoint Sub-Commissioners who 
would administer the Land Acts in a 
mariner satisfactory to the tenants. The 
fact that such meetings were held ought 
to be sufficient evidence that the farmers 
were not satisfied with the way in which 
the Sub-Commissioners fixed the rents. 
The tenants ought to have fair treat- 
ment as well as the landlord. The Sub- 
Commissioners ought not to be appointed 
mainly from one class, At present the 
tenant-farmers knew that the duty of 
fixing fair rents was to a large extent 
discharged by men who were not in sym- 
pathy with them, and in those circum- 
stances, no matter how fair the rents 
might be, there would always be a sus- 
picion in the tenants’ minds that justice 
had not been done to their interests, 
He mentioned that in the case of yearly 
tenancies the Sub-Commissioners made 
a reduction of 21°52, and in leasehold 
tenancies of 24:7; but the County 
Court Judge had made reductions in the 
one case of 23:4 and in the other of 
27°7. What had been the result 4 
Landlords, seeing that the County Court 
Judges were more free from the influence 
of the landlords, had withdrawn 10,374 
cases out of 34,553 cases for the purpose 
of getting them tried before the Sub- 
Commissioners. The Chief Secretary 
had stated that there was no evidence 
showing that the people of Ireland were 
dissatisfied, but the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone received a copy of 
resolutions to this effect. The hon. 
Member was asked to attend the meet- 
ing in Ulster, but he wrote a letter 
stating that the present system was 
satisfactory, He should like to hear 
the views of the hon. Member who in 
times past had professed to be sucha 
great friend of the tenant-farmers. 

Mr. MICHAEL McCARTAN 
(Down, 8.) said, that though this 
might be a difficult undertaking it had’ 
yet to be faced, because if the people 
had no confidence in the administration 
of the laws by which they were governed 
it would be a long time before they. 
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were either satisfied or order and pros- 
perity reigned. The Chief Secretary 
appeared to ask for some evidence. The 
report of the Select Committee teemed 
with evidence. He cited the case of a 
man who had spent a great deal of 
money on dwellings, but when he came 
into Court he found that it was obliged 
to charge him rent on the buildings 
which he had himself erected. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
is not a question of personnel. If any- 
thing, it was a question of law, and the 
Commissioners have to administer the 
law. 

Mr. McCARTAN said he was 
speaking of the administration and in- 
terpretation of the law, and the class of 
persons who had to interpret it. One 
of the largest merchants in Belfast had 
« large farm which he held under the 
Marquess of Downshire. He expended 
a considerable amount of money in 
erecting buildings and making improve- 
ments, but he found that the Court 
charged him rent on the improvements 
which he had made and paid for. The 
man appealed to the Court above, and the 
same spirit which he and his hon. 
Friends complained of as existing in the 
Sub-Commissioners also pervaded the 
chief Court. As to the personnel of the 
Commissioners, that was a matter with 
which he hardly liked to deal, but he 
would give the case of a Sub-Commis- 
sioner, whose name, however, he would 
not mention. A Presbyterian farmer 
told him that this Commissioner had 
visited his land, and when going over the 
first fence, a single-stone fence, he put 
up his foot and knocked it down, and it 
took some trouble to put it up again. 
Such conduct on the part of Sub-Com- 
missioners was not likely to inspire the 
farmers with confidence. Another Sub- 
Commissioner was examined before the 
Morley Committee, and that gentleman, 
who was supposed to have the necessary 
qualification for deciding on the question 
of fair rents, frankly avowed that, in his 
opinion, it would be far better for the 
landlords if the land in Ireland were 
allowed to lapse into a prairie state. 
Every day in the North of Ireland meet- 
ings were being held at which resolu- 
tions as to the appointment of competent 
Sub-Commissioners were being passed. 
He remembered a gentleman to have 
applied to a Unionist Member of Parlia- 
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ment to give him his influence in ob. 
taining an appointment as Sub-Com- 
missioner, and the reply was that he 
would not have the slightest chance if 
he was or ever had been connected with 
the Home Rule movement. He told 
this gentleman that he could not have 
believed it. Unless there was appointed 
a large number of Sub-Commissioners 
who had the confidence of the farmers of 
Treland, it would be a thousand times 
better that no appointments at all 
should be made. The farmers of Ire- 
land had looked with the greatest confi- 
dence to the Morley Committee, and he 
still hoped that the hon. Gentleman the | 
Member from South Tyrone would be 
able to influence the Government to shape 
into law the report of that Committee, to 
which he was a party. There was no 
place in all Ulster where this was such 
a burning question as in South Tyrone, 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be induced to seriously consider 
this question and to endeavour his best 
to devise some plan by which to appoint 
Sub-Commissioners who would have the 
confidence of the people and would act 
justly by both landlords and tenants, 


SCOTCH COUNTY COUNCILS. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty) called attention to the ab- 
sence of any provision for the payment 
of the travelling expenses of County 
Councillors in Scotland, when they were 
travelling between their residences and 
the meetings of the councils. He said 
that this question was a matter of great 
concern in Scotland, where the County 
Council areas were much greater than in 
England, and where the facilities for 
travelling were very much less. He 
would confine himself to the Highland 
counties, leaving other Members to speak 
of the lowland counties. The difficulties 
of getting about in the Highlands—and 
especially in winter—were not realised 
by the English tourist who never left 
the beaten tracks. He was sorry not to 
see the Members for Argyllshire and 
Inverness-shire in their places, or they 
would be able to explain how remote 
were the places where the meetings of 
the County Councils were held from 
some parts of those’ counties. Again, 
Ross-shire extended 67 miles from east 


to west, and 58 miles from north to 
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south ; and it contained on the 
mainland 3,129 square miles or nearly 
24 million acres. Over and above 
the mainland, besides, there was the 
Tsland of Lewis, which was 45 miles 
long and from 15 to 30 miles broad. 
If English Members who could travel 
comfortably to and from their consti- 
tuencies in a few hours went to the High- 
lands they would see the importance of 
promoting legislation such as he asked 
for, that would improve the condition 
of the people. He knew many places in 
the Highland counties from which a 
meeting of the County Council could 
only be attended at the sacrifice of a 
week. It would take three days to get 
to the place of meeting and three 
days to return. That was a sacrifice in 
time and money which the poor crofters 
could not make. Many of them were 
willing to give their time to attend 
meetings of the County Council if 
their expenses were paid. They 
would be excellent councillors, under- 


standing, as they did, the wants of 
the people, but had not the means to 


pay expenses. They had not £5,000 a 
year, like some of the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench. It was 
difficult enough for them to keep body 
and soul together. What was the result ? 
The result was that the County Councils 
of the Highlands were packed with land- 
lords and factors; and those were the 
men who were consulted when any infor- 
mation was asked for about the people of 
the Highlands. The people were not 
consulted at all. He did not ask for 
the payment of first-class fare; it would 
be sufficient to pay third-class railway 
fare and cabin fare on steamers. If the 
people elected a man who could not afford 
to pay his fare, it was only right it should 
be paid for him. The charge would be 
insignificant, while the better attention 
to business would save the Highlands 
from the sad neglect from which they 
had suffered in the past. He did not 
ask for this specially for Ross and 
Cromarty, but for the whole of the 
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Highlands. He pleaded on behalf of the 
whole of the Highland counties, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give attention to the matter and introduce 
a measure which would operate before long 
and not stave matters off from Session 
to Session. Scotland had been too long 
neglected. Scotland meant to have 
more attention. Now he wished to 
call attention to the life of farm 
servants. The County, District, or 
Parish Councils should have power 
to arrange for half holidays for farm 
servants. Compulsory half holidays were 
advocated for shop assistants. Why 
should not Scotch farm servants be con- 
sidered, who work from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 6 or 7 at night and often 
later all the yearround. Theyshould have 
a little time regularly for recreation, and 
no bodies could better take action to 
provide it than the local authorities. 
Then, again, in the Highlands of Scotland 
compulsory powers are needed to obtain 
land, not by the landlord’s philanthropy 
or by costly arbitration, but on fair and 
reasonable terms. Powers are also re- 
quired to secure land for the residences 
of Sheriffs, Procurator Fiscals, and other 
Officers of the Crown, so that they may 
not be liable to eviction at the caprice of 
the landlord. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) said, that as a member of the 
Ross-shire County Council, he hoped 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Ross and Cromarty (Mr. Weir) 
would be assented to, because, from an 
experience of some years, he was perfectly 
convinced of the desirability that the 
payment of certain expenses of county 
councillors should be allowed in the 
interests of the working of the County 
Council. The time of the county coun- 
cillors which was taken up in travelling 
long distances to discharge their duties 
was very great, and they were also put 
to considerable travelling expenses. 
He thought that the Lord Advocate 
would recognise the claims which the 
county councillors had to consideration 
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in this respect. In such districts as the 
Islands of Lewis the county council- 
lors had much difficulty in doing the 
duty which their office imposed upon 
them. He thought, on the whole, that 
it would be of advantage if some allow- 
ance were made. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) said, that he 
was sure that the hon. Member for 
Ross and Cromarty (Mr. Weir) would 
not expect him to follow him through 
all the topics, relevant or the reverse, to 
which he had referred in the course of 
his address to the House in support of 
his Resolution. He, however, fully 
recognised the force of the appeal that 
had been made to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Leith Burghs (Mr. Ronald 
C. Munro Ferguson), and he had no 
doubt that in the Highlands and Islands 
and in some of the larger counties, the 
county councillors had to undergo some 
hardships. To his mind, however, not 
only had no case been made out that 
night in favour of the Resolution, but no 
case, in fact, existed that would justify 
a principle that in itself was false and 

~ vicious being imported into the muni- 
cipal life of the country. Hitherto it 
had been their pride that services of this 
character had been given freely and 
even at some expense and inconvenience, 
and he had very little sympathy with 
the demand that county councillors all 
over the country should be paid for their 
services. No doubt it might be said 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Ross and Cromarty was limited to the 
case of the Highlands and Islands, but 
that was perhaps because upon the floor 
of that House his vision had no wider 
range, but certainly his Resolution was 
capable of a far more extended interpre- 
tation, and it was quite obvious that the 
terms of the Resolution were not con- 
fined to the Highlands and the Islands. 
The true principle that, in his opinion 
ought to govern that House. in dealing 
with these matters, both in connection 
with county councillors and parish coun- 
cillors was that where men were willing 

.to undertake to discharge certain 
duties within certain areas, they should 
undertake to discharge those duties 
within those areas at their own cost and 

' charge. He saw no reason for acceding 
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to the far-reaching and most improvi- 
dent change proposed by the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, 
Mid) said that the House must congra- 
tulate itself on the manner in which the 
Opposition side of the House had 
attended in the interests of public busi- 
ness. The Lord Advocate might have 
given a more sympathetic answer to the 
appeal which had been made to him, and 
have consented to make some exception 
on behalf of the Highland counties. 
Parliament had already sanctioned 
special legislation for those counties on 
account of their poverty and want of 
facilities for communication. The 
crofters wished to elect men of their own 
class to represent them on the County 
Councils, and they could not afford to 
pay their expenses. In order to evade 
an answer on this question the Govern- 
ment had repeatedly tried to count out 
the House, and the people of the 
Highlands ought to know how their 
interests were treated. He also wished 
to call attention to the defects in the 
Law of Registration. A working-man 
who took a house at Whitsuntide would 
not be entitled to register before the 
following July twelve-months, and he 
would not be entitled to vote till the 
following November, when the new 
Register came into force. The shortest 
qualifying period of residence was 18 
months, and the longest was two years 
and three months. 

And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
2nd March. 


House adjourned at One minute after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 24th February 1896. 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL.—[x.1.] 


A Bill to dissolve the marriage of 
Richard Hollingsworth Griffin, formerly 
of 154, Rathmines Road, in the County 
of Dublin, but now of 67, Stephen Street, 
in the City of Dublin, mechanical 
engineer, with Annie Beatrice Griffin, 
his now wife, and to enable him to 
marry again; and for other purposes : 
Presented (on petition), and a copy of 
the proceedings in, and of the decree of 
divorce of, the Probate and Matrimonial 
Division of the High Court of Justice in 
Ireland, delivered (on oath); Bill read 14. 
The usual orders made. 


CRIMINAL CASES 
L.—[.1. ] 


EVIDENCE IN 
B 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


On Clause I.— 


PERSON CHARGED WITH OFFENCE, AND 
WIFE OR HUSBAND, A COMPETENT WITNESS. 


“1, Every person charged with an offence, 
and the wife or husband, as the case may be, of 
the person so charged, shall be a competent 
witness whether the person so charged is charged 
solely or jointly with any other person. Provided 
as follows :—- 


“(a.) A person so charged shall not be called 
as a witness in pursuance of this Act with- 
out his consent ; 


“(b.) The wife or husband of the person 
charged shall not, save as in this Act men- 
tioned, be called as a witness in pursuance 
of this Act without the consent of the person 
so charged ; 


“(e.) A person charged and being a witness 
in pursuance of this Act shall not have the 
right to refuse to answer any question on 
the ground that it would tend to criminate 
him as to the offence charged ; 


“(d.) A person called as a witness in pursu- 
ance of this Act shall not be asked, and if 
asked shall not be required to answer, any 
question tending to show that any person 
charged has committed or been convicted of 
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any offence other than that wherewith he 
is then charged, or is of bad character, 
unless— 


“(i) the proof that he has committed or 
been convicted of such other offence is 
admissible evidence to show that he is 
guilty of the offence wherewith he is then 
charged ; or 


“ (ii) the person charged has asked questions 
of the witnesses for the prosecution with 
a view to establish his good character, or 
called witnesses to his good character, or 
otherwise has given evidence of good 
character.” 


*Lorp RUSSELL or KILLOWEN 
said, the Bill proposed to make, what 
most people who had been concerned in 
the administration of the criminal law 
had long thought a very desirable im- 
provement. But he had great doubt 
whether, when once a witness was ad- 
mitted to give evidence on oath, it was 
possible, by the artificial restraints which 
this Bill sought to impose, to protect 
that witness from the ordinary tests as 
to credit. He did not, however, desire 
on this occasion to press to its full ex- 
tent that view on their Lordships; but 
he wished to put one case which, he 
thought, unless the clause were amended, 
might lead to grievous injustice. The 
clause provided that a person charged 
with a criminal offence might be called 
as a witness, but was not, when called, 
to be required to answer any questions 
tending to show that he had committed 
any other crime than that for which he 
was then on his trial. He would put 
this case—he might put many others, 
but he thought this was a strong illus- 
tration. Two men were charged with 
the same offence, and tried at the same 
time, and one of them elected to go into 
the witness-box, as he might elect under 
this Bill if it became law. Not only did 
he give evidence to exculpate himself, 
but also to the effect that it was his co- 
defendant in the dock who had commit- 
ted the offence. It seemed to him mon- 
strous that that witness should be 
allowed to go before a jury as a witness 
of credit without any cross-examination. 
He would have preferred to meet the 
difficulty, and he thought it would be 
the better way to meet it, by leaving it 
to the discretion of the Judge to allow 
cross-examination where justice seemed 
to require it. He thought the dis- 
cretion of the Court might be trusted 
to decide where it would be proper 
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to allow cross-examination and where 
not. His noble Friend on the Wool- 
sack thought that would be too great a 
power with which to invest the Court, 
and, although he was not satisfied with 
the concession his noble and learned 
Friend had made, he must be content 
with what he could get. He. therefore 
proposed to meet the difficulty by adding 
a further proviso to the effect that a per- 
son called as a witness in pursuance of 
the Bill should not be asked any question 
tending to show that any person charged 
had committed any offence other than 
that wherewith he was charged, “ unless 
the person charged and called as a wit- 
ness has given evidence against any 
other person charged with the same 
offence.” He understood his noble and 
learned Friend was willing to accept 
that Amendment, and he accordingly 
moved it. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatsspury) thought the Lord Chief 
Justice had very justly pointed out some 
difficulties which might arise, and which 
he thought the Amendment removed. 
He was, however, unable to concur in 
the views of his noble Friend as to the 
general proposition. In the first place, 
he believed that if it were allowable to 
cross-examine generally a prisoner who 
was called on his own behalf as to his 
previous career, no man would ever be 
found guilty on the facts and evidence, 
but on his own character. That, he 
thought, would be very unjust and most 
undesirable. He did not think the diffi- 
culty would be removed by investing the 
Judge at the trial with jurisdiction to 
determine whether that sort of question 
should be put or not. Great as his 
respect for Judges was, he would not 
leave that discretion to any learned 
Judge. The laws of evidence ought, 
in his opinion, to be fixed and cer- 
tain, and not left to the discre- 
tion of any Judge. The policy of the 
law was to leave as little as possible to 
the discretion of the Judge when deal- 
ing with strict law. It was true enough 
that in the particular case he had given 
his noble and learned Friend had made 
out a case for some amendment, and to 
that extent he was willing to admit 
amendment. He thought it was not un- 
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incriminate his fellow-prisoner should be 
open to the ordinary tests as to credit. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause I, as amended, agreed to; re- 
maining clauses agreed to without amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived: 
The report of Amendment to be 


received To-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended.—[{No. 12.] 


WHEAT AND BREAD PRICES. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the Papers respect- 
ing the prices of wheat and bread would 
be ready? He said that Jast summer, 
when he asked for Papers relating 
to the price of wheat and bread in 
France and elsewhere, the noble Mar- 
quess, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that French farmers had suffered 
more than English farmers, and were no 
better off for Protection. With the leave 
of the House, he would read a letter, 
dated from the Carlton Club, which ap- 
peared in the St. James’s (Gazette on 
November 25th, 1895 :— 


“Your leading article ‘That Curious Con- 
sumer’ treats Lord Salisbury’s speech as repre- 
senting not any principles or arguments of his 
own, but as an acknowledgment ‘that the forcesof 
superstition and tradition are too strong to meddle 
with,’ and that they are fatally opposed to any 
alteration of our fiscal system. As the speech has 
attracted widespread attention, from its obvious 
importance, will you allow me to point out that 
Lord Salisbury did have recourse to a favourite 
argument of his own against Protection ‘on its 
merits.” His words run:—‘If you cross the 
water you find that the French have tried the 
experiment of Protection in an extreme form, 
and there agriculture is suffering as greatly as 
in England, if not more so.’ A letter of mine 
from Bordeaux, which appeared in your columns 
last spring, was made the subject of a question 
anda discussion in the House of Lords. Lord Salis- 
bury on that occasion again took refuge in gene- 
ralities, as he does now. But can he question the 
proved fact that France was actually extending 
her wheat-growing area while we were driven 
to reduce ours? Can he deny that the price of 
wheat was 40 or 50 per cent. higher in France 
than here last spring, while bread cost hardly 
more? And can he point to districts in France 
‘going back to prairie,’ in your words, ‘as the 
fields in Essex are going’? He is bound to do 
this if he persists in his argument.—I am, &c., 

” 


desirable that a person who sought to|j. HR 


Lord Russell of Killowen. 
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He had obtained the last volume of 
Agricultural Statistics for 1894 from the 
office of the French Minister for Agricul- 
ture, containing 21 sets of tables. These 
figures fully bore out the assertions of 
the writer from the Carlton Club, that 
French farmers got more for their wheat 
and that bread was hardly higher than 
in this country. The other statement, 
that the area cultivated with wheat had 
inereased in France was not true to the 
same extent. Wheat cultivation had 
increased owing to the decreased market 
for colza oil, and some bad years, in 
which the frost had killed the young 
corn, had made an apparent increase in 
the succeeding year. In 1894 the 
average price per hectolitre was for 
the whole of France 15 francs 21 cen- 
times, or about 36s. a quarter; but 
in the Departments in the lower part 
of the Rhone valley, and along the 
Mediterranean from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps, the price was more than 19 francs 
per hectolitre, or 46s. a quarter. In 
these Departments the yield was less, but 
the weight of the grain per hectolitre was 
much higher, reaching to 80 kilogrammes, 
as against 76 to 78 kilogrammes in other 
parts of France. In England the weight 
of a bushel varied from 60 to 80 lbs. 
According to the Mark Lane Express 
Almanac 30 bushels to the acre appeared 
to be the maximum average yield in 
England. In Cheshire 22 bushels and 
in Anglesey from 25 to 28 bushels were 
the average, while in Norfolk it was 32. 
In France in 1894 the average yield of 
wheat for the whole country was 
1671 hectolitres per hectare, equivalent 
to about 18 bushels per acre ; but owing 
to improved cultivation and the use of 
artificial manures, especially nitrate of 
soda, in some Departments of France, 
the average yield for the Department 
in 1894 reached our maximum, and 
in several exceeded our average produce. 
1882 is described as an exceptionally 
favourable year for wheat, yet the im- 
provement of cultivation shows an in- 
crease in the yield per hectare in several 
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Departments in 1894. The French 


statistics supplied the following figures :— 


1894 
Hectolitres 
28°93 
Seine et Marne... 
Seine et Oise ... 
Eure et Loir ... 


19°00 
19 00 
23°00 


Puy de Dome ... 23°00 


30 hectolitres per hectare in Seine et 
Oise were about equal to 33 bushels per 
acre. But French farmers had not only 
improved the yield of wheat per acre ; 
the price had been higher than in this 
country. A table of prices of various 
cereals for the whole of France for 20 
years from 1875 to 1894 gave an average 
price- of 19 fr. 53c. per hectolitre, equi- 
valent to about 46s. a quarter. The 
highest prices were obtained in the years 
1877, 1878, 1880 and 1881. Although 
the price of wheat was so much higher 
than it was in this country the price of 
bread was not higher, for in 1894 the 
average price of the kilogramme through- 
out France was 31 cents., 26 cents. and 
23 cents. for first, second and third 
qualities of bread or from 6d. to 5d. the 
4lb. loaf. In Paris bread was cheaper 
than it used to be. This he was told 
was owing to greater liberty having been 
conceded to the bakers, and the substitu- 
tion of an officious for an official price 
laid down by the Administration. The 
volume of official statistics contained 
tables of the officious price of bread in 
Paris for every week with the price of 
wheat, and the price at which bread was 
sold in some 3,000 bread shops in Paris. 
Of these about 2,000 were bakers’ shops 
and 1,000 were depéts or places where 
bread was sold but not made. These 
returns gave the number of shops where 
bread was sold above and the number of 
those where it was sold below the 
Government price. On the whole the 
depéts were cheaper than the shops. 
202 
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During 1894, the officious tax or price 
recommended by the Government in 
Paris varied from 62c. to 68c., and the 
selling price varied from 80c. to 50c. 
the 2 kilos, or from 8d. to 5d. the 
quartern loaf. This price was less than 
that given in the Parliamentary Papers 
of 1888, and in several weeks taken at 
hazard, bread was sold below the officious 
price in a fourth or a fifth of the Paris 
shops. In his speech at Hastings, Lord 
Salisbury spoke of the consumer as “ co- 
extensive with the whole people of this 
country,” and appeared to forget that 
the great bulk of the consumers were 
producers as well, and that to have, or 
not to have 18s. or 20s. a week as a pro- 
ducer was more important than possibly 
to have to pay 34d. a week extra for 
bread. All people were occupiers, but 
those who were owners and occupiers 
thought more of their ownership than of 
their quality of occupier ; and it should 
be the same in the case of producers and 
consumers. There were very few con- 
sumers who were not producers also ; they 
were limited to the sons of rich people 
exercising no profession and to the 
inmates of the workhouse, and those had 
no votes. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): I hope the noble Lord will 
allow me to answer the official part of 
the question. A statement has been 
furnished by the Board of Agriculture, 
and they say that the representations 
from Her Majesty’s representatives 
abroad have been received and are now 
under consideration by the Board. 
These statements will require a good deal 
of arrangement to make them intelligible, 
and it may be necessary to obtain further 
explanations on certain points. It is 
hoped, however, that the papers will be 
ready for presentation to Parliament at 
an early date. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER (the Mar- 
quess of Satispury)!: I suppose I ought 
to say a few words in answer to the 
citations in which the noble Lord so 
liberally indulged from speeches of my 
own. But I think I shall accept the 
permission which he gave me to say very 
little. When at the end of last year I 
pointed to the case of France as one that 
caused considerable doubt as to the im- 
mediate effect of tariff upon prices, I 
was speaking of what I had myself 
heard, not on the Riviera, where, I am 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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afraid, you will not get much infor- 
mation as to the growth of corn, but in 
Normandy. I have always understood 
that the fall in the -value of land as it 
concerns both the French owner and 
occupier, is very much what you would 
say the fall in this country has been— 
namely, rather more than one-third; so 
that I do not think an extensive use of 
protection has really saved the owners 
and occupiers in France. But I am not 
inclined to follow the noble Lord into a 
disquisition on the _ politico-economic 
question which he has raised. The ques- 
tion of the bearing of tariffs upon prices is 
a matter of extreme complexity, and I 
should be very sorry to undertake it ata 
moment’s notice in answer to the figures 
of the noble Lord, and I do not think 
any advantage would result from my 
doing so. But Ido wish to emphasise 
what the noble Lord referred to, that 
neither at Hastings nor anywhere else 
have I said a word which could be 
honestly interpreted as meaning the 
advocacy of Protection. I do not 
believe that the protection of articles of 
first necessity is a measure that can, 
during any period which it is material 
for us to consider be adopted in this 
country, because it probably would be 
hostile to the interests ‘of the consumers, 
and it certainly would be thought to be 
so. The consumers being entirely the 
masters in the determination of such a 
case would always be afraid that their 
interests were being sacrificed to the 
interests of the owners of land. As to 
the deeper economical questions, what 
advantage there is in Protection; why, 
we are the only nation that has pursued 
Free Trade; what the precise results of 
the Protective System would have been 
upon our country—those are questions 
which for our purposes are practically 
academical, and I shall certainly not 
attempt to follow the noble Lord in 
discussing them. The elements for any 
such consideration are hard to obtain, 
and no one can have watched what has 
taken place within the last 50 years with- 
out feeling that discussion has very little 
to do with the decision which nations 
come to upon this question. They are 
guided, each one, by the belief that this 
course or that will be favourable to their 
own interests. The more profound 
intricacies of economical problems are 
highly interesting from a literary or 
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scientific point of view, but I do not 
think that an investigation of them has 
much influence upon the course of 
nations. I therefore will merely repeat 
that it seems to me that the case of 
France does throw considerable doubt 
upon the probability of Protection being 
a real relief to the owners and occupiers 
of land, and I conclude by reiterating 
my assertion that nothing that I have 
said can be fairly construed as an argu- 
ment in favour of Protection. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 24th February 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD CORPORATION BILL. 
Read 2*; and committed. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they do insert a Clause or Clauses providing 
for the reduction of the rated occupation fran- 
chise for the municipal electors in Waterford 
toa limit of £4 poor rate valuation.”’ 


As far as he could gather there was no 
opposition to the proposal, and therefore 
it was not necessary for him to argue at 
any length in its favour. It would be 
remembered that last year a Bill was 
proposed extending the franchise in 
Ireland, and assimilating it to that 
of England, but objection was taken to 
that Bill on the ground that it was not 
desirable to extend the extreme limit of 
the franchise to more than 11 corporate 
towns. The promoters of the Bill and 
the Government themselves agreed that 
so far as the 11 corporate towns were 
concerned, the franchise should be re- 
duced. In this Instruction he did not pro- 
pose to reduce it below the £4 qualifica- 
tion ; the reason that he had taken that 
moderate limit being that the Waterford 
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Corporation had passed a _ resolution 
asking him to propose it, and also that 
the tradesmen’s clubs and other organi- 
sations in the City of Waterford were 
content, for the present at any rate, that 
the franchise should be reduced to the 
£4 limit, hoping that when a general 
measure was passed for the whole of 
Ireland, the franchise would then be re- 
duced to the further limit, which was 
agreed to by all parties in the House last 
year. It was not necessary for him to 
enter into any explanation of the pro- 
posal, but the course he had taken was 
one which had sound precedent for it. 
There were three precedents to which he 
would refer. One was in 1885, when, on 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke), by a Private Bill, the 
franchise in Rathmines was reduced. 
Shortly afterwards the same thing was 
done in a Private Bill for the City of 
Belfast, and in the year 1893 a similar 
proposal to that which he was now 
making was carried in a Private Bill 
dealing with the municipal affairs of 
Blackrock and Kingstown townships. 
At present the municipal franchise was 
a £10 valuation, which, as everybody 
knew, was exceedingly high. While the 


population was 22,000, and the Parlia- 


mentary electors numbered over 4,000, 
there were only 600 municipal voters in 
the City of Waterford. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought there would be a 
practical agreement on all sides of the 
House in favour of the Instruction which 
he moved. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) 
said, he was glad the hon. Member had 
said the Instruction did not represent his 
own views, and he had only proposed 
it for reasons of expediency. In Ireland 
they would always claim that every rate- 
payer should have a municipal vote, as 
was the case in England. 


Instruction agreed to. 


CUPAR WATER ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order, 
under The Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
1892, relating to Cupar Water, pre- 
sented, and read 1*; referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 
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QUESTIONS. 


“GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg toask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether it would 
be possible to lay annually before Parlia- 
ment a list of all firms having contracts 
with any Departments of State ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston): 
The practical difficulties are so great, 
especially in the two great spending 
Departments, the War Office and Admi- 
ralty, that the Government do not at 
present see their way to grant an un- 
opposed Return of this kind. 


NOTIFICATION OF DISEASES ACT. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, how 
many local authorities have adopted the 
Notification of Diseases Act ; how many 


of these authorities there are who are 
capable of adopting the Act; and, whe- 
ther he has considered the advisability of 
making the Act compulsory instead of 
permissive ? 

THE PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CHAPLIN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
Infectious Disease Notification Act, 1889, 
has been adopted in 814 urban districts, 
585 rural districts, and 38 port districts. 
Compulsory notification is also in force 
throughout London under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, and in 49 
towns under provisions in Local Acts. 
The population, according to the last 
census, of the districts in which notifica- 
tion is compulsory, is 27,220,000, out of 
a total population of 29,000,000. The 
question as to the advisability of making 
the Act of 1889 compulsory has been 
considered by me, but I think that the 
Act is much more likely to be enforced 
when it is voluntarily adopted by a local 
authority than when it is made appli- 
cable to a district without the concur- 
rence of the authority. There are now 
202 urban and 94 rural districts, includ- 
ing districts which have recently been 
constituted, in which the Act is not yet 
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in operation. I am proposing to com- 
municate with the authorities of these 
districts, and I hope that the number of 
districts in which the Act is not in force 
| will be considerably diminished in the 
| course of the present year. 


GIFTS OF PROPERTY TO LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Sm JOHN BRUNNER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether he is prepared to 
propose legislation for the purpose of 
endowing District, Borough, and County 
Councils with the powers now enjoyed 
by Parish Councils of receiving gifts of 
real and personal property for the benefit 
of the inhabitants; and, how many 
Councils have asked for these powers? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : It does not appear 
to be necessary to propose legislation for 
the purpose referred to. An Urban 
District Council can have conferred on 
them, by an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the powers of a Parish 
Council as regards gifts of property for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. The 
Local Government Board have received 
certain applications for these powers in 
connection with other powers of a Parish 
Council which urban authorities propose 
should be conferred on them. But I 
cannot specify the precise number of 
cases in which the powers referred to 
have been asked for. There is no objec- 
tion on the part of the Board to confer 
the powers in question when they are 
desired, but the applications in this 
matter are being dealt with in connec- 
tion with those which are at the same 
time made for other powers. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment, after the transfer of the telephone 
trunk lines from the National Telephone 
Company to the Department, to close 
these trunk lines at the hours of closing 
of the various post offices, and thus to 
deprive a large body of subscribers of 
the convenience hitherto enjoyed by 
them of making use of the telephone at 
all hours of the night ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: From the best 
information in the hands of the Post 
Office it appears that, except in a few 
cases, the telephone trunk wires are 
scarcely ever used at night, and the 
Department would not, therefore, be 
justified in going to the expense of 
providing attendance after the ordinary 
oficial hours. In the first instance, 
therefore, it is proposed that the hours 
for telephone business shall be the same 
as for telegraph business, but the Depart- 
ment will give careful attention to the 
matter and ascertain where the require- 
ments of the public will justify an 
extension of the hours. At many of the 
larger offices the telegraph service is 
open to the public all night, and there, 
of course, the telephone service will also 
be open. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General (1) whether he can state what 
steps the Post Office authorities propose 
to take in reference to the numerous 
complaints as to the inefficiency and 
expensiveness of the telephone service 
supplied by the National Telephone 
Company ; and (2) whetherit is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
terminate the monopoly of this Company 
by taking over the entire telephone 
business, as was done in the case of the 
telegraphs ? 

Mr. HANBURY: If it were proved 
in any case that the Company were not 
affording a satisfactory service, the 
Government would be prepared to con- 
sider the question of the establishment 
of a limited competition by the Post 
Office. In answer to the second portion 
of the question, I have to say that it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
take over the entire telephone business 
before the expiration of the Company’s 
licence. 


Sligo Borough 


SLIGO BOROUGH POLICE COURT. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) if his attention has been called 
to proceedings at the Sligo Borough 
Court, on the 3rd and 4th Feb- 
ruary, presided over by the Mayor ; (2) 
whether he has seen the report of the 
questions put to a witness, Rev. Mr. 
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him—‘“ Do you believe in purgatory ? 
Do you believe in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion?” (3) whether, when an application 
was made by the Crown Counsel for an 
adjournment of the case, to enable the 
police authorities to take the witness 
(Rev. John Hoffe) by train to some 
place where he could obtain the hotel 
accommodation refused at Sligo, the 
Chairman said, “Can't you send him 
over to the gaol until morning ?” (4) whe- 
ther, when Mr. Williams was under ex- 
amination, the Mayor is correctly re- 
ported to have said that he had a certain 
number of questions to ask—viz., ‘‘ Do 
you believe in Papal infallibility? Do you 
believe in Transubstantiation ?” and (5) 
whether he will consider the propriety of 
laying this matter before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant with a view to the expediency of 
taking action thereon ? 


Mr. PATRICK A.M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, as I am personally re- 
ferred to in this question, I ask you to give 
me permission to say I do not con- 
sider that the subject-matter of the ques- 
tion is of sufficient public importance 
intrinsically, or of sufficient general in- 
terest to warrant me in troubling the 
House with an explanation in regard to 
the allegations made in it. I have only 
to say that in reference to the discharge 
of the functions attaching to the office I 
hold as Mayor of Sligo, I do not ac- 
knowledge any responsibility either tothis 
House or to the Lord Lietenant of Ire- 
land. [Nationalist cheers.| I hold my 
Commission of the Peace as Chief Magis- 
trate, from my fellow citizens, and I 
accept their judgment only on my pub- 
lic proceedings, and the judgment of any 
foreign or alien tribunal I shall always 
treat with indifference and contempt. 
[Nationalist cheers and cries of “Order, 
order ! ”} 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. GeraLp Bacrour, 
Leeds, Central): I understand that the 
second and third paragraphs accurately 
describe, so far as they go, what took 
place on the occasion, but I do not think 
that there is anything in the language 
complained of which calls for further 
notice on the part either of the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Lord Chancellor. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
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inquiry with reference to disturbances 
created by the man Williams through 
street preaching ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked, whether, 
if there was to be an Inquiry, it would 
have reference also to the action of the 
Mayor of Sligo? [Laughter, and Nation- 


Election of 


alist cries of “ Order !”] 


No answer was given. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheftield, 
Hallam) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, (1) whether the 
Cape Government has, apart from 
statute, any power to surrender fugitive 
criminals to the South African Republic; 
(2) whether the Imperial Statute known 
as the Extradition Act, 1870, until 
suspended in the Cape Colony by Order 
in Council under its eighteenth section, 
regulates the powers cf the Cape Govern- 
ment in respect of the extradition of 
fugitive criminals to any Foreign State, 
and limits those powers to the case of 
offences not of a political character ; and 
(3) whether, seeing that no such Order 
in Council has been made, the Cape 
Statute, No. 22, of 1882, which purports 
to authorise extradition to the South 
African Republic, even in the case of 
political offences, can avail to remove 
the restrictions enacted by the Imperial 
Statute ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The first question is 
a legal one, to which I do not feel com- 
petent to give an authoritative answer, 
especially as the Cape Government has 
power by statute to surrender fugitive 
criminals to the South African Republic. 
As to the second and third questions, 
the Extradition Act, 1870, is not in 
force in the Cape Colony except as 
regards Foreign States, in the case of 
which it has been applied by Order in 
Council, and the South African Republic 
is not one of those States. 


CARRIERS AND POSTAGE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been called to the fine of £2 inflicted 


Mr. Jasper Tully. 
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on William Murray, a carrier, a short 
time ago, for having carried a written 
order for goods from Rothesay to Glas- 
gow and received a penny from the 
vendor of the goods for so doing, the 
goods being brought back by him from 
Glasgow to Rothesay on the same day ; 
whether the penny was paid by the re- 
ceiver, not the sender, of the letter as a 
kind of reward for the safe conveyance 
of the goods, and was not in the nature 
of postage ; whether the carrier was ad- 
mitted to be acting bond fide and in the 
pursuance of an established custom; and, 
whether he will repay or remit the fine 
alluded to ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The facts are as 
stated by the hon. Member; but the 
prosecution was undertaken to stop the 
very considerable trade in the convey- 
ance of letters carried on by the carriers 
of Glasgow in direct contravention of 
the exclusive privileges of the Post- 
master General with regard to letters, 
The Postmaster General had previously 
called the attention of the Glasgow 
carriers to their illegal action, but with- 
out effect, and he had, therefore, no 
alternative but to take this course; and 
in the circumstances he does not propose 
to repay the fine. 


ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the heavy 
cost involved in the election for a Mem- 
ber to serve on a Board of Guardians 
at a bye-election? If he is aware that at 
one of these elections a few days ago, at 
Sunderland, the local authorities had 
to provide polling booths for every 
500 voters in a total of 7,500, and that 
only 900 electors voted, at a cost to the 
ratepayers of £1027 And, whether he 
will bring in a Bill to amend the Law 
for the purpose of avoiding the great 
expenditure of public funds under the 
existing system ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have made 
enquiry as to the heavy expense of 
the election of Guardians in the case 
referred to, the expense being as stated, 
£102. The total number of persons 
entitled to vote was, it appears, 7,650. 
The regulations as to these elections do 
not prescribe the number of polling 
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stations which should be provided, but 
fix as a maximum one polling station for 
each 500 parochial electors. I am 
informed that in this case it was con- 
sidered necessary that 14 polling stations 
should be provided, as it was impossible 
to estimate beforehand what number of 
voters would poll. It devolved on the 
Council of the borough to prescribe the 
scale of expenses, and the charges in 
respect of the election in question were 
in accordance with that scale. Iam not 
prepared to propose an alteration of the 
law, which would take out of the hands 
of County Councils and Councils of 
County Boroughs the power which is 
now vested in them under the Local 
Government Act, 1894, of prescribing 
the scale of expenses in elections under 
that Act. 


Emigration 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the case of a pensioner 
named Edward Kenney, now residing in 
Poitiers, France, who, having served 
21 years and 8 months in the Worces- 
tershire Regiment, including active ser- 
vice in the Indian Mutiny and a long 
service in the Colonies, was discharged 
on life pension in October, 1878, whether 
he has been refused continuance of his 
pension because he is residing in France ? 
And, whether he will make inquiry into 
the matter, with the view of having his 
pension continued to him now in his old 
age ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Sur- 
rey, Guildford) : This man has not been 
refused his pension, though it appears 
that he has not applied for the amount 
due last quarter. As he is over 50 years 
of age residence abroad does not dis- 
qualify him for its receipt. He should 
apply in the usual course to his pay- 
master. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 


I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to | 
the War Office, if he is aware that, on | 


10th December, 1859, Joseph Deniston 
enlisted in the lst Battalion 10th Foot 
Regiment ; that he served for a period 
of five years and a-half with his regiment 
in South Africa, where he contracted 
articular rheumatism, as certified by the 
late Dr. Atkinson, of Longford ; that 
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he received for 15 months after his dis- 
charge a pension of 6d. a day, which 
was then stopped, and has not since 
been renewed; that in consequence of 
the disease contracted in the service, he 
is now unable to work to support a 
family of seven persons, and that con- 
sequently he is in great misery and 
distress ; and jwill the Military autho- 
rities consider his case, with a view to 
giving him the pension due to him ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowE.L- 
Wi.uiams, Birmingham, 8.): This case 
will be referred to the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for. War whether any com- 
| pensation will be given to the mother of 
Lieutenant Wroughton, who lost his life 
in the collision between French and 
English troops at Waima, West Africa, 
on 23rd December 1893; and if it is 
the case that the recipient of a pension 
from the India Office is thereby rendered 
ineligible for the receipt of any pension 
or compensation from Army Funds ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : As Mrs. Wrough- 
ton is already in receipt of a pension as 
the widow of an officer she is ineligible 
for any pension for the loss of her son. 
She appears to be further disqualified by 
not having been mainly dependent upon 
her son for support. It is not the case 
that the recipient of a pension from the 
India Office would necessarily be ineli- 
gible for a pension from Army Funds. 


EMIGRATION RETURNS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade with regard to the Returns of 
Emigration and Immigration issued by 
the Board of Trade, whether a commer- 
cial travellar sent for six months say to 
South Africa is entered in the Returns 
on his departure as an emigrant and on 
his return as an immigrant, and whether 
if a Member of this House visits 
America during the Recess his trip 
affects both Returns in the same way ; 
whether if a family removes permanently 
from this country to the South of France, 
or any other place in the Continent of 
Europe, their emigration is entirely 
omitted from the Returns; and whe- 
ther, if that is so, steps can be taken 
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in conjunction with Local Authorities, 
or by other means, to make these 
Returns more accurate ; and whether he 
will undertake that this shall be done 
before introducing any legislation to 
this House affecting emigrants or 
immigrants ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcnigz, Croy- 
don): The Returns referred to by the 
hon. Member, although spoken of shortly 
as Returns of Emigration and Immigra- 
tion, are really Returns of all passengers 
to and from places out of Europe ex- 
cluding places within the Mediterranean. 
Commercial travellers and tourists are 
thus included both when they go and 
when they come in. And this is the 
only way to arrive at an exact balance 
of the passenger movement, which is the 
object aimed at. Persons going from this 
country to the South of France or else- 
where in Europe to settle are not in- 
cluded in these Returns at all which 
only deal with places out of Europe. 
The Returns are supplemented by 
returns as to aliens arriving in this 
country from Europe, and information 
as to the passenger movement generally 
set out in the Annual Reports on 
Emigration and Immigration laid before 
the House. It is not proposed to make 
any change in the Returns for which 
legislation would be required. 


POST OFFICE LIFE INSURANCE RATES. 

Mr. T. LOUGH : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as _ represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, (1) whether 
a new table at reduced rates for life in- 
surance has recently been issued by the 
Post Office authorities ; and (2) whether, 
ifso, any special steps are being taken by 
the Department to advertise these new 
rates, so that they may be brought 
widely to the attention of the working 
classes; and whether, with a view to 
accomplishing this purpose, the Post 
Office would be willing to furnish forms 
to be distributed throughout the 
Metropolis in connection with the 
Census of London which is to be taken 
in April this year ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. New 
tables have been issued and special 
steps have been taken by this Depart- 
ment to advertise the new rates. 


Mr. 7. Lough. 
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14,000 large posters have been exhibited 
at the Post Office Savings Banks through- 
out the country since the 1st February, 
when the new tables came into opera- 
tion. In addition, about 100,000 hand- 
bills have also been distributed for the 
information of the public at every Post 
Office Savings Bank. <A copy of a 
leaflet has, moreover, been placed within 
every depositor’s book returned from this 
Department since the lst February. It 
is proposed, almost immediately, to 
furnish the principal manufacturing 
firms throughout the country with 
copies of the posters and handbills. As 
London is so well supplied with the posters 
and handbills referred to, a further 
distribution on the lines indicated in the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question would scarcely seem necessary, 
and it is very doubtful whether the 
officers concerned in the Census of 
London would undertake such a distri- 
bution as that suggested. If, however, 


they were willing, there is no objection 
to supply the necessary forms. 


CONSOLS. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in view of the high 
price of Consols, and of the exceptionally 
great expenditure about to be incurred 
in strengthening the Navy, the Govern- 
ment will immediately bring in a Bill 
enabling the expected large surplus to 
be used for that purpose instead of being 
applied in the reduction of the National 
Debt by the purchase of Consols there- 
with? 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I am not sur- 
prised that my hon. Friend should have 
called attention to the bearing of the 
present price of Consols upon this 
matter ; but I would say generally that 
I hope that I may be permitted, as my 
predecessors have always been, to select 
my own time and method for making 
any announcement to the House on im- 
portant questions of finance, and, if I 
had any intentions on the particular 
subject referred to by my right hon. 
Friend, I could not properly state them 
in answer to a question. 
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POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has considered the question 
of supplying the public with postal 
orders bearing counterfoils, on the plan 
adopted in certain foreign countries, 
each counterfoil being marked with the 
number of the attached order, as well as 
the amount and office stamp, so as to 
facilitate detection in case of theft, to 
relieve the transmitters of small sums 
from the task of noting these particulars, 
and to encourage the use of postal 
orders ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The suggestion is 
not a new one, and has been frequently 
considered, but it is found that the 
arrangement referred to would neces- 
sitate the use of larger paper as well as 
of new and expensive machinery, which 
would not be justified by the low rate 
of commission charged for the orders. 
The senders of postal orders can note 
the particulars with little trouble, and 
no expense, whatever, themselves. The 
change suggested does not appear, there- 
fore, to be necessary. 


ADMIRALTY CLERICAL STAFF. 

Mr. W. R. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether, in order to avoid 
any ground for discontent, arrangements 
will be made that all appointments under 
the Admiralty Clerical Reorganisation 
Scheme (including Staff Clerks) shall 
bear the same date ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : It is impos- 
sible to give effect to the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend, inasmuch as the appoint- 
ments of Staff Clerks can only take effect 
from the issue of the Civil Service Cer- 
tificate which the Admiralty have no 
power to antedate. The position of those 
who may be appointed to these clerkships 
shall receive careful consideration when 
the date from which the re-organisation 
is to take effect has been fixed. 


COTTON WEAVING FACTORIES. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether he has re- 
ceived a resolution from a joint meeting 
representing the employers and operatives 
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engaged in the cotton industry, reciting 
that the meeting was strongly of opinion 
that it was desirable that there should 
be an Inquiry made by a Committee of 
experts appointed by the Home Office 
into the working of the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act, 1889, and into the whole 
question of steaming and the introduc- 
tion of artificial moisture into cotton 
weaving factories ; and, whether he can 
see his way to appoint such a Com- 
mittee ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 


Servants. 


MatrHew WuitTE Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I have received a resolution 
in the terms stated by the hon. Member, 
and I propose to appoint a Committee 
of three experts to make the Inquiry 
requested. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether any further 
action has been taken with regard to 
the alleged illegal fares charged on the 
Metropolitan District Railway; and, 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown, 
to whom the matter was referred, have 
given their opinion on the case submitted 
by the Board of Trade Solicitor ; and, if 
so, state the purport of the opinion 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: It will not be proper 
that I should state the purport of the 
Law Officers’ opinion, but I may say 
that the consideration of the question of 
proceedings by the Board of Trade is 
suspended pending the deliberations of 
Parliament on the Bill which the Com- 
pany have introduced this Session. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether, 
in the event of the subject of fines and 
deductions from wages being dealt with 
by Bill, he will take into consideration 
the complaints of railway servants that 
they are compelled, as a condition of 
employment, to sign an engagement to 
give their whole time to the company 
employing them, while the company does 
not in return guarantee to the men 
employed a full week’s wages, but in 
many cases only gives occasional and 
irregular employment paid as piecework ; 
and, whether in any such Bill he will 
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consider the advisability of making such 
conditions of service illegal ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The question of prohibiting such contracts 
as the hon. Member refers to is not one 
which relates to truck or to fines or 
deductions from wages, and could not 
therefore be properly dealt with in a 
Truck Bill. I am informed by the Board 
of Trade that there is no evidence so far 
as they are aware tending to show that 
legislative interference of the character 
suggested is required. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in many cases 
during the last two or three years rail- 
way servants on the running staff have 
only earned from lls. to 15s. a week 
under this system ? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am not aware of the fact ; in any case, 
this is not a matter which concerns my 
Department. 


Canadian 


TRISH LIGHTS. 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether | 
he is aware that in March, 1895, a peti- | 


tion was presented to the Commissioners | 





of Irish Lights by the lightkeepers pray- | 


ing for increased pay, shorter hours, and 
redress of numerous grievances pointed 
out therein, and also asking that at | 
Rock and Island stations, in close prox- | 
imity to the mainland, a boat might be | 
allowed to enable their children to attend 
school, and their families to go to a place 
of worship on Sunday ; and, whether he | 
will inquire what has been the result of 
the consideration of this petition, and 
what improvements, if any, the Commis- 
sioners propose to recommend ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
with regard to the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, and am informed that such a peti- 
tion as he refers to was received by the 
Commissioners early last year from the | 
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in view, have hitherto found the difficul- 
ties insuperable. I shall be happy to 
look into this matter, and to see whether 
anything can be done in the direction 
desired. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked whether, having regard to the 
peculiar position of the canal children 
population, a similar arrangement might 
not be made as was to be made with 
regard to the children in lighthouses ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I need hardly point 
out the difference between canals and 
lighthouses. [Laughter.] 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether the Commis- 
sioners of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
have been able to arrange that some 
compensatory advantage should be given 
to the general body of its in-pensioners 
in consequence of the withdrawal, under 
the Regulations issued on-the 22nd of 
June last, of the privilege, which they 
had enjoyed for more than 200 years, of 
selling their old clothing ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Arrangements 
have been made to give a grant of 7s. 
annually to every in-pensioner who had 
been allowed to dispose of his time- 
expired clothing previous to the change 
recently introduced forbidding the sale 
of the clothing by pensioners. 


CANADIAN STORE CATTLE. 

Sir JOHN KINLOCH (Perthshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether, taking 
into consideration the enormous loss 
that is being caused to the farmers of 
Scotland by the exclusion of Canadian 
store cattle, he can now hold out any 
prospect of the ports being reopened ! 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Water 


lightkeepers in the Irish lighthouse | Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): As the 
service, but that the memorial has not | hon. Baronet will see from what I said 
yet been forwarded to the Board of | when introducing the Diseases of Animals 
Trade, in consequence of the Depart-| Bill, I can hold out no prospect of the 
mental Committee’s inquiry into the | unrestricted admission of Canadian cattle 
Mercantile Marine Fund, the report | into the United Kingdom, and, as I then 
upon which has not yet been made. | stated, I believe that the permanent 
Representations as to church and school maintenance of the conditions under 
attendance have from time to time been! which the trade is now carried on will 
laid before the Board of Trade, who, |in the long run be of benefit to all the 
while regarding with sympathy the object | various interests concerned. 


Mr. F. A. Channing. | 
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Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if his attention has been called to 
the invention of Mr. John J. Boyle, 
Station-master at Bundoran Junction, 
for a combination of train staff and out- 
door signals for the prevention of railway 
accidents ; and, if he will consider the 
expediency of recommending it for adop- 
tion by Railway Companies ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is the general rule 
of the Board of Trade never to recom- 
mend any particular invention for adop- 
tion by Railway Companies. I shall be 
happy, however, to send the particulars 
of the invention, which have been for- 
warded to me by the hon. Member, to the 
Inspecting Officers of Railways for their 
personal information. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
respect to the Circular issued to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary on 17th 
January, 1895, announcing that half 
the vacancies to the rank of district 
inspector would in future be open to 
head constables, has such an order been 
put into force since the issue of the 
circular ; can he state how many district 
inspectors, head constables, and sergeants 
are there at present in the force who 
have completed their full term of service 
entitling them to a pension; and, how 
many head constables are there at 
present in the force who draw extra 
pay for work done outside their police 
duty ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
competitive examination of head con- 
stables under the Order has yet been 
held, as no vacancy for a district 
inspector has existed since the issue 
of the Order, nor does any now 
exist. I understand there are many 
district inspectors and men of all 
ranks who have completed the term 
of service which, under the Acts govern- 
ing their cases, gives them the option of 
retiring ; but as these men are in the full 
and effective discharge of their duties 
there is no reason why they should leave 
the force nor is there any power to 
compel them to do so. The Inspector 
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General is not aware that any head con- 
stables draw extra pay for work done out- 
side their police work, though there are, of 
course, indoor or clerical police duties as 
well as outdoor. 


IRISH CATTLE TRADE. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will agree to the 
Return as to ships engaged in the Irish 
Cattle Trade, which stands on the Paper 
this day ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: The Animals 
(Transit and General) Order of 1895 is 
of a general character, and I have no 
means of knowing what are the particular 
alterations which have been made in 
order to give effect to it in the case of 
each of the numerous vessels to which it 
applies. In these circumstances, I regret 
that it is not possible for me to comply 
with the wishes of my hon. Friend. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether the Government will 
bring in a Bill this Session to carry out 
the promise of the late Government to 
give a grant of not less than £15,000 to 
aid in establishing a Veterinary College 
in Ireland ; and whether he is aware of 
the fact that a Royal Charter has been 
granted, and that the College cannot be 
founded without the promised grant ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T hope 
to be able to deal with this matter in the 
course of the present Session. 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS INTO 
IRELAND. 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether the Government will 
introduce a Bill this Session to prevent 
the deportation of paupers into Ireland 
who have spent their lives and given 
their labour to districts in Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not at present in a position to say 
whether I shall be able this Session to 
introduce legislation in the direction 
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suggested, as the matter is now the 
subject of communications between the 
authorities in Ireland, England and 
Scotland, and must await the result of 
these communications. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
his proposed Bill to amend the defects 
and omissions of the Irish Education 
Act of 1892 will be retrospective as 
regards the payments of the salaries of 
officers appointed by school-attendance 
Committees ; and (2) whether it is his 
intention to insert any provision with 
reference to the extension of compulsory 
education to rural districts ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I hope 
at no very distant date to be able to 
introduce the Irish Education Act 
amending Bill; but, pending its intro- 
duction, I cannot make any detailed 
statement as to its provisions. I may 
say, however, in reply to the second 
paragraph, that, as at present advised, 
I am not prepared to include in the Bill 
a provision to extend the Act to rural 
districts. 


TELEGRAMS (TURKEY). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that a telegram 
with reply paid was dispatched to 
Beyrout on the 17th instant, and no 
reply received for two days ; whether 
it is a fact, as alleged by the postal 
officials, that the delay was caused by 
the Turkish authorities; and, whether 
the complaint from the father of the 
boy, whose son was seriously ill at 
Beyrout and who wished to get informa- 
tion, was represented to the Turkish 
Government ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The father of the 
boy might have learnt all that it was 
possible to tell him if he had applied to 
the Post Office, without the necessity for 
asking a question about it in the House. 
After some trouble, a telegram, which is 
probably the one to which the hon. 
Member refers, has been traced. It 
was handed in on the 17th instant, 
addressed to Beyrout. The answer was 
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delivered early on the morning of the 
21st. It is not the fact that the officials 
of the Post Office alleged that the mes- 
sage had been delayed by the Turkish 
authorities. All they knew was that 
there had been no delay so far as the 
Post Office was concerned. They are 


not even now aware that there are 
grounds for a representation to any of 
the telegraph administrations over whose 
lines the telegram passed. The addressee 
himself may have been unable to reply 
immediately. 


DEAF MUTES. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that in Ireland, there are: over 
2,500 deaf mutes of school ae absolutely 
uneducated ; that there are about 2,000 
who in private institutions have received 
any education at all; that there is no 
State-aid, notwithstanding that in 1889 
the Royal Commission reported in favour 
of legislation for these schools; and 
whether, in view of this state of things, 
the Government will introduce a Bill, 
with provisions similar to those which 
are in force in England and Scotland, 
in which State-aid will be granted for 
the education of these persons ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 there were at 
that time 2,462 deaf and dumb persons 
of all ages who were returned as un- 
educated throughout Ireland, but of 
these only 947 were under 20 years of 
age and only 729 under |the maximum 
school-going age in Ireland—namely, 15 
years. There were at the same date 
only 533 deaf and dumb persons of all 
ages in Charitable Educational Institutes 
in Ireland, of whom 358 were under 15 
years of age. I am aware of the re- 
commendationsin the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1889,'and hope to be able 
at some time to introduce legislation 
dealing with the matter so far as Ireland 
is concerned, though I fear there is no 
chance of my being able to do so this 
Session. 


HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 
Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darlington): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he will intro- 
duce a Bill, in accordance with the 
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recommendations of the recent Depart- 
mental Committee on Prisons, in. refer- 
ence to habitual criminals and inveterate 
misdemeanants, providing for longer 
terms of detention in order to promote 
their reformatory treatment ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
With regard to habitual criminals gene- 
rally, I shall not be able to introduce 
legislation as to their treatment during 
the present Session. The view which is 
taken by the Prison Commissioners of 
the recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee on this point, and with which 
I concur, will be found in their memo- 
randum of observations on the Com- 
mittee’s Report, which I shall shortly 
lay upon the Table of the House. 
Though in sympathy {with the recom- 
mendation, it does not point to the 
necessity of immediate legislation. If 
the hon. Member has specially in mind 
the cases of persons continually con- 
victed of drunkenness, I may say that 
a measure for the treatment of this one 
class of habitual offenders is in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly, I hope, be 
introduced. 


LOSS OF THE KOW-SHING. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmar- 
nock Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any further progress has been 
made in the negotiations for obtaining 
compensation for the relatives of the 
British subjects who lost their lives in 
the Kow-Shing, which vessel was sunk 
by a Japanese cruiser during the war 
between China and Japan ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GEorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Delay has been caused by the 
illness of the Chinese Minister, with 
whom the negotiations are to be con- 
ducted. The Minister being happily 
convalescent, they will now be proceeded 
with. 


ARMY RECRUITS, 

CoLtoneL A. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, if he could state 
to the House how many men have been 
enlisted during the last twelve months 
who are under the prescribed limit as to 
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height and chest measurement; and, 
whether the above-mentioned measure- 
ments have ina great measure been modi- 
fied in the last six months to suit exist- 
ing circumstances ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : During the year 
1895 the special enlistments under 
standard of recruits were 5,780, showing 
a large decrease as compared with 
previous years. The conditions under 
which such enlistments are allowed vary 
from time to time according to the 
exigencies of the Service. It is difficult 
to explain these variations within the 
limits of an answer to a question. May 
I refer my hon. Friend to sections 6 to 
10 of the Annual Report of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting which has just 
been laid on the Table. It gives full 
information upon the subject. It shows 
that the great majority of these specially- 
enlisted men attain the full standard 
within their first year of service. 

CotoneL LOCK WOOD asked if there 
was any limit at all placed to the num- 
ber of recruits so enlisting. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said no limit had 
hitherto been placed, but the number 
was kept within reasonable limits. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RUINS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
any funds are at present available for 
antiquarian research in, and the pre- 
servation of, ecclesiastical ruins in Ire- 
land; whether he is aware that at 
Ardagh, in the county Longford, there 
exist the ruins of the ancient cathedral 
of St. Mel, erected in the year a.p. 449, 
in the grounds surrounding which some 
very valuable antiquarian discoveries 
have been made; and, if funds are 
available, will he direct the attention of 
the Commissioners to this ruin, with a 
view to their renovating and preserving 
same ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Board of 
Works have at disposal certain limited 
funds under the Irish Church Act and 
the Acts of 1882 and 1892 for the pre- 
servation of such ancient structures, 
ecclesiastical and others, as may be duly 
vested in them by the owners, but the 
funds alluded to are not available for 
antiquarian research. The ruins of the 
Ancient Cathedral of St. Mel have not 








as yet been vested in the Board, but 
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inquiries will be made as to whether this 
would be desirable. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the Statutes 
quoted do not allow of the funds being 
applied to renovation, as would appear to 
be implied by the question, but to pre- 
servation only. 

Mr. FARRELL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was aware that 
the churchyard in which the ruins of 
this Cathedral lay had recently been 
closed by an Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that therefore it was 
under their jurisdiction ? 

Mr. HANBURY said he was not 
aware of this, and he did not see how it 
arose out of the question. 


Street-Preaching 


ARMY MARCHING DRILLS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether it is the intention of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to supplement the boot 
allowance to soldiers of the regiments 
taking part in marching drills? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Mili- 
tary manceuvres are not outside the ordi- 
nary duty of a soldier, and the marching 
involved in them cannot be regarded 
in itself as giving a claim to extra boot 
allowance. No general rule can, how- 
ever, be laid down, but any special case 
will receive consideration. 


SAVINGS BANK INTEREST. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I 
beg toask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he can inform the House from what 
fund was defrayed the excess of interest 
paid and credited to trustees of savings 
banks and trustees of friendly societies 
beyond the interest accruing on securi- 
ties standing to the credit of the fund 
for the bank for savings and the fund 
for friendly societies, and which excess 
amounted for the year 1894 respectively 
to £18,777 2s. 3d. and £8,375 3s. 3d. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Any deficiency of income 
in respect of savings banks and friendly 
societies is required by the Act 40 Vic. 
c. 13, to be voted ; and, accordingly, the 
deficiencies referred to for 1894 were 
voted by Parliament last August. (See 
Civil Service Estimates, 1895-6, page 
473, Class VI., vote 3.) 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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DISTRICT REGISTRIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether in the five probate 
district registries in Ireland where the 
officials are paid by fees (viz., Cavan, 
Mullingar, Kilkenny, Ballina, and Tuam), 
the emoluments of those officials have 
steadily declined owing to the provisions 
of the Finance Act relating to small 
estates, though, owing to the operations 
of that Act, the duty payable on pro- 
bate, &c., has materially increased, and 
the Act, by increasing the number of 
personal applications for grants, has 
thereby added to the work done by the 
officials ; and whether effect will now be 
given to the promise of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, made on the 
24th July 1894, that the remuneration 
of these clerks would be considered if it 
was found that the existing rates of pay 
were not sufficient ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I find that on the 
4th July 1894, the District Registrars 
who are paid by fees were promised that, 
if experience should show that their 
emoluments are injuriously affected by 
the Finance Act of 1894, the Treasury 
will be prepared to consider the question 
of awarding compensation. The present 
Government adhere to this pledge, and 
will be prepared to consider any repre- 
sentation on the subjoct which may be 
received from the Registrars. But the 
statistics to the end of 1895 show no de- 
crease in the fees received by these five 
officers. 


STREET-PREACHING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH (Lei- 
trim, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 
(1) whether he is aware that Joseph 
Dunleavy, Patrick Collins, Thomas 
Moran, James Flynn, Michael Rooney, 
Thomas Scanlan, 


James Finan, all of Sligo, in the 
county of Sligo, have been served 
with notice to attend at the next 
assizes at Sligo and take their trial on 
the charge of riot, unlawful assembly, 
and affray, and that, in case they refuse 
to do so, bench warrants for their arrest 
will be applied for on behalf of the 
Crown ; (2) is he aware that on the 4th 
February a magisterial investigation into 
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the charges preferred against these men 
was held at the Sligo Borough Petty 
Sessions before 19 magistrates, and that 
after a hearing, at which the Crown was 
represented by eminent counsel, a ma- 
jority of the magistrates decided that 
informations should be refused, and in- 
formations were accordingly refused ; 
(3) is he aware that the minority of 
magistrates who took part in the magis- 
terial investigation, and voted for_re- 
turning the accused for trial, were pre- 
sent on the suggestion of the lieutenant 
of the county, before whom, as foreman 
of Sligo Grand Jury, the bills against 
the persons named are to be considered ; 
(4) was the usual course departed from 
in this case ; and, if so, why; (5) is he 
aware that the charges preferred against 
these men arose out of the disturbances 
occasioned by certain persons attempting 
to preach in the public thoroughfares 
doctrines antagonistic and offensive to 
the Catholic religion; (6) is he aware 
that the Mayor, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, offered the preachers a room in 
the Town Hall in which to conduct their 
services; (7) is he aware that Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike in Sligo 
unite in protesting against preaching in 
the public thoroughfares of the town, 
and that at the recent magisterial in- 
vestigation Mr. Carden, D.I., swore that 
until street-preaching was commenced 
in it Sligo was the most peaceable town 
he ever knew ; (8) has he been requested 
by unanimous resolution of the Sligo 
Corporation to have the law so amended, 
if necessary, as to prevent annoyance by 
street-preaching; and (9) will he ac- 
cede to the prayer of the Corporation, 
and pending legislation will he issue in- 
structions that no further proceedings 
be taken against the persons named ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are described with substantial 
accuracy in the first, second, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth paragraphs. I have 
no information regarding the third 
paragraph, and as regards the fourth 
paragraph, I have to observe that the 
usual course was not departed from. 
The depositions having been submitted 
to the Attorney General, he was of 
opinion that they established a primd 
facie case against the defendants, which 
it was the duty of the magistrates to 
send forward to a jury for investigation 
In directing, under such circumstances, 
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notices to be served on the defendants 
that Bills founded on the evidence taken 
before the magistrates would be sent up 
to the Grand Jury at the Assizes against 
them, the Attorney General followed 
the usual course. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries as to the third paragraph which 
he could not answer that day. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I hardly 
see how I can make such inquiries. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be prepared 
to give, on his application, a return of 
eases of a similar kind occurring in 
Ireland ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The 
right hon. Gentleman has given his 
answer. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH: I beg to give 
notice that I will bring this matter 
before the House at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


MASSACRE AT ORFA, 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether further in- 
formation has been received with respect 
to the second massacre at Orfa, in the 
course of which, according to the Consuls, 
two thousand persons perished ? 

Mr. CURZON: Yes. Two Reports 
have been received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Aleppo, confirming the infor- 
mation contained in the tabular statement 
prepared under the direction of the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople. They 
arrived too late to be included in the 
last Blue-book. 


BALINTORE HARBOUR. 

Mr.J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
any arrangements have been made to 
render Balintore Harbour available at 
all states of the tide ; and, if not, whe- 
ther it is proposed to take any steps in 
the matter ¢ 

*Toze LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
Cuar.es Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : The Harbour 
Works at Balintore have been completed 
in accordance with the plans drawn up 
and approved by the Trustees. The 
responsibilities undertaken by public 
bodies towards the erection of the Har- 
bour have been discharged in full by the 
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acknowledgment of the Trustees them- 
selves. The plans did not include a deep 
water harbour, but only a fishing boat 
harbour. It is not proposed to take any 
further steps in the matter at present. 


BURMA-SIAM-CHINA RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India—(1)whether in view of Article VI. 
of the Franco-Chinese Convention of 
20th June, 1895, the Government of 
India will take steps for the connection 
of their telegraph system with that of 
China at Isumao, that of Siam at Kiang 
Hsen, and that of French Indo-China 
in the region of the Upper Mekong ; 
(2) whether in view of the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 15th January last, which 
by guaranteeing the independence of the 
portion of Siam through which the route 
of the projected Burma-Siam China 
Railway runs, has removed all political 
obstacles to the construction of the said 
Railway through Siam, the Government 
of India.will enter into arrangements 
with the Government of Siam for the 
execution out of Government Revenue 
of such Surveys and Estimates by rail- 
way engineers of the sections of the said 
Railway lying within their respective 
territories as are necessary for placing 
the line upon the market, or for the 
construction of the portions of the Rail- 
way lyingin their respective territories by 
the Governments concerned ; and, (3), 
whether, in view of the French Railway 
projects for tapping the trade of South 
Western China at Isumao, the Govern- 
ment of India will have explorations 
conducted and surveys made of the most 
feasible routes for connecting the Burmese 
Seaport. of Rangoon with Isumao, so 
that the best route for a railway may be 
selected, and whether it will, on the com- 
pletion of such surveys and explorations, 
either itself undertake the construction 
of the said Railway or facilitate its con- 
struction by private enterprise 4 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamixton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have no information 
of an intention on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of India to extend their Burmese 
telegraph system beyond its present 
terminus at Kieng Tung in the direction 
indicated. The Government of India has 
not expressed any intention of entering 
into arrangements for construction of 


The Lord Advocate, 
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the lines of railway suggested in the 
second and third paragraphs of the Ques. 
tion. Without entering into discussion 
of the matter suggested by the form of 
my hon. Friend’s Question, I may observe 
that until the Kunlong Ferry Line is 
completed and the Siam Government has 
had time to consider its railway policy, 
any serious discussion of a Burmese- 
Siam-China Line to Sumao appears to 
me premature, 


LUNACY (IRELAND), 

Mr. B. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
view of the facts that harmless lunatics 
in workhouses are at present maintained 
at the expense of the ratepayers, the 
Government will see their way to extend 
to Poor Law Unions in Ireland the 
Capitation Grant of 4s. per head per 
week, as at present paid the Governors 
of lunatic asylums ; and, whether he is 
aware that there is a large increase in 
the number of these harmless lunatics in 
some Unions in Ireland, and thereby a 
large expenditure put on the rates of 
those Unions which was not originally 
contemplated 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
subject is engaging the consideration of 
the Government in connection with a 
Bill which they have in contemplation 
for facilitating amalgamation of Work- 
houses and for making better provision 
for certain classes of the destitute poor 
in Ireland. I may point out, however, 
that the average weekly cost of inmates 
in‘Irish Workhouses is 3s, 33d. per head. 
There has been a slight increase in the 
total number of lunatics in some Work- 
houses and a decrease in others com- 
pared with the previous lyear, the total 
increase on the 3lst December last 
being 34. 


LANDS CLAUSES ACT (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
whether, in view of the large cost of 
acquiring lands compulsorily in  Ire- 
land for public purposes under the 
Labourers’ Acts, the Drainage Acts, 
the School Sites Act, the Public 
Health Act, and other Acts of this kind, 
where only small plots of land are re- 
quired, he will consider the ‘advisability 
of introducing a Bill to modify, for the 
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purposes mentioned, the existing proce- 
dure under the Lands Clauses Acts, 
which were originally intended to apply 
where lands were being taken for rail- 
ways or otherwise on an extensive scale; 
and, whether he will adopt for the pur- 
poses mentioned, either the modifications 
of the Lands Clauses Acts contained in 
the Schedule to the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, or some 
other method of simplifying and cheap- 
ening the procedure 1 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Arxtnson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): I agree with the hon. 
Member that it is desirable, if possible, 
to lessen the expense of taking small 
plots of land for the purpose mentioned 
in the question, and I shall consult with 
the Irish Local Government Board as to 
whether any steps could be taken to 
attain that object. I cannot however, 
at present, promise to introduce a Bill 
to amend the law in the manner sug- 
gested. 

POSTCARDS, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General—(1) 
whether, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
a penny or Foreign postcard is sold at its 
face value while a halfpenny Inland post- 
card costs }d.; (2) whether his attention 
has been called to the Treasury Minute, 
stating that the Departmental profit on 
the sale of the material of postcards 
amounts to £22,000 per annum ; (3) 
whether the 10 centimes charged for a 
French postcard is its face value; (4) 
whether the 10 centimes is the cost of a 
French Foreign postcard ; (5) whether 
250 postcards can be sent from France to 
England for £1, as against 240 from 
England to France for the same sum; 
(6) whether the Treasury has recom- 
mended the Department to sell at least 
the thin Inland postcards at face value; 
and (7) whether arrangements could be 
made with the contractors to meet the 
Department in conferring this boon on 
the public ? ' 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
is correctly informed as to the amount 
charged for single penny postcards in 
France and their cost as compared with 
that of English halfpenny postcards. 
As regards the figures representing the 
profit on the material, the late Secretary 
to the Treasury informed the hon. Mem- 





ber on April 29 last that they were no 
longer applicable. The reduction in the 
sale of official postcards caused by the 
larger use of private postcards has 
materially reduced the profit on the 
former, which was estimated at about 
£22,000 per annum in 1894. The sale 
of official thin postcards has fallen by 
7,000,000 and of stout cards by 
13,000,000 — from 51,000,000 and 
145,000,000 respectively. The answer 
to the hon. Member’s third, fourth and 
fifth paragraphs is ‘‘ Yes,’’ and to the 
sixth paragraph ‘‘No.’’ In regard to 
the charge made by the Post Office for 
Inland postcards in this country, I must 
refer him to the answer I gave on the 
18thinstant—namely, that the practice of 
charging for the material of the postcard 
is by no means confined to this country. 
In Germany 20 cards cost the equivalent 
of ls. as against 1ld. here. Holland 
makes a direct charge for the material. 
I may point out that if the public think 
that the Department makes an excessive 
charge for the material of the Inland 
postcard it is open to them to buy their 
cards elsewhere. I agree with my pre- 
decessor in thinking that it would not be 
fair to the private stationer to supply 
gratuitously the material of the official 
postcard. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) asked the {right hon 
Gentleman whether any difficulty woud 
be placed in the way of an hon. Mem- 
ber who desired detailed information 
obtaining it by private communication 
with the Department. 

Mr. HANBURY: No. _ I should 
think that would be the better way. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) ACT, 1883. 

Mr. W. W. CARLILE (Bucks, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the hardships inflicted on 
tenants under Section 45 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, 
as interpreted in the case Masters v, 
Green (Law Reports, 20 Q. B. D.), and 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of amending that section to remove 
such hardships ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: I have read 
the Report of the case to which my hon. 
Friend refers, but I should suppose that 
the difficulty which then arose was quite 
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exceptional, and I am not aware that 
any representations on the subject have 
reached the Department during the 
eight years which have elapsed since the 
case was decided. I should quite agree, 
however, that if anything like a general 
grievance existed, the subject might 
very properly be considered in the event 
of any convenient opportunity for legis- 
lation presenting itself. 


BANKRUPTCY FEES (IRELAND). 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury—(1) 
will he explain why the fees payable on 
attested copies of documents in the Cork 
and Belfast local bankruptcy courts 
have recently been increased by 50 per 
cent by a Treasury Order ; (2) what the 
object of this increase is ; (3) whether, 
though these local courts chiefly deal 
with small cases, the Stamp Duties and 
court fees are substantially the same as 
in the largest cases in the Dublin courts; 
(4) whether the revision of County 
Court Stamp Duties, now in progress, 
affects the Stamp Duties in bankruptcy 
cases ; and (5) whether a special scale of 
Stamp Duties and court fees will be 
adopted for cases where the assets are 
small 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The fees on cer- 
tified copies in local bankruptcy courts 
were recently increased from | }d. to 24d. 
per folio by the Lord Lieutenant, with 
Treasury concurrence. This was done 
in order to make the produce more com- 
mensurate with the cost of the service 
rendered ; its effect is to make the scale 
the same as in the Dublin Court. The 
3rd paragraph of the question refers to 
a different subject, and involves com- 
parisons between scales of fees, which 
are very numerous, and some of which 
are specific, some ad valorem, and it has 
been found impossible to make any ade- 
quate comparison at such short notice. 
Any complaints as to inequalities in the 
fees are matters to be referred, in the 
first instance, to the legal authorities. 
The Inquiry into county court fees, now 
in progress, does not extend to bank- 
ruptcy fees. The question of a special 
scale for cases where the assets are 
small, is one primarily for the legal 
authorities to initiate, and the Trea- 
sury has, at present, no information on 
the subject. 
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Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green); 
May I ask what part of the folio goes 
to the Crown and what part goes to 
the copyist ? 

Mr. HANBURY : That is a question 
of detail. I will get the information. 


HOUSING WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, whe- 
ther the Treasury have taken legal advice 
as to the requirement of the Irish Local 
Government Board that local authorities 
in Ireland, who have acquired land 
under Section 57, Sub-section 1, of The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, specifically for the purposes of 
Part III. of that Act, should obtain the 
consent of the Treasury under Section 
57, Sub-section 3, and Section 98, Sub- 
section 12, to the appropriation of the 
site for the purpose for which it has been 
acquired ; and, whether tke Treasury 
consider that such consent is necessary 1 

Mr. HANBURY : The Treasury have 
not thought it necessary to take legal 
advice as to the action of the Irish Local 
Government Board. So long as the law 
remains unaltered, it is at least open to 
question whether Treasury consent ought 
not to be obtained for the appropriation 
of any land, howsoever acquired, under 
the Act referred to. The Treasury have, 
therefore, suggested to local authorities 
that to obtain such consent is practically 
the safer course. 


PHONETIC READING BOOKS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education—(1) whether 
the question as to the option of teachers 
in infant schools to use phonetic reading 
books has ever come before the Com- 
mittee of Council for decision ; and, if 
so, when, and with what result; (2) 
whether he can state to what extent the 
right to use phonetic reading books in 
infant schools has been availed of by 
teachers ; and (3) whether there is any 
objection to embody in the Code a state- 
ment to the effect that the use of such 
books in infant schools is permissible 

Tot VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The answer to the first two 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is in the negative. With regard to 
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the third, the Code neither prescribes 
nor forbids the use of particular books in 
infant schools; and the Committee of 
Council are not prepared to make an 
exception to this practice in the case of 
phonetic reading books. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, if this 
question has never come before the 
Council ; how it is that he was able to 
inform me last year that pupils presented 
for examination in these very books 
would, if they passed, obtain the usual 
capitation fees ? 

Sir J. GORST: I think the hon. 
Member has forgotten what I stated to 
him last year. I said that if such read- 
ing books were used, the Committee of 
Council would make no objection to it. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I 
take it, then, that the Council have con- 
sidered the matter to that extent, and 
have come to that decision ? 

Sir J. GORST: No; it has not come 
before them. That is the decision to 
which they would come if the matter 
did come before them. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can now 
state whether compensation will be made 
to Professor England, late of the Queen’s 
College, Cork, for the injury sustained 
by that gentleman in having been com- 
pulsorily retired under the 65 rule, which 
was afterwards in Dr. Moffatt’s case 
decided to have no application in such 
cases ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in 
communication with the Treasury in this 
matter, and perhaps, therefore, the hon. 
Member will be good enough to defer 
his question for the present? 


SOLICITORS (LICENCE DUTY). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
annual licence duty paid by solicitors is 
in effect a tax on their incomes, and one 
of a character not payable by any other 
profession, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of so amending the Income Tax 
Acts as to allow credit for the annual 
licence duty‘as against the Income Tax 


payable under Schedule D? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: There is no provision in 
the Income Tax Acts prohibiting solici- 
tors from deducting the amount paid for 
their annual certificates in computing 
their profits and gains for assessment 
under Schedule D, and I assume they 
do so deduct it. 


IRISH MAILS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, at 
what time the Postmaster General is 
likely to have come to a conclusion as 
regards an improved method of tran- 
shipping the mails at Kingstown and 
Holyhead; and, whether he can state 
the average time occupied in transmitting 
the mails under the present system on 
the occasions when an American mail is 
being forwarded 1 

Mr. HANBURY: The subject of 
transfer by machinery has engaged 
attention from time to time for many 
years past, but it is not easy to devise 
means which shall commend themselves 
to the companies concerned as well as to 
the Department. No unnecessary delay 
will take place in endeavouring to arrive 
at a settlement of the matter. The time 
occupied in the transfers under the 
present system varies according to the 
number of bags. An American mail 
consists of from, say, 300 to 800 or even 
900 bags. The average time cannot be 
given without further inquiry ; but on 
a recent occasion, when 450 American 
bags had to be dealt with at Holyhead 
and Kingstown, in addition to the ordi- 
nary mail, the time occupied in transfer 
on each side was nine minutes or ten 
minutes in excess of the usual time. 


COUNTY COURT FEES (IRELAND). 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury in 
what cases it is proposed to increase the 
Stamp Duties at present payable by 
litigants in Irish County Courts, and 
what the grounds of the proposed in- 
crease are, seeing that these duties were 
more than doubled in 1877; whether it 
is proposed to reduce the Stamp Duties 
in any case; whether he is aware that 
strong objection is made as regards the 
excessive amount of existing Stamp 
Duties in the case of decrees by default ; 
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whether, in the case of a decree by de- 
fault for a debt of £2, at present whereas 
the total solicitor’s costs amount only to 
2s. 6d., the outlay amounts to 6s, viz., 
9d. for service, and 5s, 3d. for stamps, 
as follows: On civil bill, 6d.; on copy, 
6d. ; on notice of decree by default, 1s. ; 
on affidavit, 1s.; on filing affidavit with 
Clerk of Peace, 1s.; on entering civil 
bill, 3d. ; on Clerk of Peace signing de- 
cree, 6d. ; and on decree itself, 6d. ; and 
whether these Stamp Duties will now be 
reduced ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Committee 
which is considering the Irish County 
Court Fees has not yet reported to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. It would 
obviously be premature to make any 
statement on the subject until the Report 
has been received and considered by his 
Lordship and the Committee of County 
Court Judges, who, pursuant to Section 
83 of the County Officers and Courts 
Act, 1877, fix the fees with Treasury 
consent. The hon. Member has not 
allowed me time to make myself accu- 
rately acquainted with the details of the 
present scale of fees, but I believe that 
for debts of £2 and over his figures are 
correct. For debts under £2 the fees 
(or stamps) are 2s. 3d. instead of 5s. 3d. 

Dr. KENNY asked, whether, in the 
Judiciary Bill it was proposed to intro- 
duce, the right hon. Gentleman would 
take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of reducing fees to litigants ? 

Mr. HANBURY could not answer 
the question without notice. 


RECORD DEPARTMENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can now state the 
results of the investigations of the Record 
Department as to the manner in which 
the gentleman commissioned to investi- 
gate and edit the documents in the Papal 
Registers relating to Great Britain and 
Treland, has discharged his duties, in 
view of the complaints that the trans- 
lations of the Latin of the documents 
contain gross blunders even on elementary 
points; that the arrangement of the 
abstracted documents is notchronological, 
and that much confusion results from 
this ; that numerous errors of chronology 
have been committed arising from the 
want of knowledge and care of the editor ; 
.and that.no translation or explanation is 


Mr. Maurice Healy. 
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attempted of large numbers of obsolete 
and feudal and legal terms, or that they 
are mistranslated ; whether special com- 
plaint has been made with regard to the 
Irish portion of the work, and of the 
errors resulting from the total ignorance 
of the editor of Irish topography and the 
forms of Irish local names ; whether, in 
the next volume to be issued, there will 
be some attempt made to correct the 
errors in the two volumes issued in the 
shape of a list of errata; whether the 
Record Department will now procure 
competent assistance for the Irish portion 
of the work; and, whether they will 
consider the advisability of issuing the 
Irish portion of the work in a separate 
volume which would include the records 
dealt with in the two volumes already 
issued so far as they relate to Ireland ? 
Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
It appears as a result of the Inquiry made 
that in some of the points to which 
attention was called, but not in all, the 
editor has made mistakes. Most of the 
errors found relate to Ireland, and a list 
of them and of any further errors which 
may be made known to the Record Office 
by the end of May will appear in the 
third volume. The arrangement of the 
abstracts follows the order in which the 
entries occur in the original registers, 
and is that adopted by French and Italian 
scholars. The editor has now the assist- 
ance of a coadjutor, who collates the 
proof-sheets with the registers, and 
abstracts relating to Irelandare examined 
by an Irish Dominican, resident at Rome, 
and familiar with the Vatican Archives. 
Tt is not considered desirable to reprint 
separately the abstracts relating to any 
particular part of the United Kingdom. 


PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether all the Powers have 
signified their assent to the recognition 
of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria ? 

Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir; it 1s 
believed that all the Signatory Powers 
of the Treaty of Berlin have signified 
their assent. 


WATERFORD TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN(Kilkenny) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. John Redmond), I beg 
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to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
will he explain why there has been no 
revision of the Waterford Telegraph De- 
partment since 1890, and also no pro- 
motions since that date, and what is the 
cause of the delay ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Waterford 
Telegraph staff has quite recently been 
under review, and it has been found after 
careful inquiry that the staff was ade- 
quate for the work. The sanction of the 
Treasury has, however, been received for 
converting one of the second-class places 
on the women’s side into a first-class 
place, so as to improve the relative pro- 
portion of the class. No recommendation 
for filling this place has yet been received 
from the Secretary of the Post Office in 
— but this has now been asked 
or. 


Parish Council 


REGISTERED LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether an unstamped letter (addressed 
to any person in the United Kingdom) 
marked “ Registered,” and inadvertently 
dropped into a letter-box, is liable to a 
fine of 8d. on delivery; and, whether 
this fine is levied in addition to the 
ordinary postage ? 

Mr. HANBURY: An unstamped 
letter marked “ Registered ” and dropped 
into a letter-box is liable to a registra- 
tion fee of 8d. (instead of the ordinary 
fee of 2d.) in addition to the ordinary 
postage. In the question put by the 
hon. Member on Thursday he re- 
ferred to “a letter enclosed in a regis- 
tered envelope (for which envelope 2d. 
has to be paid);” and my reply was 
that in such a case the registration fee 
charged to the recipient would be 6d., 
namely, a fee of 8d., less what had been 
paid for the registered envelope. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I beg 
toask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, in framing an 
order for the election of parish councillors 
on the 9th March, he has taken into 
consideration that the annual assembly 
of the parish meeting is directed by The 
Local Government Act, 1894, to be held 
on the 25th March, or within seven days 
before or after that day, and the extreme 
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inconvenience and expense which must 
attend the holding of two parish meet- 
ings in rural parishes within ten days or 
a fortnight of each other; whether he 
will state under which section of the Act 
the Board is empowered to fix the date 
of elections subsequent to the first elec- 
tions in 1894; and whether such elec- 
tions may not legally be held at the 
annual assembly of the parish meeting 
on the 25th March, or within seven days 
before or after that day ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have fixed the 9th of March 
as the day for the election of parish 
councillors under the powers conferred 
on them by sections 3 and 48 of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, for pre- 
scribing the rules under which the 
elections of parish councillors shall be 
conducted. I quite recognise the pos- 
sibility of inconvenience and I regret it, 
but I am afraid it is unavoidable. The 
Act provides that the elections shall be 
at a parish meeting or a poll consequent 
thereon, but there is nothing to require 
that it should be at the annual assembly 
of the parish meeting. The Board, in 
fixing the date of the meeting for the 
election, necessarily have had regard, 
first, to the time that must be allowed 
for the proceedings when there is a poll 
by ballot; secondly, to the date on which 
Easter falls in the present year; and, 
thirdly, to the fact that the new parish 
councillors will come into office on April 
15. The annual assembly of the parish 
meeting will be on another day, and will 
be quite independent of the meeting for 
the election. 

Mr. MONK: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will consider 
the advisability of introducing an amend- 
ing clause in the Local Government 
Elections Bill enabling the Local Govern- 
ment Board to fix the annual assembling 
of the parish meeting and the election’ 
of parish councillors on the same day ? 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked whether, in the event of 
parish councils failing to hold this meet- 
ing for about three weeks, any penalty 
attached ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I shall be very glad 
to consider the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend, and if it turns out to be advis- 
able and possible to make an alteration 
in that direction, I shall be glad to do 


Elections. 


$0. It is, however, too late to make any 
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move this year. With regard to penal- 
ties, I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. 


CHARGE AGAINST A PUBLICAN. 

Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it is the case that the charge brought at 
the Gorey Petty Sessions, on the 7th 
instant, against James Pelan, for being 
drunk and disorderly on his own licensed 
premises in the town of Gorey, was heard 
in the Grand Jury Room, in the Court 
House, and not in the Court where the 
ordinary Petty Sessions cases are heard ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. M. 
Redmond, J.P., one of the Justices who 
sat on the Bench that day, denies that 
any case against Pelan was heard in 
open Court; whether, seeing that the 
Chief Secretary was informed that the 
charge against Pelan was heard in open 
Court, and that one of the presiding 
magistrates denies that statement, he 
will cause an independent Inquiry to be 
held on the facts of the case ; and, what 
charges were brought against Pelan that 


day, what were the penalties inflicted, 
and who were the Justices who adjudi- 
cated on the charges ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
charge preferred against the accused was 
for being drunk on his own licensed 
premises, and was heard, so I am now 
informed, in the Grand Jury Room a 
few minutes before the Petty Sessions 
opened and in the presence of complain- 
ant, witnesses, solicitor for the accused, 
and the Clerk of Petty Sessions. I 
regret that I was misinformed when I 
stated, in reply to the hon. Gentleman’s 
previous Question on Friday last, that 
the case had been heard in open Court. 
At the same time, it appears that the 
doors of the Court House had previously 
been thrown open to the public ; there 
was free access to the Grand Jury 
Room, and no attempt was made to 
conceal the case from the public. On 
the application of the solicitor for the 
accused, and for the purpose of meeting 
his convenience, and with the consent of 
the complainant, the Resident Magis- 
trate, who adjudicated, amended the 
charge by confining it to one of drunken- 
ness, to which the accused pleaded guilty, 
and was fined the sum of 5s. and costs, 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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Mr. T. J. HEALY: Why was 
the case heard in the Grand Jury Room 
in place of the ordinary Court House ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I believe 
it was to suit the convenience of a 
solicitor who wished to catch a train. 


MAHARAJA RANA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, (1) if his attention has been 
called to the charges brought by the 
political agent at Jhalawar against the 
Maharaja Rana of that State, accom- 
panied with a recommendation to the 
Viceroy for his deposition: if so, what 
action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to these 
charges. (2) Will His Highness have 
every opportunity afforded to him to 
defend himself publicly from these 
charges before any definite action is 
taken with regard to the recommenda- 
tion fur his deposition. (3) And, will 
the Secretary of State lay upon the 
Table of the House any Papers and 
Correspondence relating to this difficulty 
in Jhalawar ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : My 
answer to the first part of the first 
question is in the affirmative, and to the 
second part that the reports of the 
political agent as to the oppression exist- 
ing have been examined on the spot by 
the newly-appointed agent to the 
Govenor-General, whose report is under 
the consideration of Lord Elgin. The 
Maharaja Rana will be allowed every 
opportunity of submitting his reply to 
these charges. As soon as I have 
received the final decision of the Viceroy 
I will consider if Papers relating to this 
subject can be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 


POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, considering the 
great importance of the subject of the 
financial position of the country to the 
Post Office Savings Banks and the Trus- 
tee Savings Banks, owing to the very 
great rise in the price of Consols, the 
Government will accept the Motion put 
down for a Committee of this House 
to investigate the subject, or will they 
themselves move for a Committee, or 
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give facilities for the discussion of the 
subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I informed my hon. Friend 
the other day that the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on this subject 
had not yet been presented, and, as at 
present advised, I am not satisfied that 
the appointment of a Committee to 
consider it would be advisable. I could 
not, therefore, undertake to ask the 
Leader of the House to give the hon. 
Member the facilities which he desires. 

Mr. COHEN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if he was aware that the 
surplus of the Post Office Savings Bank 
had fallen from £126,000 to £3,800, and 
whether, in face of that fact he did not 
think .some inquiry should be speedily 
instituted into the Treasury regulations, 
which provided for a fund to meet 
depreciation in the value of securities, 
having regard to the high price of 
Consols ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER could not answer a question 
of that kind without notice, but he 
thought the hon. Member was quoting 
the figures of 1854, and there was a 
larger margin in 1895. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
there will be a vacancy shortly in the 
Director Generalship of the Army 
Medical Department? And whether it 
is true, as rumoured, that it is the 
intention of the War Office not to 
appoint the senior officer of the Depart- 
ment as successor to Sir William 
M’Kinnon? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: There will in a 
few months be a vacancy in the post of 
Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department. Selection for appointments 
of this nature is made, subject to the 
approval of Her Majesty, by the Secre- 
tary of State, after considering the 
recommendation of the Army Board. 
The name of the officer selected will be 
shortly made public. 


PORT NESS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether a sufficient sum 
will be provided in this year’s Estimates 
for the completion of the harbour works 
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at Port Ness ; and, whether they will be 
completed this year ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: A suffi- 
cient amount has been placed on the 
Estimates for 1896-7 out of which pay- 
ment can, if required, be made for the 
completion of the harbour works at Port 
Ness, but it is not at present anticipated 
that they will be entirely finished by the 
3lst March, 1897. 


Licence. 


FLANNAN ISLANDS LIGHT. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether provision has 
been made in the Estimates for proceed- 
ing with the construction of a lighthouse 
on the Flannan Islands during this year ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses have included 
in their Estimates for the coming year a 
sum of £3,500 (out of a total of £21,985) 
for the erection of this lighthouse. The 
Estimates, which require the sanction of 
this Board, are under consideration. 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he has given considera- 
tion to the desirability of reorganising 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, and 
making it mvre effective for the objects 
it has in view ; and, whether he has any 
objection to indicating the improvements 
he contemplates in this connection. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
matter is under consideration, but I am 
unable at present to make any public 
statement. 


CYCLE LICENCE. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether, having 
regard to the desirability of identifying 
the users of cycles upon certain occasions, 
he will introduce proposals whereby all 
such persons shall take out a licence, the 
nu ber of such licence to be conspicu- 
ously exhibited whenever the cycle is in 
use ; and, whether, having regard to the 
heavy burden of local rating, especially 
in the agricultural districts, he will pro- 
pose to grant such licence on the pay- 
ment of asmall fee, the sums thus raised 
to be used for the relief of local rates ? 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) asked if the right hon. Gentle- 
man entertained the suggestion he would 
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also consider the advisability of recom- 
mending that the money so collected 
should be allocated for the purpose of 
providing a well-kept track for the use of 
cyclists. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The suggestion which the hon. Member 
makes for the licensing of the users of 
bicycles with the view to identification 
is one,‘I think, which deserves consider- 
ation, and shall receive it, though it is 
full of difficulties. Any small fee in 
payment of such a licence would natu- 
rally go in relief of local rates. 


PARCEL POST RATES (AGRICULTURE). 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster General, 
whether he will open negotiations with 
the Railway Companies in order to re- 
duce the parcel post rates for all kinds 
of parcels, as the Department does not 
consider it practicable to introduce 
specially low rates for agricultural pro- 
duce only ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The remuneration 
payable to the Railway Companies is 
fixed by Statute (45 and 46 Vic. c. 74, 
sec. 2). No alteration can be made in 
the terms (before 1904) except by a 
general reduction of the rates charged 
by the Department, which the Govern- 
ment are unable to assent to. 


CARLOW COUNTY INFIRMARY. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he is aware that the infirmary 
of the county of Carlow is almost entirely 
supported by money voted by the Grand 
Jury of that county from the public funds 
at its disposal, and as there appear to be 
grave doubts as to whether the funds 
thus voted are applied in accordance 
with the law providing for and governing 
these institutions, and also as the ac- 
counts of this institution are not audited 
by a Government official, he will take 
steps to have the expenditure of these 
public moneys audited by a Government 
auditor, and see if the provisions of the 
law are carried out; and, (2) whether 
the incumbent of the Protestant Church 
in the town of Carlow has ex officio any 
legal right to act as a governor of that 
body since the Disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. 


Mr. W. Logan 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I un- 
derstand that the Carlow Infirmary is 
almost entirely supported by money voted 
by the Grand Jury of the county. An 
audit of the accounts of county in- 
firmaries would appear to be desirable, 
though it is a question whether legisla- 
tion would not be necessary for the 
purpose. However, I shall look further 
into the matter, and see whether it is 
possible to carry out this object under 
the existing law. In reply to the last 
paragraph [ am advised that the incum- 
bent of the Protestant Church is still 
entitled to act as ex officio member of the 
Board of Governors, and that he has not 
been deprived of his rights in this 
regard. 


ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, §.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if the post office in Enniskillen 
has recently been reported to the sani- 
tary authority as in an unsanitary condi- 
tion; and, if it is the intention of the 
Department still to continue the use of 
these premises for the post office there? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is not the case 
that the post office at Enniskillen has 
recently been reported to the sanitary 
authority as in an unsanitary condition. 
It appears that about six weeks agoa 
sanitary sub-inspector served a notice on 
the landlord to repair a water-closet and 
urinal. The medical officer of health, 
however, decided that only the latter 
needed to be repaired, and that has been 
done. There is no intention of removing 
the post office from the premises at 
present. 

HIGH COURT SITTINGS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
cras, E.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the congestion of business 
in the High Courts of Justice ; whether, 
on the average, it takes longer in London 
for a case to come on than in provincial 
centres ; and, if, as at present, a large 
number of the Judges are withdrawn 
from the High Court sitting in London, 
it would be possible to either increase 
the Bench or to appoint Commissioners 
to carry through the judicial business 
in London with greater promptitude 1 

Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WessTER, Isle of Wight): My 
i 
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attention has been called to the conges- 
tion of business in the High Court of 
Justice. I believe it to be the fact that 
there is greater delay in respect of actions 
tried in London than there is in the case 
of those tried in some provincial centres. 
The question of the best method of deal- 
ing with this matter has been under the 
consideration of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lord Chief Justice. The appoint- 
ment of Commissioners is not desirable, 
save under exceptional circumstances. 
Personally, I think it will be found 
necessary, with a view to the dispatch 
of business, to increase the number of 
Judges, but in expressing this opinion it 
must be understood that I speak for 
myself only, and not on behalf of the 
Government. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to grant a re- 
ward to the troops who took part in 
the Ashanti expedition ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Lord Lansdowne 
is fully conscious of the services ren- 
dered by the troops employed in the 
recent operations in Ashanti, and as 
soon as the Official Report has been 
received the question will be considered. 


GRAZING AND AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether the 
Government intends to bring in a Bill 
to deal with the available grazing and 
agricultural land (nearly two million 
acres) referred to in the Report of the 
Deer Forest Commission ? 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Without 
committing myself to the statistical 
view implied in this question, I may 
say the Government have no intention 
of legislating in regard to the matter 
referred to during the present Session 
of Parliament; but, in common with 
other questions affecting the Highlands 
of Scotland, it is the subject of careful 
consideration. 


QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether, in view of the fact 
that the Foreign Secretary, the War 
Secretary, and the Postmaster General 
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are in the House of Lords, the Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability of 
following the practice in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, where Ministers are entitled to 
attend both Chambers of the Legislature 
for the purpose of answering questions 
and making statements, but not of 
voting ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) replied, that the practice might be 
found convenient in foreign Parliaments, 
but he did not think it was likely to be 
initiated in England by the present 
Government. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (GRESHAM 
COMMISSION). 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government will 
propose legislation in pursuance of the 
Report of the University of London 
(Gresham) Commission? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY replied that the matter was 
under the consideration of the President 
of the Council, who would shortly arrive 
at a decision. 


LAND BILL (IRELAND). 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he is aware that in 
many cases the first gale of rent under 
the second judicial term will become 
payable in Ireland on the 1st November, 
and that it is now competent for either 
landlord or tenant to give notice of 
application to have the rent fixed for 
such second term; and, whether, under 
these circumstances, he will introduce 
the Irish Land Bill before taking the 
Second Reading of any other Govern- 
ment Bill ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied, that he did not think the 
statement of fact in the question was 
accurate, for he was informed that the 
first revised rent would not be payable 
until March 25, 1897. He did not think 
there was any probability of the Irish 
Land Bill taking precedence of the other 
Measures mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. 
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Debate on the proposed new Rules of 
Procedure he wished to call the Speaker’s 
attention to the last paragraph of the 
rule, which directed that the proposed 
20 days of Supply should be allotted so 
that the business of Supply be concluded 
before August 5; and to ask whether the 
pulling down of effective Supply was not 
a matter absolutely within the control of 
Ministers ; and, whether, in the event of 
Ministers choosing to defy this rule, if 
passed, the House, or the Speaker as its 
officer, would have any means of en- 
forcing that portion of the rule; and 
whether there was any precedent for the 
House adopting as one of its governing 
rules, a Standing Order which could be 
enforced neither by the House nor its 
executive officer. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not feel 
justified in expressing an opinion on the 
matter. The hon. Member's question 
did not raise any point of Order, or con- 
struction of any Standing Order. It 
was matter which might be used by way 
of argument for the rejection or amend- 
ment of the proposed Resolution. It was 
impossible for him to say that the rule 
would ultimately stand in the shape it 
did. But, in whatever shape it stood, 
he should then be ready to construe it to 
the best of his ability should occasion 
arise. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that to meet the view of 
the hon. Member, he proposed to alter 
the form of the rule to the effect that, 
unless the Government of the day had 
given 20 days before August 5, the 
Closure apparatus provided would not 
come into operation. 


HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM. 


Return [presented 21st February] to 
be printed.—[No. 65.] 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 

Copy presented, of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Christ Church, 
Oxford, on the 23rd October, 1895, 
altering Clause 13 of Statute XVI. of 
the Statutes of the House [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—[No. 66.] 


Mr. Maurice Healy. 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM. 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 

Copy presented, of Statutes made by 
the Governing Body of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, on the 22nd 
May, 1895, and Sealed on the 8th 


October, 1895, amending Section 4 of 
Statute XIV., E, of the Statutes of that 
College [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed.—{ No. 67.] 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Estimates presented, for the year 
1896-7, with explanation of differences 
[by Command]; referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and to be printed. 
—[No. 68.] 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

The Honourable George Richard Penn 
Curzon-Howe, commonly called Viscount 
Curzon, for County of Buckingham 
(Southern or Wycombe Division) ; Sir 
Francis Henry Evans, K.°.M.G., for 
Borough of Southampton. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 

Bill to continue temporarily certain 
powers for the removal of difficulties at 
Elections under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr, Chaplin and Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
presented accordingly and read 1*; to 
be read 2* to-morrow.—{ Bill 108.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) gave notice that to-morrow he would 
move :— That the consideration of the 
proposed new Rules of Procedure have 
precedence [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] of the 
Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motion on every day for which they may 
be appointed.” [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) presumed he would not 
be in order in discussing the Motion 
unless he moved the Adjournment of 
the House, which he did not wish to do. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th February] :— 


(1) That, so soon as the Committee of Supply 
has been appointed and Estimates have been 
presented, the Business of Supply shall (until 


| it be disposed of) be the first Order of the Day 
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on Friday, unless the House otherwise order on 
the Motion of a Minister of the Crown, moved 
at the commencement of Public Business, to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate ; 

“Not more than twenty days, being days 
when the Speaker leaves the Chair for the 
Committee of Supply without Question put, 
counting from the first day on which the 
Speaker so left the Chair, under Standing Order 
No. 56, shall be allotted for the consideration of 
the Annual Estimates for the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services, including Votes on Account, the 
Business of Supply standing first Order on every 
such day ; 

“On the nineteenth of such allotted days, at 
10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman shall proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to 
dispose of the outstanding Votes in Committee 
of Supply ; and on the twentieth of such allotted 
days the Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question necessary 
to complete the outstanding Reports of Supply ; 


“On the days appointed for concluding the 
Business of Supply, the consideration of such 
Business shall not be anticipated by a Motion 
of Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; 
nor may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings ; nor shall they be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the Sittings of the House ; 

“ Provided always, that the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary 
to those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days. Provided also, that two 
Morning Sittings shall be deemed equivalent to 
one Three o’clock Sitting; and that, except in 
the case of a Dissolution of Parliament or other 
emergency, the said twenty days shall be allotted 
so that the Business of Supply be concluded 
before the 5th of August.’’—-(First Lord of the 
Treasury.) 


Question again proposed :— Debate 
resumed :— 


Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) said that, on Friday 
night, his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury appealed to those 
who had experience of Supply whether 
the picture, half humorous and half sad, 
which he drew of the present conduct of 
business was not accurate. It could be 
said that in more than one capacity he 
had some little experience of Supply, 
and he was bound to say that, in the 
main, the description which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave was accurate. He 
would not say that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech contained the whole 
truth—few speeches on any question did 
contain the whole truth—but in the 
description of the defects of the present 
system he certainly did not use too dark 
a colour. 
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too strongly the waste of time— 
[“ Hear, hear!”] — which  accom- 
panied the early sittings of Supply 
or the indecent haste which characterised 
the later sittings. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He also agreed with his right hon. 
Friend that the financial criticism of 
Committee of Supply was for the most 
part, if not altogether, worthless. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’} He did not know 
that in the criticism of finance as dis- 
tinguished from the criticism of Ad- 
ministration the Committee of Supply 
had ever presented a very valuable spec- 
tacle ; it certainly had not in recent 
years, and the observations made tended 
rather to indicate the unprepared con- 
dition of training and _ educational 
thought of the Members who engaged in 
financial criticism than anything else. 
[A laugh.| He believed it would be as 
advantageous if the financial work of 
the Committee of Supply were removed 
altogether from the House [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] and were confided to a small 
Committee, which, sitting regularly like 
the Committee on Public Accounts, 
might do some little useful service in 
examining whether too much money had 
not been spent for the piece of work 
here or there, or whether the salaries of 
the officials of this or that office were 
not unduly high, and what explanation 
was to be given of the fact that a par- 
ticular person had got a personal allow- 
ance during his tenure of a particular 
office. All those questions were valu- 
able in their way, but they might be 
asked with equal effect, with more effect, 
round a table upstairs than in this 
House, and there would be a consider- 
able saving of time if thekind ofcriticism 
to which he referred, and of which there 
was a good deal in the last Parliament, 
could be relegated in the way he sug- 
gested away from the floor of the House 
of Commons. He also agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that a fixed term for 
Supply was a fact based on the nature 
of things. He woald not say there was 
not a certain elasticity, a very small 
elasticity, about the length of time to 
which the sittings of the House might 
extend, but, so far as it depended upon 
Supply alone, the sittings never would 
be carried beyond a term which might 
be easily indicated, and that term was 
one which might be described as fixed, 
and so it might be said without much 
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exaggeration or misrepresentation, that 
although they had not now got a per- 
emptory closure of the Debates in Sup- 
ply, it was in fact at a particular period 
brought about. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! “a 
What the right hon. Gentleman sai 
was true. They might not have the 
guillotine, but they had the rack. It 
was quite true that the rack did get 
applied somewhere about the first week 
of August, but it was not every joint 
that would bear the penalty of the rack. 
The rack was applied with discretion. 
‘A good deal of manceuvring and nego- 
tiating went on as to what limb should 
be amputated and what should be pre- 
served, and, instead of the application 
of the remorseless machine proposed to 
be set up by these rules, what prevailed 
now was that when the early part of 
August approached men of both sides, 
especially those who were charged with 
the business of the House, began to 
negotiate with one another and to 
arrange what could be dropped and 
what could be saved, and a small 
minority, if they were bent upon secur- 
ing the consideration of a particular 
Vote or a particular class of Votes, 
could get that Vote or class of Votes 
debated. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He recog- 
nised with the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury the desirability of getting a term 
fixed within which they might reason- 
ably hope to get the business of Supply 
completed. Whilst he regarded the 
criticism of finance in Committee of 
Supply as farcical, it was, he thought, 
impossible to exaggerate the value which 
they should attach to the functions of 
the Committee of Supply as to its criti- 
cism of the Administration of the 
Government [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’], and in 
any alteration which might be made in 
their machinery they should take some 
steps so as to secure that the different 
branches of the Administration should 
be brought in a definite, inevitable way 
under the consideration of the House, 
sitting in Committee, so that each 
branch of the Administration should be 
arraigned and investigated. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He did not know whether 
they would be warranted in saying that 
if the criticism of the Foreign Office and 
the Colonial Office had been more au- 
thoritative in past years we should have 
been spared some of the difficulties of 
to-day, but, if it be true that the Ad- 


Mr, Leonard Courtney, 
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ministration of the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, 
with its influence on trade, the Trea- 
sury, and other departments should be 
carefully investigated, how much more 
true was it in the case of the Irish De- 
partment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Ireland, 
unfortunately, had an extremely dif- 
ferent local political life to England, 
and its government was largely directed 
through officials who, in the past if not 
in some respects in the present, were apt 
to look on the people as belonging to a 
different family to ourselves [Jrish 
cheers|, and the criticism in the past of 
the Administration of Ireland had been 
fraught with the greatest good. He 
thought they might ask the Government 
that, while desiring to get the work of 
Supply done within a reasonable time, 
they would make an effort to improve the 
functions of Supply. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
An improvement in the machinery, es- 
pecially in relation to Supply, must be 
secured in order to attain the object 
which the Leader of the House had in 
view. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the proposals 
would, he thought, not take away any 
of the opportunities of private Mem- 
bers, and he added that it would 
increase the time at the. disposal of the 
Government for the work of legislation, 
He did not understand how the right 
hon. Gentleman had arrived at either of 
those conclusions. [Opposition cheers.] 
If Friday was to be given up to the 
Government from the beginning of the 
Session there would be a loss of oppor- 
tunity to Private Members and a gain 
to the Government in regard to time for 
legislation in consequence of the Friday 
being devoted to Supply. They were 
therefore, he thought, entitled to ask 
the Government to assist Private Mem- 
bers in securing that the amendment of 
the Rules should really effect some im- 
provement in the transaction of the 
work of the House as a whole, especially 
in respect to Supply. _[“ Hear, hear !”] 
He thought there should be a fair 
guarantee given to the House that the 
great branches of administration would 
be efficiently surveyed during the time. 
For instance, a re-arrangement of the 
Votes would be required according to the 
subjects dealt with. The Votes might be 
divided into compartments, a certain 
allotment of days being allowed to each, 
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thus securing a provision by means of 
which each branch of administration 
would receive proper attention. He 
would, therefore, ask the Government 
to present a scheme for carrying out the 
allotment of days to each Department of 
Supply. The Government came before 
the House with important proposals in- 
volving a radical change, and hon. 
Members were entitled, he thought, to 
call upon them to present a really work- 
ing scheme, and the scheme could then 
be considered by the House. [ Hear, 
hear!”] No Private Member could 
possibly undertake such a task. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought that, upon the 
most moderate computation of the hours 
that should be allotted to the different 
branches of Supply, it would be found 
that 20 days were too few. [* Hear, 
hear!”| The House must have more 
than 20 days if it was to do justice to 
the principal departments of administra- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”}| He would not 
undertake to say how many days were 
requisite, but he would defy anyone to 
make out a scheme which would not 
involve the necessity of a greater 
number of days than 20 being devoted 
to the work of criticism in Supply. It 
might be said, with some force, perhaps, 
that about the arrangement which he 
suggested there would be too much 
rigidity ; but to meet that difficulty it 
might be arranged, instead of the 
automatic closure of Debate in Supply, 
that when the allotted number of days 
had expired on any particular class of 
Votes, the Minister in charge of the Votes 
under consideration might be left to 
claim that the Debate should be closed. 
With a scheme such as he suggested, 
giving a moderate increase of days, and 
insuring a proper classification of Votes 
into compartments, the whole work of 
Supply might be got through creditably 
to the House and usefully to the nation. 
{‘ Hear, hear !”] He would also suggest 
that great advantage might be derived 
from continuity of discussion, either in 
regard to legislation or Supply, and if 
Thursday, Friday, or Monday were 
devoted to Supply one week, those days 
in another week could be given to 
legislation. If it could be guaranteed 
that Supply would be disposed of at 
reasonable intervals, the Government 
might be left free to decide whether or 
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given up to Supply. What he thought 
hon. Members might do, considering the 
practical question before them, was at 
once to give Fridays to the Government, 
and then ask them to submit to the 
House a scheme with regard to the 
allotmentofthe work of Supply in thesense 
he had suggested. It would be said that 
in the result there would be the same 
waste of time during the present Session 
as the House was familiar with in past 
Sessions. He did not think there would 
be. He thought that Committee of 
Supply would feel in entering upon its 
work this year it was rather on its trial, 
and that, if the sittings were given to 
Supply which the Government, proposed, 
hon. Members would find the work done 
in a satisfactory and businesslike way, 
But with the guarantees which would 
be provided he thought the House 
might hope forthe removal of the scandals 
under which it had suffered. He was 
prepared to assent to the scheme of the 
Government, inasmuch as it gave them 
complete command of Friday, and 
inasmuch as it gave a certain number of 
days for the consideration of Supply ; 
but at the same time he submitted these 
suggested modifications of what he 
thought would prove a working scheme 
for the disposition of Supply which in 
the future might save the House from 
the miserable spectacle it had witnessed 
in former years in the conduct of Supply. 

‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I think this House 
will feel that this is a matter to be 
governed very much by individual 
opinion, and that it is not one to be 
treated on the lines of Party organisa- 
tion, [Cheers.] We have had the 
counsels of one who is, perhaps, more 
experienced in the business of the House, 
than any other Member of it, and I 
confess that the conclusions I have 
arrived at do not materially differ from 
those which my right hon. Friend has 
expressed. I agree in the general ob- 
jects which the Government have in 
view. When I was responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the House 
and it was my duty to ask the House 
for additional time I have over and over 
again pointed out that the allotment of 
time for Government business is wholly 
insufficient for the present wants of the 
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days a week given to the Government 
and three days a week given to what are 
called private Members obviously con- 
stitute an arrangement which cannot 
work, never has worked ; and it has 
always been necessary to make frequent 
applications relaxing the rule. There 
has been a sort of feeling in the House 
as if the interests of Government and 
of private Members were opposed, as 
if the Government are the inveterate 
enemies of the private Members. But, 
after all, what is the position of the 
Government in this House? It is the 
representative of the majority in this 
House and its authorised agent, and 
the business which the Government 
bring forward is the business which the 
majority desire to have transacted. 
[Cheers.| Therefore, it is plain that the 
majority of the House would desire, and 
do desire, that the Government should 
have adequate time to carry out that 
business ; and it is only through the 
Government that any effective legisla- 
tion, or, indeed, so far as the Estimates 
are concerned, any administration can 
be carried out. For these reasons I en- 
tirely agree with the general object 


of the proposal of the Government 
that Friday should be given up to 
the Government for Government busi- 


ness. It is a concession which takes 
the least away from the private Mem- 
bers. Then I come to the question of 
Supply. There I agree with the Govern- 
ment and my right hon. Friend that the 
present condition of Supply, and the 
manner in which it is transacted, is not 
creditable to the House of Commons. I 
agree with all that has been said as to 
the waste in the earlier days of Supply 
upon very trivial matters. ** Hear, 
hear !’’] But the First Lord of the 
Treasury has intimated a very obvious 
remedy for that—namely, to put for- 
ward the important questions and to put 
the least important questions in the 
background ; that is a remedy for the evil 
from which we have suffered. I also 
concur in the proposal that one day a 
week at least should be set aside for 
Supply. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I made 
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that proposal last year. It has often 
happened in life that one suffers more | 
from one’s good work than from one’s | 
misdeeds. [Laughter.| The first day I| 
set apart for that purpose was fatal to | 
the Government. [Laughter and cheers. | 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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Absit omen. [Laughter.| Then we all 
agree that there ought to be a rearranye- 
ment of the order of Supply. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That really is this most im- 
portant reform placed before us, but I 
also agree that the Government have not 
thought it convenient to place this most 
important consideration before us in a 
manner we had a right to expect. It is 
in a very crude shape. We do not know 
how Supply is to be dealt with, whether, 
in point of fact, we are to be secured in 
the objects which everybody has in view 
—that Supply should be treated in a 
manner really useful to the House. [I 
concur in what has been said that the 
economical treatmentof Supply isnolonger 
really an active force. You can do 
nothing in that direction with the Esti- 
mates. The only body that really con- 
trols the Estimates is the Executive 
Government ; they endeavour to keep 
down the Estimates and to restrain the 
extravagance of the House of Commons. 
It is not the House of Commons that 
restrains the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment—it is exactly the other way round ; 
and the Government will always endea- 
vour to control the extravagance of the 
House of Commons, because they know 
very well that, though the House of 
Commons is always very anxious to 
spend money, it will not find the money 
which is to supply that extravagance ; 
and therefore this consideration leads the 
Government always to keep down the 
expendituresofarastheycan. Nor, again, 
do I set much store by the ancient maxim 
that grievance should always go before 
Supply. That maxim belonged to other 
days and to conditions which have ceased 
to exist. It belonged to the days when 
the Crown never called Parliament to- 
gether, except to get money, and as soon 
as it got the money Parliament was dis- 
missed, and no one knew when it would 
come together again. Therefore, it was 
absolutely necessary that grievances 
should be brought forward before Supply 
was voted ina lump. But now that we 
have an annual Parliament, and the 
Estimates voted in detail, the spirit of 
the maxim is no longer applicable, and, 
in fact, on Mondays and Thursdays any 
amount of Supply can be taken without 
the form of making any preliminary 
Motion. Therefore, as far as that 
part of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment goes, I think there will not be 
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much difference of opinion. There is 
one part of the speech of the Leader of 
the House that I do not comprehend. 
He indicated a proposal that important 
Votes should be brought forward, should 
be debated, and then that the decision 
upon them should be postponed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The decision of any Amend- 
ment might be postponed. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
That is to say, having discussed the 
Foreign Office Vote, it should be post- 
poned, and no decision upon it taken, 
and then the Committee might go 
on, say, to the Colonial Office Vote. 
As I understand the suggestion, 
then, these Votes themselves would 
be reserved for the guillotine at 
the end. That might be very con- 
venient for the Government, but it 
would be very inconvenient to the 
House as a whole to postpone Votes 
in this fashion. But no doubt we) 
shall have further explanations on) 
this point. I agree that what we} 
want is to have Supply properly | 
marshalled for the purpose of discus- | 
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sion, and I am in accord with my |sits opposite. 


right hon. Friend the Member for | 
Bodmin. But all this, I think, points 
in the direction of not having a cast- | 
iron rule with reference to the num- 
ber of days or to the closure of 
Supply. The important subjects one 
year will be very different from the im- 
portant subjects another year. [Cheers. | 
You may have a year in which you have 
no great foreign questions, no great 
colonial difficulties such as those we have 
to face to-day ; and in this year I think 
you would want a far larger number of 
days for discussing these matters than 
you would need in the ordinary days of 
usual business. Agreeing, therefore, so 
far with the objects of the Government 
and their proposals, we now come across 
the proposal for a time limit which the 
Government have brought forward. I 
ventured a day or two ago to offer a 
friendly warning against the employ- 
ment by Ministers of the word ‘‘ never.’’ 
[Laughter.| I think that if a week ago 
gentlemen opposite had been told that a 
Conservative Government would have 
come forward to make as the first pro- 
posal of a Conservative Administra- 
tion the gag and the guillotine, they 
would have cried out with one accord 
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‘Never!’ |[Laughter.| That shows 
how short-lived ‘* Nevers’’ are—with 
Ministers. [Laughter. | Why, the 
words ‘‘gag’’ and ‘‘guillotine,’’ of 
which we have a painful recollection, 
which were shouted from those Benches 
(pointing to the Opposition Benches) 
flowed glibly the other night from the 
tongue of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. [ZLaughter.| He seemed to 
enjoy with unction repeating ‘‘ gag’’ 
and ‘‘guillotine.’’ He prefers the 
‘‘gag’’ and the ‘‘guillotine’’ to the 
‘‘rack,’’? but the rack has only fallen 
into discredit since the Grand Inquisitor 
has become the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury [Mr. Hanbury]. [Zaughter.] Now 
we are delivered from the rack and the 
torture-chamber is closed, and he is to 
put an end to the existence, by the 
guillotine, of his familiar who sits behind 
him [Mr. Gibson Bowles] by a merci- 
ful process of painless extinction. 
pear These are marvellous revo- 
utions in opinion in great parties. I 
ventured to point out the other day 
that changes of opinion of that kind 
were not infrequent in the Party that 
Why, no cause is des- 
perate under these circumstances. 
eee No conversion is beyond 
1ope. Obviously, if we only wait a 
little time there is nothing which we 
| may not effect. Well, Sir, we have had 
| the gag and the guillotine—the names 
|are not ours, the thing was not our 
|invention—in operation three times I 
|think. But these were under excep- 
tional circumstances. They were 
remedies for what were considered 
desperate obstruction, but this is a pro- 
posal of a different character. It is to 
‘enshrine the gag and the guillotine, 
|which have hitherto been exceptional 
/measures, in the Standing Orders of 
‘this House. [Cheers.] I do not com- 
‘mit myself to the opinion as to whether 
or not under certain circumstances prin- 
ciples of this kind should not be applied. 
‘I am not at all averse to Gentlemen 
opposite casting down their ancient 
\idols and worshipping new gods, and, 
after their manner, adoring what they 
burned and burning what they adored. 
\[Laughter.| For the benefit of that 
/happy openness of mind on the part of 
Gentlemen opposite has for generations 
enured to the interest of the Liberal 
Party. [Cheers.] If you choose to call 
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this—the phrase used to be the ‘‘ liber- 
ties of Parliament’’ and the ‘‘ freedom 
of discussion ’’—if you choose to call it 
the rack I do not object to your using a 
shorter phrase. But I would ask the 
House to consider, if it is wise to do this 
thing, the conditions under which it shall 
be done. My right hon. Friend pointed 
out just now that it requires a great 
deal more consideration than the 
Government have bestowed upon it, and 
it ought to be brought forward in a 
manner far more considerate. I see the 
Secretary for the Colonies in his place. 
We shall hear him on this subject, be- 
cause he is the real patentee of the pro- 
ject. His plan in its essence has been 
before the public now for a good many 
years. If I remember right, the title 
was ‘‘Shall we Americanise our Insti- 
tutions ?’’ But the views of the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies were a good deal 
more enlarged than those which are now 
before the House. The plan that he 
broached was the outcome of a larger 
mind than has yet developed itself in the 
Leader of the Conservative Party. 


Why is this to be confined to the Esti- 


mates? If there was any subject to 
which I would not apply the guillotine 
it would be finance. [Ministerial 
cheers.| I have myself been responsible 
for finance, and I have always declined 
to apply anything like violent closure to 
financial measures. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
I have what is called a financial con- 
science. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury the other night used a sentence 
which I cannot understand proceeding 
from soi acute an intelligence as his. 
He said that ‘‘the Estimates were old 
and that Bills were new.’’ The real 
truth is that exactly the opposite is the 
case. Bills, generally speaking—at 
least Bills which have any chance of 
passing——are old and familiar. We are 
going this Session to have an Education 
Bill. That is not a new subject. And so 
with all the great subjects which are 
dealt with in legislation. But, the Esti- 
mates are necessarily new in applica- 
tion, though they may be old in form. 
The subjects that we are going to dis- 
cuss on them this year—the present 
situation of the country—are absolutely 
new. On the Foreign Office you are 
going to discuss Venezuela, and on the 
Colonial Vote the Transvaal. These are 
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essentially new subjects, and the Esti- 
mates are much more novel in their 
character than are the Bills. It would 
be an idle delusion for anybody to sup- 
pose that you can introduce this system 
for one subject and not for another. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If there is to be the 
gag and the guillotine you will inevit- 
ably have it applied to matters other than 
the Estimates. In my opinion, if it is 
to be applied to finance, it ought to be 
applied ten times more to legislation, 
[Cheers.| Indeed, as I understand it, 
it was the idea of the Colonial Secretary 
that, with reference to every Bill intro- 
duced, a certain number of days should 
be laid down within which the Bill 
should be disposed of. I should havé 
been glad enough in 1894 if I could have 
laid down the number of days which the 
Finance Bill of that year should occupy. 
I was put under great pressure to do it, 
but I steadfastly refused. [Ministerial 
cheers.| And what was the number of 
days occupied upon it.- Thirty-seven 
days. That is, as nearly as_ possible, 
double the number which you are going 
to give to the whole Estimates. At all 
events, I think I may say that I acted 
up to the principle I am_ professing. 
And what was the consequence? The 
Finance Bill began not much _ before 
May, and in spite of the 37 days we 
got through that and a good many other 


]| Bills, and the House rose before the end 


of August, though the Session neces- 
sarily, in the condition of things then 
existing, began much later than usual 
in dealing with business. The right 
hon. Gentleman on this subject made a 
remarkable statement. I have always 
thought it was the case, but I never 
heard it so frankly avowed before. He 
said :— 


“Every Opposition is under the belief that by 
hampering the Government in carrying out its 
programme it is dealing, if not a mortal, at all 
events a serious blow to the Administration.” 


Well, no man is more entitled to make 
that statement with authority than the 
Leader of the Opposition in the last Par- 
liament. [Cheers.] ‘‘ He best can paint 
it who has worked it most.’’ No doubt 
those were the principles on which the 


; Opposition was worked in the last Parlia- 


ment. I have never myself admired 


jane principle, nor do I think it to the 
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advantage of Parliament—{ Ministerial 
eries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’ and laughter|—I 
understand these interruptions, and I 
challenge an examination of my record 
upon that subject. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
I have never opposed a Bill, nor have I 
thought it a fair or useful means of op- 
position to discredit a Government merely 
by obstructing their legislation. We 
have given such opportunity as we had 
of proving that we agree with and act 
upon that principle this Session. Al- 
though the Queen’s Speech involved, I 
should say, ten times more matter for 
Debate than any Queen’s Speech I ever 
recollect, the time taken in disposing of 
the Address was about half that which 
it occupied last year, when Amendment 
after Amendment was piled up. There 
is another thing I protest against and 
should be sorry to see acted upon now, 
and that is the system of endeavouring 
to prevent the Government from bring- 
ing in their Bills without protracted dis- 
cussion, That again, I think, is a thing 
which ought to be avoided. I say, then, 
that it is quite obvious that if you are 
going to apply this principle to finance 
you must apply it to legislation also. 
You may depend upon it that in this 
Resolution you are only in the Girondin 
stage of the revolution. [Laughter.] 
You may set a good example, but your 
example will be bettered naturally in 
due time. I, for my part, am willing to 
give every possible assistance in improv- 
ing the procedure in this House. I have 
the misfortune to be one of the oldest 
Members of it, and I have suffered for 
a good many years the ‘“‘rack.’’ 
[Laughter.| But I confess I am not 
enamoured of those scenes which I have 
witnessed at 10 o’clock, when, against 
the will and without the consent of the 
House of Commons, a vast number of 
Votes are taken. This I will say, that 
those scenes are amongst the most pain- 
ful of my Parliamentary memories, and 
Tam not very willing to see them made 
perpetual. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I do not 
think that, at all events for the present, 
it is the least necessary that we should 
go as far as the Government are pro- 
posing to do, [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] I 
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am quite willing to give the Friday. I 
am quite willing, and indeed desirous, 
that Supply should be marshalled in a 
Manner so as to secure full discussion of 
the most important subjects. 


But I 
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want to know why more is necessary, at 
all events for the present. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’]- Why don’t you try how far 
that will carry you first? [Cheers.|- I 
entirely agree with my right hon. 

I do not understand what the 


Friend. 
Government means by saying :— 


House (Supply). 


“ Tf you don’t give us all we will take nothing, 
because by giving us Friday we obtain nothing.” 


They obtain, from the beginning of the 
Session, 25 days which may be devoted 
to the Estimates ; and of course all the 
rest of their time is discharged of that 
burden, and is applicable to other 
Government business. And they gain a 
great deal more than that, because I 
think they give general satisfaction to 
the House in feeling that in thus order- 
ing Supply it has the opportunity for 
important discussion which it wishes, and 
if you satisfy the House of Commons in 
that matter you will get on much better 
than you would under present cireum- 
stances or under a reign of coercion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I have never been 
myself a very great closure man, and 
I was thinking the other day ‘that in 
August last the Closure was applied more 
frequently than in the whole of the two 
preceding years. [Cheers.| But it is 
necessary at times to employ the closure, 
and it is a useful power to possess, 
though it never puts the House ina 
very good humour. And when the 
House is not in a good humour none of 
these resources really avail you to save 
your time. [Cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House says 
that to take Fridays will not give the 
Government more time for legislation. I 
cannot understand that. It seems to 
me that every additional day you get for 
Supply must give you some more time for 
legislation ; and by taking Fridays you 
get a large number of days for the pur- 


Sse. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA:+ 
SURY : Not before the 5th of August: 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
do not understand that. But the right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ When we come 
to the fateful 5th of August there will 
probably be an increase of the number 
of Votes which will remain undiscussed.’’ 
Well, that is a very serious state of 
things. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman has already said: ‘‘ It 
is true that it is a disadvantage that so 
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many Votes should be passed without 
discussion ;’ and yet he tells us that 
under this system we shall have more 
Votes passed without discussion than at 
present. I confess, if you are to have 
Votes undiscussed, I would rather have 
it by the consent of the House than 
against the sense of the House. [Cheers. | 
I wou!'d rather that discussion faded out 
under the rack, than that it should die 
a bloody death under the guillotine. 
[Laughter and cheers.| I venture to say 
that if the Government will trust to the 
good sense of the House of Commons in 
this matter they will save a great deal 
more time than by the closure. [‘‘Hear, 
hear !’’] If you hold up to the House of 
Commons this menace of a violent end 
on a particular day, the shadow of that 
coming death will cast a gloom over the 
whole of the Session ; and a great part 
of the Session will be occupied in en- 
deavouring to defeat that impending 
fate. [Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
I do not believe that that is the way in 
which you will best come to an end of 
the Session. In stopping one hole you 
will, I believe, open a great many more. 
If you endeavour to fix a limit of this 
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kind you will set a great many ingenious 
people to work to try and defeat your 
purpose, and they are extremely likely 


to do it. [Cheers.] I have experience 
of this fact. If the House of Commons 
finds that in your regulation of Supply 
you have practically given it the oppor- 
tunity for those important discussions 
which it desires, it will have no greater 
wish than you have to unduly protract 
the Session. I confess that I have not 
a great deal of sympathy with those 
moans which we have heard over misery 
and exhaustion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They seem to me rather to indicate 
something of that degradation of the 
race of which we have read. [ Laughter. | 
I remember Mr. Disraeli in this House 
saying how shocked he was by people 
saying they could not sit up till two 
o'clock in the morning. In the old days 
people were not so delicate. It may be 
that in these respects we are inferior to 
our fathers ; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will only try persuasion in this 
matter instead of coercion I believe that 
he will get away as soon as he desires to 
the golf links. [Laughter and cheers. | 
I think it will be far better to take Fri- 
day to reorganise Supply, and to make 
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an appeal to the House of Commons 
that we may all work together in order 
to make the Committee of Supply what 
it ought to be in order to conclude the 
business of the House at a reasonable 
time. The right hon. Gentleman will 
find that there is no truer maxim than 
this—that if you want to lead the House 
of Commons you should not endeavour 
to drive it. [Cheers. | 

*Sir JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) : The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down declared this to 
be a matter which should be settled by 
individual opinion rather than by Party 
organisation ; but those who listened to 
his amusing speech will regret that in 
the latter part of it he departed from 
that excellent principle. -As a private 
Member who was in the House some 15 
years before the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, I desire to intervene in this De- 
bate. [Cheers.] There is a consider- 
able difference between the opposition 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Monmouth and that of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin. The former asks 
the Government to trust to the sense of 
the House of Commons, and complains 
that this scheme is too definite. But 
the latter asks for more particulars, for a 
full and complete scheme, and if neces- 
sary for a reference to a Committee. If 
there is one thing I wish it is that, for 
heaven’s sake, this matter should not be 
referred to a Committee. [Cheers.| If 
there is one thing more than another for 
which, as a private Member, I feel 
grateful to the Government, it is the 
promptitude with which they have come 
forward at this early stage of the Session 
with a scheme of their own, carefully 
thought out, to put an end to a state of 
things which has produced many scan- 
dals in the House of Commons. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I could not tell the number 
of these Committees on which I have sat 
within the last 40 years. In 1878 I sat 
during the whole Session under the chair- 
manship of Sir 8. Northcote, and in 
1886 I sat under the chairmanship of 
the present Leader of the Opposition. 
Everyone knows what Committees on 
this subject mean. They are very large ; 
they call before them the Speaker and 
the ex-Speaker and all the learned 
authorities. About midsummer comes 4 
Report. Then in a month or so the 
evidence is printed. The dog days have 
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arrived, and it is too late to discuss the 
Report. And so another Government 
might possibly imitate the example of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1882, 
and call the House together in October 
to consider the Report. I support the 
proposal of the Government because 
it is intended to restore Supply to 
the position it ought always to occupy 
and long did occupy in the House 
of Commons. Both the First Lord of 
the Treasury and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin agree as to the 
importance of having ample time for 
discussing the administrative action of 
the Government in Committee of Sup- 
ply. But that is not the only value of 
the Committee of Supply. It is quite 
true, as the First Lord of the Treasury 
said in moving this Rule, that the days 
of jobbing and wasteful Government were 
at anend. But on the other hand our 
expenditure has for the last 40 years, 
ever since the Crimean War, gone up by 
leaps and bounds. I am aware that a 
great deal can be said in defence of that 
increase in expenditure. Mr. Glad- 
stone said over and over again that the 
tendency of the House of Commons in 
late years had been to increase and 
not to diminish expenditure. But the 
House of Commons can and ought 
to do much towards keeping down 
expenditure by careful investigation 
of the Estimates in Supply; and I 
believe the new rule by securing for 
Supply a regular and continuous con- 
sideration, will greatly conduce to econ- 
omy in expenditure. We shall have 
under this Rule 20 working nights for 
Supply. Every Friday night Members 
will come down to the House and give 
all their time to the consideration of the 
various questions raised in Supply. It is 
said that the private rights of private 
Members will be interfered with by this 
proposal. I do not agree with that. I 
believe that what the First Lord of the 
Treasury said is literally true, that the 
opportunities of private Members for 
useful work will be greater under this 
Rule than they have been for many years. 
Why has not careful attention been 
given to Supply? I am old enough to 
recollect the days when the seat now 
occupied by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn was filled by Mr. Hume, who at- 
tacked the expenditure of the Liberal 
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occupants of the Treasury Bench of 
those days as the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn is expected to attack the present 
Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. Hume 
was a thorough economist. He was 
born with a thirst for thrift. But, 
apart from that, he was one of the most 
conscientious and indefatigable workers 
that ever sat in the House of Commons, 
and he made his mark as a private 
Member in the consideration of the 
Estimates because he brought to bear on 
all matters that came before the House 
in Supply a knowledge generally beyond 
the knowledge of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury of the time, and to show that 
private Members may obtain honourable 
distinction in this House by their labours 
in Supply. I need only remind the 
House that the bust of Mr. Hume 
occupies a conspicuous place in the 
Library of this House. Members latterly 
have had no opportunity of achieving 
such distinction. Intervals of three 
weeks have often elapsed between the 
occasions of Supply. Half a night 
might be given to it and it would be 
then postponed. It would be adjourned 
again and again until August, when it 
would be rushed through. But Mem- 
bers will now know that they shall have 
a night set apart every week in which to 
discuss the Estimates, and they will 
come down and join in the discussion. 
I think far greater importance has been 
attached to the guillotime, the rack, and 
the gag than they deserve. The Govern- 
ment, I feel sure, do not stand to 20 
days’ time for Supply, or 21, or 25 
days. This Resolution is elastic as re- 
gards the number of days. For myself 
I hardly think 20 days is sufficient. If 
the Government will accept this Rule as 
a Sessional Order, they will gain by the 
experience of seeing how it works ; they 
will be able to elaborate in detail that 
which is now sketched in outline ; they 
will see how to improve the Rule, and 
when next February the time arrives for 
the Government to ask the House to 
turn what is a Sessional Order into a 
Standing Order, it can be finaliy 
settled with general assent of the 
House. I hope the House will cordially 
and gratefully accept in their main 
outlines these Resolutions, for I do believe 
it is an honest effort on the part 
of the Government to restore the dignity 
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of the proceedings of the House, and 
give a useful turn to our Debates in 
Supply. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said, he did not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
that the House ought, without knowing 
the intentions of theGovernment, to give 
up Fridays for the purposes of Supply. 
No matter what might be said on the 
subject, it must be clear to the minds 
of every hon. Member that if Fridays 
were given to the Government, the 
Government would thereby secure 25 
days more in the Session than they now 
possessed, except so far as they took 
Fridays towards the close of the Session 
by special Resolution. He would like 
tw, point out to the House the circum- 
stances under which the Resolution was 
proposed to the House. His experience 
was that he had great difficulty in un- 
derstanding what the bearing of the 
Resolution was. He thought that as the 
Resolution originally appeared on the 
paper, it was a perfect absurdity. In 
its original form it stated that ‘‘ the 
provisions of Standing Order No. 26 
shall extend to every sitting of the 
House.’’ Now, what was Standing 
Order No. 26%, It ran—: 


“That whenever Committee of Supply takes 
the first Order of the Day on Mondays or 
Thursdays, the Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without Question put.” 


How could that Standing Order be ap- 
plied to every sitting of the House ? 
The First Lord discovered that, and he 
altered the Resolution by leaving out 
those words and substituting for them 
the words: ‘‘ That Standing Order 
No. 26 be amended by omitting Mondays 
or Thursdays.’’ Again at question-time 
that day, his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Cork, further illustrated the careless- 
ness with which the Resolution had been 
drafted by pointing out blots which the 
First Lord acknowledged and said that 
the Government were prepared to meet 
them by Amendments. He would also 
like to point to the provision that on the 
nineteenth day, when the guillotine 
hegan to operate, the proceedings could 
not be interrupted or shortened by any 
Motion for adjournment, or by any 
dilatory Motions. But so far as he could 
understand the Rule there. was no pro- 
vision which would prevent a Motion for 
Sir John Mowbray. 
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the adjournment of the House being 
made on any of the other days allotted 
to Supply. Within two months of the 
first Session of the late Parliament there 
were no less than seven or eight Mo- 
tions of adjournment—all on questions 
affecting the Irish Administration and 
directed against the late Chief Secre- 
tary ; and there was nothing in the Reso- 
lution to prevent those tactics being 
followed on seven or eight of the 20 
days set apart for Supply. All this 
showed that this most revolutionary 
proposal—the most revolutionary, in his 
opinion, that had ever been made in 
connection with the procedure of the 
House of Commons—had been intro- 
duced by the Government with great 
haste, carelessness and levity. A man 
in the position of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and Leader of the House ought 
to be ashamed of himself to propose as a 
Standing Order a new Rule in which 
private Members, in a few hours, could 
pick so many holes. It had been argued 
that in recent Sessions the condition of 
Supply had been scandalous and that a 
remedy ought to be applied. If that 
were so, whose fault was it? If the 
discussions were too long the Govern- 
ment had the Closure to vesort to, and 
they had not hesitated to use it when 
they thought it necessary, the discretion 
of the Speaker being the only check 
upon their doing so, It was rather 
hard on private Members to blame them 
when the Government had it in their 
power to stop obstructive discussion at 
any moment. This proved irresistibly 
that discussion on Supply had not been 
of that character. The conclusion to be 
drawn was that Parliament was over- 
weighted with business ; and the only 
alternative conclusion was that the 
Government had deliberately allowed 
Supply to be obstructed. The ground 
was completely cut from under the feet 
of the Government; they had power to 
regulate discussion and to keep it within 
due limits ; and, if they had not used 
that power, it was their fault that the 
discussions had been prolonged. Further 
evidence of the levity with which these 
proposals were submitted was furnished 
by the interesting speech of the First 
Lord of the Treasury in the fact that it 
did not throw any light upon the sub- 
ject of the Resolution ; it produced the 
impression that he had not applied his 
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mind to the question how it would work, 
and that he had no plan in his mind as 
to the arrangements for taking Supply, 
if the Resolution was to be carried out. 
The right hon. Gentleman made some 
most extraordinary propositions which 
would result in enormously increasing 
the congestion of business in Supply and 
adding to the delay in the voting of 
money. This was the first time in the 
history of the House of Commons that a 
revolution in its proceedings had been 
proposed without any cause being shown. 
For all previous proposals of the kind 
excuse was found in prolonged struggles, 
all night sittings and what was ac- 
counted gross obstruction ; but now 
nothing of the kind was alleged to have 
occurred since the Debates on the Home 
Rule Bill, when the Opposition was led by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. If 
ever there was a time when the Leader 
of the House might be expected to carry 
on business with existing machinery that 
time was the present, when the Govern- 
ment had an almost unparalleled ma- 
jority. No case had been made out ; 
and in that respect the present proposal 
stood entirely apart from any previous 
one. Then the proposal was made in a 
House which had just been elected and 
which contained about 200 new Mem- 
bers with no experience to guide them. 
This was not the first time they had to 
thank the right hon. Member for Bod- 
min for a far-minded and sympathetic 
reference to the opposition of Irish Mem- 
bers ; and as an Irish Nationalist Mem- 
ber he was bound to oppose this new 
departure. It would undoubtedly strike 
a new blow, and the heaviest ever 
struck, at the rights of minorities. The 
Irish Nationalists always had been, and 
always must be, a minority, for they 
neither expected nor desired to occupy 
seats on either of the front Benches. So 
centralised was the Government of Ire- 
land in the absence of local institutions 
that Irish Members were forced to much 
more detailed criticism of the action of 
the Executive than English Members 
felt called upon to give to Government 
in this country. The Irish matters 
furnished the Irish Members with their 
opportunity of criticising their cen- 
tralised departmental Government. The 
First Lord of the Treasury was obliged 
to admit that the discussion of the Esti- 
mates on successive Fridays, with inter- 
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vals of a week, would be an intolerable 
grievance to Irish Members, if adopted 
in the case of Irish matters, and he 
said there was nothing to prevent a week 
or a fortnight being continuously de- 
voted to Supply, and that the Govern- 
ment would of course take care that the 
time devoted to the Irish matters 
would be allotted in such a way as not 
to put Irish Members to inconvenience. 
True, it was no necessary part of the 
Government scheme to go from Friday 
to Friday, but it would be the normal 
condition of things. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that no Government 
within their memory had been known 
to arrange business with a view to evad- 
ing criticism or putting a considera- 
ble section of Members to inconvenience ; 
but Irish Members could remember the 
time when the Government of the day, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, habitu- 
ally arranged the Irish Estimates, so as 
to inconvenience Irish Members or evade 
their criticisms. He remembered well 
when it was the customary practice to 
postpone the Irish Estimates till the 
dog-days in the hope that, wearied 
out, they would go to Ireland and 
would not return; and that was at 
last met by organisation among Irish 
Members, so that the Government did 
not succeed in evading their criticisms. 
He quite admitted there had been a great 
improvement in thedeliberations between 
the Irish Members and Secretaries to 
the Treasury to whatever Party they 
belonged, and the convenience of Irish 
Members had been more amply consulted 
as regarded the arrangement of the Esti- 
mates. But that practice, he held, arose 
from the fact that Irish Members, like 
other sections of private Members, had 
it in their power to put the Government, 
to a certain extent, on the rack if it 
were not followed, The Leader of the 
Opposition had said it was a choice 
between the guillotine and the rack. The 
enormous difference to them was this. In 
the past the Irish Members, and in fact 
all private Members, had certain re- 
sources against the Government, and 
they could put the Government, to some 
extent, on the rack. But the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed that the rack 
should be taken from them, and that the 
guillotine should be placed in his hands. 
The difference was an extremely impor- 
tant one to them. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had held out the prospect that 
under this new Rule it would no be at all 
necessary—and he thought he hinted 
that it would not be at all desirable— 
that an important Vote proposed in Com- 
mittee of Supply should be concluded on 
the night when it was proposed. He 
quoted the case of the Foreign Office 
Vote, and said that if that Vote were 
taken up say on a Thursday and debated 
on Friday, it might be adjourned to some 
other day. He assumed that that was 
thrown out as a bait for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, to whom, he 
imagined, it would be delicious to have 
an innings at the Foreign Office one or 
two days every month. But that was 
not a course likely to lessen the conges- 
tion in Supply. He would, however, 
make a proposal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He had thrown out a great bait 
to the hon. Member for Northampton. 
Let him throw out a bait to the Irish 
Members. He did not say they would 
take it, but the right hon. Gentleman 
might angle for them. Let him promise 
that the salary of the Chief Secretary 
should be dished up every first or second 
Friday for a month. That was in ac- 
cordance with the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It might go a long 
way to disarm their hostility. He did not 
commit himself at all on behalf of the 
Trish Party, but he did say that they 
would be obliged, in his judgment, to 
take time to consider the proposal. It 
was all very fine to talk about the con- 
venience of the Irish Party being con- 
ciliated. They had learnt not to trust 
such statements. Speaking as a private 
Member, he accepted the statement of 
the Leader of the Opposition that there 
were many occasions when the two Front 
Benches confederated against private 
Members. It was not in human nature 
that they should not do so. It was only 
in human nature that those who had 
been in office and on the rack, and who 
hoped to be on the rack again, should 
have a common desire to facilitate the 
transactionof the business and to ease the 
labour of the Government. The private 
Members looked at the thing from a 
different point of view. They wanted to 
secure the rights of minorities and the 
rights of criticism, and when he was told 
by the right hon. Gentleman that they 
could absolutely rely upon the conveni- 
ence of Irish Members being consulted 
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in the future, he replied that, if this 
Rule were passed, he did not believe a 
word of it. The pressure of circum- 
stances, and the pressure of Ministers’ 
convenience, would drive them to ill- 
treat minorities, and to deprive them of 
a full discussion of the Irish Estimates. 
The proposal was to give 20 days to the 
Estimates. Those 20 days must be 
apportioned and parcelled out by some 
process between the different classes. 
He would rather take his chance in the 
apportioning out of the Estimates by 
means of private negotiations with the 
Secretary to the Treasury than he would 
to the hard-and-fast and cast-iron 
arrangement of Committee. But which- 
ever plan was adopted, what would in- 
evitably happen? Ministers would say : 
“We have the Army, four days; we 
have the Navy, five days; we have the 
Colonies and the general administration 
of the Empire, so many days ; and is it 
for a moment to be supposed that Ire- 
land, a small corner of the Empire, is to 
take up the same space of time as these 
matters?” These subjects would be 
pressed on the Government, and their 
own view would tend in the same direc- 
tion ; and, therefore, he foresaw that, by 
the inevitable operation of a great and 
irresistible force, in the apportioning 
and measuring out of the time for the 
Estimates, Ireland, year by year, would 
be pushed more and more into the back- 
ground. He wanted to turn for a 
moment to a great and historic Debate 
which took place on the earliest of these 
proposals for limiting the right of speech 
in this House—the proposals which were 
made by the then Member for Mid- 
lothian in the year 1882, which were not 
made with the levity of the present pro- 
posals, and which had their justification 
in all-night sittings, in scenes of violence 
—it was just after all the Irish Mem- 
bers had been expelled—and extreme 
obstruction. Those discussions were 
prolonged for 30 nights, although that 
change of procedure was not nearly so 
violent or so far-reaching as that pro- 
posed in the present Rule. He was re- 
minded, too, that the Debate on the 
Closure Rule took 20 nights. The oppo- 
sition to the Rules of 1882 was led by 
some of the men who were now engaged 
in so lightly proposing the present Order. 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
who was now the Leader of the House- 
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was an independent Member sitting 
below the Gangway, and he delivered a 
speech the sentiments of which he more 
cordially agreed with than those of the 
present occasion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was then opposing the Closure 
Rule. What enormous progress had been 
made by the Tory Party since then. He 
regarded that Resolution then as tam- 
pering with the Constitution in the most 
reckless manner, and as revolutionising 
the Session. Although a great number 
of the Members of the House had been 
expelled, after scenes of violence, and 
although there had been sittings of 48 
hours and 60 hours, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought there was no justification 
for such a Resolution as Closure by a 
bare majority ; and now, without a shred 
or a shadow of an excuse, he proposed a 
Resolution which was far more drastic 
and far more reaching in its operation. 
If they once introduced this principle of 
a time closure, there would be nothing 
illogical in a powerful Minister saying, 
‘“Why waste 20 days on Supply ?’’ 
If 20 days devoted to Supply resulted in 
the guillotining of a number of measures, 
Ministers would then say that 20 days 
were too much and would propose a 
further limitation. No such thing was 
ever proposed before as to interfere with 
the liberty of discussion except cause 
was shown and the circumstances were 
urgent 
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of a great Debate, broke away from his 
Party, saying he could not imagine— 
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“Anything more deplorable, more full of 
evil and disaster than the continual recurrence 
of the spectacle of two great Parties uniting 
only for the purpose of suppressing the Irish 
Members. He defied anyone to conjecture any 
method more certainly and infallibly calculated 
to produce not only an Irish Parliament, but 
perhaps even Irish Independence.” 


That was the deliberate opinion of Lord 
Randolph Churchill at the time, and had 
not the last 15 years amply justified that 
view ? Every single concession that had 
been won for Ireland by Parliamentary 
action alone had been won by the persis- 
tent criticism of the Irish Members on 
the Estimates. That had been, practi- 
cally, the only means they had of bring- 
ing the force of public opinion to bear on 
the Government of the day, and it was 
by the Estimates alone they could make 
known to the House and the Govern- 
ment what were the feelings and wants 
of the people of Ireland. This gagging 
Resolution, which had been introduced 
without a shred of excuse, was really, 
when stripped of the glamour thrown 
around it by the speech of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, mainly and primarily 
directed against the Irish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman or his brother, 
who was governing Ireland, ought to be 
the last man to attempt to take away 
from the Irish Members the one power 
remaining to them in that House. He 
ought not to be the man to direct 


They were now asked, without | against Ireland and her representatives 


cause shown, and without any urgency! the most disabling and gagging measure 


of circumstances, that they 


measure out the time and the liberty of history of Parliament. 


should | ever proposed by any Minister in the 


The right hon. 


speech of Members just as a man mea-| Member for Bodmin spoke of alter- 
sured cloth over a counter, or tape to a/ natives, but the simple truth of the 


customer. They were asked to make a 
totally new departure in the history of 
the House of Commons, and to introduce 
a principle that no Minister had ever 
dreamt of asking the House to adopt. 
He would read one of the most remark- 
able passages he ever listened to in that 
House from a man who, all through the 
years of his membership was in opposi- 
tion to the Irish Members, but those of 
them who knew him privately knew he 
had a warm heart for Ireland and the 
Irish people, and was really anxious to 
convert his Party to a true policy to- 
wards Ireland. 





matter was contained in the fact that 
the House of Commons undertook to do 
too much. The greatest authority on 
Parliamentary Procedure and the greatest 
Leader the House had seen during the 
present century, had laid it down as his 
deliberate conviction that the real and 
only cause of the congestion of business 
in Parliament was that the House of 
Commons had imposed too much labour 
on its shoulders, and when they endea- 
voured to remove that congestion by 
Rules and Regulations, they were 
putting the cart before the horse, and 


He alluded to Lord|they would never succeed in remedying 
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What had been the history of the past 
10 or 15 years? Government after 
Government had propounded fresh codes 
of Rules and Regulations to expedite 
business, and now, after fifteen years of 
this work, they were beginning it all 
over again. Those new Rules and Regu- 
lations had, to some extent, curtailed the 
rights of private Members, but they had 
not removed the evil which Ministers, 
indeed, had failed to understand. The 
only effective remedy that had hitherto 
been applied was that of Standing Com- 
mittees, which had undoubtedly done 
something to remove the congestion and 
facilitate the work of Parliament. He 
would suggest two remedies. The first 
was to devolve on other bodies a great 
part of the business done in Parliament, 
reserving to Parliament the right of 
supremacy and the control over the 
forces of the Crown. As regarded the 
wish expressed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury to have the chance of enjoying 
part of the summer out of London, 
there was only one way of doing it. If 
the Twelve o'clock Rule were applied to 
Midsummer, and Parliament met earlier 
in the year, it would be found that just 
as the Twelve o'clock Rule had saved 
them from sitting until two or three 
o clock in the morning, so a Midsummer 
Rule, requiring the House to adjourn on 
the 15th July every year would be 
effective in giving them some of the 
summer months. When the Twelve 
o'clock Rule was introduced, prophecies 
were made that nothing would be done, 
and that all business would be brought 
to a standstill. The rule was, however, 
introduced, and that was not the result. 
In the same way he ventured to say that 
if it were made a Standing Order that 
the House should rise in the middle of 
July every year, Parliament would be 
astonished how well such a rule would 
work, and would wonder it was not made 
half a century ago. The House would, 
of course, have to meet at an earlier 
period. One element that stood be- 
tween them and the enjoyment of 
summer in the country was the hunting 
indulged in by certain Members of the 
House. He would conclude, as he began, 
by entering, on the part of the Irish 
Nationalist Members, a solemn protest 
against this Rule as a fresh invasion of 
their rights as a minority in this House, 
and an attempt to prevent them availing 
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themselves of the only practical means 
which hitherto had been afforded them 
of bringing under the notice of the 
Government and the House the 
grievances of the Irish people. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud) desired to give the opinion of 
one who had chiefly looked upon a ques- 
tion of this sort not from the point of 
view of the House itself, but from the 
point of view of those outside, who had 
criticised the procedure of the House 
upon points of this kind. Some of the 
Members best known in the House, 
looking at the question from the point of 
view of the House of Commons, had 
stated that the whole procedure on this 
question which arose in Committee of 
Supply was little less than a scandal. 
He should like to add to that the opinion 
of one speaking from outside, but who 
had watched with great interest what 
had passed in the House of Commons in 
recent years, and that was that the 
present procedure, if they took it as a 
test of the real business capacity of the 
House, or of its ability to deal with the 
great questions of national and Imperial 
importance which came before it, was 
looked upon as a scandal not only by 
Members but by those who criticised the 
conduct of Members of the House from 
outside. In answer to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) he might say that he did not 
believe that there was a single hon. 
Member on the Unionist side of the 
House who would vote for any proposi- 
tion which he thought would curtail in 
any way the right of free discussion, 
which hon. Members from Ireland 
rightly and honourably claimed in that 
House. The view of the Unionist 
Members, however, was that, so far from 
these proposed new Regulations inter- 
fering with the rights of Irish and other 
Members, they would, by regulating the 
course of Debate, give every section of 
the House a fair chance of bringing their 
measures under consideration. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo had referred to 
what he termed the tyranny of the 
Closure, but in his opinion, if the 
Closure were regulated by rules that 
were known beforehand to all hon. 
Members, it would involve less tyranny, 
and would raise less party animosity 
than when it was suddenly applied in 
particular cases and under particular 
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circumstances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth- 
shire (Sir William Harcourt) had referred 
to what he termed the cast-iron character 
of the proposal. His reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s observation was that 
when a rule was imperative in all cases 
it was less tyrannous than if it were 
applied from time to time, according to 
the will of a temporary majority, or 
according to the power of the Ministry of 
the day. For his part, he should sup- 
port the Resolution, and the whole of the 
Resolution which had been moved by 
therighthon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House. Ofcourse, it wasalmost impossible 
to bring forward a Resolution of this 
kind which should not be open to criti- 
cism on the one side or the other, but no 
one could doubt that it was the desire of 
a large majority in the House to see this 
proposal carried into effect. He believed 
that the result of the proposal would be 
not to gag hon. Members nor to strangle 
just Debate, but to bring it within due 
limits so as to operate in favour of free- 
dom of discussion. Debates in the 
House ought not to be conducted after 
the manner of those in debating societies, 
in which academic questions were dis- 
cussed, but with the desire to carry out 
speedily and effectively the real and 
practical business of the country. What 
was the real object of the Resolution 
which had been brought forward by the 
right hon, Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury? He took it to be that 
when discussion arose in Supply every 
hon. Member should know that at a 
certain time that discussion should cease, 
and that, therefore, it should be the in- 
terest of every hon. Member _ to 
address himself to those points that 
were supereminent in Supply. He 
would not reiterate what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said in reference 
to the business of Supply, but it would 
be admitted that the question of economy 
was no longer the most prominent in the 
discussions that took place when they 
were in Committee of Supply. It was 
the object of a great number of hon. 
Members that the constituencies in which 
they were interested should have a full 
share of the benefit that resulted from 
the Imperial and national expenditure. 
That was true, not only of that House, 
but of other representative assemblies. 
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It had been urged that this proposal 
would be an invasion of the rights of 
private Members. In his view, how- 
ever, so far from the proposals invading 
the rights of private Members, it would 
protect and preserve those rights. Private 
Members desired to take their fair share 
in the real business of the House, which 
was that brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. He was sure that hon. Members 
would rather have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing measures of importance that 
were brought forward on the responsi- 
bility of the Government, than mere 
academic questions which could have 
no practical result, and which could 
be more usefully discussed in other places 
than the House of Commons. It had 
been said that the Resolution would 
interfere with the time-honoured tradi- 
tions of that House in favour of the free- 
dom of Debate. But freedom of Debate 
meant freedom to all and not to the few 
alone. Ifthey wanted freedom of Debate 
they must so regulate Debate that every 
hon. Member should accord to others the 
same freedom that he demanded for 
himself. Freedom of Debate did not 
mean that the greater part of the time 
of the House should be occupied by a few 
free lances to the disadvantage of other 
hon. Members who might wish to bring 
forward Measures in which they were 
interested. In his view nothing could 
be better calculated to secure freedom of 
Debate than the very temperate regula- 
tion of the Debates that was proposed in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Resolution, 
which he hoped would be carried in its 
entirety not by a majority of any Party, 
but by a majority of the whole House. 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the proposals of the 
Government were a step in the right 
direction, although they were not suffi- 
cient, from his point of view, for what 
was required to make the House able to 
fulfil its functions better than it fulfilled 
them now. With one criticism he would 
have to make upon them he would give 
them his support. The criticism was that 
he believed that in order to be effectual 
in securing the end at which they rightly 
aimed, Supply would not need to be 
closured so much if dealt with in com- 
partments. He had watched the progress 
of Closure from its commencement in 
that House, and he was convinced that, 
to make this rule work properly, Supply 
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should be divided into compartments, 
and these compartments should each be 
nearly finished at a given time. He 
would not support these proposals if he 
thought, with the hon. Member for Mayo, 
that they would destroy the discussion of 
great subjects such as Ireland. On the 
contrary, he believed that if the scheme 
were adopted they would be able to prune 
from the discussion of the Estimates what 
were unnecessary and redundant, and 
would have more time for the purposes 
for which more time was required for dis- 
cussion. Nodoubt the rights of private 
Members would be curtailed by the pro- 
posals of the Government if adopted, 
but, after considerable experience of the 
House of Commons, he would rather give 
time to Supply than to private Members. 
The object of the House was to get the 
business of the nation done, and he con- 
sidered that one of the reasons for which 
they were assembled there was that the 
majority of the House should be able to 
carry into law the Measures they were 
sent there to pass. But if they were to 
take days from private Members and 
merely devote them to Supply, they 
might increase rather than diminish their 
difficulties. The curtailment of the 
number of days to be given to Supply 
was the essential part of this proposal. 
The Leader of the Opposition said the 
guillotine would cast a shadow on what 
preceded it. For himself, he believed it 
would have a good effect on what pre- 
ceded it. The end of the Session Esti- 
mates led to time being wasted in the 
earlier part of the Session. He did not 
find fault with the proposals of devolu- 
tion made. He was certain that the 
business of the House would never be 
effectively carried out until there was a 
greater amount of devolution to Stand- 
ing Committees and other assemblies. 
The proposal of the Government, as far 
as it went, was good and in the right 
direction, and subject to the remark that 
he believed it would not be capable of 
being worked to advantage unless they 
had the Closure in compartments in 
some form or other in practice, he con- 
sidered the Government were moving in 
the right direction, and he would give 
them his hearty support. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that his only complaint of 
the speech of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was that he (Mr, Bowles) had not 
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made it himself. The Member for the 
Stroud Division had given them asa new 
Member an improving homily on their 
duties from what he called the outside 
point of view—the view of those who 
did not know anything about the busi- 
ness of the House. The suggestion had 
been made that this should be, not a 
Standing Order, but a Sessional Order, 
Now if he were reconciled to the 
Resolution at all he should _ prefer 
to see it adopted as a Standing Order, 
but he could not accept it even as a 
Sessional Order. He considered the 
matter from the point of view of a sup- 
porter of the Government. He was 
disposed to find every excuse for them, 
but his difficulties were great. Sg ad 
Of all Sessions in the world there seeme 
to be less necessity for such a Resolution 
this Session than ever there was. The 
present House was disposed not to over- 
debate, but under-debate matters. The 
Debate on the Address so unexpec- 
tedly collapsed that the Government 
were in a difficulty to firid business 
for the next sitting. The Govern- 
ment were returned to power by a large 
majority, which gave them a distinct 
direction what they were to do. 
They were to give the country rest, to 
eschew earthquakes and avoid revolu- 
tions [laughter], and to occupy the 
House with the useful concrete work of 
debating the Estimates and Amendments 
to the Address. As soon as they left 
this work they entered upon the dangerous 
ground of passing Acts of Parliament 
which the country distinctly told them it 
did not want. So there was every 
temptation to the Government to hold 
its hand this Session. It was a great 
regret and surprise to him to find the 
first use the Government made of its posi- 
tion was to bring out the instruments 
of torture and bid them to choose 
between the rack and the guillotine. 
He imbibed the principles and learnt 
the language of liberty on the Benches 
opposite. [Laughter.] It was from 
Brutus and Cassius themselves—from the 
Brutus of the Colonial Office, from the 
Cassius of the Treasury, that he learnt 
to call Coercion by itsname. When his 
Party sat opposite they ransacked the 
dictionary [laughter], they exhausted 
the vocabulary of the torture-chamber, 
in describing the proceedings of {right 
hon. Gentlemen who now sat opposite, 
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andof their former chief. He wasspeaking 
of the year 1893. They talked of the 
gag, the garotte, and the guillotine being 
applied to Members of Parliament, and 
he was greatly disadvantaged and dis- 
appointed that on this occasion there was 
a strong probability that he would not 
have, in resisting the gag, the garotte, 
and the guillotine, the assistance he used 
to have of the two right hon. Gentlemen 
to whom he had referred. He regretted 
it much, because it would greatly enfeeble 
the defence he wished to make. 
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‘Tam no orator, as Brutus is 
But were I Brutus 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and a8: a tongne 
In every wound of Cesar’s. . 


[Loud laughter. | On the Estimates, too, 
this was to be done. Why, in his 
Parliamentary infancy he was suckled 
on the Estimates and weaned upon 
Motions for the reduction of Minis- 
ters’ salaries. [Renewed laughter. | 
His nurse was the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. [Laughter.| Nobody rejoiced 
more than he did when his right hon. 
Friend received office, not only because 
he was an old and valued friend, but 
because he knew him to possess the 
qualities most useful to the public ser- 
vice ; but when his right hon. Friend 
crossed the floor of the House and joined 
Ministers whose salaries would be half 
as much as they were if he had had his 
way [/aughter|, he did not expect to see 
him put an impious hand on the Esti- 
mates to which he owed his being. He 
felt very much as the quiet and virtuous 
villager felt when he awoke one morning 
to find a new-born baby in a basket at 
the door of the parson of the parish. 
[Laughter.| He agreed that the Esti- 
mates were postponed till too late ; and 
he also agreed that that was a matter in 
which by a very small effort on the part 
of the Government a great improvement 
might be effected. It was absolutely 
impossible to exhaustively discuss the 
Estimates in any one year; but they 
might alter the order of the Estimates 
by turning them end for end, and 
taking the last classes first, or they 
might take in each year the Estimates 
which in that year appeared to be the 
most necessary and most interesting for 
discussion. The proposal to carry on 
Votes was a very good one if fairly ap- 
plied, but under it a system might be 
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applied by which the most important 
Votes might be postponed until the fatal 
nineteenth and twentieth days. It was said 
that too much time was spent in triviali- 
ties. Did the Government never spend 
time in trivialities? Were they all ex- 
pected to be perfect? They were not 
capable of it. They must have their 
little moments of aberration when they 
might think that the affairsof crofters and 
trawlers were more important than any- 
thing the House had to deal with. 
[Laughter.| If the Government wanted 
to improve the perspective of hon. Mem- 
bers they must go down to the con- 
stituencies. They must closure and guil- 
lotine Ross-shire and Peterborough, and 
perhaps even Preston. [Loud laughter. | 
Even then they would not get perfect 
Members. No doubt there was too 
much time spent on trivialities ; but 
such was the haste and want of reflection 
with which this proposal had been put 
forward that he was not quite sure 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury himself quite 
understood what he was after. The 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 
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“Tf there be a Republican Member in the 
House, he might wish to raise the question of 
Republican institutions, but he cannot. Under 
Class I., you can discuss nothing but drains, 
windows, roofs and matters of that sort. There- 
fore” —— 


in order to enable a Republican Member 
to discuss Republican institutions— 


‘‘T should propose that we should always put 
first on every day Votes in Supply are taken. 
some Vote of public interest and importance,” 


Could the right hon. Gentleman tell him 
of any Vote of public importance on 
which a Republican Member could raise 
the question of Republican institutions ? 
He was not aware of one in which the 
most simple and amiable Chairman of 
Committees would not call a Member to 
order if he sought to raise the question 
of the Monarchy or Republican institu- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman also 
told the House that to suppose that a 
discussion of the Estimates tended to 
economical administration was a super- 
stition which had no justification, and 
that the effect of discussion was always 
to increase rather than to diminish the 
Estimates. Even if this were true discus- 
sion hadan economicaleffect, because, even 
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ifnoreductions weremade, the fear of what 
might befall them when discussion took 
place kept the Government in order and 
made them more careful in the prepara- 
tion of the Estimates. But it was not 
true that no reductions were made. He 
himself obtained from the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty—and only by threat- 
ening to reduce his salary—a promise of 
the abolition of the Jamaica Dockyard, 
though it came to nothing, because the 
right hon. Gentleman did not keep his 
promise. [Laughter. | 

Sim UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say that the 
promise was not kept because it was 
never made. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, his 
memory wa better than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman told him that the admiral 
himself had reported against the dock- 
yard, and that it would be abolished. 
If the right hon. Gentleman doubted 
him he should be tempted to refer to the 
great precedent of 1746 [laughter], 
when an hon. Member bet Sir Robert 


Walpole a guinea that he was right, and 


won it. [Zaughter.| Many and many 
a time he had walked up the floor of the 
House in company of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury on 
the unfortunate mission of bearing the 
numbers of a small and down-trodden 
minority. On one occasion, however, 
they went to victory. His right hon. 
Friend moved a_ reduction in the 
salaries of the officials of the House 
of Lords by £500. It was carried, 
and £500 a year was saved for ever 
to this Kingdom in consequence of 
the patriotic endeavours of the Secretary 
to the Treasury and himself. [ Laughter. | 
Another argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, was that the Session was much too 
long. That was a miserable, grovelling 
argument. [Laughter.| As soon as an 
election took plece 1,200 or more public- 
spirited Gentlemen went down into the 
country professing that they wished to 
come to the House of Commons in 
the public interest. They moved 
heaven and earth—and sometimes 
money {laughter} —to get into the 
House, yet no sooner were they there 
than they began to make excuses to get 
out of it, to deny the service they had 
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proffered, and to whine about their 
shooting or yachting or some other 
trivial matter. He had no patience 
with such men. [Laughier.| His belief 
was that the Session was far too 
short, and as to the talk about waste 
of tissue and danger to nerve and temper 
—they were not a House of young ladies, 
[Laughter.| He was ashamed to listen 
to such talk, and as far as he was 
concerned his withers were unwrung. 
He attended the House conscientiously, 
not because it was entirely delightful, 
but because he thought he had un- 
dertaken an obligation to his con- 
stituents which he ought to fulfil, 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’? and laughter. | 
The proposal that Fridays should be de- 
voted to Supply was, in his opinion, 
entirely good, but the other proposals of 
the Government were correspondingly 
bad. There were in the Resolution three 
propositions neither one of which had any- 
thing to do with either of the other two. 
The first was to give Fridays, or more 
time for Supply ; the second to limit the 
total number of days to 20 or to 
apply the gag; the third to guillotine 
everything on the 4th August. The 
first was as good as the last two were bad. 
Why were they conjoined? The Leader 
of the House said that they could not 
have the good proposal unless they 
accepted the bad as well. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s attitude reminded him 
of a money-lender who told a borrower 
that he could not lend £100 unless 
he was willing to take as part of the 
loan some old sherry and a certain num- 
ber of cigars. [Laughter.| The Leader 
of the House talked of the Govern- 
ment giving up everything and getting 
nothing in return. In fact, the pro- 
posal of the Government was that 
private Members should give up every- 
thing and get nothing in return. The 
Government were going to be patriotic, 
and proposed to supply time for discuss- 
ing the Estimates by appropriating pri- 
vate Members’ Fridays. That reminded 
him of Sydney Smith’s story of the man 
who was so powerfully impressed by a 
charity sermon that he was impelled to 
pick his neighbour’s pocket of a guinea 
in order that he might put it into 
the plate. But here, inasmuch as the 
Government retained the power to take 
away the Fridays, they picked their 
neighbour’s pocket, put his guinea in 
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the plate, and then took it out again 
and slipped it into their own pocket. 
[Laughter.| Were not the existing 
powers for the limitation of Debate 
sufficiently strong? There was the 
Closure, which had been freely used. 
It had even been used against himself 
[laughter], but only once, and then only 
because he professed not to have a com- 
plete knowledge of agriculture. [Laugh- 
ter.| The Closure was moved in 1893 
168 times, 23 occasions being in Supply. 
In 1894 it was used 36 times; in the 
first part of 1895 it was used 29 times, 
and in the second part of the same year 
11 times, six of the occasions being in 
Supply. What more did the Leader of 
the House want than this power of 
silencing any Member at any moment 
by the exercise of the Closure? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s majority waslarge 
enough. Fifty or more of his supporters 
could be away at any time shooting or 
yachting, and he would still have suffi- 
cient support to carry the Closure. The 
Closure, too, could be moved by others 
besides the Government. Why, the hon. 


Member for Battersea, who being a 
Radical, of course wanted to prevent dis- 
cussion, had moved it four times in one day, 


three times unsuccessfully. [Laughter. | 
These powers were surely sufficient ; yet 
he would not object to an addition to 
them if emergency could be shown. The 
case of the Government, however, dis- 
closed no emergency, they had a large 
majority and a very pet lamb of a 
Parliament, and yet they asked him 
to sanction the establishment of a 
permanent guillotine — nay, a very hay- 
cutting machine. He could not consent 
to it. [Zaughter.| Of course he only 
spoke for himself, yet they must remember 
they were each and all trustees for those 
who would come after them in that House. 
The Members of the Government should 
recollect that they were not eternal. The 
day would come when they would cross 
the floor of the House and then the 
machinery which they proposed to set 
up would be used against themselves. 
Did they suppose that then their oppo- 
nents would not say to them in the 
words of Shylock— 


“The villainy you teach me I will execute, 
and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction !”’ 
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Year by year the rights and privileges 
of the Members of that House were 
being filched from them by the exclu- 
sive oligarchies that successively occu- 
pied the Front Ministerial Bench. One 
by one the rights of private Members, 
as distinguished from placemen, had 
been taken away. The system of coerc- 
ing the House of Commons was new— 
barely 20 years old. Peel, Palmerston, 
Russell were content to manage the 
House by persuasion and dexterity. 
They handled it as a good horseman 
handled a high-spirited, mettlesome steed. 
They had a light hand and a firm seat, 
and with the imperceptible touches of heel 
and hand that show the perfect horseman, 
knew how to turn and windafiery Pegasus 
and witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship ; and then the bungler came, having 
neither seats nor hands, and he had 
recourse to gag bits, martingales, and 
horrible ironmongery, and cast the horse 
and sat on his head, and said that he toc, 
forsooth, was a horseman, he too a Leader 
of the House. They might thus break 
its spirit and turn it into a sorry 
jade, but never again would they get 
from it the generous effort, the untiring 
exertion. That was not the way 
to treat the House of Commons. These 
new methods would not improve, but 
would destroy the House. Every day 
that passed, his veneration for the 
forms and privileges of the House 
increased, and he could not but place 
on record his earnest protest against a 
plan which tended to destroy the rights, 
impair the dignity, and end the useful- 
ness of the most venerable deliberative 
Assembly the world had ever seen. 
[‘« Hear, hear. ” 

*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said that when the Leader of 
the House agreed on Thursday to post- 
pone the discussion of his proposals until 
Monday it might have been thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman was taking a 
rash course, but his boldness had been 
justified by results, because the more his 
proposals had been considered the more 
had they commended themselves to the 
dispassionate opinion of the House. By 
common consent it was agreed that 
there should be a re-arrangement of 
business in Supply so that important 
Votes might be considered at reasonable 
dates in the Session, and it was also 
ielt that private Members might fairly 
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be called upon for that purpose to give up 
Fridays to the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, had asked for 
more than that, saying that if the 
business of Supply was to be re- 
arranged the Government must have 
a quid pro quo. Well they obtained 
a considerable guid pro quo by getting 
three nights a week instead of two. 
Supply was just as much Government 
business as legislation, and if the First 
Lord of the Treasury obtained from the 
House an extra day for Supply, he 
was obtaining a tangible advantage in 
the progress of Government business. 
As to bringing the business of Supply to 
an end by August 5th, he said that he 
had no doubt the Government had care- 
fully considered the exigencies of the 
case. He was inclined, however, to 
agree with the statement of the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin that, in look- 
ing at the calendar, he was at a loss to 
see how the Government would be able, 
or how future Governments would be 
able, tocarry through an active legislative 
programme in the time. Allowing a 
week for Easter and a week for Whit- 
suntide, there would be available but 21 
weeks ; and, therefore, the doubts which 
had been expressed lent force to the 
argument that the proposed Order should 
be made a Sessional one, and not a 
Standing Order. As to the arrangement 
of the Votes, he thought that the respon- 
sibility of arranging the business of 
Supply, as of other business, ought to be 
left to the Government itself. Unless 
good cause to the contrary was shown, 
he hoped that the Government would 
stand firm to their resolution that the 
arrangement of the business of Supply 
should be kept in the hands of the re- 
sponsible Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke almost exclusively of 
large questions. Noone who had any 
experience of the House could doubt 
that important questions, like educa- 
tion, foreign and colonial affairs, and 
Irish questions, would certainly be 
fully discussed ; and he did not believe 
there was the slightest substance in the 
argument that the Government would try 
to shirk the discussion of important sub- 
jects. But what about other matters, such 
as Scottish subjects? As the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself said, the Scottish 
Members were God’screatures. They were 
unoffending members of the creation, and 
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were sent to Parliament to look after the 
business of their country. With regard 
to the smaller groups of subjects, there- 
fore, which interested only a section of 
the House, he thought that there ought 
to be in the proposals of the Government 
some definite means by which those sub- 
jects should be discussed when there was 
occasion todoso. He thought it was 
expedient that the Government shou!:! 
formulate more definitely the kind of 
arrangement of the Votes which they 
proposed. He welcomed heartily the 
proposal for a time limit. He believed 
it to be an excellent thing for speeches, 
Supply, and Bills, and for the Session 
itself; and he hoped it would be made 
a regular part of our Parliamentary 
procedure, as in the United States Con- 
gress. We must alter our Parliamentary 
rules to conform to the altered conditions 
under which we now lived, and to the 
altered nature of the business submitted 
for public discussion. If the time limit 
proposal was loyally adopted by all 
parties, he believed that it would be 
found to promote the progress of business 
and the interests of free discussion. 


Howse ( Swpply ). 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said, that he for his part had no fear 
of the introduction of changes into the 
procedure of the House. On the con- 
trary on more than one occasion he had 
sought to invite the House to make those 
changes, and so to develop its practice 
and forms as to make them consonant 
with the requirements of modern times. 
Some systems of procedure—and theirs 
was not unfrequently one—were made 
to prevent proceeding, and, therefore, 
every reform should be welcomed that 
would induce the House to do its work 
in a more businesslike way, and more in 
accordance with the manner in which 
public opinion outside expected Members 
to perform their duties. He was glad 
that the House, which had created by 
legislation a close time for a great many 
animals, were now about to fix a 
close time for itself. He thought the 
proposal that the House should be pro- 
rogued in August a good one. Again, 
an expression in favour of an eight 
hours’ day for labour, coming from Con- 
servative Members, was to be welcomed. 
His name was on the back of an Eight 
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Hours’ Bill, and, therefore, he was 
specially glad to find a proposal that 
their work in the House should be based 
on the eight hours’ principle. Besides, 
everyone must welcome any change in 
the transaction of the business of 
Supply ; because he did not hesitate to 
say that Committee of Supply had 
hitherto been attended by a waste of 
public and private time without any 
real saving in public economy. But 
what had been said against Supply was 
not wholly true, not even as regarded 
Class 1 of the Estimates with their 
architectural trivialities,as they had been 
described. Some of them had raised on 
the Estimates in Class 1, in connection 
with the new Admiralty Offices, the 
most important point as to whether. the 
Estimates for public buildings were pro- 
perly prepared, and whether the ex- 
penditure did not exceed the Estimates. 
Again, last Session, on a Motion which 
he moved, the Government was sustained 
only by a majority of one in the exemp- 
tion of Government property from local 
rates. The Government had, however, 
since taken steps—thanks to his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—in the direction suggested ; and 
now paid contributions to local authori- 
ties in the Metropolis which were equal 
to the rates it ought to pay for its build- 
ings. These instances showed that, after 
all, practical good often came out of dis- 
cussions in Supply. But while some 
measure of reform was necessary, the 
question to be considered was whether 
the Measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment were suited to meet the case, or 
whether, by some simple arrangement 
which the House could make at any 
moment of necessity, all that was desir- 
able could not be achieved. The guillo- 
tine and the rack had been alluded to. 
These were instruments of historic in- 
terest, which had always been worked 
for a purpose and worked intelligently. 
But there was another instrument of 
torture of a more modern date and less 
reputable in character—namely, the 
gag—with which it was proposed to re- 
place the guillotine and the rack. The 
gag was chiefly known as an instrument 
of robbery, and in this case the parties 
to be robbed were the private, or as he 
preferred to call them, the unofficial 
Members of the House. For his part 
he had nothing to say against the 
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Closure when it was applied intelligently 
and by a responsible person. But, on 
the other hand, they must remember 
that the proposal of the Government 
was a new Closure, and a new form of 
suppression of freedom of speech in the 
House. And he was sure the encroach- 
ment on the time of private Members 
would not end with the present action 
of the Government. If the House 
allowed this first step of appropriating 
Friday to be taken, Tuesday would not 
long be saved to private Members. He 
could not help noticing in the speech of 
the First Lord of the Treasury a con- 
siderable tone against Tuesdays because 
of the use to which they were put by 
private Members. “ Tuesdays and Fri- 
days,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘are scenes of anarchy in this House.” 
For his part he did not want to vindi- 
cate the private Members. But he 
thought it would not be difficult to prove 
that the unofficial Members had often 
been the means of introducing very good 
Measures into the House—Measures so 
good that they had been frequently 
adopted by the Government and passed 
into law. Even less difficult would it 
be to prove that the unofficial Members 
had by discussion in the House initiated 
good legislation, and what was more 
important had prepared public opinion 
outside for it, and had, therefore, been 
of great use and benefit to the Govern- 
ment. He ventured to say that the evil 
lay in the House being compelled to rely 
in the matter of business too often on 
the principle of chance. Was not the 
remedy an obvious one /—namely, that 
instead of proposing isolated Measures 
like those now before the House, the 
opportunity should be taken of survey- 
ing the general procedure of the House 
and adapting it to present-day purposes. 
What was wanted in order to make the 
House thoroughly effective for its work 
was to substitute “ choice ” for “ chance,” 
and that could be done by establishing 
some system of selection on the part of 
the House as to the business that was 
more worth its while to entertain. 
Fridays were wasted, and Wednesdays 
were not as profitable as they might be ; 
but if, when Bills were introduced, there 
were some means by which Members 
could express their preference for certain 
Bills, those days would be much more 
fruitfulin legislation. Then take theregular 
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order of public business. The Govern- 
ment had the power of making discus- 
sion in Committee of Supply much more 
useful. The relative importance of the 
Estimates could be judged by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, who was an expert 
on the subject, and the House might 
resolve that the arrangement of busi- 
ness could be altered so as to discuss a 
subject altogether, and not over several 
Estimates ; and if it were desirable that 
an Estimate should be Closured—as 
he knew of no sanctity in finance as 
compared with a Bill—a Minister of the 
Crown could in such a case put an end 
to a discussion that was not useful. 
Another simple change would make a 
revolution in the transaction of business 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and, perhaps, 
on Wednesdays. Instead of counting 
out the House because the business 
before it was not useful, the particular 
Bill or Motion should be counted out, 
and the House allowed to proceed with 
the other Orders of the Day. In his 
opinion the proposal of the Government 
was too fragmentary. If the proce- 


dure of the House was to be made! 


more consonant with modern ideas 
and requirements, some systematic 
plan of reform should be adopted, 


and not the 
work which the Government proposed. 
He had looked out the time occupied by 
the Estimates in the past, and he be- 
lieved that 20 days was considerably 
under the average. If private Members 
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would afford information. Such a. Grand 
Committee would have a real oppor- 
tunity of discussing financial points and 
exercising economy. This would be a 
relief to the House, and give it more 
time for the discussion of points of policy 
which were incidental to the Estimates, 
It had been suggested that the more 
important business should be taken 
earlier than at present, and that this 
was a matter that could be dealt with 
by the Government without any addi- 
tional power. But who was to judge of 
relative importance in these matters} 
It often happened that the importance 
of a matter did not appear until it was 
introduced by an individual Member. 
The way that questions were raised was 
by individual Members giving attention 
to them, by research and the collection 
of statistics ; it was only then that, in 
many cases their importance struck the ° 
House ; and he doubted whether the dis- 
cussion of some subjects could be 
initiated in any other way. [ Hear, 
hear.”| What had to be looked to in 
Supply was not so much the great ques- 
tions which took care of themselves, but 
‘the lesser questions which could not be 
raised by Motions for the adjournment 
of the House, and for which days were 
not found by the Government. In these 


not be a beneficial change. The pro- 
posals of the Government, dictated he 
was sure by a desire to render the busi- 
ness of the House more effective, would, 














were to be crowded out by the absorp-|in a large measure, fail in that object. 
tion of time by the Government, then, | He did not object to revising the order 
as in the past, their refuge would be in| of the Estimates, but he hoped, at any 
Supply, and, therefore, the time required | rate, part of the plan would be the ap- 
for Supply was likely to be increased. The | pointment of a Committee so as to deal 
Report of a Committee had indicated | with the Estimates by compartments in- 
that as a fact and a probability. Fur-| stead of the present casual system. The 
ther, he demurred to the view that | intermittent discussion of any subject 
Debates in Supply could be a substitute | was, if practicable, highly unwise, and 
for Debates on Tuesdays and Fridays. | interest and usefulness would be in- 
There were many subjects that could | creased by continuity of discussion. The 
not be raised in Supply and required a, real remedy required must be wider than 
direct Motion. The view that private | these proposals. They were partly too 
Members would be compensated by op-|drastic and too rigorous, and partly 
portunities in Supply was, in his opinion,| wanting in the scopefulness and 
illusory. A much more fundamental|system which he believed to be 
remedy was required than the mere sub-| essential in dealing with this matter. 
stitution of Supply on Fridays. A Com-| He did not say they would not be more 
mittee of the House had recommended | acceptable to him if they took the form 
that Estimates should{be sent to a| of a Sessional rather than of a Standing 
Grand Committee, which could be/|Order. In his view, the best means of 
attended by Departmental officers who | dealing with this complex question would 
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be a Committee on which al] parts of the 
House would be represented by expert 
knowledge. Many new Members had 
appealed to him for information respect- 
ing the Business of the House, which it 
took years to learn, and there was a 
general demand for more simplicity in 
its forms and procedure. It was suggested 
that one motive for Obstruction would 
be removed if Measures could be carried 
over from one Session to another. On 
some early occasion, he hoped that a 
wider and broader view of the subject 
would be taken, and that, instead of a 
fragmentary and partial reform, they 
would have a general scheme for im- 
proving the whole system of the House. 
“ Hear, hear !”} 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
said that he approached the question from 
the standpoint of an unofficial or private 
Member, who, on an occasion of that 
kind, had a right to a private and in- 
dividual opinion. He was a loyal sup- 
porter of the Government, and as such 
he was rather staggered to find this 
Motion on the Paper when the Session 
was hardly a fortnight old, and when 
there appeared to be absolutely no reason 
for it. The Government was not com- 
mitted to any sensational legislation, 
and he could see no reason at this time 
for putting the Notice upon the Paper. 
Private Members on his own side had 
one consolation, and it was that the 
present Government would make better 
use of the time they gained than their 
predecessors would have done. The 
Leader of the House could hardly have 
been serious when he said that it was 
only those who were accustomed to 
attend the House up to September who 
were entitled to criticise the proposal. 
That would exclude one-half the Mem- 
bers of any House of Commons. [Mr. 
Batrour : “Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman cheered that; but he 
would point out that there were Mem- 
bers who were busy men, who had duties 
outside the House of Commons, and who 
were able to take a holiday only in 
-the summer, although personally he had 
often attended the House in August. 
Because some of them paired—it was 
-the only chance they had of getting a holi- 
day—that was no reason why they should 
be debarred from voting on the subject. 
‘He would state his main grounds for 
dissenting from the Resolution. Its 
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object was (1) to improve discussion of 
Supply ; (2) to enable the Government 
to carry out their legislative programme; 
and (3) to enable the House to rise before 
the middle, or at all events the end, of 
August. With regard to the first and 
third, he was entirely in accord with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and so long 
as the present Government was in power 
he was in accord as to the second ; but 
he was entirely opposed to the machinery 
by which it was proposed to carry them 
out. [“ Hear, hear!”] He could not 
approach anything like the authority of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) 
who had spoken from the Bench, but he 
had 10 years’ experience of the House. 
He had seen the hateful and dangerous 
principle of the guillotine twice applied. 
[An HoN. MemBer: “Three times! 4d 
Two important occasions—in 1887 an 

in 1893—and he could not bring himself 
to agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
in spite of his able speech, or to support 
a Resolution to put that hateful principle 
on the Standing Orders. It had never 
been done before. Where the guillotine 
and time limit had been put in operation, 
it had always been when there was 
urgent necessity, and when special 
grounds, not anticipated, had rendered 
action necessary. But on this occasion 
these Rules were to be put on the Stand- 
ing Orders as a principle, and they could 
never take them away once they got 
there. Something had been said about 
making them a Sessional Order, but for 
the life of him he could not see any differ- 
ence in the danger. They would have 
established a precedent, and they all 
knew the power of precedents in that 
House, and before they would know 
they would find that the guillotine had 
become a Standing Order. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made some ingenious 
distinctions between the guillotine in 
Supply and guillotine asto Bills. Prac- 
tically the conclusion to be drawn was 
that the only real solid power to control 
the administrative and executive power 
of the Government would rest with the 
Front Benches. If adequate time for 
discussion of Supply was given, and if 
they had power to exercise their functions 
as to the administrative and executive 
functions of the Government, the guillo- 
tine was absolutely unnecessary. On the 
other hand, if the time was not long 
enough, their most important functions 
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in that House were impaired. Another 
objection, which had been ably and 
amusingly put by the Member for King’s 
Lynn, was that the guillotine was 
capable of serious misuse. An unscru- 
pulous and despotic Government might 
misuse it ; at all events they were put- 
ting into their hands most dangerous 
weapons. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there was nothing to prevent a 
week or a fortnight being devoted con- 
tinually to Supply. Let them suppose 
a Government with a revolutionary pro- 
gramme, they might proceed with Supply 
for the first 20 days after the Address 
and then proceed with any number of 
Newcastle programmes that they liked. 
He should like to hear some answer to 
this from Ministers. The object aimed 
at by the guillotine could be attained in 
other ways, and there was no reason why 
the House should not rise in July. The 
point was that they must use the 
guillotine when they could not make 
progress in any other way. On that 
ground they could not justify this Order. 
Why not take the Fridays, re-arrange the 
Order of Supply, and then leave the 
guillotine or time limit to be used if 
necessary if the Opposition showed gross 
obstruction. It seemed to him there 
was one serious fallacy underlying the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the time limit. He argued that if 
they had a time limit you made Mem- 
bers more reasonable in the discussion 
of the various Votes. He submitted that 
the history of the past 10 years showed 
that the operation of the time limit had 
precisely the opposite effect. They all 
knew that the friction engendered on 
one occasion nearly caused a free fight 
on the floor of the House, chiefly due to 
the guillotine. On the occasion of 
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the Coercion Bill Members talked 
most unreasonably on minor points. 
The object was plain. That of the Party 


to which he belonged was to put the 
Government of the day in a difficulty. 
What they resolved to do was to talk on 
minor and unimportant points, compel 
the Government to drop the guillotine 
on the most important points, and thus 
have a good cry with which to go to the 
country. That was just what would 
happen again. There were other falla- 
cies about the Resolution, but he would 
only detain the House by mentioning 
one. It was obviously the opinion of 
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his right hon. Friend that the Govern- 
ment of the day were entitled to have 
facilities to pass their legislative pro- 
gramme. As a private and unofficial 
Member he absolutely denied that pro- 
position ; it depended entirely upon the 
Government and the measures they had 
to pass. [Lawghter.] That was perfectly 
obvious from a Party point of view. He 
would be delighted to give reasonable 
facilities to the present Government to 
pass their programme ; indeed, he was 
sent here by men who desired that this 
Government’s measures should be passed, 
but if he were in Opposition he should 
certainly decline to admit the proposi- 
tion that the Government of the day 
were entitled as a matter of abstract 
principle to have facilities to pass any 
legislative programme they chose to put 
forward. He greatly regretted to find 
himself in opposition to the First Lord of 
the Treasury and his colleagues, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would only 
drop or modify those clauses of his Reso- 
lution which introduced into the Stand- 
ing Orders the dangerous principle he 
had referred to he would not vote against 
the Resolution, and possibly he might 
vote for it. He trusted the House 
of Commons would never see the day 
when the guillotine principle would be 
introduced permanently into the Stand- 
ing Orders. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ants, E.), did not intend to occupy 
time by discussing the rights of private 
Members as against the Government, 
but wished as one who had sat for some 
years in the House and taken some inte- 
rest in the question of procedure, to 
make some remarks. He was the more 
anxious to express his opinion because 
two hon. Members who belonged to the 
same political Party as himself had 
expressed their approval of the introdue- 
tion of the principle of the guillotine in 
the case of Supply. He disapproved of 
that principle, and based his disapproval 
on the experience of the last few years. 
He had listened with interest to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. C. A. Cripps), 
but thought that if that gentleman had 
witnessed the painful and almost degrad- 
ing scenes in the House on the applica- 
tion of the Closure in great and important 
measures he would hesitate before he 
supported the guillotine principle. He 
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said this knowing well that he voted for 
the guillotine Resolution, and was some- 
what responsible for the bringing about 
of the scenes to which he had alluded. 
He did not think anyone who had the 
interest of the House at heart would 
care to see a repetition of those scenes. 
If they were to have a check on the dis- 
cussion in Supply, or upon any Bill, it 
should be of a more elastic and flexible 
nature than that proposed in the Resolu- 
tion of the Government. He desired to 
draw attention to one or two points 
which seemed to him strikingly objec- 
tionable in the present proposal. The 
First Lord of the Treasury pointed out 
that in his opinion this would enlarge 
the opportunities for criticism by private 
Members and Members of the House 
generally of the action of the Govern- 
ment. If there was any conceivable 
ground for that opinion how could they 
take an average of previous years, 
striking that average at 20 years, 
as sufficient for discussion of Supply? 
They knew nothing of what this Session 
might bring forth under such a rule as 
this. This might be one of the most 
critical Sessions in the National history. 
They could not know from day to day 
whether the most urgent and pressing 
questions might not come upon them, yet 
they were asked, with a light heart by 
the Government, not only to limit the 
number of days in which they could 
discuss the administrative action of the 
Government, but to limit it to 20 days. 
That limit was to apply to all Sessions, 
though some might be full of exciting 
episodes requiring discussion in Supply, 
and others absolutely the reverse. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted the objection to his proposal by 
saying it would be necessary to introduce 
some new principle of order and classifi- 
cation of the Votes. The First Lord 
of the Treasury had expressed his dis- 
approval of the arrangement or classifi- 
cation of the Votes being undertaken by 
anybody outside the House, but what 
would be the result cf any attempt to 
classify the Votes in the House? On the 
one hand the Government would be 
squeezed by some section of the House 
into placing their Votes in the forefront 
or, on the other hand, there would be a 
resort to some of the numerous strata- 
gems known to the Party Whips to oust 
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firmly believed that if the arrangement 
of Votes was to be left to pressure on the 
floor of the House the result would be 
that the Irish Members would secure 
more than a fair share of the time. He 
was not prepared to admit that this or 
any Government were to be trusted with 
the arrangement of the Votes of Supply, 
and still less were they to be trusted 
when the time for discussion was limited 
to 20 days. The value of the present 
proposal must depend upon a true and 
genuine, and impartial classification of 
the subjects coming before the House, 
and he thought anyone who had a true 
regard for the interest of the House 
must feel that the proposal of the 
Government would place upon them or 
anybody to whom the arrangement of 
the Votes was entrusted, the gravést 
possible responsibility, and a task of 
supreme difficulty. He had always 
thought a great reform in the conduct 
of Supply would be obtained if it became 
the rule of the House that discussions 
in Supply should have order of pre- 
cedence according to notices of motions 
specifying the object with which the 
notice was given, and he would be quite 
willing to leave to the Chairman of 
Committees, with or even without asses- 
sors, the order of motions of that kind. 
But, unless there was a fresh and 
impartial classification, he must protest 
against the proposal of the Government, 
and in any case he must protest against 
the limit being fixed at 20 days. 
*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
said, that whenever an hon. Member 
rose in that House to make a few re- 
marks in support of liberty of speech he 
was always exposed to the imputation 
that he wished to hear his own elo- 
quence. He had been eight years in 
Parliament and during the whole of that 
time he did not speak in Supply for as 
many minutes, and whenever he had 
made a long speech it was at the request 
of some Member of the Government. 
[Laughter.| On this occasion he was in 
the somewhat unenviable position of 
having to oppose his Leaders ; but he 
could not defraud his constituents by 
making addresses on one line and then 
come back to that House and under the 
guidance of his Leaders adopt another 
line, and one which he had already 
denounced. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and 
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House when the guillotine was intro- 
duced for the first time by the late Mr. 
Smith. [The First Lorp of the Trea- 
sury: ‘* That was not the first time.’’ | 
However that might be, it was a very 
unusual proceeding, and he well remem- 
bered :how it was recommended by 
the Ministers who proposed it. Mr. 
Smith told the House in sorrowful 
tones how greatly he regretted being 
obliged to bring in such a Motion. 
He felt obliged to introduce it in terms 
of apology, and admitted that he 
must have ample excuse for doing so. 
Mr. Smith said the necessity for such a 
course being taken must be absolutely 
imperative—nay irresistible. He pointed 
out that the House was then in the 
fourth month of the Session, that there 
was a paralysis of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, that 35 days had been applied to 
the principal Measure, of which 20 had 
been devoted to discussing the First and 
Second Readings, and 15 to discussing 
four Clauses in Committee, and that the 
Bill was, in the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of the House, absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of law and order in 
Treland. In June, 1893, when Mr. 
Gladstone made a similar proposal to 
that which they were now asked to agree 
to, the present Leader of the House said 
that the proposal was absolutely incon- 
sistent with the very elements of the life 
of a free representative assembly. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
. House of Commons was the guardian of 
the public purse, and that our Parlia- 
mentary liberties were involved in the 
proposal. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He could 
not have supposed that in the short 
space of three years his right hon. 
Friend could have changed his mind so 
completely. [Laughter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman was now himself proposing 
by this Measure to destroy their Parlia- 
mentary liberties,and he was not going to 
help him to doso, but would certainly do 
his best to preserve them. [Opposition 
cheers.| It was supposed by many, 
right or wrongly, that the Minister for 
the Colonies was at the bottom of those 
- proceedings. [Laughter.] How did 
that right hon. Gentleman meet the 
proposal of the guillotine in 189312 
What did he say on the matter? He 
said that it was the commencement of a 
system on which, if they did not take great 
care in time, they might be certain to 
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go as far in a wrong direction as their 


brethren in America had done. He 
said that they were on a declining plane 
—a fatal plane, and that ‘‘ the compart- 
ment arrangement was worthy of the 
artful Minister who drew up the Resolu- 
tion.’’ That was the opinion of the 
present Secretary of the Colonies in 1893 
regarding the guillotine, and now he 
was supporting it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’] 
The right hon. Gentleman went even 
further, for he added on that occasion 
that it would be better to summarily 
suspend all who objected than to pass 
resolutions of that kind. There was no 
doubt that in this scheme it was a case 
of facilis descensus Averni, and that 
with reference to this Parliamentary 
vice they might say with Pope :— 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


He regretted that his right hon. Friend, 
the Leader of the House, who in former 
days had stood up as ths champion of 
free speech had so quickly reached the 
embracing attitude ; he now came down 
gaily to the House and in a clever and 
humorous speech, which was received with 
cheers and laughter, sought to destroy 
their liberties. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not try first what the new Parlia- 
ment would do, but without any ex- 
perience of the kind brought an in- 
dictment of incapacity against it. As 
to their discussions in Supply in previous 
Parliaments, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that ‘‘they were perfectly 
futile, empty and foolish.’’ [Mr. Bal- 
four dissented. ] He had a copy of The 
Times before him with a full report of 
the Debate and the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, and the words used by 
him were ‘‘ perfectly futile, empty and 
foolish.’’ Thus, at the commencement 
of a new Parliament, before he had had 
any opportunity of seeing how they 
would behave, the right hon. Gentleman 
described the discussions in Supply as 
futile, frivolous, and useless. [Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY did not say that of all discussions 
in Supply. [Cheers and laughter. | 

Mr. GEDGE said, of course not ; he 
was not suggesting anything of the kind, 
but for all that the right hon. Gentleman 
was seeking to punish the House before 
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he waited to see how it would conduct 
itself in Supply. The proposal, indeed, 
was much like a kind of Jedburgh jus- 
tice, in which they hanged the prisoner 
first and tried him afterwards, for they 
were to be guillotined first and tried after- 
wards. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he was most 
anxious that Members should get away 
by August 12. He (Mr. Gedge) had 
enjoyed many days on the golf links and 
grouse moors, but he should be sorry to 
tell his constituents that he had con- 
sented to destroy the liberties of the 
House of Commons in order that he and 
other Gentlemen might be able to go 
grouse shooting. [Laughter.] Their 
constituents—the horny-handed sons of 
toil—[ Laughter|—sent them there to do 
their business and not to scamp it in 
order that they might get away to their 
holidays. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was, 
ingenious, but rather misleading for 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
if they passed this Resolution certain 
other reforms would follow as a matter 
of course, which really had nothing 
whatever to do with the guillotine 
Resolution. If they were desirable im- 
provements they could be made without 
passing this Resolution. But in his 
opinion the passing of this Resolution 
would increase rather than diminish 
futile discussions. At present futile and 
foolish discussions were, as a general 
rule, made by Members of the Opposi- 
tion ia the hope of embarrassing the 
Government and of preventing them 
getting thisorthat Vote by worrying them 
on points of detail in Supply. But 
supposing this guillotine Resolution 
passed, and the Government had certain 
Votes on which alone their conduct 
could be challenged and which they did 
not wish to be discussed on that very 
ground? What would be easier than to 
give the word to their own supporters 
that if they would come and talk the 
time would be taken up with discussion 
more or less frivolous on unimportant 
points, and then these important Votes 
would be quickly passed under the 
guillotine and there would be no dis- 
cussion. The voting was no doubt in- 
variably in favour of the Government, 
but the discussion did a great deal to 
promote economy and to put the Govern- 
ment on their guard and make them 
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forward and in their administrative con- 
duct. And then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said voting was useless, and there- 
fore he allowed the voting to go on, but 
that discussion, which he admitted to be 
useful when properly conducted, was to 
be cut down by the guillotine. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said there 
was the widest possible distinction 
between a Bill and a Vote in Supply, 
because the Bill was for all time, while 
the Vote was for this year only. There 
was that distinction, but he would point 
out that when once they passed a Vote 
one year, it had a wonderful tendency 
to have a recurring character. There 
was this further to be said with regard 
to the distinction. When a Vote was 
passed it was absolute. There was 
nothing to override it. When a Bill 
had been passed in this House, the very 
fact that it had been gagged and dis- 
cussion stopped was a very sound and 
good reason why the House of Lords 
should throw it out. It was perfectly 
well-known that, when the application 
of the guillotine was fought so long and 
manfully by his right hon. Friends below 
him with regard to the Irish Home Bill, 
the discussion of that Bill was only 
academic, and in their heartshisright hon. 
Friends and all the Party welcomed that 
guillotine because they knew it must give 
to the House of Lords a strong reason for 
throwing out the Bill. And at the 
following election did not they hold up 
large sheets, prepared on purpose, differ- 
ently coloured, showing the clauses that 
had been passed without discussion and 
thereby justified the House of Lords 4 
How could they, who had taken that 
course before their constituencies, then 
come here the first thing, not yielding to 
any pressure, not taking a desperate 
remedy for a desperate evil, but simply 
vote, in this cool and placid way, to put 
a guillotine upon that important part of 
their work—discussions in Supply. 
Tf he could get another hon. Mem- 
ber to tell with him, he _ should 
certainly go into the Division Lobby 
against such a proceeding in order that 
when the evils came upon them which 
had been so ably pointed out by the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, he should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had done his best to prevent the occur- 
rence of any such thing. While he was 
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taking Fridays—which seemed to him to 
be giving the Government a good deal— 
he for one was most intensely surprised 
and shocked when he saw what was the 
character of the Resolution to be brought 
forward. If it had been brought for- 
ward by right hon. Gentlemen opposite it 
would have been received with the 
strongest disapproval by those who are 
now supporting it. 

*Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) 
said, this proposal appeared to him to 
involve a good deal more than the mere 
regulation of business, It was a consti- 
tutional change which probably would 
have results which the most experienced 
would not, perhaps, be the first to antici- 
pate. The First Lord of the Treasury laid 
the proposal before them as a simple affair 
of procedure. Measures of coercion were 
always introduced as mere alterations in 
procedure. They always came forward 
as modern improvements for replacing 
some obsolete safeguard which had had 
its day, and in introducing them in this 
pleasing guise there was no master of 
ceremonies in Europe more effective than 
the First Lord of the Treasury. They 
all remembered that in his last period of 
power as Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
the name of legal procedure, he did some 
very effective things indeed with regard 
to constitutional safeguards. He thought 
they were entitled to look with some dis- 
trust when, in the same seductive name 
of procedure, he asked them to surrender 
one of the most ancient and valuable 
privileges of Parliament. This subject 
ought not to be treated as if it were 
merely a question of equalising the busi- 
ness of Parliament. It was a constitu- 
tional change of a very novel and start- 
ling character. He had no doubt that, 
like all constitutional changes, it might 
be justified on the ground of temporary 
expediency, but he thought they ought 
to look to its possible consequences as 
well as to its immediate effects. Its pos- 
sible consequences were serious indeed, 
because the whole tendency of their pro- 
gress hitherto had been to subordinate 
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the Executive more and more to the con- 
trol of Parliament. The result of that 
policy had been to give them an adminis- 
trative system which was not surpassed 
in the world for purity and efficiency, 
It had been said that night that the 
tendency of Debates in Committee of 
Supply was to increase expenditure, and 
he had no doubt that hon. Members 
were often inclined to make large drafts 
on the Exchequer. But, whatever 
might be said of the tendency of such 
Debates, it was certain that they were 
the most effective checks on jobbery ; 
and they had to consider whether or 
not among the dangers to which these 
proposals would give rise they had not to 
reckon the chance of a revival of jobbery. 
It was quite true that, under the present 
system, all the Estimates could not be 
discussed ; but any Estimate might be, 
and the choice of the item that could be 
discussed rested with the Opposition 
rather than with the Government. The 
most vital change which these proposals 
appeared likely to make was that in 
future the choice of items for discus- 
sion would rest not with the Opposition, 
who were most inclined to criticise 
keenly, but with the Government, who 
were rather inclined to praise than to 
criticise. That seemed to him a change 
that was bound to have important 
effects. It was suggested that probably 
a Committee might be appointed to assist 
the Government in selecting the items 
for discussion; but such a Committee 
would still be appointed by the majority 
of the House, which would mean the 
Government, and a small Committee 
would not prevent the Government 
having effective choice of the items 
to be discussed. How would the Com- 
mittee know which item might conceal 
a job? The chances of jobbery in that 
House were very slight and precarious, 
thanks to the keenness of criticism ; but, 
under such proposals as those under dis- 
cussion, what might happen? After all, 
the Government of the day was the out 
come of Party organisation, subject to 
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Party pressure and imbued with Party 
spirit. He need not dwell upon the 
tendency of Party spirit and Party 
pressure to bring about corrupt expen- 
diture of public money. With regard 
to most proposals, they came before the 
House in the form of Bills, and if they 
were corrupt in character hon. Members 
could go to the country and make them 
the occasion of condemnation of the 
Government proposing them. But that 
was not so with regard to Departmental 
Expenditure, which was not only in- 
creasing, but in relation to which more 
power was being given to Departments 
to allocate the money. Under the Light 
Railways Bill, introduced the other night, 
it was proposed to place £1,000,000 
at the disposal of the Treasury. The 
officials in the Treasury were high- 
minded and honourable men, but were 
such men always going to be at the 
Treasury ? Remember they were discus- 
sing a constitutional change, and they 
were bound to take into consideration the 
possibility that they might not always 
have men of the highest honour at the 
head of every Department, and particu- 
larly were they bound to consider that 
when they remembered that the tendency 
of Party pressure was to tell with 
increasing effect on these men. What 
would be the effect if they had at 
the head of their executive a number of 
men who were the heads of their Party 
and able, on Party pressure, to withdraw 
from discussion by the House, any par- 
ticular group of Estimates? His first ob- 
jection, therefore, to the proposal was that 
it would deprive the House of the choice 
of subjects for discussion, but another 
objection, scarcely less fatal, was that that 
discussion which had hitherto remained 
in the hands of the Opposition, whose 
criticism had been keen because it was 
hostile, would under this system be 
mainly in the hands of the Government. 
He was told that on Government nights 
Governments generally did not encourage 
oratory on the part of their supporters, 
and he could not help thinking, judging 
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from his own feelings in addressing that 
audience of orators, that they must find 
the task of self suppression very easy. 
But once the Government had a time 
limit and was sure of its Estimates, in- 
stead of pressure being put on its own 
men to keep quiet the pressure would be 
tomake them speak, because every Govern- 
ment speaker would displace an Opposi- 
tion speaker, so that obstruction which 
had hitherto been the last support of a 
weak minority would become one of the 
arts of Government. It would no longer 
lurk on the back rows of the Opposition, 
but would cross the floor of the House and 
take its seaton the Treasury Bench. It 
was often said that Providence was on the 
side of big battalions, but the Government 
were not content with that ally and 
wanted the aid of the other Potentate. 
The First Lord of the Treasury had said 
that this was a question of choosing 
between the guillotine and the rack, 
but the right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have forgotten that the guillotine was 
to be used by him and the rack was to 
be used upon him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had pointed to the inconvenience 
that resulted from Supply being pushed 
off until the end of the Session, but that 
very inconvenience, serious although it 
might be, made the Government anxious 
that the Estimates in arrear should not 
provoke suspicion or controversy, and 
was in some degree a guarantee of ad- 
ministrative purity. If this Resolution 
were to be adopted there would be an 
end of that guarantee. In that case 
they would be giving the Government 
the choice of subjects of discussion, and 
an unduly large share in that discussion, 
and he believed that in the existing 
circumstances of Party Government that 
would be a dangerous and a rash innova- 
tion. In conclusion he begged to thank 
the House for the courtesy with which 
they had listened to him, and he rejoiced 
that the first words he had addressed to 
them had been in defence of their 
most essential constitutional right and 
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*Sir W. HART’ DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, that he was not ashamed to 
claim the indulgence of the House, while 
he addressed a few observations to them 
on the subject of these far-reaching and 
important proposals. Speaking as an 
old Party Manager he could not help 
noticing that Her Majesty’s Government 
thus early in their career appeared to be 
having a fairly lively time of it. He 
could not, however, complain either of 
the spirit of the speeches to which they 
had just listened from hon. Friends of 
his, because this was a subject in con- 
nection with which they ought to deal 
leniently and generously with the 
opinions and sentiments and even the 
prejudices of hon. Members, it being one 
that intimately concerned the proceedings 
and even the good name of the House. In 
his view Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken a very bold step in bringing for- 
ward this Resolution and in the time in 
which they had brought it forward. He 
had always noticed that when such pro- 
posals as these were brought forward at 
the commencement of a Session, hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
always received them with suspicion, if 
not with actual disfavour, and that they 
again and again opposed them with 
horror and alarm, whereas, when the 
holidays of July set in, and when the 
Order Book was completely blocked with 
Measures, and a Parliamentary deadlock 
occurred, the same hon. Members were 
ready to vote for some far worse and 
more stringent proposals which might be 
put forward for the purpose of getting 
them out of the difficulties in which they 
found themselves placed. Therefore, in 
his opinion, Her Majesty’s Government 
in bringing forward these proposals at 
this period of the Session had done not 
only a bold thing but a wise one, because 
if the proposals received the assent of 
the House, they would receive the assent 
at the most advantageous time under the 
most advantageous conditions. As an 
old Member of the House, having had 
some experience in the working of Gov- 
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ernments, he might say that he had 
found that every Government approached 
its work by earnestly resolving, at the 
commencement of the Session, to do two 
things—first, to take Supply early, and 
often, and next, not to overcrowd the 
Order Book, so as to conduce to a con- 
gested state of public business. Such 
resolutions as those were invariably 
made, and they were as invariably broken 
by every Government. As far as Her 
Majesty’s present Government were 
concerned, if the number of Bills intro- 
duced were looked at, it would be seen 
that they had already fallen into the 
second trap to which he had referred. 
Supposing Her Majesty's Government 
were to proceed in the ordinary way, 
they would occasionally take the Esti- 
mates up and would drop them again, 
with the usual disastrous result. After 
giving very careful attention to the pro- 
posals which were now before the House, 
he had come to the conclusion that they 
were large and sensible in their character 
and that they were, in the main, subject 
to some modifications, deserving of a trial 
for one Session. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
laughter.| He was glad to find hon. 
Members opposite in such good humour 
that evening. He proposed that they 
should be tried for this Session as an 
experiment, with a view, if successful, of 
making them permanent. Hehadsaid that 
these proposals involved a very impor- 
tant question. Hon. Members must look 
upon proposals of this kind in the light « 
of past experience, and they must ask 
themselves whether they were satisfied 
with the existing state of things. Those 
of them who had sat in the House, as he 
had done, for the last 30 years, had 
undoubtedly a great affection and respect 
for its old procedure, but they must feel 
that the time had arrived when, in some 
respects, that procedure required modifi- 
cation. What about the proposals before 
them? This was the first serious effort 
that had ever been made to take Supply 
in a business-like fashion. It was the 
first honest proposal that had ever been 
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made to provide properly for the discus- 
sion of the Estimates. He quite admitted 
that objections which were well worthy 
of debate in that House had been 
raised against these proposals, and that 
many hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House were terrified at the 
extent to which those proposals went. 
He was not at all surprised at that. It 
was very natural that hon. Members 
should ask how and why it was that 
their own Government should at the 
commencement of a Session, and of a 
Parliament, bring forward such proposals. 
The Government however, had had in 
view the action of an ill-managed House 
of Commons, which, Parliament after 
Parliament, had stretched out their pro- 
ceedings indefinitely, and that Govern- 
ments, by permitting them to take that 
course had disgusted, not only their own 
followers, but those whose Votes had 
returned Members to that House. 
What had happened might have actuated 
Ministers in the production of their pro- 
posals. But then hon. Members on that 
side of the House said, with every show 
of reason: ‘‘ We are willing to give up 
Fridays to the Government, but cannot 
for one instant sanction the application 
of the guillotine.’’ He respected the 
objection to such a proposal, but in 
discussing it he would like to take two 
concrete instances. He would take two 
Sessions and consider the course of busi- 
ness—the Session of 1895 and the Session 
in which they were engaged. What 
happened in the early part of 1895 to the 
discussion of Supply? On March |11th 
and 12th, the Navy Estimates were 
considered; on March 14th and 15th, 
the Army Estimates ; March 18th and 
19th, Navy Estimates and Supplementary 
Estimates ; and 29th April, the Navy 
Estimates, but the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were not taken until 24th May, 
and it was not until the 14th June 
when Class 1 of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were taken. He need hardly 
picture what the concluding days of the 
Session would have been if a certain 
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catastrophe had not happened to the 
Government. There would have hap- 
pened what he had seen year after year 
in that House. He spoke, not as an 
hon. Member who went away for his 
holiday in August and left a scattered 
remnant of Members to conclude the 
business of the Session. He spoke as a 
Member who, for twelve years, was 
largely responsible for the business of the 
House, and as one who, for twenty years, 
had never paired. ([Cheers.| But for 
the catastrophe which happened to the 
late Government, they would have found 
themselves in September discussing heavy 
Votes in Supply, with only a few strag- 
glers of Members left. [Zaughter. | Ten or 
fifteen—he spoke from experience—was 
generally the maximum number of Mem- 
bers who sat in the House towards the 
end of the Session to discuss Supply. He 
agreed that discussion on the Estimates 
was a valuable way of criticising ad- 
ministration, but under the system that 
had too often obtained, a more ghastly 
farce it wasalmost impossible to imagine. 
Before the wretched gagging rule was 
passed — which no _ one _ disliked 
more than he did, but it was a dis- 
agreeable necessity like having a 
tooth out—he had seen millions of 
money voted in a House of 55 Members 
—just enough to form a quorum. The 
Government themselves would constitute 
35 or 37 of these. <A pretty criticism of 
the Estimates ! To pretend for one instant 
that there was any discrimination or 
difference between thatand the guillotine, 
leaving, as it did, the Government abso- 
lutely omnipotent over a scattered rem- 
nant of Members! So much for the exist- 
ing state of things, and he thought he was 
right in pressing for some support for 
these proposals. But it might be urged 
that there was something behind them, 
that the Government were trying to get 
more time to pass their Measures, that 
there were some old campaigners among 
them and that they would not unite in 
advocating these changes unless they 
-were. for their own benefit. Besides 
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“the flowing tide” was with them. 
[Opposition Laughter.| Hon. Members 
opposite had been a little “down on 
their luck” lately. [Zaughter.] It was 
said that when the flowing tide was 
with them they might be fairly satis- 
fied with things as they were. 
As a second object lesson let them look 
at the present Session. Let him suppose 
that his Party were in Opposition, that 
these proposals were in force, that a 
proper number of days were accorded to 
Supply which was to be concluded by a 
certain day, and Parliament was to be 
concluded by the first week in August. 
If his Party were in Opposition and 
Measures were being introduced which 
they regarded as inimical to the best 
interests of the country, they would be 
in no worse position than they were now, 
They would stand in no worse position 
whatever under these proposals. Taking 
the Session as it stood, they had an early 
Easter ; a vast number of important 
questions concerning foreign and co- 
lonial affairs must be considered during 
the Session, as well as great questions 
connected with the Navy. Unsuspected 
matters were always turning up. It 
was impossible for any Government to 
allocate its time for the Session without 
complete disappointment arising before 
it concluded ; and under these proposals 
they on his side of the House, under the 
conditions he suggested, would be in pre- 
cisely as good a position as they were to- 
day as regarded their duties as an Oppo- 
sition. It might be as well for him to 
state in a little more detail his views with 
regard to the proposal to limit Supply to 
a certain number of days. First of all, 
they were taking a departure so grave 
that it was absolutely essential that the 
number of days allocated to Supply 
should be a very liberal percentage of 
the time taken in previous Sessions. He 
did not know whether it was considered 
that 20 days, or 160 hours, was sufficient, 
but his own idea was that 200 hours 
would be a fairer estimate. The next 
question to be asked was whether it 
Sir W. Hart Dyke. 
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would be possible to support these pro- 
posals without being most careful to 
secure that Supply should not be carried 
on in a helter-skelter fashion. There 
must be some method of systematising 
Supply, and of securing that not only 
big Votes should receive proper discus- 
sion, but that if necessary supply should 
be divided into something like instal- 
ments. He could not conceive that it 
was impossible, but so anxious was he 
to see these proposals adopted that, 
rather than not give them a trial, he 
would hand the matter over to a hybrid 
Committee of the House to consider. 
He should support the Resolution be- 
cause it was one of the first steps that 
had been taken to release the House 
from a long-standing evil, which had 
done much to injure its popularity. As 
to the position of private Members, he 
thought one of the chief advantages of 
the proposal was that it would, if car- 
ried, once and for all do away with that 
most objectionable sham, the private 
Members’ Friday evening. He believed 
there was no more ridiculous farce than 
what were called private Members’ privi- 
leges on Friday evening. What 
miseries unfortunate private Members 
had to go through when they got the 
chance of utilising the wretched three 
hours on Friday evening. They had to 
exercise herculean efforts to keep a 
House, and then, after two or three 
counts out, the Government, having pre- 
viously taken Tuesdays, came down and 
said : ‘‘If hon. Members cannot keep a 
House on Fridays, we will take Fridays 
as well as Tuesdays.’’ He did not believe 
that under these proposals any Govern- 
ment would have more time for the 
discussion of Government business than 
they had under the existing system, and 
private Members would have a far bet- 
ter chance of bringing forward motions 
in which they were interested at the be- 
ginning of the week, when they had 
Tuesday evening to themselves. Pro- 
vided Her Majesty’s Government would 
concede the point that this should be 
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only a Sessional Order, and would give 
some guarantee that in making this vast 
change in the proceedings of the House, 
the Estimates should be taken in proper 
order, and some security that the Esti- 
mates of the greatest importance should 
be taken first each day the House met, 
no vote he had ever given in the House 
would be given with greater assurance 
of the good it would do to that assembly 
and to the country at large. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, his right hon. Friend had 
gone into matters of detail rather than of 
principle. His right hon. Friend had 
told the House that in his judgment this 
motion of the Government would in prac- 
tice work better than the present sys- 
tem. He did not defend the present 
system. He admitted that nothing 
could well be worse in practice than 
the manner in which Supply had been 
dealt with by successive Governments. 
In his opinion the main business of Par- 
liament was the regulation and control 
of Supply. The House of Commons, as 
a constitutional body, ought to devote 
its chief and primary attention to the 
ventilation of grievances and the discus- 
sion of Estimates. If unofficial Mem- 
bers gave up all the Fridays in the Ses- 
sion for the consideration of Supply they 
would have done all that they could 
reasonably be called upon to do. If 
millions of money were sometimes voted 
by half a hundred members at an 
advanced period of the Session, it was 
the Government that was to blame for 
deliberately retarding the Estimates 
until a period of the year when they 
could not be discussed adequately. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had said that 
prolonged Sessions—which he joined his 
right hon. Friend in deprecating—had 
been caused in the past by the backward 
state of Supply. He denied that that 
had been the case. The real course of 


prolonged Sessions was the practice of 
Ministers of filching the time that ought 
to be devoted to Supply for the further- 
ance of measures which they thought 
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would redound to their reputation. 


That was the real reason why Sessions 
had been unduly long. The moment it 
was given out by the Government that 
no further business would be taken 
except the winding up of Supply, there 
was no undue prolongation of the Session. 
When the Bills before the House had 
been disposed of, Supply always went 
through with a run. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, with the object of 
shortening Sessions, asked the House to 
sanction a great constitutional change. 
Hitherto he had been under the impres- 
sion that the Conservative Party was 
sincerely and honestly opposed to the use 
of the gag. He remembered the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies saying that 
coercion was with one Party a settled 
policy, and with the other a hateful 
incident. He had himself believed 
hitherto, that when a Conservative 
Government found itself bound in the 
interests of the public service to curtail 
the liberties of Members, it regarded 
that course as a hateful incident. Now, 
however, it was to be a ‘‘ settled policy.’’ 
Before this new Parliament had had any 
opportunities of showing its capacity to 
deal with public affairs the Government 
asked them to curtail the privileges of 
Debate. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment as a whole constituted a deliberate 
encroachment upon the privileges of 
Parliament. He affirmed that the 
Government had advanced no good 
reason for this encroachment. Whilst 
he was ready to concur in the allocation 
of Fridays for the consideration of Sup- 
ply, he thought the House ought to 
bear in mind that already, owing to 
successive encroachments upon Members’ 
privileges in Committee of Supply, the 
Estimates no longer afforded, as they 
once did, full and free opportunities for 
criticising affairs of State and the con- 
duct of the Government of the day. The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), whom he saw in his place, 
would admit that during the period of 
his occupancy of the Chair in Com- 
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mittees, he drew the reins tighter and 
curtailed discussion as it had not been 
curtailed before, and it now came to 
this, that any Member who endeavoured 
to draw attention to any subject in 
Supply was liable at any moment to be 
pulled up and to be told that he was 
transgressing the limits of order, as the 
subject to which he referred did not fall 
within the ambit of the Vote. It 
behoved them, therefore, to be very 
careful before they parted with any 
privileges which they still possessed. If 
they consented to give up Fridays what 
course, he asked, did the Government 
intend to take with respect to Tuesdays 4 
He might point out that private Members 
were already threatened with the loss of 
their first Tuesday in this Session. The 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, whose Notice stood first upon the 
Paper for to-morrow, was apparently to 
lose his opportunity. If private Mem- 
bers gave up their Fridays they ought to 
insist upon getting a guarantee that they 
would not be cheated out of their Tues- 
days. He thought that the hon. Member 
for South Shields deserved the thanks 
of the House for the able speech he had 
delivered, and for having lifted the ques- 
tion outside the range of mere Party 
considerations. They had no guarantee 
that the proposal of the Government, 
applied in the first instance to Supply, 
would not be steadily advanced until it 
was made to curtail 
future. 


all discussion in 
Those who had gone in for a 
penny need not shrink from going in 
for a pound. If the Government took 
away the old constitutional right of the 
House of Commons with regard to 
Supply, he wanted to know what security 
existed for freedom of debate on any 
subject whatever. As to the attitude 
of unofficial Members with regard to 
proposals of this kind, he ventured to 
say it ought to be one of strenuous 
resistance to proposals which they 
believed to be unconstitutional, uncalled 
for and unwise. They were now told 
that the Estimates would always be so 
Mr. James Lowther. 
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arranged that no attempt would be made 
to take an unfair advantage of Members 
and so provide that awkward subjects 
would not be relegated to the time when 
the gag came to be applied. He was 
aware that his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House, with his innate 
courtesy, always endeavoured to meet 
the general convenience of the House, 
and had never been known to press 
unfairly on what he conceived to be the 
rights or even the prejudices of those 
opposed to him. While he did not wish 
to raise any controversy with right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he thought 
that the First Lord of the Treasury was 
uncommonly bold in going bail, not only 
for his own conduct, but for the conduct 
of all those who might succeed him. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Dart- 
ford had referred to incidents which 
occurred on May 24th, 1895, which was 
the day when the House for the first 
time went into Committee on the Civil 
Service Estimates last year. But his 
right hon. Friend did not remind the 
House of the agencies through which it 
was enabled to enter Committee of 
Supply. The discussion was on the 
Education Estimates—on Mr. Speaker 
leaving the Chair ; and attention was 
being called to alleged improper 
conduct on the part of the Education 
Minister with regard to the Voluntary 
schools. It was a controversy which 
engaged a large amount of public atten- 
tion. He had never hesitated to charge 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite with 
having placed unfair pressure on Volun- 
tary schools by insisting upon rules as to 
cloak-rooms and things of that sort, with 
the view of ousting Voluntary schools 
out of existence. He did not say whether 
he was right or wrong in that view ; but 
he said that the charge was a grave one 
and it was made by an hon. Member in 
a speech of considerable ability. Did 
the Minister wait with a view of rising 
in his place and stating the grounds on 
which he repelled that serious accusa- 
tion? No! The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer got up and moved ‘“‘ that the 
Question be”now put.”’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not in order in criticising 
the exercise of the Closure on that 
occasion. 

Mr. J AMES LOWTHER said, that his 
remarks should have partaken of a 
more general character, and he would 
simply say that there might be Minis- 
ters in 51905 who would follow the 
examples of previous epochs, The 
House might have the Estimates so 
arranged that Ministers would protect 
themselves by the Resolutions which the 
Leader of the House asked them now to 
adopt, and they might even shield them- 
selves behind them when called upon to 
answer for their official conduct. He 
therefore thought that the House would 
realise that it was placing in the hands of 
the Government of the day a most danger- 
ous power—a power which he would have 
urged, had the rules of Debate allowed 
him, had been exercised in a bad way in 
the past, but which in the future the 
House would not be justified in placing 
in the hands of any Government, how- 
ever composed. This was in no sense a 
Party question. When the privileges of 
unofficial Members had been under the 
consideration of the House it had rather 
been the Gangway than the Floor which 
had formed the line of cleavage. Those 
who dissented from the proposals of the 
Government sprang from all quarters of 
the House. It was, perhaps, true that 
in the Division Lobby some hon. Members 
might hesitate to record one of their 
earliest votes against the leaders of the 
Party to which they belonged ; but no 
Member who had any practical experi- 
ence of the House of Commons would go 
into the Lobby in favour of these pro- 
posals with any feeling other than that 
of the deepest regret. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : In rising to say a few words 
in reply, may I remind the House that 
there will be a full opportunity for hon. 
Gentlemen to deal with the most critical 
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part of these proposals upon an Amend- 
ment which will come hereafter, and, 
therefore, I trust we shall now be per- 
mitted to begin the discussion of the 
details [‘‘ No !’’] which will have to be 
dealt with before this Resolution is 
finally disposed of. It is apparent from 
the discussion that we are all agreed upon 
one or two very important points. Every 
speaker who has risen, to whichever 
Party he belongs, has admitted in the 
first place that the discussion of Supply 
as at present carried on is eminently 
unsatisfactory; in the second place, that 
it is impossible under the existing system 
that all the Votes should be discussed in 
any one year, and that the Resolution, 
whatever else it does, gives to the House 
a power of discussing all the Estimates of 
the year; and, in the third place, that 
the present method of finishing Debates 
in Supply is also eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. My right hon. Friend who has 
just sat down told us that if the House 
had really finished their ordinary legisla- 
tion they never have any difficulty in 
‘running through Supply.’’ What does 
that mean? It means that when we do 
not run through Supply it is not because 
we wish to discuss Supply, but because 
we wish to stop legislation. [Cheers. | 
It means that the interest at present 
taken in Supply is largely imaginary, 
and has to do really with other interests 
altogether ; and that if you only bring 
on Supply late enough in the dog days 
and only sit up late enough, you will get 
it through with very little discussion at 
all. I think, further, we are, or might 
be, all agreed that, if the proposals of the 
Government were carried into effect, 
there would be more time given for the 
discussion of Supply before the 5th of 
August. Here are the statistics of the 
last few years on that subject. In 1890, 
before August 5th, there were 21 days 
given to Supply; in 1891, 23 days; in 
1892, seven days; 1893, 11 days; 1894, 
13 days; and 1895, 18 days. So that 
the result of the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment lay before the House is that the 
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House will have a very much larger time 
given to the discussion of Supply before 
the 5th August than they have had on 
the average of the last five years. We 
are all agreed then as to the magnitude 
of the evil, and the only problem we have 
still to solve is whether the evils attached 
to the Government plan are so great as 
to outweigh what everybody admits are 
the merits and advantages which our 
proposals carry with them. I will briefly 
examine the main objections which 
appear in the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken to-night. In the first 
place we have been told by many 
speakers that the proposals are revolu- 
tionary. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Walsall, with tears in his voice, spoke 
of me as a traitor to the cause which he 
and I up to this unfortunate hour had 
been engaged shoulder to shoulder in 
attempting to carry forward. He has 
quoted speeches of mine made in connec- 
tion with the Home Rule and other 
Bills, and he seems to think that these 
are in direct and violent contradiction of 
the proposals I am now making. He 
has hinted that this obnoxious Resolution 
is, after all, no scheme of mine, but the 
suggestion of sinister influences to which 
I ought not to listen. [Laughter.] If 
my hon. Friend had really considered 
not words but things, not phrases but 
realities, he would have seen that there 
is really no foundation for this charge 
which he has made. [Cheers.] He seems 
to think that there is a parallel between 
the proposals of the Government and the 
proposals which have been made by 
Unionists and Home Rulers in the past 
in connection with the closure of certain 
Measures. There is no resemblance at 
all. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} I will not argue 
with reference to the Irish Crimes Bill, 
because I was one of those who voted 
in favour of that Measure; I will leave 
that to hon. Members on the other side 
of the House. But I will argue as to 
the action in connection with the Home 
Rule Bill; and I say that if that Bill 
was part of the ordinary policy of every 
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Government; if it were brought forward 
every year as Supply is and discussed as 
Supply is—a First and Second Reading 
and the rest of it—every Session of Par- 
liament as part of the ordinary adminis- 
trative work of the country; and if I 
found that, in order to pass a Home 
Rule Bill every year in such circum- 
stances, such and such a number of days 
was required; then I should not think 
that I was making a violent inroad upon 
the liberties of Parliament if I said, 
‘* it is better to give a certain amount of 
time to discussing the measure in May, 
June, and July, than to put off the chief 
part of the discussion until August and 
September.’’ [Cheers.| The truth is 
that nothing can be more misleading 
than these parallels between Bills and 
Supply. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It is 
admitted by those most opposed to our 
proposals that all Supply cannot be 
discussed in one Session. Who has ever 
admitted that with regard to a Bill, and 
more especially with regard to a Bill 
which was to change the ccnstitution of 
the country? [Cheers.] The truth is 
that the hon. and right. hon. Gentlemen 
who repose upon this imaginary parallel 
are cheating themselves with words 
and are not looking at the reality and 
truth of our Debates. They are feeding 
themselves upon empty phrases which 
have no real bearing at all upon our 
discussions in this House. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The next accusation brought 
against the Government is that they have 
startled the House with these sudden 
proposals—that there has been no cause 
shown why they should have been brought 
in at this time rather than another 
I have a few observations to make upon 
that. I notice that those who made this 
accusation were not those who took part 
in favour of bringing Supply to a con- 
clusion in the middle of last August. 
[Cheers.| I am perfectly certain that 
every man who now listens and who was 
present during those Debates felt as 
keenly as I felt—and probably recorded 
a Resolution as strong as any that I 
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then recorded—that that system was 
one which was absolutely intolerable. 
stoma And if I bring these proposals 
orward at a moment when the memories 
of those long nights have passed from 
our minds and have lost their vividness, 
I am not wrong in asking the House in 
cool blood to consider my proposals, and 
in not taking them when Members were 
irritated and driven ‘almost wild by pro- 
cedure which they thought to be gross 
obstruction, and when in their irritation 
they might have accepted proposals 
which cool reflection might cause them 
to condemn. [Cheers.] We must lay 
the flattering unction to our souls that 
we are better than our predecessors. 
This may be, and I believe is, an excel- 
lent House of Commons; but depend 
upon it all Houses of Commons, whatever 
Party may be in power, are very much 
alike; and all Governments have the 
same interest. It will be found that if 
you refuse this Rule the present Govern- 
ment will be compelled to follow the 
policy of their predecessors, and the 
present Opposition will follow the policy 
of their predecessors, and the result will 
he, as always, that we shall defer Supply 
until we are obliged to take it, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will obstruct it until 
they are obliged to give it. [Laughter 
and cheers.| The third objection is that 
in the hands of the Ministers of the 
Crown are already placed such powers 
of closure that further powers ought 
not to be asked for. I speak in the 
presence of a large number of Members 
who have great experience in this House 
—some of them have a unique experience 
—and they will admit that, though the 
Closure may be and must be used in 
Supply, it is an instrument absolutely 
powerless for getting Supply through. 
[Cheers.]| A Vote is brought on; the 
people really interested in it say; and 
then, when the House is exhausted— 
and I will add, when the subject is 
exhausted—two or three other gentlemen 
—who make it a profession to come in 
at the tail of the Debates of this kind 
[cheers|—vise in their places and insist 
upon continuing the Debate. [Cheers. ] 
The unfortunate Leader of the House is 
then placed in this dilemma. If he 
closures he loses a quarter of an hour in 
the Closure Division and another quarter 
of an hour in the Division on the main 
Question, with the additional result that 
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his opponents’ tempers are considerably 
ruffed and they are not at all in an 
amiable frame of mind for the discussion 
of the Votes coming on after. [ Laughter. | 
It is therefore a choice between allowing 
the bores to talk themselves out [laugh- 
ter| or, by applying the Closure, arousing 
one of those storms which interrupt the 
smooth proceeding of business painfully 
and so unfortunately. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
And when any hon. Gentleman talks of 
the ordinary closure being an adequate 
instrument for dealing with Supply, I 
would remind him that there are 148 
Votes to be taken both in the Committee 
and on Report, and, leaving the ques- 
tion of discussion out of account, if we 
were to use the Closure there would be 
half an hour occupied on each Vote, and 
I leave to Gentlemen more expert at 
calculation than I am [laughter] to make 
out the number of days it would take to 
closure the Votes, leaving as I said, 
Debate altogether out of the question. 
I am told it would take 18 days. [An 
Opposition Memser : ‘‘ No,nine days.’’ | 
Well, nine days then. [Laughter.] In- 
cluding both Committee and Report of 
Supply, I think it would take nearly the 
whole of the time which we suggest is 
sufficient for the consideration of the 
Estimates. Therefore, I suggest that, 
although you may rely on the exhaustion 
and worry and weariness of bringing 
Supply to a close, you cannot rely on the 
Closure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The next 
objection is that we have no plan for 
allocating the Votes within the limit of 
our 20 days. My idea is that if the 
time-limit be 20 days, or whatever 
period the House fixes, it should be left 
to the Whips of the two sides—and 
mainly, let me say, to the Whips of the 
Opposition—to determine the order in 
which the Votes should be taken. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I would put that 
suggestion even more strongly. I 
would say let it be left entirely to the Op- 
position Whips, if there were not such 
questions as the Army and Navy, on 
which hon. Gentlemen on this side 
would desire some opportunity for speak- 
ing, and on which, perhaps, there is not 
the same desire for debate on the other 
side. But, at all events, so far as the 
Government is concerned, we have no 
desire to interfere with the convenience 
of private Members, whether on this side 
or the other side, as to the mode in 
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which these 20 days should be allocated. 
[Ministerial cheers.]| The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mayo said, that if I 
would dangle before the Irish Members the 
hope of having one Friday in each month 
on which they might bait the Irish Secre- 
tary [laughter] they would feel, whether 
they agreed to the Rule or not, that a 
good deal had been given to them. 
Well, the Estimates cannot be introduced 
until after Easter, and if it be possible I 
should be delighted to give to the hon. 
Member and his colleagues a Friday in 
April, May, June, and July, on which 
they could choose beforehand the Irish 
Votes to be taken and discuss them to 
their hearts’ content. [Zaughter.] There 
remains only one other argument, which 
was advanced in a very interesting speech 
by one of the two new Members who 
have to-night shown that the House 
has added to its ranks debaters of which 
we may be proud. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
The hon. Member for South Shields 
(Mr. Robson), speaking against the Gov- 
ernment, said that, if we were to allow the 
choice of the Votes to rest with the Gov- 
ernment, all sorts of nefarious jobs might 
be hidden away in the Estimates and no 
opportunity would be given for bringing 
them to light. If the hon. Gentlemen 
were acquainted with the forms of the 
House he would see that that danger is 
illusory. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Nodoubt 
it is possible that, owing to the big 
Votes occupying so much time, a job in 
the lesser Votes might escape notice. But, 
let it be remembered, that on Report 
any subject relevant to the Vote is in 
order, so that if there is a job there will 
be an opportunity of bringing it to light 
and exposing the Minister responsible 
for it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is not 
possible for the Government to prevent 
an exposure of that kind, and I do not 
believe that any Government would ever 
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try so to manipulate the arrangement of | 
the Votes as to divert the discussion of | 
what they believed to be dangerous 
topics. There remains but one objection 
I need call attention to, and I put it 
last because I wish to emphasise it. I 
know it has largely moved the minds of 
many hon. Friends behind me. They 
say :— 


“We have got a good Government in office, 





and as long as they are in office they can be 
trusted not to Sane this Rule, and not to take | 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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undue advantage of the privileges which Par- 
liament may give them, but when the inevitable 
change comes we shall have in office a Govern- 
ment who will turn the Rule to purposes unsatis- 
factory to us on this side of the House.” 


The particular form in which this dark 
conspiracy is to effect its object has been 
adumbrated by critics on this side of the 
House; when Supply has been obtained 
in 20 days they are to go on with any 
number of enormous and monstrous Bills 
which the unhappy Opposition will be 
powerless to stop. I do not think a more 
visionary dream was ever offered by the 
misguided fancy of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. [Zaughter.| In the first place 
they must get.through all their supple- 
mentary Estimates without any closure; 
they must pass an Appropriation Bill, 
finish this financial business, and then 
introduce what they can of their Bills, 
After Easter they have got their Budget, 
which they must bring in and discuss. 


]| Then it may be they will goon with this 


20-days’ Supply ; and what will they 
get by it? Twenty days of Supply at 
the rate of four weeks means more than 
a month of the best time of the Session 
occupied. When they have had their 
20 days, how are they better situated to 
pass wicked measures than if they had 
pursued the old course irrespective of 
Supply? I am quite sure our successors 
will be very bad men [laughter], but, 
bad as they may be, I can see no weapon 
that is to be put in their hands by this 
Resolution to carry out the most nefa- 
rious designs. Let the Government 
remember what the late Government did 
in 1893. They spent the whole summer 
in passing the Home Rule Bill. They 
then spent a large portion of September 
in passing Supply, which the Opposition 
had no particular desire to give them. 
Then they brought us back for an autumn 
Session. They took 27 eight-hour days 
for Supply in that year. The Opposition 
were not anxious to give them Supply, 
but they got it in 27 days; and I put 
it to the House whether the Constitu- 
tion of this country depends upon seven 
days. Can there be a more grotesque 
view than that you can make the differ- 
ence between a productive and an un- 
productive Session for revolutionary 
purposes by taking 27 instead of 20 days 
for Supply ? The thing i is absurd. Those 
who hold out to you,for natural purposes, 
the nightmare that we are giving a pre- 
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cedent which they will use for extending 
the proposal are talking about imaginary 
dangers. If ever—which Heaven forbid 
—a Government comes into office which 
desires to prevent the fair discussion of 
legislation, do you suppose they will 
defer for 24 hours the passing of the 
rules necessary to carry out their designs? 
If we are to have a revolutionary Govern- 
ment, they will not be restrained by 
flimsy safeguards, but they will have a 
short cut to their object,and what we do 
to-day or to-morrow will not influence 
them in the slightest degree. I quite 
recognise what has fallen from some of 
my hon. Friends as to making the Rules 
a Sessional Order. [‘‘ Hear, hear ae 
The only ground on which I sugges 
that the Rules should be permanent was 
that I have absolute confidence that they 
can be worked; but I feel the force of 
what has been said, and I will, there- 
fore, regard it as an experiment to 
be tried for one year [cheers], to be 
dropped if the experiment proves a 
failure, to be made permanent if it 
proves to be a success, and to be 
amended if it proves in any way to 
be defective. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ I 
respectfully urge that the House will, 
recognising this concession, not take any 
long time in debating matters the import- 
ance of which I fully admit, but with 
regard to which all the arguments in their 
favour may be summarised in a brief 
space of time. I hope, therefore, before 
Twelve o’ clock strikes it may be possible 
for us to come to the Amendments. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.), who spoke at first amidst cries 
of ‘‘Divide,’’ saidthere was an attack on 
the rights and privileges of private 
Members which they were bound to 
resist. They were then absolutely in- 
dependent Members, and their object 
was to insist, as long as they remained 
there, on their rights and privileges as 
Irish Members. Now, of course, these 
Rules must be viewed by British 
Members in a different way. For 50 or 
60 years they had been travelling on an 
inclined plane, so to speak. During 
that period great privileges had been 
taken away from Irish Members. There 
was within living memory that great 
privilege of presenting a petition and 
making a speech on it. That privilege 
had been taken away, although it was a 
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remarkable thing that many large mea- 
sures of reform had been introduced by 
private Members in a speech made in 
relation to a petition. Such reforms as 
Slave Emancipation and Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been introduced in this 
way. In 1870, before he had a seat in 
the House, the late Mr. Isaac Butt 
wrote in respect to the invasion of the 
rights of private Members. He pointed 
out that within the previous 30 years 
great changes had been made in the 
manner in which business was conducted 
in the House of Commons, and the 
direction of all the changes had been the 
abridgment of Debate and the curtail- 
ment of the privileges of private Mem- 
bers. The Irish Independent Members 
alone had a pure record in reference to the 
Closure. They had always opposed it, and 
in the first instance had the present First 
Lord of the Treasury as an ally. He con- 
tended that Supply was infinitely more 
important than legislation, and yet this 
guillotine resolution was not intended to 
apply to Bills. The granting of Supply 
was the appropriation of public money, 
and therefore this resolution was analo- 
gous to a garrotting process. They first 
tonguetied the representatives, and then 
appropriated the money which the repre- 
sentatives were there to help the Govern- 
ment to use properly. On October 26th, 
1882, Mr. Gladstone declared that Sup- 
ply was the most important business of 
Parliament, and therefore it ought to be 
the last to be submitted to the gag. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, who now was either 
dead or a peer, actually proposed in the 
Closure Debate in the House of Com- 
mons in 1882, that the consideration of 
Supplyshould beexempt from the Closure. 
That proposeal was _ enthusiastically 
adopted by the whole mass of the Con- 
servative Party, but now the first Act 
was to gag Supply. How had the Irish 
Members been met in this matter? He 
had been accused—sometimes rightly 
and sometimes wrongly—of Parlia- 
mentary offences, but he had never been 
accused of obstruction, and it could 
hardly be applied persistently in regard 
to the granting of the necessary public 
money in that House. The money was 
sure to be obtained. What the Irish 
representatives wanted was, not to ob- 
struct, but to be sure of their full oppor- 
tunity and power of criticising the Esti- 
mates of the Government of the day, in 
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order that it might be possible to bring WAYS AND MEANS. 
every detail of Irish Administration be- . . 

seg the public. The Debate had Committee deferred till Thursday. 
enlightened him on various points. The 
Government, for instance, had been | 
reproached for having no programme ; | 
but the Debate had shown the contrary. 
Their programme apparently was to 
attack the privileges of the, House 
of Commons. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and 


laughter. But the Leader of the : , ; 

House toa proved that he was too clever | TP neg Sener | hon ir 
by half. He had brought forward his | Sie Cele Mr. Caeetin Corbett, 
Resolution without reckoning on the 47. gijiat Mr. Hanbury. Mr Couns 
support he could command. His own Ties ens Mr Herbert Am Mr a 
Party had failed almost utterly to sup- | trell. Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr Ades 
port him, and he must be a very coura- oc onnor, Mr. P. J. Tewer Sir Albert 


geous Minister if he persevered with a Ronit, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Woodall. 
measure with such a dead weight at- 


tached to it on his own side. There | Ordered, that the Committee have 


was one thing he could assure the right | 
hon. Gentleman, and it was that |. to send for persons, papers, and 


Irish Members would never consent to | eae fer: eeey | 
have their right of criticism and discus- 
sion in Supply curtailed in the slightest 
degree. KITCHEN COMMITTEE. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, that the Select Committee on 
Public Accounts do consist of fifteen 
| Members. 





: . a THe SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
And, it being Midnight, the Debate | SURY (Sir Wit1am Watroyp, Devon, 


steed adjparned. Tiverton), moved— 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. “That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 
| Refreshment Rooms in the Department of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms attending this House.” 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. | On the Question that Mr. James 
| BarLEy be a Member of the said Com- 
| mittee, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. | i : 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | . Bethan ap peosagen se: eggs 
| ground that Scotland was not repre- 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. | sented on the Committee, while England, 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | pe se son ee ee 
'should have had some representative 
MILITARY MANQEUVRES BILL. | —_. abi one oaanaeine re 
Second Reading deferred til] Thursday. | *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
/need not move the adjournment of the 

CONCILIATION (TRADES DISPUTES) | Debate. He can object to the Motion. 


| 


BILL. | Dr. CLARK: Then I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | Debate stood adjourned; to be re 
| ‘ ; 


| , 
/sumed this day. 
PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND). 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for leave . F 

: ; ; House ad ed at Ten minutes 
to bring in a Bill [20th February] fur- ns wr Twelve o'clock. 
ther adjourned till Thursday. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 25th February 1896. 





MARQUESS OF ELY, 


Petition of John Henry Marquess of 
Ely in the Peerage of Ireland, claiming 
a right to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; read, and 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- 


sider and report thereupon to the 
House. 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 


BILL [u.1.] 


Amendment reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


BETTON’S CHARITY. 
THE BISHOP or ST. ASAPH moved 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her consent 
from so much of the Scheme ‘for the manage- 

ment of the funds contributed for the purposes 
of the Central Welsh Board by the county 
governing bodies established by the Schemes 
made under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, for the administrative counties of 
Cardigan, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomery, and for the county boroughs of Cardiff 
and Newport, and by the county governing 
bodies established or to be established by 
Schemes under the said Act for the administra- 
tive counties of Anglesey, Brecknock, Car- 
marthen, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Mon- 
mouth, Pembroke, and Radnor, and for the 
county borough of Swansea,’ as refers to 
Betton’s Charity (Schools Account).”’ 


He said that under the late Government 
a Scheme for the formation of a Central 
Board of Education for Wales was 
drawn up. That Scheme appropriated 
among other funds, Betton’s Charity, 
which was now given to Elementary 
Schools of the Church of England in 
England and Wales. His Motion only 
related to that part of the Scheme which 
affected this Charity, but he would 
venture to point out that the whole 
Scheme was open to very serious objec- 
tions. To begin with, opinion in Wales 
was very much divided on the question 
of the formation of a Central Board. 
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The Principal of Cardiff College and a 
number of those who supported him did 
not want to have a Central Board. 
They wished the funds given to it under 
this Scheme to be entrusted to the new 
Welsh University Council. There were 
other considerations of great weight. 
At present they had in Wales a Uni- 
versity with a Council and Senate, and 
each College had its own Council and 
Senate. They had also in each county 
a county and district governing body as 
well as local governors of schools, and it 
was now proposed to add a new body to 
be called the Central Board of Educa- 
tion. It seemed to him that such a 
multiplicity of organisations must lead 
to confusion, and it was rather hard to 
inflict such a mass of conflicting 
machinery on a country so small as 
Wales. He would also venture to point 
out that it was educationally for the 
interests of the new intermediate schools 
in Wales that the body to examine and 
inspect them should be absolutely free 
and independent, and he thought that 
body should be somewhat after the 
model suggested in the Report of the 
Commission on Secondary Education. 
The more Welsh Education was made 
free and open, and brought. into touch 
with the English system the better it 
would be, he believed, for Wales. But 
he did not intend to move the rejection 
of the whole Scheme. He only moved 
the rejection of that part which related 
to Betton’s Charity. In 1724 Thomas 
Betton left the residue of his estate in 
trust to the Ironmongers’ Company, as 
to one half to be applied to the redemp- 
tion of captives in Barbary, and as to 
the other half to be divided between 
certain persons in London and Charity 
schools in which teaching was carried on 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England. The first part of 
the trust failed, and a Scheme was 
prepared in 1846 by the Court of 
Chancery and was afterwards confirmed 
by the House of Lords, directing that 
the funds should be applied to Charity 
schools in England and Wales conducted 
on Church principles. The fund now 
amounted to something like £8,000 a 
year, and about 1, 300 schools were 
receiving assistance from it. This 
Scheme proposed to take away the 
portion given to Church Schoolsin Wales, 
about £900 a year, but it left untouched 
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‘the part given to Church Schools in 
England. He submitted there was no 
- Justice or reason in such a proposal. The 
percentage of the population attending 
‘Church schools in his diocese was quite 
as large as that in the dioceses of Can- 
-terbury or York; and it was, in his 
opinion, very hard to take away from 
those schools the assistance given to 
them by such a charity as this. He 
therefore moved the Motion which stood 
in his name. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of DevonsuiRe): 
I do not propose to offer any opposition 
to the Motion of the right rev. Prelate. 
It is unnecessary to go into the question 
of the principal object of this Scheme, or 
the arrangements that have been made 
for intermediate and higher education 
in Wales. The part of the Scheme to 
which the right rev. Prelate takes ex- 
ception is not an essential part of the 
Scheme itself, which is one for the 
establishment of an Examining Board 
for the whole of the schools under the 
Welsh Intermediate Act. The proposed 
application of the funds of Betton’s 
- Charity has, I believe, been repeatedly 
suggested with reference to schemes in 
England ; but, having regard to the 
very strong opposition to which such 
proposals have always given rise, that 
intention of diverting any part of these 
funds from the assistance of elementary 
education to other objects has either 
been entirely abandoned or, at all 
events, indefinitely postponed. For 
some reason or another, it was believed 
that the proposed application might 
meet with less opposition in Wales, 
especially as I believe it was intended, 
in connection with it, somewhat to 
increase the amount of the grant which 
would be applied to the benefit of Wales. 
As, however, this has not been the case, 
and as the opposition to the Scheme in 
Wales is quite as strong as that to which 
deference has been paid in connection 
with similar proposals in England, I do 
not propose to offer any opposition to 
the Motion of the right rev. Prelate. 
The Scheme has been drawn up by the 
Charity Commissioners in such a way as 
to enable those provisions to be omitted 
without invalidating the rest of the 
Scheme. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said he was 
sorry to have to say that Lord Roseber 


The Bishop of St. Asaph, 
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was unable to be present, and that Lord 
Playfair was ill. He had, therefore, 
been asked to say a few words with 
regard to the proposal of the right rev. 
Prelate. The proposal was rather a 
considerable one, as it asked their Lord- 
ships to reverse the decision arrived at— 
or, at all events, approved of—by the 
Education Department under two succes- 
sive Governments. He would also point 
out that the Scheme emanated from the 
Education Committees of the counties 
of Wales, which consisted of three 
persons chosen by each County Council 
and two persons nominated by the 
President of the Council. No doubt 
the right rev. Prelate had a perfect right 
to make the most he could of the decision 
arrived at in 1846, and he did not im- 
pugn the justice of the decision, although 
the fact that it was carried to the House 
of Lords showed that there was reason 
to doubt it. Admitting, however, the 
righteousness and authority of that 
decision, surely a good deal had hap- 
pened since; and he thought that the 
right rev. Prelate should have shown, 
not only that the decision of 1846-was 
right and just, but that the same decision 
ought to have been arrived at now—50 
years afterwards—in a totally different 
state of circumstances. In 1846 none 
of the circumstances affecting the present 
Scheme had been passed. In those days 
education, so far as it was assisted—to a 
very small extent—by the State, was 
merely elementary, and the change pro- 
posed in the application of these funds 
was necessary because of the changed 
circumstances of the case. There was 
a peculiarity in this case which the right 
rev. Prelate had not remarked—that 
this money was not originally ear-marked 
for the purposes of education, and it 
therefore came under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. But even supposing this 
money had been ear-marked, there was 
the high authority of the late Lord 
Selborne himself for saying that benefac- 
tions ear-marked for education would 
not be confined to one denomination 
unless the evidence in favour of such a 
restriction was absolutely clear ; and 
he did not quite understand how such 
evidence was forthcoming in the case of 
a fund not originally ear-marked at all 
for education. He would only say, in 
conclusion, that surely the best use that 
could be made of the funds—and there 
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was no reason to suppose that the{ 


founder would have objected to such 
an application of the money—was, in 
‘the circumstances of the case, to place 
them at the disposal of the large repre- 
sentative body, the formation of which 
the noble Duke had not yet given up, 
notwithstanding the strictures passed 
upon it by the right rev. Prelate; and 
that these funds should be applied to 
the purposes that would be most bene- 
ficial to the interests of the higher 
education of the people of Wales. 

*Tue BISHOP or LONDON desired 
to point out that there was something 
very real indeed to be brought forward 
in defence of what the right rev. Prelate 
had urged, and it was contained in the 
original will of the founder, who did not 
give all his money to one purpose, but 
divided it into three parts. Half was 
to be given for the redemption of cap- 
tives in Barbary, and the remaining half 
was to be divided between destitute per- 
sons in London and charity schools where 
teaching in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Church of England was given. 
That very distinctly ear-marked the kind 
of. education the founder would have 
wished to assist if he had known that 
that part of the fund set apart by him 
. for the redemption of slaves in Barbary 
would come back to be rearranged. It 
would have been a very natural thing 
for the founder to give this portion of 
the fund for the purposes of education, 
because he had already given a large sum 
for that purpose. It was clear that, had 
he had the disposal of it, he would have 
given it in connection with education in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England. He thought it 
would be a very great mistake to depart 
from what was indicated by the founder 
in his will. 

Lorp HERSCHELE said, that of 
course this Address would be adopted, 
the disposition of endowments of this 
kind being entirely in the hands of the 
Episcopate. Noble Lords on his side of 
the House had found that it was useless 
to protest or divide when, on previous 
occasions, they had been dealing with 
endowments. Where the person who 


created an endowment for an educa- 
tional purpose destined it for teaching 
in connection with the Church of Eng- 
land, a forcible argument was doubtless 
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supplied to the Members: of the Epis- 
copal Bench. But in the present case 
they were dealing with an endowment 
not created for any such purpose. The 
testator had not endowed Church of 
England schools in Wales with this 
money. It was true that he had en- 
dowed certain Church of England schools 
in London, but with that endowment 
there was no intention to interfere. 
The question was, what was the best 
course to take at the present day with 
regard to the money left for releasing 
slaves in Barbary. When the testator 
made his will the questions of secondary 
and technical education were not in his 
contemplation, it was true ; but the use 
to which he designed this money— 
namely, the release of slaves in Barbary 
—being out of date, and secondary edu- 
cation being an object now regarded as 
of very high importance, why should 
that House interfere with the conclusion 
arrived at by the Education Depart- 
ment, and by the joint Committee of the 
County Councils in Wales, that this 
money could be best used in the way 
provided by the scheme? If the money 
was allocated 50 years ago to certain 
schools in Wales there was no reason 
that he knew why that arrangement 
should be stereotyped. The case in 
favour of the scheme was very strong, 
but he recognised that it would be of 
no ayail to divide in its favour. 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER (the Mar- 
guess of Satisspury) : I think the noble 
and learned Lord always ignores on these 
occasions the fact that jurisdiction has 
been reserved to this House to deal with 
these schemes. The noble and learned 
Lord says that if Mr. Betton had des- 
tined this money for Church education 
he would recognise that to be a cogent 
argument, although I think I can re- 
member occasions when he has not been 
greatly influenced by arguments of that 
kind. But the fact is that, if a testator 
has left money for the support of the 
education of a special religious body, the 
general and equitable jurisdiction of the 
Houses of Parliament does not apply 
unless there has been some accidental 
default. I understand that in passing 
the Measures under which these schemes 
are framed we were willing to pass pro- 
visions of a somewhat stringent and 
doubtful character on the understanding 
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that we retained an equitable jurisdic- 
tion over their application, and that 
whenever that application did not coin- 
cide with the general policy which Par- 
liament had in view we should interfere 
to correct it. Now, I imagine the policy 
Parliament had in view was to maintain 
the status quo as between religious de- 
nominations. It did not wish to en- 
courage any aggressive claims by the 
Church of England upon money that 
belonged to the Dissenting or unsectarian 
body. On the other hand, it did not 
wish to encourage any spoliation of that 
which was destined for the Church of 
England. There are occasions when the 
words of the Endowed Schools Act do 
not provide entirely for the fulfilment of 
this policy, which Parliament had in 
view. In the case before us the money 
was assigned in 1846 by the authorities 
of that day to the support of Church re- 
ligious education. They may have been 
right or wrong, but 50 years make a 
good prescription. This plan having 
been laid down by the authorities of 
that day, it came within the principle 
of the Endowed Schools Act, if not 
actually within the words, and it seems 
to me that the House of Lords by sup- 


porting that plan would be exercising its 
jurisdiction in a manner in which it is 
right that that jurisdiction should be 


exercised. Nothing can be more in- 
jurious either to the cause of religious 
peace or of successful education than 
that the various religious bodies should 
conduct a predatory war into one an- 
other’s endowments. What we have to 
resist too often is the attempt on the 
part of that religious body which calls 
itself Unsectarian to take away the en- 
dowments of the Church of England ; 
but I am not desirous that the Church 
of England should take away endow- 
ments that are unsectarian. It appears to 
me that it would be well that there 
should be a proclamation of peace be- 
tween religious bodies, and that they 
should cease to dispute one another’s 
titles to endowments, so that they may 
set to work to do the business they have 
in hand. I think that is much more 
likely to foster religious peace and to 
favour the promotion of that education 
which the noble and learned Lord, in 
entire sympathy with the whole House, 
so earnestly supports, than anything 
‘ which shall keep alive the religious 


The Prime Minister. 


{LORDS} 
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conflicts by which the education of 
the people has been so frequently 
impeded. Therefore I think the 
Motion of the Right Reverend Pre- 
late is in itself wise, and it is in con- 
formity with the general principles and 
policy which this House has observed 
with respect to endowments of this kind. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !’’ ] 


Agreed to. Ordered that the said 
Address be presented to Her Majesty by 
the Lords with White Staves. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) presented a Bill to 
amend the laws relating to public health 
in Scotland. He said that if he took 
the less usual course of saying a few 
words in regard to the main purpose 
and scope of the Bill upon that occasion, 
he could, he thought, give good reasons 
for doing so. This Bill was one of those 
that had the honour of mention in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne, and 
it had been decided to present it in the 
first instance, in that House, in the hope 
that it might have the advantage of 
detailed consideration at an early period 
of the year. It was not so likely to 
have that advantage if it were to be in- 
troduced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. If anyone should think that it 
was a subject which could be more 
appropriately dealt with, in the first 
instance, in the other House, and one 
requiring more prolonged consideration 
in that House than in this, the answer 
would be that by bringing the 
Measure in at this early period of the 
Session in their Lordships’ House, they 
would be able to pass it through all its 
stages, having given it very full and 
practical consideration, and yet send it 
down to the other House soon after 
Easter, by which time it would probably 
only have reached the Committee stage, 
if introduced in that House. The noble 
Earl the late Prime Minister alluded to 
this Bill in his speech on the Address 
as being a very old friend. In that the 
noble Earl was mistaken. The Measure 
which he, doubtless, had in his mind was 
the Burgh Police and Health Act, 
which became law some years ago. The 
Bill which he now had the honour to 
present had only a very casual relation 
to that Act, and was a new Bill, The 
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principal Act dealing with public health 
matters in Scotland was passed so long 
ago as 1867. It had been amended upon 
five different occasions, in 1871, 1875, 
1882, 1890,and 1891. He did not wish 
to say a word in disparagement of that 
Act, for it was a Measure of great value, 
and the very fact that it had remained 
for nearly 30 years the principal Act in 
a matter of so much importance as 
public health proved how valuable it 
had been. But sanitary science had 
progressed very much during the last 30 
years. Public opinion also demanded 
more far-reaching provisions in regard 
to matters of public health than were 
demanded 30 years ago. The English 
Public Health Code had been amended 
two or three times in recent years, and 
Ireland also had had the benefit of an 
Amending and Consolidating Act. 
There was a matter peculiar to Scotland, 
which had created a very general demand, 
not only for an amendment, but for a 
consolidation of the Public Health 
Laws. The Local Government Act of 
1889 caused an almost complete revo- 
lution in the constitution of sanitary 
authorities in Scotland, and the phrase- 
ology which was appropriate before the 
passing of that Act was not now appro- 
priate. He thought he might say with- 
out fear of contradiction that a desire 
for a general revision of the Act of 1867, 
and for the consolidation of the various 
Measures relating to public health, was 
practically universal among all local 
authorities in Scotland. This Bill was 
then an Amending Bill, and it had 
been framed in almost every important 
respect upon provisions which existed in 
some Act of Parliament in force in 
some part of the United Kingdom. 
The plan of the Government did not 
end by amending the law. The Gov- 
ernment had also prepared a Measure 
for consolidating all the provisions of 
the Public Health Laws in Scotland, 
and it had been so prepared that it 
carried into effect all the provisions of 
this amending Bill; and the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to produce it 
as soon as they were able, judging by 
the kind of reception which their pro- 
posals in the amending Bill were likely 
to receive. The hope of the Govern- 


ment was that, ultimately, the Consoli- 
dation Bill might become law, so that 
their Lordships would have, within the | 
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four corners of a single Act, a code 
of Public Health Law for Scotland. 
One of the most important provisions of 
the Act of 1867 was contained in the 
16th Section, which provided for the 
definition of a large number of nuisances 
which had been known as statutory 
nuisances, or, in other words, nuisances 
defined by Act of Parliament in regard 
to which it was sufficient merely to 
prove that they existed to afford a prima 
facie case to deal with them, and to 
have them removed. But the definition 
had been found in practice to be very 
defective, because the nuisances con- 
sisted only of things which were said to 
be “injurious” to public health. The 
word “injurious” had been interpreted 
by the Law Courts to mean only things 
which were proved to be absolutely a 
means of injury to public health. The 
Bill proposed to add to this definition 
the word “dangerous,” so that matters 
might be dealt with which, if they had 
not actually caused injury, were of so 
serious a kind that they might reasonably 
be apprehended, if allowed to continue 
to exist, as likely to prove dangerous to 
health. Then the Bill proposed to go 
further in such matters as the protec- 
tion of the public health from danger in 
regard to the supplies of milk. At the 
present time, under Acts of Parliament 
in existence, milk which was contami- 
nated might be seized, but there was no 
power to go to the source of supply, more 
particularly if it lay beyond the district 
of the local authority in question, so that 
care might be taken that their supplies of 
milk from the contaminated place should 
not be sent for sale. The Government 
proposed to establish regulations under 
a series of bye-laws for regulating build- 
ings in districts under County Councils. 
At the present time, there were very 
stringent laws in regard to all burghs 
in Scotland as to the width of new 
streets, the height of buildings which 
might be erected, and the sanitary pro- 
visions for those buildings ; but those 
provisions did not exist in places where 
the burghal districts overlapped and 
passed into the counties, so that the re- 
sult of the present law was that build~ 
ings were put up under a county autho- 
rity, and when they had to be taken over 
by the burghal authority and made part 





of the town it was found that they were 
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improperly constructed, and great ex- 
pense was required to put them right. He 
thought that there was a general demand 
on the part of local authorities in Scot- 
land for power to regulate the erection 
of those buildings at an early stage, so 
that the difficulties he had indicated 
might not subsequently arise. The 
Public Health Act of 1867 provided cer- 
tain things, such as the provision of 
water supply and sewerage, for which 
land might be compulsorily taken. 
The Government proposed that, to a 
certain extent, those powers should be 
extended for some other purposes, for 
some of which the local authorities might 
at present purchase land by agreement. 
The provisions for putting that power 
into operation were carefully guarded. 
There would be a notice to owners, and 
thereafter a petition to the Secretary for 
Scotland, who would direct a local in- 
quiry, and after being satisfied with the 
result of it he might promote a Provi- 
sional Order in Parliament giving the 
local authority power to acquire land. 
It was hoped that this would be a valu- 
able privilege to the local authorities, 
because it would probably avoid the great 
expense in many cases of coming to 
Parliament for this purpose. There was 
a considerable code of sanitary public 
health law in the Burgh Police Act 
which was applicable only to burghs. It 
was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with that code, and the 
Bill which he now presented would not 
supersede the law of public health in 
burghs at the present time. In some 
respects, however, it would supplement 
it, but it would not take the place of it. 
Their Lordships would recognise that 
things might fairly be done within the 
bounds of a burgh which it would not 
be appropriate to extend to all rural dis- 
tricts. He would not ask their Lordships 
to read the Bill the second time for at 
least a fortnight, in order that those 
interested in its provisions might have 
an opportunity of seeing its provisions. 


Bill read 1* ; to be read 2* on Thurs- 
day, the 12th of March next.—[No. 13.] 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY: 
When shall we have the Bill in our 
hands? County Council authorities meet 
in Scotland next week, and it is desirable 
to consider the Bill in print before pro- 
ceeding further. 


Secretary for Scotland, 





*Lorpv BALFOUR: The Bill will be 
circulated on Thursday or Friday, and 
the Second Reading will be taken on 
Thursday, March 12. 

THe Marquess oF HUNTLY: I do 
not think there will be any opposition 
to the Bill, but I think there is hardly 
time to get the opinion of Scotland upon 
the Measure before that date. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: Not by Thursday, 
the 12th prox.? I think so for the 
Second Reading stage. 


House adjourned at Ten Minutes past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th February 1896. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

THE COMPTROLLER oF tHE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arruur Hu, 
Down, W.) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address .as followeth :— 


**T return you My sincere thanks for your 
loyal and dutiful Address and for your sympathy 
with Me and My dear Daughter Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Henry of Battenberg, in the 
loss which We have sustained by the death of 
My beloved Son-in-Law, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. 

‘* Your sincere participation in the general 
feeling of sorrow for Our heavy bereavement has 
afforded me much consolation.” 


PRIVATE BUSINESS, 


CORPORATION OF LONDON (METRO- 
POLITAN MARKET) BILL (BY ORDER). 

On the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill— 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
said, he did not wish to adopt any hos- 
tile attitude towards the Bill, although 
it touched a subject which affected pro- 
foundly the interest of his constituency. 
The object of the Bill was to deal with a 


ange tract of land. which -lies in the 
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centre of his constituency, which be- 
longed to the Corporation and which 
was at present used for a market. The 
Corporation acquired the land 45 years 
ago, when the district presented a very 
different appearance to what it did to- 
day. They built a large cattle market 
there, and now they knew the market 
was larger than was required. They 
therefore sought to sell some vacant land 
which had been preserved under the 
provisions set out in the Act. He de- 
sired to have an instruction to the 
Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not discuss an Instruction 
upon the Motion for the Second 
Reading. 

Bill read 2*, 


Mr. LOUGH said, he had put down 
an Instruction which would enable the 
Committee to appropriate the land for 
the purposes of an open space or recrea- 
tion-ground. He did not anticipate 
there would be any disposition on the 
part of the Corporation of London to 
take a hostile attitude towards the In- 
struction, but he desired to explain that 
the circumstances which had arisen since 
the market. was built made it almost 
absolutely essential for the life and 
health of the inhabitants of the district 
that this ground should be used as an 
open space. When the market was built 
there were fields around it, but now 
these had been built upon. Therefore, 
in order to enable the Committee to 
look into the matter, and if possible to 
allocate the vacant land as an open 
space, he begged to move :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to take into their consideration the suitability 
of the unoccupied ground in the neighbourhood 
of the Cattle Market for the purposes of an open 
space and recreation-ground, and if necessary to 
make such provision in the Bill as would en- 
able the same to be acquired for that purpose.” 


Stir REGINALD HANSON (City 
of London) said, the promoters of the 
Bill, who had always been supporters of 
the acquisition of open spaces, were 
perfectly willing to accept the Instruc- 
tion. It could not be expected that an 
Epping Forest could be established in 
Islington, but whatever the Corporation 
could do to meet the wishes'of the popu- 
lation there they would do with pleasure. 


‘Instruction agreed to. 


{25 Fesruary 1896} 
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On the motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill— 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, the Bill proposed to establish an 
infirmary in Waterford for the county 
and city of Waterford. At present 
there was no county or city infirmary 
there. There was what was called in 
Waterford the Old Leper Hospital. 
The charter dated as far back as the 
days of King John, and there were 
granted in perpetuity to the Mayor and 
Corporation certain lands and certain 
possessions in the city for the support of 
the hospital and for the relief of lepers 
and other diseased persons. Though 
the scourge of leprosy had ceased to 
exist, the hospital bore its old name. It 
was now proposed to utilise the present 
buildings and property for an infirmary. 
Hon. Members were on the present 
occasion at some disadvantage. He 
knew the lands in question, but he had 
no particular knowledge of the income 
derived from the property. He re- 
gretted that the promoters of the Bill 
had not given them some table showing 
what the income was, and also how the 
judicial rents, if they were judicial 
rents, bore with the valuation of the 
land. As to the provision of county 
hospitals for Ireland, he thought the 
Local Government Board might do a 
great deal towards meeting the want by 
utilising the hospitals now attached to 
the different Unions, which were, as a 
rule, well equipped. He knew some 
people would object to go to a Union 
hospital. He did not object to such 
people being provided for, but he ob- 
jected to the mode in which they were 
to be provided for. His chief objection 
was to the source from which it was 
proposed to get an income for this hos- 
pital. It was suggested that the Grand 
Jury should have power to levy a rate 
to the amount of £800 a year in the 
country and £400 a year in the city for 
the maintenance of the hospital. The 
Grand Juries were not representative, 
and to such a course he strongly ob- 
jected. As he had previously said, his 
main objection to the hospital was on 
account of the source from which it was 
to derive a considerable portion of its 
support. The Bill proposed that a cer- 
tain number..of Governors should be 
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nominated, and in addition to that a list of 
non-official Governors was to be ap- 
pointed, and they were to be elected for 
life with power to appoint their succes- 
sors. It was true that, so far as he 
knew of, these gentlemen were men of 
standing, but not one of them occupied 
anything like a representative position 
in the city. In this connection it was 
only fair to the promoters of the Bill 
that he should state that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the Mayor of 
Waterford stating that the Infirmary 
trustees had agreed to add four names 
to the non-official list, thus equalising 
the number of Catholics and non- 
Catholics, and that the Bishop of Water- 
ford and the Mayor thought that in 
those circumstances opposition to the 
Bill should be withdrawn. Doubtless 
the Bishop was of opinion that op- 
position should be withdrawn, and he 
should be glad if possible to accede to 
his Lordship’s wishes, but his con- 
stituents were opposed to the Bill ; they 
objected to any increase of powers being 
given to the Grand Juries, whose action 
was in reality a system of taxation 
without representation, and he was 
bound to act in that House for his con- 
stituency. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He at 
one time made what he regarded as a 
fair proposition to the promoters. He 
told them that if they chose to make 
the Bill a city Bill, and confine it to 
the city, he should have no objection to 
it, but the promoters did not see their 
way to adopt the suggestion and in- 
sisted that the county should supply a 
part of the funds for the maintenance of 
the hospital. A statement had been cir- 
culated that the two Boards of Guardians 
in his constituency had decided in favour 
of the Bill. That was not the fact. It 
was true that two resolutions in favour 
of the Bill were passed, but they were 
brought up merely on correspondence 
and without notice, and it was only 
recently that some of the Guardians 
waited upon him and said that, so far 
were the Boards from being in favour of 
the Measure, if a statement of the facts 
was placed before them the two resolu- 
tions referred to would be rescinded. 
The Waterford Board of Guardians, in 
fact, of which he was himself Chairman, 
had since unanimously rejected the pro- 
posal of the Bill. Another suggestion 


Mr. P. J. Power. 
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he made with a view to meet the pro- 
moters was that arrangements should be 
made by which certain powers in regard 
to the county rate should be transferred 
from the Grand Juries, entirely un- 
representative bodies, to the Boards of 
Guardians ; but this also did not meet 
with approval. To show the absurd and 
incompetent way in which these Grand 
Juries sometimes acted, he would men- 
tion that about eight years ago, when the 
Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore 
Railway Bill was brought before that 
House, the Grand Jury pledged the 
county rate to the extent of paying the 
shareholders 5 per cent. for 35 years. 

CotonEL WARING (Down, §&.) 
asked whether that passed the Present- 
ment Sessions. 

Mr. POWER replied that the hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen knew as well as 
anyone that the Presentment Sessions 
were not in any way representative. 
They did not reflect the views of the 
ratepayers. : 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Selfast, 8.) : 
Will the hon. Member say ‘‘ yes’’ or 
*‘no.’’? [Cries of ‘* Order !’’ } 

Mr. POWER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say that the Present- 
ment Sessions represent the views of the 
ratepayers ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Yes, I do. 
[ Nationalist laughter. | 

Mr. POWER said, that in that case 
he would mention two instances of their 
mode of action that came under his own 
knowledge. His late colleague in that 
House--Mr. J. D. Pyne—was one of 
the largest ratepayers in the County of 
Waterford, but owing to his political 
views he was never once solicited as an 
associated ratepayer to take part in the 
Sessions. The other instance related to 
himself. For years he was regularly 
summoned as an associated ratepayer 
to take part in the Presentment Ses- 
sions. In 1880 he was made a magis- 
trate, and then it was not necessary for 
him to be an associated ratepayer in 
order to take part in the Sessions. But 
in 1887 Lord Ashbourne removed his 
name from the roll of magistrates, and, 
though he still possessed the same quali- 
fications to serve on the Sessions, he had 
never since that day been asked to at- 
tend them. [Nationalist cheers.] He 
contended, therefore, that the Present- 
ment Sessions were not representative in 
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any way of the ratepayers, and were 
not entitled to speak or act for them. 
For the last 16 years they had been 
paying £14,000 a year for this county 
railway, Owing to the incapacity of the 
Grand Jury. In his own place he was 
paying 11}d. in the pound for the rail- 
way which he never used. This was 
a good specimen of the way in which 
these Grand Juries administered affairs. 
These Grand Jurors, who, by this Bill, 
they were going to give special powers 
to, had always prided themselves on 
standing aloof from the people. The 
Bill also made it impossible for the rate- 
payers, who were asked to contribute this 
£800 a year, to have the assistance of 
any but lay persons. He wanted the 
poor to be well nursed, and he wanted 
proper accommodation to be provided for 
them, but what he objected to was this 
system, which necessitated the asking of 
the ratepayers, through the Boards of 
Guardians, to support these hospitals. 
He certainly objected to conferring 
further powers on the Grand Jury, 
which had shown its incapacity in the 
past. With that object he would move 
the Motion standing in his name. 

Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, 
seconded the Motion. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) said, he sincerely hoped the opposi- 
tion to this Bill would not be pushed to 
the extreme, but if they did he hoped 
the House would give it a Second 
Reading with a decisive majority. The 
object of this Bill was to carry out the 
intention of the hon. Gentleman when 
he said he was anxious the poor should be 
properly nursed and that proper accom- 
modation should be provided for that 
purpose. The city of Waterford, with 
20,000 inhabitants, and the capital of a 
populouscommunity, was entirely without 
anything in the nature of an infirmary 
er county or city hospital. The absence 
of this accommodation necessarily 
entailed very great hardship and suffer- 
ing, especially on the poorer classes. 
In the city of Waterford there was an 
intense feeling in support of the Bill. 
There was, in Waterford, an old institu- 
tion called the Leper Hospital of 
St. Stephen, established in the reign of 
King John. It had a small fund, about 
£800 a year, but it had a magnificent 
building, capable of accommodating at 
least 100 patients. Owing, however, to 
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insufficient funds, they were not able to 
provide more than about 20 beds, or a 
resident physician, or a nursing staff. 
The object of this Bill was to convert 
this old Leper Hospital into a city and 
county Infirmary, and to utilise the 
building and also the funds so far as 
they would go. Complaint had been 
made of insufficient notice, but he would 
remind the House that in the Session of 
1895 he introduced this Bill as a public 
Bill, but he had to drop it because it 
was held by the authorities of the House 
that it must be introduced as a private 
Bill. He had now had to introduce it 
as a private Bill at a cost, if it was un- 
opposed, of some £400, and at a very 
much greater cost indeed if the opposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman went on. A 
public-spirited and benevolent gentle- 
man in Waterford had provided the 
money necessary to pay the fees of this 
House and of the other House, so as to 
enable the Bill to be introduced. There 
was practical unanimity in the city and 
county of Waterford in favour of the 
Bill. What was its backing? He did 
not suppose a private Bill was ever intro- 
duced which was so influentially and 
universally supported as this was. The 
petition was signed by the Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops, by all the Catholic 
parish priests and administrators, by 
the Protestant Dean and all the Pro- 
testant clergy of the city, by the Mayor 
of the city, the High Sheriff of the 
county, and the High Sheriff of the city. 
The Grand Jury of the county and of 
the city also, unanimously passed resolu- 
tions in its favour. One of the objec- 
tions originally taken to the Bill was 
that on the governing body of the new 
institution there was not a sufficient 
representation of Catholics as contrasted 
with Protestants. As the governing 
body stood in the Bill at the present 
moment there were 17 Catholics to 16 
Protestants, but the promoters had, in 
order to obviate this expensive and 
irritating opposition, agreed to insert 
four additional Catholic names to act on 
the governing body. The governing 
body was to be composed of ex officio and 
non-official members. The ex officio 


members were to be the present Master 
of the Leper Hospital, the Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops, the Incumbent of 
Parish Priest and 
the Catholic 


the 
of 


the Parish, 


administrator all 
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parishes, the Mayor, the High Sheriff, 
and the three Members for the city and 
county. The Grand Jury nominated a 
certain number in proportion to the 
amount which they contributed. The 
non-official members were to consist of 
the present Trustees of the Leper 
Hospital, thus bringing into this institu- 
tion this magnificent building and the 
£800 a year. That was a very fairly- 
constituted body. The second, and 
really the main objection of the hon. 
Gentleman was the fact that they were 
asking the Grand Jury to contribute 
something to the maintainance of this 
hospital. He did not yield to anyone in 
his opinion of the non-representative 
character of the Grand Jury system. 
All the Nationalist Members for Ireland 
were in favour of substituting for these 
Grand Juries representative bodies, such 
as County Councils in England, and 
when these County Councils were 
established, as they must be sooner or 
later, then all the functions and all the 
powers of the present Grand Juries 
would of course be handed over to them. 
But in the meantime what were they to 
do? They had no other body to go to, 
and he submitted it would be an absur- 
dity to suggest that they should go to the 
Boards of Guardians. There were county 
and city infirmaries all over Ireland, and 
there was absolutely no precedent in 
existence for a county and city infirmary 
maintained by the Guardians out of the 
Poor Rates. Poor Law Guardians had 
their own workhouse hospitals to support 
at the present moment, and if this 
power were to be given to them, and if, 
in addition to their own workhouse 
hospitals, they were to contribute to this 
new hospital, it would have still clinging 
to it the objection with which the poor 
people still regarded workhouse hospitals. 
As to the question of taxation without 
representation, he objected to that prin- 
ciple as much as anyone, and they only 
went to the Grand Juries because there 
was no other body to go to. They did 
not compel them to give a contribution, 
but they were empowered to levy a tax 
of £800 if they chose to do so, which 
would only amount to a halfpenny in 
the pound on the population of the 
county. He was pleading, in this 
matter, on behalf of the suffering and 
sick poor of the city and county of 
Waterford, and he regretted that this 
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opposition—which had developed at the 
last moment, which had already entailed 
considerable expense, and which would 
entail more if it went on—had been 
allowed to impede the progress of the 
Bill. Beyond the opposition shown 
there that day, and by the one Board of 
Guardians that had been mentioned, 
there had been no opposition whatever, 
and no petition lodged against the Bill, 
and the whole length and breadth of the 
opposition might be gathered from what 
had been stated by the hon. Gentleman. 
He hoped that the opposition would not 
be persevered in. If it was it must 
entail considerable expense and delay, 
and if, by any chance, it were successful, 
it would entail years, perhaps, of addi- 
tional suffering to the poor sick of the 
county of Waterford. In these circum- 
stances, he hoped the opposition would 
not be pressed, but if it was, he appealed 
to men of all creeds and parties in the 
House to carry the Bill by a decisive 
majority. , 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) expressed 
gratification at the fact that clergymen 
of both denominations were to be ex 
officio Trustees of the infirmary under 
this Bill, which was not the case in the 
County Cork Hospital, with which he 
had been connected for 10 years. He 
wished to point out, however, that only 
secular nurses were to be appointed. 

Mr. J. REDMOND : That is not so. 
The governing body of the institution, 
in which there will be a large majority 
of Catholics, has ample power to have 
either nuns or secular nurses, just as 
they choose. 

Dr. TANNER observed that the 
clause in the Bill said: ‘‘The existing 
system of employing only secularmatrons, 
nurses and probationers shall be con- 
tinued.”’ 

Mr. J. REDMOND : Read on. 

Dr. TANNER : ‘‘ But this provision 
may be annulled by resolution.’’ There 
had been, he believed, the same power 
in connection with the Cork South 
Infirmary, but although for years an 
agitation: had been carried on to get 
Protestant nursing sisters for Protestant 
patients, and Catholic nuns for nursing 
Catholic patients, it had never been done 
by the Trustees. The same remark also 
applied to the Infirmary for County 
Kerry and the Barrington Hospital in 
the. city of Limerick. --He certainly 
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distrusted the giving of so much power 
to the Grand Jury. His experience 
was, that the Grand Jury members of 
these institutions never attended the 
meetings of the Boards of Trustees 
except there was some job on. If the 
Bill was allowed to pass, he hoped that 
the various rules would be so modified 
as to give a proper preponderance in the 
government of the Institution to the 
people who were in a majority in the 
county and city of Waterford. 

-*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) did not wish to intervene 
between the House and any decision, but 
he believed it was usual, on an occasion 
such as this, for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to give his advice in matters of 
the kind. The rule which the House 
had generally followed, and he thought 
very wisely, had been to allow the 
Second Reading of Private Bills to go 
through unless any strikingly new prin- 
ciple happened to be enunciated therein, 
and in such cases the House must pause 
before it accepted the principle. He had 
listened most attentively to the Debate, 
and he confessed he saw nothing of a 
new principle in any of the proposals 
of the Bill. On the contrary, so far as 
he had been able to gather, the Bill only 
carried out, in the case of Waterford, 
that which already existed in the case of 
certain other counties and cities in 
Ireland. Certain objections had been 
taken to the Bill by the hon. Member 
who raised the opposition to it, but he 
thought they were all Committee objec- 
tions, and that the proper place -to deal 
with them would be in Committee, not 
upon the Second Reading. All hon. 
Members were agreed’ as to the desir- 
ability of the object of the Bill, and that 
being so, the only difference of opinion 
was as to the machinery. The questions 
with regard to the representation of 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, the 
employment of secular nurses, and the 
means by which the funds were to be 
obtained for placing the hospital in an 
efficient condition, he ventured to sub- 
mit, could all be fairly and _ properly 
dealt with in Committee, should the Bill 
be opposed ; or, if unopposed, would 
be considered by the authorities of the 
House in the proper place, but no case 
had been made out for making an excep- 
tion to, the ordinary rule, and, no new 
principle being promulgated, the _House 
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would do well to follow the rule it had 
invariably followed in former Parlia- 
ments—namely, to give the Bill a 
Second Reading, and send it Upstairs, 
in order that it might be dealt with 
there in the usual manner. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) con- 
troverted the assertion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Bill adopted no new 
principle, remarking that it extended 
and perpetuated the bad principle of 
allowing the Grand Jury to deal with 
funds, no portion of which it levied upon 
itself. In the case of the County 
Hospital in Cork, the Grand Jury con- 
tributed largely to the institution, and 
so did the City Corporation. Both the 


Improvement Bill. 


‘Cork Grand Jury and the Cork Corpora- 
‘tion ‘were largely represented on the 
‘governing body, but there were other 


representatives, including the Members 
of the county. He certainly thought 
they were justified in objecting to a non- 
representative body like the Grand Jury, 
which paid none of the taxation, 
monopolising the representation on the 
governing boards of institutions of this 
character. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 320 ; 
Noes, 57.—(Division List, No. 12.) 


LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That leave may be given to bring in a Bill 
for the reduction of the municipal franchise in 
the city of Londonderry, for the alteration and 
increase in the number of the municipal wards, 
and of the number of Aldermen and Councillors 
elected for the said city, for the extension of the 
municipal limits and improvement of the city, 
for the raising of further. moneys,. the issue of 
stock; and for other purposes.”—/(Dr. Far- 
quharson.) 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said, this Bill was concerned with a city 
which at the last census had a popula- 
tion of 33,000 people, but the promoters 
of the Bill wanted to extend the muni- 
cipal boundaries larger than those of 
Berlin. The Catholics formed the ma- 
jority, but under the circumstances they 
got no adequate representation. He 
hoped an end would be put to jerry- 
mandering. He asked the Members 
from Ulster on the other side of the 
House to take the opportunity that was 
presented by that Bill and the Belfast 
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Bill to remove what was a disgrace to 
Ulster. The Catholics of Derry and 
Belfast had no power in municipal 
affairs. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He trusted 
before the Second Reading of the two 
Bills they might be able to come to such 
an agreement as would prevent them 
washing their dirty linen in public. 
[‘‘Oh!’’] Let them see if they could 
not now remove this long-standing 
grievance. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, hon. Members would hardly 
gather from the remarks of the hon. 
Member the true state of the facts. 
They would hardly realise that the pro- 
posal as to extending of the boundaries 
had been withdrawn. He denied that 
there was any jerrymandering, and the 
system which the people had was one 
that best suited the district. They 
were certainly willing as to Belfast 
to consider any reasonable proposal, 
but he protested against any insinua- 
tions being made. 


Inspectors 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Thomas Lea and Mr. Dane. 


SEA FISHERIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Copy ordered— 


“Of Statistical Tables and Memorandum re- 
lating to the Sea Fisheries of the United King- 
dom, including Return of the quantity of fish 
carried by railway from each of the principal 

rts of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Seid, during each of the years from 1890 to 
1895, inclusive, in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 53, of Session 1895,.”—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 75.] 


DEATH DUTIES. 
Return ordered, showing— 


“1. The number of estates not exceeding 
£100, together with their net value, for the year 
1894-5 (as returned on page xxiii. of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue Report for 
1893-4) ; 

“2. The capital value of each description of 
property charged with Death Duties under each 
head of charge for England, Scotland, Ireland, 


Mr. Vesey Knox. 


{COMMONS} 
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and the United Kingdom for each of the five 
years ending 1894-5 (as returned on page xxii, 
of the Commissioners’ Report for 1893-4) ; 


“3. The total principal value of property 
situate out of the United Kingdom on which 
Death Duties were levied during the year 1894-5; 


“4, The total amount allowed(under Section 20 
of The Finance Act, 1894) as a deduction from 
Death Duties on property situate out of the 
United Kingdom, on account of payments of 
duty in British Possessions during the year 
1894-5 ; 


“5. The amount of duty levied on (1) small 
estates not exceeding £300 gross, and (2) small 
estates not exceeding £500 gross, during the 
year 1894-5."— (Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) (GRANTS REFUSED). 
Return ordered— 


“Of cases in which annual grants have been 
refused to schools in England and Wales, from 
the Ist day of January, 1871, to the 31st day of 
December, 1895, under Section 98 of The Public 
Elementary Education Act, 1870,’ in form set 
out.— (Mr. Field.) 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN, 
Account [presented 24th February] to 
be printed.—[No. 69.] 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 


Paper [presented 24th February] to be 
printed.-—[No 70.] 


LIGHTHOUSES ABROAD. 


Account [presented 24th February] to 
be printed.—[No. 71.] 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS (MONEY 
ORDERS AND TRANSMISSION OF 
WAGES). 

Accounts [presented 24th February] 

to be printed.—[No. 72.] 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Paper [presented 24th February] to be 
printed.—[ No. 73.] 


INSPECTORS OF MEAT. 


Return [presented 24th February] to 
be printed.—_{No. 74.] 
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NOTICES OF MOTION, 


FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) gave notice that this 
day four weeks Mr. Buxton (Tower 
Hamlets) would call attention to the fair 
wages Resolution and move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the whole question of the interpretation 
and administration of the fair wages Resolution 
by the different Government Departments.” 

_[“ Hear, hear !”] 


AGRICULTURE. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) gave 
notice that this day four weeks he would 
call attention to the agricultural situa- 


tion, and move a Resolution. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” 


MILITARY FORCES. 
Sir J. COLOMB (Yarmouth) gave 


notice that, on going into Committee 
on the Army Estimates, he would call 
attention to the necessity for the more 
complete adaptation of the existing mili- 
tary forces to the oversea requirements 
of the Empire, and move a Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


BRECON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether he is 
aware that the Brecon School Board 
have lately been educating their children 
in a public-house named the “ New Buck 
Inn ;” and, if this be so, whether he pro- 
poses to take any action in the matter ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
are not aware that the Brecon School 
Board are educating their children in 
the “New Buck Inn;” but inquiry is 
being made, and, if it is so, it will be 


stopped. 
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Board. 


ST. VINCENT, WEST INDIES. 
Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies—(1) whether he is aware that 
Mr. George Trafford, who is now over 
sixty years of age, has been for upwards 
of twenty-nine years Chief Justice of 
St. Vincent, West Indies ; (2) whether 
he is now entitled to his full pension; 
and, (3) whether he will make inquiry 
as to the general complaints made by 
suitors and by members of the Bar as to 
the necessity for relieving him from his 
position of responsibility ? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The reply to the two 
first paragraphs is in the affirmative. 
As to the third paragraph, as I have not 
received any complaints I do not see any 
necessity to make inquiries. 
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IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 

Mr. J. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
Government intend to introduce a Bill 
to reform and reorganise the Irish Lights 
Board ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuir, Croy- 
don): My right hon. Friend has asked 
me to answer this question. The answer 
is in the negative. 

Mr. FIELD asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the dissatisfac- 
tion that existed amongst all political 
parties respecting the administration of 
the Irish Lights Board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not 
aware of the dissatisfaction, but his 
impression was that it would tend to 
the good administration of the Irish 
Lights Board if, when that body co-opt, 
they would co-opt gentlemen who were 
more acquainted with the matters they 
had to deal with than the gentlemen 
co-opted were. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) in- 
quired if the right hon. Gentleman had 
no power to compel the Board to co-opt 
such gentlemen. 

Mr. RITCHIE was afraid he had no 
influence, but if any representation of 
his would be of any avail he would be 
glad to make it. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): Who 
has control over the Board ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: Only themselves, I. 
am afraid. 
Mr. FIELD : Do they themselves con- 
tribute the money which they spend ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not arise 
out of the question on the Paper ? 


Army 


ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he can state 
the amount of the original estimate for 
the repairs and reconstruction of the 
Royal Barracks in Dublin ; also the sum 
in excess of the original estimate that 
was ultimately expended ; the date of 
final payment, and the date of completion 
of the contract; and, whether it was 
deemed expedient to hold an inquiry into 
the matter ? 

THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wi.iams, Birmingham, 8.): No complete 
detailed estimate was made of the cost of 
reconstructing the Royal Barracks in 
Dublin. In order that the troops to be 
quartered in Dublin might be housed as 
quickly as possible in good sanitary 
quarters, it was considered by the local 
military authorities essential that the re- 
construction should be commenced with- 
out waiting for detailed plans and 
estimates, which would have caused 
delay. It was only as the old buildings 
were pulled to pieces, and the old drains 
explored, that the extent of the work 
necessary gradually became known, and 
the estimates furnished, while the work 
was in progress, were consequently tosome 
extent misleading. The reconstruction 
. was commenced in the spring of 1891, 
and the major portion of the barracks 
was occupied by the troops early in 1892. 
The bulk of the work was completed by 
the autumn of 1893 ; though the whole 
was not finished until the middle of 1895. 
The final payment to the contractor was 
made on the 4th July 1895. The whole 
case was made subject to careful investi- 
gation in the War Department, but it was 
not deemed necessary to hold any special 
inquiry. 

Mr. FIELD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House how much 
of the excess of the original estimate was 
paid ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I have 
already informed the hon. Member that 
no original estimate was made, 


{COMMONS} 
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WOOLWICH ARSENAL 


Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he is aware that 
Dr. William Anderson, the Director 
General of Ordnance Factories, is a 
shareholder, and his son, Mr. E, W. 
Anderson, a director, in the engineering 
firm of Easton, Anderson, and Goolden.; 
and, whether this firm supplies machinery 
for the use of the Arsenal at Woolwich ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: This 
matter has previously been raised in the 
House. The facts are that Dr. Ander- 
son, as soon as possible after his appoint- 
ment as Director General of Ordnance 
Factories, transferred the shares he held 
in the company in question, and 
ceased to have a pecuniary interest in its 
affairs. The company is what is known 
as a private limited company, and its 
shares do not come upon. the market; 
he, therefore, transfered them to a mem- 
ber of his family. Whether that member 
is a director in the company I do not 
think it necessary to inquire. In some 
instances machinery has been procured 
from the firm, but the orders have in- 
variably been given through the Contract 
Branch, over which Dr. Anderson has no 
control. 

Masor RASCH inquired if the hon. 
Gentleman was aware that as lately as 
last week Dr. Anderson was a share- 
holder in the company. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, Dr. 
Anderson became a shareholder through 
the death of his daughter, but as soon as 
he possibly could he made a_ second 
transfer, and in that way ceased to have 
a pecuniary interest in the company. 


ARMY REMOUNTS. 


Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
in view of the statement in the confi- 
dential Report on Mobilisation, 1st Bri- 
gade, Ist Division, Ist Army Corps, 
1895, that no cavalry regiment can 
avoid losing efficiency by the influx of 
registered horses which cannot work up 
to the bit or answer the leg, and to 
expect a regiment under such conditions 
to face good European cavalry would 
be to court disaster, will he explain 
what steps, by supplementing the 
stallions in the congested districts of 
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‘Ireland, or otherwise, the Government: 








Dock ° 


proposes to take to provide an efficient 
horse reserve 4 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
passage which the hon. Member has 
quoted occurs in a confidential Report, 
and relates to horses which have only 
been subjected to one week’s drill. The 
peace establishment of regiments is 
always below the full war strength ; and 
cavalry establishments must of necessity 
be made up by the addition of horses 
untrained to military work though 
broken to bit and bridle. The Secretary 
of State fails altogether to see how the 
measures proposed in the question would 
effect the object which the hon. Member 
apparently has in view. 

Masor RASCH asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman was not aware that the 
stallions in the congested districts of 
Ireland were absolutely useless ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS $said, 
that entire horses were not under the 
control of the War Department. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT (IRELAND). 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) has 
it come to his knowledge that an evicted 
tenant, named Pat M‘Quade, of Gola, 
county Monaghan, was recently served 
with a summons requiring his attend- 
ance in Dublin to answer a charge of 
trespass, and that, failing to attend in 
Dublin for want of means, was arrested 
and imprisoned, and that his wife and 
six children have thereby been reduced 
to a state of destitution, necessitating 
their removal to the workhouse ; and (2) 
will he inquire why this case was not 
tried at Petty Sessions instead of in 
Dublin ? 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp BatFovur, 
Leeds, Central): It appears to be a fact 
that the person named in the question 
has been recently committed to Dundalk 
prison for contempt under an Order of 
the Court of Chancery. The responsi- 
bility for the proceedings in such cases 
rests altogether with that Court, and 
the Executive have no power to interfere 
in any way. Regarding the allegation 
at the end of the first paragraph, I am 
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have not been removed to the work- 
house and that, so far as the police are 
aware, they are not reduced to a state 
of destitution. 

Mr. MACALEESE: Has the Chief 
Secretary any objection to give the name 
of the Judge guilty of this extraordinary 
conduct; and will the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduce a Bill to limit the power 
of Judges in such a matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
it was Mr. Justice Boyd. The Govern- 
ment are not prepared to introduce a 
Bill. 


POISONING CASE. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether, on the 25th 
December last, a death was reported to 
Dr. Gordon Hogg, the Coroner for West 
Middlesex, by a medical practitioner, as 
a probable case of poisoning by an 
opiate ; and, whether he would ascertain 
on what grounds the Coroner had based 
the opinion expressed that the medical 
practitioner was worthy of censure for 
administering sulphonal in 25 - grain 
doses ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuirte Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I have been in communica- 
tion with the Coroner referred to, who 
informs me that he did not express the 
opinion attributed to him in the ques- 
tion. The doctor was censured by the 
jury, through their foreman, for pre- 
scribing in the case without due 
examination. 


DOCK WORKS. 

Mr. J. AIRD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if the Govern- 
ment are prepared to consider the 
desirability of giving a grant or yearly 
subsidy to encourage the construction of 
new dock works, including graving 
docks, by dock companies or harbour 
authorities, these works being arranged 
to meet Admiralty requirements, and 
when needed to be at the disposal of the 
Government ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I have 


arranged to receive a deputation in a 





informed that the family of M‘Quade 
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few days in connection with a scheme 
put forward by a local authority in the 
North, when I shall be prepared to 
listen attentively to what may be urged 
on behalf of any proposal of the kind 
referred to by the hon. Member, but I 
must not be understood to hold out 
hopes that anything will be done. 


Lisgar Estate, 


RETIRED SOLDIERS AND SATLORS. 


CotoneL C. W. MURRAY (Bath) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he can state what 
measures are being taken, or are pro- 
posed to be taken, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat in 1894 and 1895 on 
the Employment of Retired Soldiers and 
Sailors. 

*ToE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Committee 
made a_ series of recommendations 
affecting a number of departments, and 
they have been carefully examined with 
a view to giving effect to them as far 
as circumstances permit. I hope to 
be in a position to make a statement 
with regard to them upon the Estimates. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if English and 
Scotch school teachers are paid more in 
salary than [Irish national school 
teachers ; and, if so, will he explain the 
reason of this difference ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
average receipts of teachers are higher 
in England, but the system is so 
different in the two countries as to make 
a profitable comparison between salaries 
difficult. To fully explain the reasons of 
this difference would involve a disserta- 
tion on the educational systems and 
social conditions of the different parts 
of the country, which cannot be given 
within the limits of an answer to a 
question ; but I may point out that in 
England and Scotland a large part of 
the remuneration of teachers is derived 
_ from local sources, while in Ireland that 
remuneration is almost entirely from 
Imperial money. 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. DALY: Will the right hon, 
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Gentleman say whether the Irish 
teachers perform their duties as satis- 
factorily as English and Scotch teachers? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That question does 
not arise out of that on the Paper. 


BRONZE COIN. 

Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the future coining of bronze 
coins, an alteration could be made in the 
obverse (or Queen’s head) side of the 
farthing, so as to make the same unlike 
the obverse side of the half-sovereign, 
and thus prevent the mistakes and fraud 
alleged to have arisen from the present 
similarity in appearance of the obverse 
sides of the two coins ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micaagt Hicks 
Beack, Bristol, W.): No, Sir, I do not 
think that this can be done. The present 
design of the farthing was arrived at last 
year after full consideration. It was 
decided that the effigy of the Queen on 
all denominations of the coinage of this 
country should be of the same design. 
On the reverse of the coin the word 
“ Farthing” is stamped in clear letters, 
and the edge is plain instead of milled, 
so that there is’ an obvious difference 
between the farthing and the _half- 
sovereign, The danger of fraud exists 
only when the farthing is quite new, and 
I will consider whether it is possible to 
alter the colour in some way so as to 
reduce the resemblance. 


LISGAR ESTATE, COUNTY CAVAN., 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the Lisgar estate, near Bailieboro’, county 
Cavan—(1l) whether he is aware that, 
for the last half century, the rents 
which the tenants have been compelled 
to pay have been forwarded to Captain 
Holford, of London, who has a mortgage 
on the estate; (2) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inability of 
the tenants on this estate to pay their 
rents this year; (3) whether extreme 
pressure has been put upon the tenants 
to recover last year’s rents and arrears 
which they have no means to pay; 
(4) whether these tenants are now 





‘trst Lord of the Admiralty. 
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threatened with eviction; and, (5) 
whether he will devise some plan for 
their relief and to prevent the eviction 
of all the tenants on this estate? 

Mr GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts appear to be as stated in the first 
paragraph. No representations have 
been made to me on the subject of the 
statement in the second paragraph, 
though I understand that about four- 
fifths of the tenants have paid a year’s 
rent since November last. No extreme 
pressure has been brought to bear on the 
tenants, so far as I can gather, nor are 
the police aware that any evictions are 
contemplated on this property. As to 
the concluding paragraph, the hon. 
Member is aware that the Executive 
cannot interfere with the execution of 
decrees or judgments of competent 
Courts. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, COUNTY 
DOWN. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, S§.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the dangerous state of 
the pier and harbour works at Newcastle, 
county Down, which he was good enough 
to inspect during the Recess, whether, 
considering the railway accommodation 
already existing there, the desirability 
for a harbour of safety in that district of 
the coast, and the necessities of the poor 
fishermen of Newcastle and vicinity, he 
can now say what the Government intend 
to do in the matter ? 

Tut SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The matter is now under consideration 
by both the Irish Office and the Treasury. 
Tam not yet in a position to announce 
the Government's decision, though I hope 
to be able to do so shortly, 


RAILWAY AND CANALS REGULATION 
ACT, 1873. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : On 

behalf of the hon. Member for North 


Westmeath (Mr. J. Turre), I beg to ask’ 


the President of the Board of Trade, to 
what extent can his Department enforce 
the provisions of Section 17 of the Rail- 
ways and Canals Regulation Act of 1873 
relating to the maintenance of canals by 
railway companies; and, if no power 
exists, will he introduce a Bill which 
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would enable the Board of Trade to im- 
pose penalties for its contravention, or 
secure facilities for the passing of such a 
Measure if brought forward by a private 
Member ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: To parties aggrieved 
the proper means of obtaining redress is 
to make an application to the Railway 
Commissioners. I am not prepared to 
introduce legislation on the subject. 


CANALS. 

Captain DONELAN: On behalf of 
Mr. J. Turre, I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether 
from time to time his Department has 
received reports of the general unsatis- 
factory management of railway-owned 
canals, and of the persistent neglect of 
certain companies to maintain in a 
proper navigable condition the canals in 
their possession, as required by Section 
17 of the Railways and Canals Regula- 
tion Act of 1873; and, whether, having 
regard to the great public utility of those 
undertakings as a cheap means of transit 
for agricultural produce and certain 
classes of goods, he can see his way to 
recommend the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into and report on 
the best means of improving and deve- 
loping the canal systems of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have not recently received specific com- 
plaints of the management of railway- 
owned canals. I am not prepared, as at 
present advised, to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider means of improving the canal 
systems of the United Kingdom. 


BUTTER. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether the word 
“butter,” being defined in the Mar- 
garine Act, 1887, is, in the view of the 
Board of Agriculture, a false trade 
description within the meaning of The 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, when 
applied to butter adulterated with 
margarine; aad, why is it that a 
Customs entry being under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1891, a trade 
description, the Board of Agriculture do 
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adulterated butter at the port of entry 
under the powers given to them by the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, and 
the Customs Consolidated Act, 1876, 
Section 42% 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tuze BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
application of the word “butter” in 
relation to butter adulterated with mar- 
garine, either in the Customs entry or 
otherwise, would be the application of a 
false trade description within the mean- 
ing of the Merchandise Marks Acts, and 
if, upon the arrival and examination of 
goods, the officer of Customs was satisfied 
that there had been an infringement of 
the law in this respect, it would be com- 
petent for him to detain them, with a 
view to proceedings being taken for their 
forfeiture, if the circumstances justified 
it. The difficulty in the way of the 
adoption of this course, however, lies in 
the fact that until an analysis of the 
butter has been made, it is impossible to 
say that it is adulterated, and goods of 
a perishable character could not well be 
detained in the absence of special infor- 
mation as to the existence of adultera- 
tion. The suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber will doubtless, however, receive the 
consideration of the Select Committee 
which has now been re-appointed. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City) asked whether butter taken for 
analysis and found to be adulterated was 
confiscated under the powers of the Cus- 
toms Act? 

*Mr. LONG said, it was impossible to 
seize adulterated butter because, in the 
opinion of his legal advisers, there was 
no fraud on the part of the consignees, 
with whom they alone were able to deal. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY asked whether 
any steps were taken by the Depart- 
ment to trace adulterated butter from 
the merchant to the retailer ? 

*Mr. LONG replied that that was the 
duty of the local authorities, to whom 
the Department communicated the fact 
that adulterated butter was in circula- 
tion, and left them to deal with the 
retailers. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the statement in relation 
to the samples of foreign butters taken 
by the officers of Customs at certain 
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ports of entry to the effect that 713 
samples have been sent to the Govern- 
ment Analyst, who has reported 98 of 
them contain substances foreign to 
butter ; that 70 samples represented im- 
portations from Germany, of which 27 
were found questionable ; and 159 from 
Holland, of which 56 were found ques- 
tionable ; what power does the Board of 
Agriculture possess in dealing with these 
adulterated substances; and have any 
prosecutions or confiscation of these 
commodities occurred ; and, if not, what 
steps do the Board intend to take ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: It is at the 
instance of the Board of Agriculture that 
samples of foreign butter are now being 
taken by the officers of Customs, and I 
am, therefore, officially cognisant of the 
facts to which the hon. Member refers. 
The Board are empowere@ to prosecute 
offenders under the Merchandise Marks 
Acts in cases relating to agricultural 
produce ; but I am advised that in none 
of the cases in which on analysis there 
has been reason to believe that the goods 
contained an admixture of margarine 
were the circumstances such as to justify 
the prosecution of the importer or con- 
signee by the Board, or the detention 
and forfeiture of the goods by the officers 
of Customs. We propose to continue to 
sample and analyse the goods, and to 
bring the facts under the notice of the 
importers and the local authorities, so 
as to prevent, if possible, any infringe- 
ment of the Margarine Act ; and in the 
meantime the whole subject will receive 
the attention of the Select Committee 
now sitting. 


DERADDA POST OFFICE (IRELAND). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, in accordance with 
the memorial received from the in- 
habitants of Ballinamore District, South 
Leitrim, he will appoint Michael Fee as 
sub-postmaster in Deradda, and thus 
remedy the public inconvenience which 
has been occasioned owing to no per- 
manent appointment of sub-postmaster 
being made in that locality ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The letters for 
Deradda are few in number, and a con- 
siderable loss is already incurred in send- 
ing out the letters to that place. The 
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additional cost of providing a post office 
at Deradda would not be warranted, and 
the Postmaster General had no alterna- 
tive but to refuse the memorial referred 
to by the hon. Member. 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War how many gentlemen 
cadets who have passed through the 
Royal Military Academy are waiting for 
commissions; and could he state how 
long they have been waiting for com- 
missions 4 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Thirty-seven gen- 

tleman cadets have been waiting com- 
missions in the Royal Artillery and nine 
in the Royal Engineers since the 21st 
December last. All will be gazetted to 
commissions by the 21st March. 


INCOME TAX. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he will consider the 
hardship to farming owners or occupiers 
who have made no income of being com- 
pelled by distraint to pay the amount at 
which they are assessed for Income Tax 
under Schedules A and B, and of being 
left to recover it, if possible, and after 
considerable delay, on appeal ; and whe- 
ther any method can be devised by which 
such exactions can be postponed till it is 
— whether the amount is really 
due ? 
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and B on that property, he will not be 
required to produce any accounts except 
the farming accounts for the land in 
question. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he 
can state how many tenants who had 
their rent fixed under the Land Act, 
1881, were entitled after the 29th 
September and lst November last to 
apply again to have a fair rent fixed ; 
(2) how many applications to fix fair 
rents for a second statutory term have 
actually been lodged up to the present, 
either in the Land Commission or the 
County Court ; (3) whether any of such 
applications have been heard; and (4) 
whether the hearing of any of them has 
been delayed by the Land Commission, 
pursuant to Judge Bewley’s undertaking 
that the result of such applications would 
await the passing of the proposed Land 
Bill? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In an- 
swer to the first question I have to say 
that 36,000 applications to have fair 
rents fixed were recorded as having been 
made to the Court on the first occasion 
upon which it sat after the passing of 
the Land Act of 1881, and the tenant 
who had his fair rent fixed in any such 
application would be now entitled to 
apply again to have his fair rent fixed 
for a second statutory term. In a con- 





siderable number of these applications 


| the originating notices were subsequently 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rne EX-|either withdrawn, struck out, or dis- 
CHEQUER : It is usual to allow pay-| missed, and ina large number the tenants 
ment of Income Tax under Schedules A | subsequently purchased their holdings ; 


and B by owner-occupiers, and under 
Schedule B by occupiers, of agricultural 
lands to stand over, where the parties at 
the time of the collection are able to 
produce accounts showing primd facie 


that a loss has been incurred. The | 


liability to the tax cannot, of course, be 
discharged except by the District Com- 
missioners after examination of the 
accounts. But I may add that I have 


recently looked into this matter with the 
desire to facilitate repayment as much as 
possible ; and the surveyors are now 
instructed that, when the claim for re- 
mission by an owner farming his own 
land is confined to the tax paid under A 


‘the Land Commission are, therefore, 
|unable to state in how many of the 
| 36,000 cases the tenants would now be 
|in a position to apply again to have fair 


rents fixed. (2) The total number of 
applications which have been made to 


| the Court to fix fair rents for a second 


statutory term, inclusive of cases trans- 
ferred from Civil Bill Courts, is 245. 
(3) The Commissioners understand that 
some applications to fix fair rents for a 
second statutory term have been heard 
by some of the County Court Judges to 
whose Courts the applications were made, 
but up to the present date the decision 
in only one such case has been notified’ 
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to the Land Commission. In the Land|was improved last year, and the Post- 


Commission Court only three of such 
cases have been disposed of to date, the 
applications having been struck out, the 
tenants not being at present entitled to 
apply to the Court. (4) The Land Com- 
mission has not yet sent down for hear- 
ing any of such applications to the 
Sub-Commissions which are at present 
employed in disposing of fair-rent applica- 
tions for a first statutory term. No 
undertaking, but only an expression of 
opinion, was given by Mr. Justice Bewley 
in the matter. 


CLANRICARDE ESTATE. 

Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can state 
the number and cost of extra police in 
the Woodford district in connection with 
the Clanricarde estate, also the number 
and valuation of the evicted farms now 
unoccupied in said district ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of extra police employed in the 
Woodford Constabulary District in con- 
nection with the Clanricarde estate is 
14, and their annual cost is, approxi- 
mately, £965, one-half of which is 
charged to the county at large. There 
are 32 evicted farms at present unlet on 
the Clanricarde estate in the same 
district, and of these nine are used or 
worked by the landlord. The total 
valuation of these 32 farms is £293 6s., 
and of the nine farms used by the land- 


lord £114 12s. 


SLIGO POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH (Lei- 
trim, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is proposed 
to erect a new post office in Sligo; whe- 
ther he is aware that the accommodation 
in the present post office premises is such 
as to inconvenience the public and en- 
danger the health of the officials ; and, 
whether he will give instructions to have 
the proposed new arrangements com- 
pleted as soon as possible ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is proposed to 
erect a new post office at Sligo, and 
offers of sites for that purpose are now 
under consideration. The present oftice 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 





master General is not aware that the 
conditions are now such as to incon- 
venience the public and endanger the 
health of the officials. The arrangements 
for obtaining a new office will be pressed 
forward. 


CORK TELEGRAPH STAFF. 

Mr. J. F. X.O’BRIEN (Cork) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General—(1) 
whether he is aware that a revision of 
the Cork telegraph staff was sanctioned 
on or about the 16th July, 1895, 
whereby the number of superior appoint- 
ments was increased from six to ten, but 
that the promotions consequent upon 
that revision have not yet been made ; 
(2) whether there are thoroughly com- 
petent officers at Cork actually perform- 
ing the duties, and who were nominated 
in August last to fill the vacancies ; (3) 
whether, since on the 9th January lasta 
memorial drawing attention to the delay 
in giving effect to the revision was pre- 
sented by the staff, the Postmaster 
General will now direct that the re- 
vision be put into force without further 
delay ; and, (4) whether the salaries 
applicable to the various appointments 
will be given to the officers selected for 
promotion as from the date on which the 
revision was sanctioned ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is the case that 
in the course of last summer four superior 
appointments were added to the Cork 
establishment, and that these appoint- 
ments have not yet been filled, It is 
also the case that a memorial to the 
effect stated by the hon. Member hes 
been received. The delay arises from the 
serious doubt which the Department 
entertains whether any member of the 
class below was qualified for the office 
of Assistant Superintendent, or whether 
it might not be necessary to introduce 
into that office some officer from outside. 
Pending further inquiry into this matter, 
the Postmaster General hopes to make 
the other three promotions shortly. As 
regards the last paragraph in the Ques- 
tion, the usual rule is that the salary 
applicable to an appointment is given 
from the date of appointment, and there 
is no reason to suppose that in this case 
this course will be departed from, 
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VACCINATION. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of George Schuff, of King’s Congle- 
ton, Warwickshire, upon whom an order 
to have his child vaccinated was made 
on 30th December by the Alcester 
Magistrates ; whether he is aware that 
the parents had previously had a certifi- 
cate from the public vaccinator that the 
child was unfit for vaccination owing to 
skin disease, and that the child was 
shown in court to be still suffering from 
skin disease; whether the magistrates 
acted legally in declining to accept this 
as a reasonable excuse, or to adjourn the 
case on the request of the parents till 
another certificate could be produced, 
and whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into the matter ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
If the case to which the hon, Member 
refers is that of George Shuck, of King’s 
Coughton, I am informed that no evi- 
dence was given, at the hearing of the 
case, of any certificate of unfitness 
having been obtained from the public 
vaccinator, and that no request was 
made by the parents for an adjourn- 
ment. I am not aware of the condition 
of the child at the time of the hearing, 
but am informed that the magistrates 
told the parents that if it were unfit for 
vaccination at the next public examina- 
tion the medical officer could give a post- 
ponement certificate. The vaccination 
officer states that no such certificate has 
ever heen sent him in this case. 


DISTRICT REGISTRIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, whether 
he is aware that in England there are 
83 district registries where writs of sum- 
mons can be issued, and that in Ireland 
such writs can only be issued in Dublin; 
and, whether, considering the very large 
number of writs of summons issued in 
respect of parties living in the city of 
Belfast and the adjoining counties, and 
having regard to the convenience of 
suitors and the speedy service frequently 
required in such cases, he will consider 
the desirability of having a district 
registry for the purpose established in 
Belfast ? 
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| Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): I believe the number of 
district registries in England is correctly 
| stated in the Question ; but, without fresh 
| legislation—for which I am not aware 
'there is any pressing necessity—district 
registries cannot be established in Ire- 


land. 


Licence. 


BUTTEVANT BARRACKS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 


_beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 


|for War, whether the complaints made 


| about the want of proper married quarters 





|in Buttevant Barracks will be attended 
'to; and, if so, what is intended to be 
| done ; and, whether the families of 
soldiers are now living there in misap- 
propriated barrack rooms ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The erection of 
|24 married quarters in Buttevant Bar- 
'racks is about to be commenced, which 
will meet the requirements. Of 30 
soldiers’ families now at Buttevant, 12 
are provided for in married quarters, 12 
are on the lodging list, and six are in 
separate rooms set apart for their ac- 
commodation without inconvenience to 
other services. 

Dr. TANNER: How soon will the 
proposed works be commenced ? 
| Mr. BRODRICK: Very shortly, 
‘but I cannot tell the hon. Gentleman 
exactly. 





CONVICTS ON LICENCE. 


| Mr. E.-H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg toask the Secretary 
| of State for the Home Department, what 
is the aggregate number of released 
‘convicts under licence, and persons under 
| police supervision in the Metropolitan 
Police District ; how many of them are 
required to make their monthly report 
personally ; how many are permitted to 
report themselves by letter ; and, of the 
former class, what number (if any) are 
required to report themselves elsewhere 
than at a police station ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The aggregate number of convicts at 
large on licence in the Metropolitan 
Police District is 613. Twenty of these 
are permitted to report themselves by 
letter, nine have been relieved altogether 
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from the obligation to report, the re-] Mr. HANBURY: The particular 
mainder is composed of 538 males/error for which Townsend was removed 
who are required to report them-/ from the Registered Letter Division was 
selves in person, and 46 females whoa very serious one, and as it was in con- 
are required to notify personally any tinuation of a long series of errors it 
change of residence. Of those who are became necessary to remove him from 
required to report personally, none are | registered letter duties. He thus lost a 
required to report elsewhere than at a special allowance of 5s. a week or £13 a 
police-station. I may say with reference | year which the performance of these 
to these figures that the power to remit | duties carries. The difference between 
the obligation to report rests with the | £13 and £30, the amount mentioned by 
Secretary of State, and that individual | the hon. Member, was made up of extra 
cases are carefully considered in the|pay for extra duty in dealing with 
Home Office, which is in communication | registered letters on alternate Sundays : 








with the police in regard to them. 


REDUCING ee C STRENGTH OF | 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, | 
W.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, (1) whether, some months | 
ago, it came to the knowledge of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners that a 
wine merchant of O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, was found to have reduced the 
alcoholic strength of wines in bond 
before clearing for duty, and by this 
means succeeded in releasing the wines | 
at the rate of 1s. a gallon duty, instead 
of at the rate of 2s. 6d. a gallon; (2) 
on how many occasions was this fraud 
perpetrated upon the Revenue ; (3) what 
was the fine for each case ; and, (4) what 
was the amount of the fine imposed by 
the Revenue Commissioners 4 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to the first 
paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
Revenue authorities cannot state on how 
many occasions this offence was com- 
mitted. A fine of £300 was imposed by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 





| 

POST OFFICE PUNISHMENT, 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT Giliegion,| 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster Gene- 
ral has received from First Class Sorter 
A. A. Townsend an appeal, and was) 
Townsend punished by removal from the 
Registered Letter Division of the 
General Post Office, entailing a loss of 
£30 a year, owing to his failing to 
observe an error committed by another 
officer ; and will the Postmaster General 
give his favourable consideration of this 





apparently severe punishment ? 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


| and although Townsend can no longer 
be emploved to deal with registered 
‘letters, it is being considered whether 


| | Sunday extra duty cannot be given him 
in connection with ordinary letters. 


SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 
Si BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if any steps have yet 
been taken to appoint a successor to Mr. 


| Rigby, who has recently vacated the 


appointment of superintendent of the 
Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield ; 
and whether there is any difficulty in 
finding a properly qualified naval or 
military officer for this post ; and, if not, 
whether it is the intention of the War 
Office to appoint a naval or military 
officer to succeed Mr. Rigby ? 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS : The 
question of the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the late superintendent at 


| Enfield has been the subject of careful 


inquiry and consideration, and a decision 
will very shortly be arrived at. No 
|difficulty is anticipated in finding a 
competent person to fill the appoint- 
ment who has had the necessary ex- 
perience in the management and control 
of a great manufacturing undertaking, 
but he may or may not be a military or 
naval officer. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the ‘Secretary for Scotland has made 
arrangements to secure for the teachers 
of Scotland all advantages in the way of 
pension which may be granted to the 
teachers of England ? 
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*TueE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuaRLES Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Secretary 
for Scotland has arranged that additional 
advantages in the way of pension which 
have been granted to teachers in Eng- 
land, should be secured for teachers in 
Scotland, and he will take care that in 
regard to any future advantages, the 
interests of Scotland shall not be over- 
looked. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Bas- 
ingstoke) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether, 
in the event of the parish meetings not 
being held on 9th March, as fixed by the 
Local Government Board, nor on the 
seven days before or after 25th March, 
as fixed by the Act of 1894, any penalty 
would be incurred ; and, if so, from whom 
that penalty would be recoverable ; and, 
if from any cause the parish meeting 
were not held on 9th March, would the 
present Council continue in office for 
another year ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): If the 
chairman of the parish council neglects 
or refuses to convene a parish meeting 
for the election of parish councillors he 
is liable to a fine not exceeding £100. 
If the chairman, from illness or other 
sufficient cause, is unable to discharge the 
duty, or if there is no chairman, the 
meeting is to be convened by the clerk to 
the parish council, or if there is no such 
clerk, by the overseers of the parish. 
There is no express provision as to a 
penalty if there is a failure to convene 
the annual assembly of the parish meet- 
ing. It appears to me that, if no meet- 
ing for the election is held, and there is 
consequently an entire failure to elect 
parish councillors, the present councillors 
will go out of office on 15th April, but 
the County Council may order a new 
election. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) asked the right hon. Gentleman if 
the fine of £100 was provided for by a 
clause in the Parish Council Act or by 
an order of the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I cannot speak with 
certainty, but I think it was by an order 
of the Local Government Board. 


{25 Fepruary 1896} 
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MILITARY BOOTS. 

Captain H. M. JESSEL (St. Pancras, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether, in view of 
the adverse reports of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught after the New Forest 
Manceuvres, 1895, and of Lord Ralph 
Kerr after the Curragh Manceuvres, 
1895, on the ankle boot at present in 
use in the Army, it is intended to pro- 
vide a different boot for the troops ; and, 
how long a time would elapse before a 
new pattern is issued 4 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Various 
experimental patterns of boots have, for 
several months past, been under practical 
trial ; but until some pattern has stood 
a thorough and conclusive test it would 
be premature to adopt it for the troops. 
No undue delay will occur in the selec- 
tion of a new pattern. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer what is the rate of 
interest now paid over the portion of the 
National Debt due to the Bank of 
England ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER: In pursuance of the Bank 
Act, 1892, the rate of interest payable 
on this debt was fixed at the same rate 
as on Consols until 1903. 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether it is the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill to prevent | 
the deportation of paupers from England 
to Ireland ; and, whether any similar de- 
portation is exercised regarding aliens 
who have become pauperised after long 
residence in England 4 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Aliens becoming 
chargeable to the rates in England are 
not removable to the country of their 
birth. In the case of Irish persons who 
become chargeable in England, they are 
not removable to Ireland, if they have 
acquired a settlement or the status of 
irremovability in England. The law 
of removal from England to Ireland is 
receiving my consideration, but I cannot 
at present undertake to propose legisla- 
tion on the subject during the present 
Session, 
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Mr. FIELD asked the right hon. 


Gentleman whether he was acquainted 
with the case which occurred very 
recently, in which a Frenchwoman who 
had never spent any time in Ireland—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must give notice of that 
question. 

Dr. TANNER asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman could say what the status of 
irremovability was ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: A settlement in 
England can be acquired by a residence 
in a parish for three years without receipt 
of relief. A status of irremovability 
can be acquired by residence in a union 
for one year without receipt of relief. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
asked, if the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware of many cases of persons who 
spent almost their entire lives in this 
country and were removed in their old 
age toIreland? He could give the right 
hon. Gentleman such a case. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I should be very 
glad to inquire into any case the hon. 
Member cares to bring before me, but I 
am not aware of the cases he refers to. 


{COMMONS} 
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French railways under Article V. of the 
Franco-Chinese Commercial Convention 
of 20th June 1895 ; and whether, Ssumao 
having been declared open as a treaty 
port by the aforesaid Franco-Chinese 
Convention, and a French Consul having 
been appointed to it, the Government 
will, in the exercise of their rights under 
the Most Favoured Nation Clauses of our 
Treaties with China, appoint a British 
Consul to this important emporium of 
trade? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
GrorGE Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The matters alluded to by the hon. 
Member are at the present moment the 
subject of negotiations with the Chinese 
Government, and I am no? in a position 
therefore to make any statement about 
them. As regards paragraph 2 of the 
Question, no such inference is necessarily 
to be drawn. 


ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 
Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, 8.) : I 





FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what action 
has been taken by the Government 
towards an agreement with China in 
order that Article IV. of the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 15th January last 
relating to China, Siam, and the Mekong 
shall not be ineffective ; whether Article 
III. of the said Anglo-French Agree- 
ment is held by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to imply that, notwithstanding 
China’s breach of Article V. of the 
Burmo-Chinese Boundary Convention in 
ceding portions of the Shan State of 
Kian Hung to France without our per- 
mission, the remaining portions of that 
State are not to be reclaimed by us from 
China ; what action has been taken by 
the Government for preserving our right 
of railway approach from our Burmese 
seaboard to Ssumao and for acquiring 
the right from China of prolonging our 
present projected railway across the 
Chinese border into China, on the same 
terms as have been granted by China to 
France in the case of present projected 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
|if he is aware that the Post Office in 
| Enniskillen is a small house, into which 
are crowded the post office, the telegraph 
office, the parcel post, and the postmaster 
and his family; that there is but one 
small and ill-fitted office for the receipt 
and delivery of letters, the sale of stamps, 
the transmission of telegrams, the savings 
bank, the receipt of and delivery of 
parcels, and the payment of public 
| money to pensioners; that the offices 
'are badly lit and ventilated ; that there 
|is general complaint in reference to the 
thick and suffocating atmosphere in the 
office on busy days; that there is but 
one small door for the ingress and egress 
of the public and employees, and for the 
transaction of all the business of the 
office ; that there is no accommodation 
for postmen and telegraphic messenger, 
other than the public street, even in 
winter weather; that even the post- 








master’s office is but a dark and dismal 
small apartment ; and that 21 employees, 
male and female, and eight members of 
the postmaster’s family, with servants, 
29 to 31 in all, are compelled daily to 
occupy this house. And, is it the in- 
tention’ of the Postmaster General and 
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the Department, in view of the well- 


Steamship 


modation of the public, still to continue 
these premises as a post office ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
is aware that in consequence of his repre- 
sentations an exhaustive Inquiry was 
made not long since as to the conditions 
of the post office accommodation at 
Enniskillen, which is provided by the 
Postmaster, and he was informed that 
no such deficiencies had been disclosed 
as would warrant a removal from the 
premises. There is no reason to suppose 
that the staff or the public are suffering 
from the post office being continued 
where it is. 


MUSEUM PURCHASES. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether he can say what 
is the amount of the substantial reduc- 
tion made this year in the Vote for 
Purchases for Museums and Circulation 
(Class IV., Science and Art Department, 
F 1) alluded to in the memorandum just 
issued of the Finaneial Secretary to the 
Treasury ; whether he can state what 
is the reason for this reduction; and, 
whether there is any evidence that the 
needs of the museums in London (in- 
cluding Bethnal Green), Edinburgh and 
Dublin in the matter of purchases, and 
of the provinces in reference to the 
circulation of objects when purchased, 
are becoming less at the present time? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The informa- 
tion asked for will be found in the Civil 
Service Estimates as soon as they are 
laid before Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to give the reasons 
for reduction when the Estimates are 
discussed. I do not think I should be 
in order in anticipating this discussion. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there is any evidence that the needs of 
the museums referred to in the Question 
are becoming less at the present time ? 

Sir J. GORST: I am afraid I ama 
little irregular in saying that there is 
such evidence, and the details of it will 
be laid before the Committee of Supply 
when the Estimates are discussed. 
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Collision. 


STEAMSHIP COLLISION. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, (1) if his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Board of 
Trade Inquiry into the cause of the col- 
lision between the steamships Netley 
Abbey and Alicia, which occurred off 
Cromer on the 20th December 1895, 
and was attended by the loss of five 
lives ; (2) whether he is aware that evi- 
dence was given that the cause of the 
collision was due to the failure on the 
part of a Foreign able seaman, named 
John Petersen, to understand and exe- 
cute the orders of the officer in charge ; 
that when the officer gave Petersen 
orders to port helm, he, Petersen, upon 
two occasions, put the helm to starboard ; 
that Petersen had been only three or 
four voyages to sea, and had never 
before sailed on a British steamship ; 
and, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the man Petersen possessed an 
able seaman’s discharge, and was rated 
as such ; (3) whether, having regard for 
the loss of life caused through the en- 
gagement of incompetent seamen on 
British vessels, it is his intention to 
bring in a Bill for the purpose of pro- 
viding that able-bodied seamen shall be 
provided with certificates, proving that 
they have served at least four years’ 
apprenticeship, either as apprentices or 
ordinary seamen ; and that Foreign sea- 
men shall be called upon to pass a 
simple elementary examination before 
the superintendent of a mercantile 
marine office, to prove that he has 
sufficient knowledge of the English 
language to understand the orders given 
on board ship; and (4), whether, if he 
is unable to bring in such Bill, he will 
undertake to give his support to any 
Bill embodying such conditions and 
proposals ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
been called to the circumstances of the 
case to which the hon. Member refers. 
I gather from the Report of the Court 
of Inquiry that, while the failure of the 
men at the wheel of the Netley Abbey 
—one of whom was an Englishman, and 
the other had an excellent knowledge of 
English—to comply with an order of 
the chief officer, materially contributed 
to the collision, both vessels were to 
blame, neither of them having complied 
with the Regulations for Preventing 
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Collisions at Sea. In reply to the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Question, I 
can only remind ihe hon. Member that 
the whole subject of the manning of 
British merchant ships is being con- 
sidered by a Committee, presided over 
by Sir Edward Reed. Until the Report 
of that Committee has been received, I 
am not prepared to take any further 
steps in the matter. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if it is not a fact that at the time 
of the collision there was only one man 
at the wheel, who was a Norwegian ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir, it is not a 
fact. At the time there were two men 
at the wheel—one an Englishman, and 
the other a Norwegian with an excellent 
knowledge of English. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Can 
the right hon. Gentleraan give us any 
information as to when the Manning 
Committee is likely to make its Report? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No; but I made 
some inquiry before Parliament rose last 
year, and I understood that the Report 
was almost ready for presentation. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give us any 
explanation as to the delay in presenting 
the Report ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


SCHOOL SITES. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, whe- 
ther the Education Department exercises 
any supervision over the tendency to ex- 
travagant expenditure on the part of 
School Boards in the matter of the pur- 
chase of sites ; whether he is aware that 
the London School Board has for some 
time been endeavouring to purchase part 
of a very valuable site fronting on three 
roads near Clapham Common, known as 
Lavender Lodge, and belonging to Mr. 
Whiting, who has actually resided on 
the premises for 74 years, having in- 
herited it from his father, and that last 
year, on the School Board promoting a 
Bill for the compulsory purchase of a 
part of this property, it was thrown out 
by the House of Commons on the Peti- 
tion of Mr. Whiting ; whether the Edu- 
cation Department is aware that this 


year the School Board had scheduled 
Mr, Ritchie, 


{COMMONS} 
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Printing Contracts. 


the entire property, valued at from 
£30,000 to £48,000, for acquisition ; 
and, if so, whether any steps will be 
taken by the Department to scrutinise 
the necessity for laying out so large a 
sum of the ratepayers’ money in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham Junction 
for a suitable School Board site; whe- 
ther it will ascertain if other cheaper 
sites are available in the immediate 
vicinity ; and whether, in any case, it 
would be possible for the Department to 
order an Inquiry into all the circum- 
stances 1 

Sirk JOHN GORST: No _ School 
Board can borrow money for the pur- 
chase of a site without the consent of 
the Committee of Council. The London 
School Board have not yet sent in to the 
Education Department the petition re- 
quired by Section 20 (3) of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, 1870, with respect 
to the proposed purchase of this site. 
When the petition is received the In- 
spector will be directed to inquire into 
all the circumstances. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury—(1) when the 
Select Committee upon Government 
Printing Contracts will be re-appointed, 
when will they commence their sittings, 
whether they will ask for evidence from 
Ireland as well as England and Scotland, 
and whether they will be instructed to 
report before the contracts which fall in 
this year are renewed ; and (2) whether 
he intends to take steps to redeem his 
promise to the deputation which waited 
upon him in Dublin Castle last December, 
that the printing for all Irish Govern- 
ment Departments should be printed by 
the Queen’s Printers in Ireland ? 

Mr. HANBURY: In reply to a 
question put in this House on the 20th 
June, 1895, my predecessor stated that 
the terms of the reference to the Select 
Committee already included all Station- 
ery Office printing contracts whether in 
England or Ireland, and that there was 
no objection to including in the Inquiry 
the printing contract of the National 
Education Commissioners. I think that 
his reply covers the first sentence in the 
hon. Member’s question. I quite agree 
with the hon. Member that it is desir- 
able that the proposed Committee should 
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report in good time before ‘the existing | get credit for the licence duty by being 
contracts expire, but I am not sure that! allowed to deduct it in computing their 
it would be wise to limit them to a fixed’ profits, and to allow them to deduct it 
date. As regards the last paragraph of also from the actual Tax paid would be 
the question, I find that under the exist- making the allowance twice over. A 
ing practice all Irish papers over which landowner might with equal justice 


Mayoralty. 





the Stationery Office has any direct con- | claim to be allowed to deduct Land Tax 


trol—namely, all Departmental papers, 


are, as a matter of course, printed in Ire- 
land. The only exceptions are the 
comparatively few and short papers 
which are delivered in manuscript to 
the House, moving for them, and 
are then ordered by the House to 
be printed. These are sent by the 
officials of the House direct to the printer 
holding the contract for printing ordered 
by the House. 
understand that I have no direct control 








‘from the Income Tax payable by him. 
and all papers presented by Command— | 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether he is aware of the incon- 
venience that arises in consequence of 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster General not 


|occupying a seat in this House; and, 


R “| whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
The hon. Member will | 5, 


e prepared to take steps for the creation 
of a Parliamentary Office, subordinate to 


over these papers, but I will consult with | the Postmaster General, which shall give 


the officials of both Houses as to whether | 


| in this House. 


the Irish papers could be sent to Ireland 
in future. 


MILITIA HEAD-DRESS. 


direct representation to his Department 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
| E.): Ido not know whether my hon- 


Mr. A. F. GODSON (Kidderminster) :| Friend heard the answer I gave to a 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


War, if any staps have been taken to | 


supply Fusilier Militia regiments with 
the head-dress of their Line battalions ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: At present only 
the issue of the ordinary line helmet is 
being proceeded with. Issues to corps 
with special head-dresses like Fusiliers 
have not been commenced. 


SOLICITORS (INCOME TAX). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
annual licence duty paid by solicitors is 
in effect a tax on their incomes, and one 
of a character not payable by any other 
profession, he wiil consider the advis- 
ability of so amending the Income Tax 
Acts as to allow credit for the annual 
licence duty as against the Income Tax 
payable under Schedule D ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am sorry that I mis- 
understood the hon. Member’s question 
yesterday ; but I cannot agree with him 
that solicitors ought to get credit for the 
amount of the licence duty payable by 
them as against the actual Income Tax 
assessed upon them. They do already 





| question on a similar subject yesterday. 
il quite recognise the inconvenience 
which arises in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment [/aughter|—yes, in hoth Houses 
of Parliament—owing to the Minister in 
charge of a Department being a Member 
of the other House, but I am afraid I 


cannot promise legislation on the subject. 


Mr. W. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 
S.W.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
be willing to consider the question of 
the Postmaster General having a direct 
representative in this House ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My hon. Friend is perhaps not 
aware that that could not be done with- 
out legislation. 


CARDIFF MAYORALTY. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, having regard to 
the fact that Cardiff is one of the chief 
commercial centres of the world, and 
that the title of Lord Mayor is not en- 
joyed by the chief magistrate of any 
corporate town in the Principality, he 
will advise Her Majesty to confer that 
distinction upon the Mayor of Cardiff ? 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Any application that reaches me on 
this subject will, I need not say, 
receive my careful consideration; but 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the comparative claims of Cardiff and 
other towns of equal, or even greater, 
importance would, I think primd facie, 
be an objection to acceding to the request. 


Personal 


MINES REGULATION ACT. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if it 
is the intention of the Government to 
introduce this Session a Bill to amend 
the Mines Regulation Act ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
It is my intention to introduce such a 
Bill, and the draft of it has already been 
prepared, 


TIED (PUBLIC-HOUSE) SYSTEM. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the tied-house sys- 
tem will be appointed ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA-| 
SURY: The hon. Member is probably 


not aware that I told the House the 
other night that the Government see no 


objection to a Committee of Inquiry | 


provided the various parties interested 
can arrive at some agreement as to the 
terms of reference. I hope such an 
agreement will be come to, but I under- 
stand it has not been come to yet. 

Mr. ALLEN: Will this Inquiry go 
into the whole licensing question, or will 
it be confined to that of tied houses ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman will see 
that that depends upon the terms of 
reference that may be agreed upon. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Bod- 
min): Then are we to understand that 
the Government are willing to allow the 
reference to extend to the whole licensing 
question if such reference can be formu- 
lated ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. Ido not think any 


objection will be raised by the Govern- 
ment, 





{COMMONS} 
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NEW MEMBER MAKES THE AFFIRMA. 
TION REQUIRED BY LAW. 

The Right Honourable John Morley 
took and subscribed the Affirmation 
according to law for the Montrose 
District of Burghs. 


Statement, 


|PE RSONAL STATEMENT.—SIR 
UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
AND MR. GIBSON BOWLES. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) ; 
Iam very reluctant, but I am sure the 
House will permit me to trouble it for a 
/moment or two with a personal state- 
‘ment. Hon. Members may recollect 
that in the course of his speech yester- 
day, the hon. Member for Lynn Regis, in 
|one of those characteristic sallies with 
| which he amuses the House, having said 
|that it was not true that any reductions 
|were effected in Committee of Supply, 


| added that— 





“he himself obtained from tlie late Secretary to 
the Admiralty—and only by threatening to 
| reduce his salary—a promise of the abolition of 
|the Jamaica Dockyard, though it came to 
nothing, because the right hon. Gentleman did 
not keep his promise.” 


iI do not think either the House or 
myself is always inclined to take the 
hon. Gentleman very seriously. Still, 
such a charge made in the House of 
Commons, with regard to anyone who 
has held an official position, is a serious 
‘matter. I therefore thought it my duty 
at once to rise in my place and say that “no 
|such promise had been broken, because 
/no such promise had ever been made.” 
|The hon. Gentleman then rejoined 
| that his memory was better than mine, 
‘and reiterated his statement, and rashly 
|allowed himself to be betrayed into a 
repetition of the historic wager of a 
| guinea that he was right. I have since 
'refreshed my memory upon the subject, 
jand also communicated with the hon. 
| Gentleman, and sent him a reference to 
| Hansard, which I hope has convinced 
him that all the statements he made were 
‘entirely unfounded. First of all, the 
| Debate in question did not arise upon 
‘the Vote for my salary ; it was raised by 
the hon. Gentleman on the shipbuilding 
Vote. Secondly, I made him no promise. 
'I was not authorised to make any pro- 
|mise, and no promise was made that any 
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dockyard should be abolished. Thirdly, 
of course, as no such promise was made, 
no promise was broken. In asking the 
hon. Gentleman whether he was wrong 
in his statement, perhaps I may also 
remind him that his historic accuracy 
is not perfect. He referred to what he 
called the “ great precedent” of the year 
1746 [cries of “Oh, oh!” and “ Order |” 
as the time when the incident with 
reference to Sir Robert Walpole was 
reported to have taken place. In 1746 
Sir Robert Walpole was not a Minister, 
was not a Member of this House, and 
was not alive. [Loud laughter.| The 
incident took place in 1741. [Renewed 
laughter.| I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber whether he has refreshed his memory, 
and whether he is now able to make any 
statement ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOW LES (Lynn Regis): 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that I 
entirely agree with the estimate which 
the right hon. Gentleman has put before 
the House of the relative importance to 
be attached to him and to myself. [A 
laugh.| Consequently I shall not enter 
into the minute details of this matter 
which he has thought it worth his while 
to follow up. With regard tothe wager, 
I would remind him that he had not the 
presence of mind to utter the sacra- 
mental word “ Done” {/aughter], which, 
as he well knows from his experience, 
alone ratifies a wager. [Laughter.| I 
have refreshed my memory with regard 
to this question of the Jamaica Dock- 
yard, and Iam constrained to admit that 
I approached to the verge of, if I did 
notactually touch, inaccuracy. | Laughter. | 
What occurred was this. But first let 
me dispose of the suggestion that any 
influence I had with the right hon Gen- 
tleman, or any answer I obtained from 
him, was not due to my having threatened 
to reduce his salary. [Laughter.] Why, 
I was always threatening to reduce his 
salary [laughter], and, in spite of his 
assertion, I am constrained to believe 
that any indulgence he showed to me 
was due to the continual threat of his 
having no salary to reduce, the continual 
possibility of his being deprived of the 
means of maintenance. [“Oh!”] On 
the 29th of August, 1893, I called atten- 
tion to the dockyard at Jamaica and 
pointed out that “it was a worm-eaten 
and moss-grown abuse ”—{laughter|—I 
am quoting from J/ansard—and said it 
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cost £12,000 a year. Whereupon the 
right hon. Gentleman said that ‘“ Admiral 
Hopkins ”—who was then Commander- 
in-Chief on the North American and 
West Indies Station— 


“had recommended that Port Royal should not 
be continued as a dockyard, and tbat a local 
committee was to report on the proposal.” 


I frankly admit that when a right hon. 
Gentleman of the admitted importance, 
of the self-asserted importance [cries of 
“Oh!”], of the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty—[renewed cries of “Oh !”|— 
yes, he compared himself with me 
[laughter, and a Voice, “ Well done, 
Tommy ”|—I quite admit that when he 
told me this 1 did think that, inasmuch 
as the Admiral on the station, who knew 
all about it and was the only authority, 
had recommended that the dockyard 
should not be continued, and that a 
Committee was appointed, I understood 
that to be a promise that the dockyard 
was going to be abolished. [Jronical 
laughter.| Certainly I did so understand 
it. But, as I have said, I have refreshed 
my memory from the report of the right 
hon. Gentleman's speech, corrected by 
himself [/aughter], and I do admit I 
did approach to the verge of inaccuracy 
if I did not touch it. [Laughter.] I 
only regret that the right. hon Gentle- 
man did not yesterday avail himself of 
the means within his grasp of securing 
the payment of a guinea from me. 


[ Laughter. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND desired 
to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury @ Question of which he had given 
him private notice—whether, in the event 
of his Motion giving precedence to the 
Procedure Debate being carried, he would 
give an undertaking to exempt to-morrow 
(Wednesday) from its operation, so as 
to enable the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill 
to be discussed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am very reluctant to inter- 
fere with private Members’ Bills on Wed- 
nesday; but the hon. Member will 
recognise that the Government are in a 
difficult position, and it was at the 
request of an Irish Member that this 
Debate was deferred from last Thursday 
till Monday. If it be at all possible, 
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consistently with a proper dealing with 
the time of the House, I shall be very 
glad to devote Wednesday to the Bill 
which the hon. Member mentions. But 
it must depend upon the progress we 
make with the Resolution about the 
business of the House, and with the 
Sessional Order which we are engaged in 
debating. If progress, rapid and con- 
spicuous, is made, there will be no reason 


Business of the House 


why Wednesday should be taken by the | | 


Government. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I do not gather | 
that the right hon. Gentleman will take | 
to-morrow if the Debate is not finished | 
to-night ? 

THe FIRST LORD or roe TREA- | 
SURY: If I have some security that 
the whole question will be disposed of by 
Thursday, then the Government would 
leave to-morrow for the discussion of the 
hon. Member's Bill, but without that 
security it would be absurd for the 
Government not to continue the Debate 
de die in diem. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman must know that I have no 
power to make such an arrangement or 
to give such a pledge. Is he not aware 
that this Bill is of very grave impor- 
tance; that great interests are concerned ; 
for in Ireland? 


with great anxiety 


Under these circumstances, could he not | 


see his way to allow this Bill to be 
taken on Wednesday? And does he 
not think that the progress of business 
instead of being impeded, will probably 
be expedited by such consideration being 
shown to Irish Members ? 


ration to Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House, and I am aware that it would be 
unfair to ask the hon. Member himself 
to give any pledge as to the termina- 
tion of the Debate on Thursday. But 


there are recognised methods of convey- | 


ing this assurance; and if any such 
arrangement could be made, I should be 
very glad to see Wednesday given to 
the discussion of this important ques- 
tion. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE). 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That the consideration of the proposed new 
| Rules of Procedure have preeedence of the 
| Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion on 
| every day for which they may be appointed.” 





*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
|shire, Forest of Dean) said, that he had 
anticipated that the Leader of the 

House would make some statement in 
support of this unusual Motion. The 
view which many independent Members 
‘in the House took with regard to the 
Procedure Resolutions was closely con- 
/nected with the use to be made 
of Tuesdays; and in  recommend- 
ing his Resolution as to Supply last 
week, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made no mention of Tuesdays. It was 
always absurd for any hon. Member to 
‘complain of time being taken because of 
the sacrifice of some Motion interesting 
only to himself ; but Tuesdays were now 
the only Motion days left to the private 
Members. The Leader of the House 


| would admit that there were many ques- 
and that the discussion of it is looked | 


tions of the highest importance to the 
country which could not be adequately 
raised in Supply ; and Private Members’ 
nights were the only occasions on which 


‘attention could be called to questions 
|which it was es3ential should be dis- 
»| cussed if Parliament were to continue to 
' discharge the functions which it had dis- 


charged in the past. He balloted very 


'seldom for precedence on Tuesdays and 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


SURY : I am anxious to show conside- | 


Fridays last Session; but on one occa- 
sion he was successiul, and his Motion was 
accepted by the House and acted on by 
the Government. This Session he was 
asked by a_ representative body to 
bring forward a Motion, and in the 
ballot he was fortunate enough to get 
the first place. He inquired what would 
be the best day to choose for his Motion, 
and was informed that the first Tuesday 
after the Address had been disposed of 
would be best. That day he chose, 
therefore. The right hon, Gentleman 
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had scoffed at the use which was some- 
times made of private Members’ nights ; 
but the good use of that time depended 
on the certainty or uncertainty of Mem- 
bers being able to bring on the Motions 
for which they had secured a place. If 
there were uncertainty, Members _re- 
frain from balloting, because it was un- 
wise to excite anticipations in the coun- 
try which were not likely to be realised. 
The Government were evidently sur- 
prised by the early conclusion of the 
Debate on the Address, and were not 
prepared with their business on Thurs- 
day, and on Friday, Motions which were 
quite unexpected were brought forward. 
Yet now the Government were taking 
away the first opportunity which private 
Members, who had given due notice 
of their Motions, had of bringing 
those Motions forward. How was it 
possible to consider the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion for taking Fridays 
without regard to the one remaining 
private Members’ night? In 1869 or 
1870, he remembered that thethen Leader 
of the House appealed to him privately 
and publicly to give up to Government 
business a certain Tuesday he had 
secured for a Motion; but then a Gov- 
ernment day was offered in exchange. 
But now times had changed. The 
Motion in which he was at present 
interested he had been asked to bring for- 
ward by the West Riding Textile Workers 
and Weavers Association—one of the 
bodies most representative of the work- 
ing classes. It was in the terms of a 
Resolution passed at the Leeds Trades’ 
Council, and supported by a large 
number of trade unions. The question 
(an Amendment of the Truck Act), was 
of more importance to the unorganised 
and feeblest portion of the labour of the 
country than to the organised portions ; 
and if the great trade unions 
took up the question it was not in their 
own interest. Having himself inquired 
into the matter in every part of the 
country, he thoroughly believed that 
the Measure called for in his Resolution 
was more generally demanded by the 
working classes than any part of the 
Government programme destined for the 


benefit of the working classes. It 
affected all working people. The neces- 


sity for it was admitted by the Chief 
Inspector ; and both the late and the 
present Home Secretary had said that 
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the question deserved immediate con 
sideration. The late Government in 
troduced a Bill, but by the present 
Government no promise of legislation 
had yet been made. The Home Sec- 
retary could not hold his office, and 
receive the reports made to him year 
after year, without recognising the 
urgency and importance of this question. 
It was hard, therefore, and it would be 
the cause of great regret outside 
the House, that when such a favourable 
opportunity presented itself of raising 
this important subject, the Government 
took that opportunity away. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) rose to move the following as an 
Amendment to Mr. Balfour’s Motion:— 


** That, in view of the proposal of the First 
Lord of the Treasury to deprive private Mem- 
bers of Friday Motions, the House declines to 
give Tuesday to the Government at so early a 
period of the Session.” 


He thought it was a very high-handed 
proceeding on the part of the Leader of 
the House to move a Motion taking 
away a private Member’s right, when a 
most valuable Resolution was on the 
paper, without a single word of explana- 
tion. When on former occasions Leaders 
of the House proposed similar Motions 
they always supported their Motions by 
weighty arguments, such as the urgency 
of legislation, but on this occasion not a 
word had been said on behalf of the 
proposal of the Government. The 
Government could not complain that 
they had been met by obstruction on 
the part of the Opposition ; they got 
their Address in a much shorter time 
than they had expected, and yet the 
only reward the Opposition received was 
a Motion taking away the time for the 
discussion of two Resolutions—one on 
the Truck Act and the other on Mining 
Royalties—in which they were greatly 
interested. He thought such a proceed- 
ing was not calculated to aid the Govern- 
ment in getting through their legislation 
harmoniously during the Session. In 
the last Parliament there was a far 
larger and more contentious programme 
of legislation, and yet the Government 
made no attempt to take away private 
Members’ time so early in the Session, 
but had allowed them many opportuni- 
ties of bringing forward Motions. There 
was no reason for urgency in the present 
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circumstances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not pressed for time, and he 
had no very contentious Bills to bring 
before the House ; and yet, with the 
prospect of a short and peaceful Session 
before him, he proposed to deprive pri- 
vate Members not only of their Fridays 
but of their Tuesdays a few days after 
the opening of the Session. As a pro- 
test against such conduct he would 
divide the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment is not, I think, in 
order. It has been the practice to dis- 
allow an Amendment which merely 
amounts to a reasoned negative to a 
Motion of this kind. He proposed to 
substitute after the word ‘‘ that,’’ an- 
other proposition which merely gives a 
reason for rejecting the proposal, and is 
therefore out of order. 

Mr. ALLEN : Then, Sir, I meet it 
with a direct negative. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) could not think that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
very wise in the circumstances. He 
was prepared to support the new Pro- 
cedure Rule, and the reason which in- 
duced him to come to that decision was 
that he felt certain that under it Tues- 
days would not be taken from private 
Members as in past Sessions. He was 
afraid that confidence was somewhat 
shaken by the present action of the 
Leader of the House. He could not 
think that that action would tend to 
further the object the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in view. As it was not yet 
too late the right hon. Gentleman might 
reconsider his position as the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean was of great 
importance to the working classes. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
desired to address one word to the House 
on behalf of the Irish evicted tenants. 
It was a course which it had not been 
his good fortune to be able to take up 
before. But hon. Members would recol- 
lect that the hon. Member for Water- 
ford made an appeal to the Leader of 
the House on behalf of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill which stood on the Paper 
for to-morrow. He did not wish to be 
understood as in favour of that Bill, but 
he wished to second the efforts of the 
Leader of the House in the direction of 


Mr. W. Allen. 
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giving the Irish Members the oppor- 
tunity of discussing a Bill which they 
thought of great importance. The de- 
sire of the Irish Members to get to that 
Bill would be frustrated by a lengthened 
discussion on a Motion that was neither 
intricate nor obscure, and he therefore 
put it to hon. Members opposite, who 
boasted of their monopoly of interest in 
Treland, to justify that boast by allow- 
ing the House to come to an immediate 
decision on a perfectly plain Motion, 
which would give the hon, Member for 
Waterford the time he desired for the 
discussion of his Bill. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth) 
said, that if the Leader of the House 
would postpone his Motion until 9 
o'clock, it would give to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean the opportunity of discussing his 
Resolution, which was as important to 
the working classes of Great Britain as 
the Evicted Tenants’ Bill was to the 
people of Ireland. The Leader of the 
House asked private Members to sacrifice 
this day to the Government, in order 
that they might decide as to the desir- 
ability of sacrificing many more of their 
days. Was that reasonable in view of 
the attitude of private Members on the 
Opposition side towards the Govern- 
ment? The right hon. Gentleman could 
not say that they had shown any marked 
hostility to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. There had not been a single half- 
hour of obstruction, and the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to reward their 
want of obstructiveness by taking away 
their privileges. If the whirligig of 
time brought its revenges the right hon. 
Gentleman would have only himself to 
blame. He also had a Motion on the 
Paper in reference to Mining Royalties 
which was interesting to the working 
classes, but he would be quite willing to 
sacrifice it if the right hon. Gentleman 
gave time, by withdrawing his Motion 
till 9 o'clock, for the discussion of the 
Resolution of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down asks me to admit on be- 
half of the Government that there has 
been nothing in the nature of an undue 
prolongation of Debate on the part of the 
Opposition this Session. I am _ glad 
to make the admission he asks for. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]. I hope he will on 
reflection make the admission to me in 
return that I am following strictly in 
the lines that Leaders of the House have 
taken on similar occasions in the past. 
I did not begin with a statement of the 
reasons for giving us these specific facili- 
ties until the new Rule is passed ; but 
really no explanation is necessary. It 
is quite true that when the Leader of the 
House, at a later period of the Session, 
asks for more time for the Government, 
he explains that he is driven to do so by 
the backward state of the supplementary 
Estimates and the impossibility of ful- 
filling the requirements of the law with- 
out additional time ; and then additional 
time is given him. If, still later, he 
asks for more time to pass Government 
Bills, he is naturally called upon to take 
a survey of the Session and to explain 
why it is he requires more time. None 
of these necessities exist now, and I 
thought the House understood that, in 
asking for the time of the House in order 
that this matter should be disposed of, I 
was only doing that which any reason- 
able man would do and which all my 
predecessors have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. It is unfortunately impos- 
sible, when the Government have to 
take the time of the House, they should 
avoid interfering with Motions which 
have been put down. But this discus- 
sion arises out of the good nature of the 
Government, who had hoped to bring on 
this Resolution last Thursday, and if 
they had done so there is no reason why 
the Motions on the Paper should not 
have been taken to-night ; but an ap- 
peal was made to me by the Irish Mem- 
bers and others to defer the discussion 
till Monday, and it is because we, with- 
out remonstrance, at once acceded to 
that request that the Motions on the 
Paper are interfered with. However 
valuable might be a discussion on the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
C. Dilke), even the adoption of the 
Motion would not alter the law ; and 
neither this Government nor the late 
Government require to be converted to 
the importance of the subject. There- 
fore the interests of the working classes 
will not suffer materially by the discus- 
sion not coming on. I am desirous that 
Wednesday should be given to an im- 
portant Irish Bill on the Paper, but it 
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does not rest with the Government to 
determine whether it shall be or not. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he was in hopes the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to give them 
a precedent on which he was acting. For 
himself he could not call to mind any 
occasion when, so early in the Session, 
the time of private Members was 
pounced upon by the Government and 
taken for their business. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In view of the adoption of the 
new Rules of Procedure. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER continued, 
that he could not recall a Motion of this 
kind being made in connection with 
Rules of Procedure. He must remind 
the House that, the moment the Queen’s 
speech had been read from the Chair, 
the First Lord of the Treasury made a 
special Motion ; and upon that Motion, 
by an elaborate system of ballot, Mem- 
bers obtained precedence for Motions, 
including the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, which stood first on 
the Paper for that day, and the Bill 
which stood first on the Paper for Wed- 
nesday. The result of the introduction 
of the new business was to throw the 
whole of these proceedings to the winds 
and to resolve their arrangements into 
absolute chaos. What they had to 
decide was whether the arrangement of 
business was to be left to the chance of 
the moment, and whether everything 
was to be reduced to anarchy so that 
Members would never know whether a 
Motion would come on or not. If the 
Government would propose to take all 
Tuesdays or a certain number of Tues- 
days then private Members would know 
where they were ; but the system now 
inaugurated was almost without pre- 
cedent. There might be a bad precedent 
for it in late years, but he could 
not recollect Government asking for 
additional time so early in the Session 
except for a very pressing and urgent 
reason. They ought to have some un- 
derstanding as to what was to happen 
next Tuesday, when he desired to sub- 
mit a Motion on Armenia ; and they 
had a right to ask what course the 
Government intended to pursue with 
regard to that and following Tuesdays. 
There was nothing more disagreeable 
than for Members who were attached 
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to these political principles to be con- 
tinually finding fault with the arrange- 
ments made by those with whom per- 
sonally and politically they were warmly 
associated. It would conduce to the 
dispatch of business if some indication 
could be afforded as to the way in which 
it was to be conducted. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuHamser- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): I have the 
deepest sympathy with the wail of pri- 
vate Members on this occasion, and 
especially when it is consistent with 
their former action, as it is in the case 
of the right hon. Member for Thanet ; 
but as regards the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
their interest in the case of private 
Members appears to be altogether new. 
Let me remind the House what has hap- 
pened in recent years. In 1894 private 
Members had on¢ Tuesday, and in 1895 
two; and in 1893 private Members 
obtained three-and-a-half full days. I 
am not suggesting that these are desir- 
able examples to follow ; and the Govern- 
ment are not now proposing that any 
Tuesday but the first shall be taken. We 
are asking for that Tuesday in accord- 
ance with general precedent when it is 
desirable to complete a discussion on the 
subject of the Rules of Procedure. Hon. 
Members opposite who make such pro- 
tests now were silent in the time of the 
late Government, when for three suc- 
cesive Sessions private Members were 
practically deprived of all their Tues- 
days. Hon. Members speak of Fridays ; 
but in those Sessions when they had 
Fridays they had only evening sittings. 
Hon. Members who think we contem- 
plate anything like that to which they 
have quietly submitted are very much 
mistaken, for nothing of the sort is in- 
tended. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that this proposal 
was in accordance with precedent ; but if 
it was, why did he break through the 
precedent and try to make bargains with 
hon. Members on the back Benches ? 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
justified the proposal as being in har- 
mony with all the precedents. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was in 
accordance with precedent that any 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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xovernment making any proposal deal- 
ing with the procedure of the House, 
should take all the time until the ques- 
tion*of procedure had been discussed and 
dealt with. But a short time before 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
himself willing to disregard this pre- 
cedent, and to make a bargain here and 
another there if hon. Members would 
only deliver few speeches and make that 
progress with which he would be satis- 
fied. The Secretary of the Colonies 
taunted right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House with their 
attitude when this question was before 
former Parliaments. But there was no 
analogy. In former Parliaments, what- 
ever was done with regard to Tuesdays, 
they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that any Motions they had to bring for- 
ward they could move on the Friday 
evenings. But to-night, on a Tuesday 
which belonged to private Members, they 
were actually discussing Government 
business, namely whether or not the 
Government should take away Fridays. 
He contended there was no justification 
whatever for the action of the Govern- 
ment in taking away Tuesday, a private 
Members’ night, in order to discuss 
whether they should also take Fridays 
away. The First Lord of the Treasury 
said that although they might to-night 
discuss the Resolution of the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean, they 
could not get any further forward with 
it, and that the discussion would be 
practically useless for legislative pur- 
poses. He differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman in that conclusion. The 
Motion which was first on the Paper 
dealt with an evil which was admitted 
both by the late and by the present 
Government. The late Home Secre- 
tary, indeed, brought in a Bill to deal 
with the evil, and he had _ publicly 
admitted the pressing need for legisla- 
tion in this direction. Would the 
discussion of such a subject not be 
a practical result? He maintained it 
would be. Hon. Members might be 
able to convince the Government of the 
urgency of dealing with the matter. At 
any rate one result of such a discussion 
would be that the Government would see 
there was a possibility of bringing 
forward a Bill and passing it through 
the House without any prolonged dis- 





cussion. There were two things hon. 
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Members ought to have before this 
Debate concluded. They ought, in‘ the 
first place, to have a pledge from the 
Leader of the House that when private 
Members’ days were going to be taken 
in future, any discussions upon the 
proposals should be conducted on Gov- 
ernment days. It was not fair on a 
private Members’ day to come forward 
with a proposal to take away the remain- 
ing days which ought to have been 
appropriated to private Members. Let 
them have full notice, and let the matter 
be settled on a Government day instead 
of upon a day which did not belong to 
the Government at all. They had, up 
to the present, received no assurance as 
to what the Government were going to 
do with Tuesdays in future. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said that 
in previous Sessions private Members 
had only one or two Tuesdays, and that 
therefore the present could not be much 
worse than previous Sessions. But what 
was the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself when these proposals 
were made? The right hon. Gentleman 
had taunted other right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House on 
their attitude in not opposing proposals 
of the kind when made by the late 
Government ; but there was not one 
single such proposal in any Session 
in the late Parliament that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself did not oppose 
to the utmost of his power, so that if 
right hon, Gentlemen of the Opposition 
were inconsistent, they were incon- 
sistent in good company. They ought to 
have an assurance from the Government 
that this Tuesday was only taken under 
very urgent circumstances, and that in 
future Tuesdays would not be taken, or 
if they were, adequate notice would be 
given of any such proposal, together 
with ample time for discussing it. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 
desired, if possible, to narrow the area 
of controversy which this Motion had 
aroused. He thought the Government 
were fully alive to the importance and 
urgency of dealing with this question of 
fines and deductions from workmen’s 
wages referred to in the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean. He was certain no subject was 


more interesting to the working classes, 
nor was there one in which an amend- 
ment of the law was more generally called 
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for by their representatives without 
restriction of party. If the Government 
would give an assurance either that they 
would provide time for the discussion of 
this question on some future day, or, 
what would be infinitely better, that 
they would themselves be prepared to 
submit to the House legislative proposals 
dealing with the matter in the course of 
the Session, he thought that most 
hon. Members would be satisfied with 
that assurance and would not oppose the 
Motion any further. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY was prepared to promise that a 
Bill should be introduced by the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and if it was 
regarded as a non-controversial Measure, 
there would of course, be no great 
difficulty in passing it. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 336 ; 
Noes, 125.—(Division List No. 13.) 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 
Ordered, that the Select Committee 
on Royal Patriotic Fund do consist of 
Seventeen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of :—Mr. Thomas Bayley, Com- 
mander Bethell, Mr. Brodrick, Captain 
Chaloner, Mr. Hare, Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
Luttrell, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Colonel 
Wyndham Murray, Captain Norton, 
Commander Philpotts, Lord Edmund 
Talbot, Viscount Valentia, Mr. Powell- 
Williams, and Mr. Woodall. 


Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, that five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Kearley.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT, 

Bill to amend certain provisions of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hobhouse, Sir 
John Dorington, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. 
Bill ; presented accordingly, and read 
1*; to be read 2* upon Wednesday, 18th 
March.—{ Bill 109. ] 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th February] :— 


“That, so soon as the Committee of Supply 
has been appointed and Estimates have been 
presented, the Business of Supply shall (until it 
be disposed of) be the First Order of the Day on 
Friday, unless the House otherwise order on the 
Motion of a Minister of the Crown, moved at the 
commencement of Public Business, to be decided 
without Amendment or Debate ; 


“Not more than twenty days, being days 
when the Speaker leaves the Chair for the 
Committee of Supply without Question put, 
counting from the first day on which the 
Speaker so left the Chair, under Standing 
Order No. 56, shall be allotted for the con- 
sideration of the Annual Estimates for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services, including 
Votes on Account, the Business of Supply 
standing first Order on every such day ; 


“On the nineteenth of such allotted days, at 
10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman shall proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to dis- 
pose of the outstanding Votes in Committee of 
Supply; and on the twentieth of such allotted 
days the Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question necessary 
to complete the outstanding Reports of Supply ; 


“On the days appointed for concluding the 
Business of Supply, the consideration of such 
3usiness shall not be anticipated by a Motion 
of Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; 
nor may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings ; nor shall they be interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating to 
the Sittings of the House ; 


“Provided always, that the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary to 
those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days. Provided also, that two 
Morning Sittings shall be deemed equivalent to 
one Three o’clock Sitting ; and that, except in 
the case of a Dissolution of Parliament, or other 
emergency, the said twenty days shall be allotted 
so that the Business of Supply be concluded 


before the 5th of August.”—/The First Lord of 


the Treasury.) 


Question again proposed :— Debate 
resumed :— 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, 8.), who, in continuation of his 


speech, which was interrupted last 
night at midnight by the Standing 
Orders of the House, said that 


the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury could scarcely be 
congratulated upon the success of his 
proposals for saving the time of the 
House, seeing that, in the discussion upon 
them, already two days had been wasted. 
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House (Supply ). 


The right hon. Gentleman had, in 
the course of his observations, sug- 
gested that this was a subject for 
compromise, but in his view there 
ought to be no compromise entered into 
by hon. Members which would have the 
effect of curtailing their rights and privi- 
leges. It was impossible that the rights 
and privileges of private Members could 
become a matter of compromise, or of 
bargain and sale between those Members 
and the Government. If he had any 
influence with his hon. Friends he should 
ask them most earnestly not to accept 
any compromise which would touch, by 
one hair’s breadth, their rights and 
privileges. He should call upon them 
not to touch the unclean thing. He 
wanted to know who was the father of 
these proposals. He knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury was their putative father, 
but he wanted to know who was their 
real father. To do the right hon. Gen- 
tleman justice, he did not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman, with his 
high and elevated tone of mind, could 
have formulated these proposals, which 
appealed to the worst instincts of hon, 
Members. The Resolution was so drawn 
as to fit in with the personal convenience 
of hon. Members, and -was not intended 
to meet the wishes and desires of their 
constituencies. Private Members were 
sent to the House for the service of their 
constituencies and not in order to take 
holidays at such times as might be most 
convenient for themselves. For his own 
part he should be glad if that House were 
to sit all the year round, and if they made 
Rules of the House to suit their private 
convenience they would be acting the 
part of unjust stewards in this matter. 
He doubted whether hon. Members fully 
realised the effect that these Rules would 
have upon the Irish Members, who re- 
fused to have any official connection with 
either one side or the other in the House. 
As far as the Irish Members were 
concerned these Rules would act 
like a muzzling order. He did not 
believe that the right hon. Gentle 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
was really the author of these pro- 
posals, but he rather thought that he 
could trace the authorship of them. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking last night he made some small 
mistake, and was at once put right by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies. The Irish Members in 
opposing these proposals were fighting 
for their Parliamentary rights and 
privileges, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had no greater rights and privileges in 
that House than any private Member 
had. The Irish Members demanded 
that those rights and privileges should be 
safeguarded and preserved, whatever 
alterations might be made in the Rules 
of their Procedure. How was it that 
these proposals were supported by the 
party who had always professed to be 
the guardians of the Constitution? Why, 
no more unconstitutional proposals had 
ever been laid hefore that House than those 
which were embodied in this Resolution, 
Those proposals constituted an invasion 
of the rights and privileges not only of 
private Members, but of their con- 
stituencies, of the most vital kind. The 
proposals had been supported on the 
ground of pure benevolence, on the pre- 
tence that they were to do hon. Mem- 
bers good. But it was impossible to do 
them good against their wills. The 
right hon. Gentleman had relied upon 
the evidence of experts to which but 
little weight was attached in the Courts 
of Justice. There had been during the 
last few years a growing tendency to 
attack the rights and privileges of private 
Members by means of so-called new Rules 
of Procedure. The attack had commenced 
in 1878 and was continued in 1881 and 
1882. In 1887 Mr. Arnold, in opposing 
one of these attacks, had prophesied that 
the Closure, which was then only pro- 
posed to be applied in the case of a 
single measure, would in time come 
to be the general rule of the House. 
That prophecy was now altogether 
fulfilled. He remembered that a great 
sensation was produced by those words, 
and that there was a murmur of ‘‘ No, 
no’’ when they were uttered. But here 
they had their fulfilment. Were hon. 
Members to do their best to get into 
Parliament, and when they got there, 
were they to form part of the retinue of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite? That was 
not his idea. So long as he was in 
Parliament he would never be tongue- 
tied by any Resolution. Where did the 
First Lord of the Treasury get his con- 
stitutional law when he contended that 
the discussion of questions in Supply was 
not nearly so important as an ordinary | 
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Second Reading? He did not know 
where that doctrine was to be found. 
He had always understood that discus- 
sion in Supply was the great safeguard 
against grievances. Did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite know what they were doing? 
Did they not know that they were doing 
much more than suppressing obstruction ? 
Did they not know that there was no 
method whereby a private Member 
could, in the slightest degree, attack the 
foreign policy of a Government on great 
questions of peace and war, except by 
calling attention to it in the Vote for 
the Foreign Office? It was incredible 
that any such proposal as this could be 
made. It was amazing to him to hear 
hon. Members who had been but a few 
days in the House get up and tell the 
House how admirable the proposed 
Rules were. It was only evidence of 
the ignorance of a large proportion of 
Members in the House. They were 
willing to rob themselves of the only 
privilege they had because they knew 
nothing whatever about it. For his 
own part, he would not give up to the 
dearest friend he had one atom of his 
Parliamentary privilege. Those who 
opposed the Resolution were trying to 
defend their rights, and they were 
determined to do it. The right hon. 
Gentleman was in the forefront of the 
fray, with the Irish Members during the 
discussions of the Irish Land Act of 

1881, and a very capable disciple they 
found him. The first line of that Act 
occupied four days, and the first clause 
occupied nine days. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
forgets that the subject before the House 
is the mode of procedure on Votes in 
Supply, and to go into the history of 
the conduct of an hon. Member ona 
Bill is irrelevant. 

Mr. MACNEILL bowed to the ruling 
of the Chair, and proceeded to contend 
that this proposal was insidious, in that 
it affected Supply and did not affect 
ordinary Bills. They were on the 
downward grade, and he was sorry to 
think that a Conservative Government 
should be the first to lead this crusade 
against the privileges of the House of 
Commons. He hoped that, whatever 
else they might call themselves—and they 
gave themselves many different names— 
they would no longer presume to call 
themselves the Constitutional Party. 
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the Resolution throughout. 
who had been in the House as long as 
he had been would know that Supply 
had been for many years a scandal. 
‘* Hear, hear !”’ The health of 
Zembers had been impaired, the proper 
business had not been taken, while 
immaterial business had occupied much 
time, and it seemed to him that the 
honour and dignity of the House of 
Commons had suffered very severely in 
consequence. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| There- 
fore, notwithstanding his aversion to all 
measures of the character of the guil- 
lotine, he thought that these measures 
were unavoidable. Zach Government 
that had proposed any alteration in the 
direction of the Closure had found that 
the succeeding Government had not only 
followed, but bettered its example. 
This step was rendered necessary by the 
fact that the House of Commons had far 
more business on its shoulders than any 
such assembly, by any amount of 
diligence, could by any possibility 
discharge. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
were only two ways by which the diffi- 
culty could be met. The first was a 
method which it was useless to discuss in 
the presence of the majority he saw 
before him. It was the method of 
devolution, of enabling Parliament to 
get rid, by way of Home Rule, or what- 
ever other name might be applied to it, 
of a large amount of its present business. 
Since they were not able, even if they 
were all willing, to do the business of 
the country, they ought to commit some 
of it to hands that were able and willing 
to do it. He hoped that the progress of 
opinion that had led the Conservative 


Party from opposition to, all Closure to | 


this proposal, would bring them to see 
that they could safely devolve to different 
parts of the country a very great portion 
of the business of the House. Mean- 
while, they, on his side of the House, 
could wait patiently until the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should come 
round to their way of thinking, and 
until that occurred they must be content 
with what they could get. He agreed 


that the proposal now made was an 
imperfect method of meeting the diffi- 
culty, but it was the only method by 
which it was possible, by establishing 
time-limit for the transaction of 


some 
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business, that the House could, in some 
degree, discharge the work before it. 
He should be sorry if the Irish Members 
had to suffer, but he did not believe 
that they would suffer, because most 
Members of the House were determined 
that they should have fair play in 
Debate. It was his conviction that the 
cause which the Irish Members advo- 
cated, a cause that must prevail by its 
own justice, had not been served but 
disserved by any obstruction that had 
been indulged in. It could not advan- 
tage the cause of Home Rule that Irish- 
men should have recourse to methods 
which were dishonouring to the reputa- 
tion of Parliament. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, that he had 
seen these Resolutions on the notice paper 
with surprise and regret, and he found 
it impossible to support these Resolutions 
as they stood at present. He could not 
but think that some of the support 
which the Government had received from 
the other side of the House ought to be 
viewed by them rather in the nature of 
a warning than as an encouragement to 
persevere with these proposals. What 
was the main argument of some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in favour of the 
Resolutions? It was that they would 
enable an immense mass of legislation to 
be passed through that House, legislation 
which included, of course, a Home Rule 
Bill. But neither the Conservate Party 
nor the country wanted a plethora of 
legislation. Rest and good administra- 
tion at home andabroad, were the 
real desire of the people. The Reso- 
lutions as moved by the First Lord of 
the Treasury were crude and revolu- 
tionary. They were crude because 
they were, by the confession of Minis- 
ters themselves, incomplete and open 
to much amendment. They certainly 
needed amendment in the direction of 
breaking up Supply in compartments, and 
a term must be fixed towards the 
usual close of the Session to the period 
during which legislation could be 
actively proceeded with. These Amend- 
ments were vital to the scheme, and yet 
they found no place in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s original plan. The proposals of 
the Government were also revolutionary, 
and that was the chief reason why he 
could not support them. Many Members 
now on the Ministerial side of the House 
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had denounced the gag and the guillotine 
when they were proposed by the late 
Radical Government, and they could not 
consistently support such extreme ex- 
pedients when they were proposed by the 
Conservative Leaders. The only diffi- 
culty that he felt in opposing these unhappy 
proposals was the fact that these Resolu- 
tions were proposed by the right hon. 
Member the Leader of the House. That 
fact was practically the only argument 
in favour of these proposals, and it was, 
looking tohis great ability and popularity, 
he admitted, a very strong argument. 
Leaving that factor out of consideration, 
there was little or nothing that could be 
urged in support of the proposed plan. 
He objected specially to the proposal for 
a fixed automatic time Closure ; but he 
admitted that the adoption of this as a 
Sessional Order merely was some ameliora- 
tion of the situation. He protested 
against the principle of the gag as being 
not only contrary to the immemorial 
practice of Parliament and the theory 
of the Constitution, but as likely to be 
most injurious and disastrous to the 
interests of the Conservative Party and 
the Constitution in future. Theright hon. 
Gentleman had been warned, for had not 
the Leader of the Opposition told the 
Government distinctly that this change 
would not stop at Supply, and would be 
applied to Bills. And when it was 
applied to Bills and a _ Radical 
Government was in power, there 
could be no doubt that an immense mass 
of revolutionary legislation would be 
forced through the House by means of 
this gag and guillotine. There were 
now comparatively few Members of that 
House who had seats in the eventful 
years between 1880 and 1885. There 
were, therefore, but few Members who 
could realise what the tyranny of a big 
Radical majority was. The 
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that their present so-called reform of 
procedure would be used for the de- 
struction of all that they held most 
dear. He would make an observation 
with regard to certain statements that 
had been made respecting the old 
constitutional theory that the redress of 
grievances should precede the voting of 
Supply. He was sorry to hear the Leader 
of the Opposition ridicule that theory, but 
he was not surprised, because most con- 
stitutional theories were at some time or 
other ridiculed by the present occupants 
of the Front Opposition Bench. But 
however much it might be ridiculed, that 
theory had been for hundreds of years 
the basis of the Constitution, and it was 
so still. The redress of grievances ought 
to precede the voting of Supply, and the 
right of calling attention to grievances, 
and, if need were, the reiteration of 
grievances on the Votes, constituted the 
main bulwark of the liberties of the 
House of Commons and of the people, 
whom the House of Commons represented. 
Of course a Vote given in support of a 
certain specific Closure necessary for the 
completion of some particular Act of 
legislation, regrettable as even such a 
remedy must be, was a very different 
thing from a Vote given for a fixed and 
permanent guillotining rule. They all 
knew that a time came near the end of 
a Session when with regard to some 
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Radical | 





Ministry between 1892 and 1895 was | 


always in a precarious condition—not in 
a condition to tyrannise over the House ; 
but if these Rules had been in existence 
from 1880 to 1885, probably not a single 
institution in this country would have 
remained untouched. Supposing that 
five or six years hence there was a 
Radical majority of 140 such as existed 
in the years 1880-1885, the Members of 
the present Government would find that 
they had forged shackles by which they 
would themselves be firmly bound, and 


great Bill special measures might have 
to be taken ; but his argument was that 
every case of the kind ought to be 
judged separately on iis own merits, 
and that it should be left to the 
whole House to decide in each _par- 
ticular case whether it was necessary 
that the gag should be applied or not. 
The work and the rights of private 
Members had been steadily underrated 
during the Debate. The great bulk of 
valuable legislation passed by the House 
had been originally initiated and brought 
to public attention by private Members 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. Not only 
had these private Members’ nights been 
of the greatest advantage to the House 
as a whole but they had paved the way for 
valuable legislation thereafter. It was 
probable that this Resolution would be 
passed. He did not think, however, 
that the general feeling of Conservative 
Members was in favour of it, if he 





might judge by private conversation. 
There was a very widespread feeling of 
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regret that the proposal had been intro- 
duced in its present form ; but he had 
no doubt that the devotion of the Con- 
servative Party would lead them into 
the Lobby in support of the greater 
portion of the proposals, Assuming that 
to be the case, he wished to appeal to the 
Leader of the House with regard to one 
alteration which he thought would go 
some way towards making this Rule at 
least tolerable. He referred to the 
division of Supply into compartments. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin, with 
his unique experience of procedure, lai 
great stress on the necessity of dividing 
Supply into compartments ; and in his 
opinion that was the only way in which 
this Resolution could be prevented from 
working grave mischief and preventing 
the discussion of important questions in 
Supply itself. He had an Amendment 
on the Paper dealing with this question. 
He did not wish the Government to 
divide Supply into compartments, for 
the Closure to be applied at the end of 
each period, but he wished to see a cer- 
tain proportion of days out of the 20 
allotted by Government to the discus- 
sion of the different classes of Estimates. 
If the Government introduced some such 
system of division of time among the 
Estimates they would remove a good 
deal of the objection at present felt to 
the new proposals. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) rose to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, providing that :— 
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“A Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the proposals of the Government on the 
Business of the House, and that such Committee 
have power to make additional or alternative 
recommendations.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) on a point 


of order, said that there were several 


Members who proposed to speak on the | 


general question. If the hon. Member 
moved his Amendment those hon. 
Gentlemen would be prevented from 
continuing the general discussion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that hon. 
Members would not necessarily be cut 
off from the general discussion. After 
the Debate had lasted a considerable 
time the Speaker called upon any hon. 
Member who intended to move an 
Amendment, and thus he had called upon 
the hon. Member for South Islington. 
The moving of the Amendment might 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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preclude the general discussion, but on 
the Amendment almost every question 
which had been debated yesterday and 
to-day was open for Members to discuss. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : Do I understand that the general 
discussion cannot be renewed before the 
Amendments are gone through and that 
we are now to go through the Amend- 
ments ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that so far as 
nineteen-twentieths of the general dis- 
|cussion was concerned, it might take 
| place on the Amendment to leave out 
| all after line 7. 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, he 
still retained the opinion that these 
Resolutions were not only insufficient 
and inadequate on certain points, but 
they ought to be more comprehensive in 
character in order to effect the object 
they had in view. Hestill thought that 
the proper and best way of attaining 
their purpose would be consideration by 
a Select Committee. It would render 
the procedure more deliberative than it 
possibly could be in the whole House, in 
itself a source of danger, and would en- 
able precedents and alternative proposals 
to be considered, and it would have the 
great advantage of enabling the House as 
a whole, through a representative Com- 
mittee, to deal with its procedure which 
should reflect the general opinion of the 
House rather than bear the appear- 
ance of having been imposed upon it 
either by a mere Party majority, or, by 
the Government of the day. He thought 
also that some opportunity should be 
given of more fully considering the pro- 
posals. The more they were debated the 
more in his opinion did they disclose 
dangers anddoubts. There had been in- 
timations thrown out in the course of the 
Debate that the Government would pro- 
bably accede to the views expressed that 
this proposal should not remainaStanding 
Order but be merely made a Sessional 
Order. If that was so he would be 
satisfied, and would not move his Amend- 
ment, because practical experience and 
trial for some temporary period would 
be some, though not a better, substitute 
for previous careful consideration. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the Government recognised 
the desirableness of seeing how this 
\ 
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Resolution would work experimentally 
one Session, before it was decided to 
embody it in permanent legislation. 

*Sirn ALBERT ROLLIT said, he was 
satisfied with the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Dr. CLARK, on a point of order, 
asked whether he would be out of order 
in speaking now on the general ques- 
tion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would be out of order. It would be 
impossible to deal with a Resolution of 
this kind if after the Amendments had 
begun, or while they were being gone 
through, hon. Members intervened with 
a general discussion. After the Amend- 
ments were gone through, then it was 
open to take a general discussion if the 
House was disposed to listen further ; 
but practically hon. Members could re- 
view the general discussion on the 
Amendment at the end of line 7. 

On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the 
Amendment he proposed to move was 
on the Paper in the name of his hon. 


Friend the Member for Carnarvon 
Burghs (Mr. Lloyd-George) who was 
very anxious to move it. But as his 


hon. Friend was not present, and as he 
had a somewhat similar Amendment on 
the Paper, he would ask the House to 
adopt the proposal. At present the 
whole of Friday was taken away by the 
Government for Committee of Supply ; 
and the proposal of the Amendment was 
that on Fridays there should be morning 
sittings ; that the Government should 
have from 2 to 7 o’clock for Supply ; 
and that at the evening sittings, begin- 
ning at 9 o’ clock, private Members should 
have the opportunity of proposing the 
Resolutions for which they had secured 
places in the ballot. A good deal had 
been said against the Resolutions of pri- 
vate Members. It was asserted that 
they were mere abstract propositions ; 
and they served no good purpose ; and 
no one gained by having them discussed ; 
and that the sooner they were abolished 
the better. It was also said that every 
criticism that could be raised by Reso- 
lution against the Government could be 
better raised in Committee of Supply. 
That was our entire mistake. There 


were a vast number of subjects that 
could not be discussed in Committee of 
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Supply. Complaint could be made in 
Committee of Supply of what the Govern- 
ment had done ; but complaint could 
not be made of what they had not done ; 
and very often their sins of omission 
were of greater importance to the coun- 
try than their sins of commission. He 
did not say that private Members’ Reso- 
lutions were all of very great importance. 
Everybody, perhaps, had not a proper 
sense of proportion. Resolutions were 
the result of the ballot ; and he had often 
urged that the way to meet Resolutions 
of trifling importance which had not the 
concurrence of 40 Members was that 
everybody should have the right to move 
a Committee, and that if the Committee 
were successful the House, instead of 
adjourning, should pass to the next 
Resolution on the Paper. Why that 
should not be done he could not under- 
stand ; and if it were done it would give 
the House a very necessary power of 
selection between different Resolutions. 
The proceedings of Friday last had been 
quoted as an example of the uselessness 
of private Members’ nights. He had 
not had the advantage of being present 
in the House that night, but he saw by 
the newspapers that some valuable sug- 
gestions were made by various hon. Gen- 
tlemen on important subjects. These 
Resolutions might not have an im- 
mediate effect on the country, but the 
hon. Gentlemen who moved them were 
sowing in order that they might even- 
tually reap. For his part he had no doubt 
that private Members’ Resolutions ful- 
filled a very useful purpose. They would 
find that the source of all reforms could 
be traced to this power of private 
Members to move Resolutions. First 
there was a feeling outside the House in 
favour of some reform ; then a Resolu- 
tion was moved in the House ; it was 
beaten perhaps three or four times, but 
it was persisted in, and if it at all accu- 
rately gauged public opinion the majority 
against it gradually decreased, and in 
the end it was passed. Then the Govern- 
ment shirked—as they usually did— 
bringing in a Bill to deal with the 
subject, and again the Resolution was 
moved and carried, until the pressure of 
public opinion compelled the Govern- 
ment to give it legislative effect. Now, 
if there was no power of moving Reso- 
lutions they would never have arrived at 
His name, for instance, 
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was associated with a Resolution against 
the House of Lords. The first time he 
proposed it there were only about three 
Members in its favour. In the end the 
whole Liberal Party supported it. Of 
course, it was perfectly true that when 
the Liberal Party were in power they 
did not fulfil their duty by giving effect 
to the Resolution—a fact which had 
shaken his confidence in the Liberal 
Government—but he thought the over- 
whelming defeat which the Government 
had sustained at the General Election 
was due to this dereliction of duty. 
[Laughter.] These Resolutions un- 
doubtedly did great good ; and it would 
be a great mistake to prevent their being 
moved. He thought there was a cer- 
tain method in the action of the Govern- 
ment. The object of the Motion was 
not to expedite business. It was in- 
tended to relieve the Liberal Unionists 
from a difficult position. The Liberal 
Unionists professed to their constituents 
that they were still Liberal. They were 
consequently in favour of Resolutions of 
reform. But on the other hand they 
were now less of a Party which sup- 
ported the Government. Therefore the 


Government, very wisely from their point 
of view, said :— 


‘Tf we can put anend to these Resolutions, or 
reduce them in number, we relieve our Liberal 
Unionist supporters from the difficulty in which 
they find themselves in regard to _ those 
proposals.” 


He did not see the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his place. He did not com- 
plain of the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for he could not be always in 
the House. But the Secretary to the 
Treasury was present, and no doubt he 
understood a great deal more about the 
Estimates than the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He was sure the Secretary 
to the Treasury must deeply regret that 
he could not second the Amendment. 
[Laughter.| But he appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
prepared to stand up, with his post be- 
hind him [laughter], and tell the 
House that he did not consider it right 
or proper that private Members should 
have the small modicum of time asked 
for in the Amendment, and left to them 
in order that they might at least have 
the chance of moving one Resolution per 
week. He begged to move in lines 2 


Mr. H. Labouchere. 
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and 3, to leave out ‘‘so soon as the 
Committee of Supply has been appointed 
and Estimates have been presented,’ 
and insert ‘‘ after Easter the House do 
meet on Fridays at 2 o’ clock, and that.’’ 

Mr. ALLEN seconded the Amend- 
ment, and said he endorsed the plea for 
private Members which had been made 
by the Mover. If the Government would 
consent to modify their plan and to 
leave to private Members Friday even- 
ings, he did not think it would make 
much difference to them getting Votes 
in Supply, and it would meet the wishes 
of many private Members. Exception 
was taken to finding time for what were 
called frivolous Motions, because there 
was less and less danger of their coming 
on, because it was becoming a custom 
for Members to ballot in groups who had 
agreed to support a particular Motion, 
and thus the Motions of individual 
Members had less chance of securing 
days. When last Friday was pointed 
to it must be remembered that the ballot 
for that day took place- when it was 
thought that other business would not be 
concluded, and when it was believed 
that the first chance of securing a dis- 
cussion would be on that day. The 
House would not make the great differ- 
ence between the Motions down for last 
Friday and those on the Paper for this 
day. When Members had a fair chance 
of securing a discussion, it would be 
found that the subjects put down were 
of general interest. The Government 
did not act straightforwardly in discre- 
diting Friday Motions by referring to 
those of last Friday. There were many 
matters which could not be brought for- 
ward except by Resolution, and it was 
important that the way of expressing 
their views should be reserved to private 
Members. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said, he was afraid that if he were in Op- 
position he would not be able to accept 
the Amendment. As a matter of fact, it 
was a Motion in favour of Resolutions 
as against Supply being set up on Fri- 
days. [‘‘No, no.’’?] At any rate, it 
was a Motion in favour of Resolutions 
as against discussions in Supply. Since 
he took an interest in this subject he 
had hardly ever advocated Resolutions 
‘as against Supply. He always believed 
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more practical than general discussions 
on Resolutions. He had always felt 
that Supply afforded to private Mem- 
bers’ their greatest privilege—that of 
criticising the proceedings of the Ad- 
ministration. Therefore, when he was 
quoted as being in favour of Resolutions 
as against the ordinary business of Sup- 
ply, he had to point to his past history 
and to say that, while he had advocated 
the rights of private Members, it had 
always been in the direction of the prac- 
tical work of Supply rather than of 
abstract and academic discussions on 
Resolutions. It being admitted that 
the work of Supply was the more prac- 
tical work of the House, the Amendment 
was intended to curtail the opportunities 
of discussing Supply, while the object of 
the Resolution of the Government was 
to increase opportunities for discussion 
in Supply. Therefore, it was utterly 
impossible for the Government to ac- 
cept the Amendment, which would cur- 
tail those opportunities in two directions. 
It would give a portion of a day instead 
of a whole day, and it would postpone 
the operation of the Resolution till after 
Easter. The Amendment would, there- 
fore, defeat the objects the Government 
had in view. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
eras, E.) said, it had been found diffi- 
cult to get 40 Members to return to the 
House at 9 o’clock on Friday evenings, 
and in the last Parliament Members who 
desired to secure a House took to feed- 
ing a certain number of Members in 
order to keep them on the premises. 
[Laughter.| The whole tendency of the 
tesolutions of the Government was to | 
throw more weight and more power on | 
to the Front Benches, and the effect of | 
that would be that there would be more 
set Debates during the Estimates. He 
did not think private Members would 
lose much by losing Friday evenings’; 
but they would lose a little. If the 
House thought it desirable to continue 
with the sittings let it do so ; but there 
were many things to be said on the other 
side of the question, and, on the whole, 
he thought he should Vote with the 
Government. 

Dr. CLARK said, that one of the 
effects of Governments depriving private 
Members of opportunities for bringing 
grievances before the House was to drive 
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A few years ago they had the right of 
** grievance before Supply’’ on Mon- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays; and 
when the right was taken away on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, Mr. Gladstone said 
that Fridays would never be surrendered. 
Now they were to be limited to three 
occasions on which a division could be 
taken on going into Supply, once for the 
Navy, once for the Army, and once for 
the Civil Service. It was in these Esti- 
mates that the Amendments sought to 
retain a part of the day for private 
Members, while giving to the Govern- 
ment the morning sitting. The last 
relic of the old power of private Mem- 
bers to bring forward grievance was 
being swept away. His hon. Friend 
thought they could bring them forward 
in Supply, but they could not unfortu- 
nately. They would have to bring them 
forward in instalments, and they would 
occupy as much time in discussing one 
instalment as they would in discussing 
the whole question. There was one 
great question which they could not 
enter into as far as he was concerned. 
They had Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
and Colonial Affairs, but they had no 
Estimates for India. Indian Affairs 
could not be discussed except on a Mo- 
tion to leave the Chair on Friday night. 
The result of previous attempts to take 
away the time of private Members was 
to compel them to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House or to bring the mat- 
ters forward on the Address, and that 
was why in the last few years—for eight 
or ten years—the Debate on the Address 
had been spun out. If they could not 
bring it forward in one way, they would 
in another. So it would be again. 
They could always make sure of 40 
Members, so that instead of bringing a 
subject up in a regular form they were 
driven to moving the adjournment of 
the House. He contended that this 
irregular procedure would waste more 
time than if a subject was brought for- 
ward in the proper manner. The con- 
dition of things was now worse than 
before, when the Government put off 
Supply to the end of the Session, and 
then rushed 8, 10 or 16 millions through 
between 10 and 3 in the morning. This 
question might be finished to-night if 
there was a division of time made be- 
tween the Government and private Mem- 


them to do so in an illegitimate manner. ‘waa He wished to point out to the 
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Government that, if they tried to pre- 
vent a fair and legitimate mode of ex- 
pressing grievances, they would not save 
the time of the House but waste it. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) said, he should like to say a few 
words on behalf of the most oppressed 
minority in the House—the minority 
consisting of Members who occupied 
themselves about Indian questions. He 
should like to ask the Leader of the 
House what he was able to do for that 
group of Members? At present they 
had lost their Fridays, but nothing 
whatever had been given to them in- 
stead. The Leader of the House had 
promised to some Members that they 
would have better opportunities in Supply 
of bringing forward grievances, but this did 
not apply to Indian questions, as not a 
singleitem of Indianexpenditureappeared 
upon the Imperial Estimates. There- 
fore there would be no opportunities for 
bringing forward Indian grievances. 
He must point out that those Members 
who tried to support the cause of 
India required the fullest indulgence of 
that House. They had no Voters be- 
hind them. He thought he might say 
that in bringing forward Indian griev- 
ances any hon. Member had a difficulty 
and a danger to confront. The subjects 
were unfamiliar and even distasteful tothe 
House. Anyone who brought an Indian 
subject forward was likely to be regarded 
as a bore, and that was a danger at which 
the stoutest Parliamentary heart might 
quail. The one really valuable weapon 
was the power of making objection upon 
the Estimates. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. 
Member was now going beyond the 
Amendment. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN claimed 
that if Fridays were to be taken away 
some equivalent should be given. The 
way he would suggest was that the salary 
of the Secretary of State for India 
should be brought into the British 
Estimates. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is not entitled to argue that Indian finance 
should be dealt with differently from the 
way in which it is now dealt with. 


The House divided: —Ayes, 191 ; 
Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 14.) 
Dr. Clark. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved in 
line 5 to insert ‘‘after two days’ previous 
notice,’’ after ‘‘on the Motion.’’ As the 
paragraph now stood it laid down— 
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‘*That as soon as Supply has been appointed 
and the Estimates have been presented the busi- 
ness of Supply shall (until it be disposed of) be 
the first Order of the Day on Friday.” 


Then came the proviso— 


‘Unless the House otherwise order, on the 
Motion of a Minister of the Crown, moved at 
the commencement of public business, to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate.” 


That proviso put it in the power of a 
Minister of the Crown at any moment, 
without any notice, without any reason 
assigned, without any Debate, without 
anything but a Division, to abrogate the 
rule. That was a very dangerous 
power to give to a Minister, a power he 
should not seek. It was well to 
recollect that by a later portion of the 
Resolution, Standing Order 17, which 
gave a Member power to move the 
adjournment of the House on a definite 
matter of urgent public importance upon 
the rising of 40 Members and _ the 
Speaker’s permission was to be abro- 
gated. While no Member of the House 
other than a Minister would have 
power to stop the Juggernaut car of 
Supply, her Majesty's Government 
would have the power to do it at any 
moment on any Friday, without notice 
or without reason given. The Govern- 
ment proposed to take to themselves 
more power than they would leave to the 
whole of the House itself. To meet the 
convenience of the Irish Members, who, 
on account of the distance they had to 
travel, occupied an exceptional posi- 
tion, the First Lord of the Treasury 
had offered to give them the first 
Fridays in May, June, and July. 
[The First Lorp of the Treasury : 
‘‘A Friday.’?] If that arrangement 
were made Irish Members might find 
when they arrived at the House on one 
of the Fridays, and no sooner, that the 
Government had determined at the last 
moment to take away that particular 
Friday. The matter was one really of 
bargain between the House at large and 
the Government, and therefore it was 
hard indeed that while the House was 
to give up its privileges, the Government 
should retain the power of taking the 
Friday, suddenly, and at the very last 
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moment, without giving the House any 
quid pro quo, and moreover be able to 
take the day, without reason assigned 
and without Amendment or Debate. 
That was not a fair bargain. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In the case of the Irish Mem- 
bers it might, as he had said, operate 
very hardly. They might come over 
from Ireland on purpose to take part in 
a Debate on certain Estimates, and 
when they came to the House they 
might find that the Government, without 
notice, announced that they intended to 
take the day for some other purpose. In 
the same way any private Member might 
be treated in the same way; he might 
absent himself from the House, in the 
belief that some triviality was to be 
discussed, but in his absence the Govern- 
ment might suddenly, and without any 
notice whatever, take the Friday and 
bring on some question in which he was 
deeply interested. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
That would be extremely inconvenient 
and unfair, and he contended that the 
power referred to should be exercised only 
on fair notice. The whole of the merits 
upon which those proposals had been 
recommended were based on the conten- 
tion, that by means of them there would 
be a certain amount of system in the work 
done, and foreknowledge of what was 
going to happen on Friday ; but unless 
notice was given they could never be 
sure that the plan would be carried out. 
He, therefore, thought that his Amend- 
ment commended itself to the considera- 
tion of the Government, and he trusted 
that they would not refuse to give the 
two days’ notice asked for. If they 
refused to do so, then he urged that the 
power should not be given without 
Amendment and Debate. He begged 
to propose the Amendment. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) seconded the Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK expressed the hope that 
the Government would accede to the 
Amendment ; otherwise, hon. Members 
on both sides would be unfairly treated. 

Mr. HANBURY remarked, that if 
the Amendment had proposed some 
general scheme applying to all days, 
making it always a rule that certain 
notice should be given of the alteration 
of the business of the Government, it 
was possible, at any rate, that something 
might have been said in favour of such 
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a proposal. In the present case, how- 
ever, the Amendment applied only to 
Fridays, and he thought it was incum- 
bent on the hon. Member who moved it, 
to show that there were particular rea- 
sons why this notice of two days should 
be given in the case of those particular 
Fridays. The Amendment in fact, if it 
were carried, would only cover a portion 
of the evil of which the hon. Member 
complained, because it was limited to 
certain days. His hon. Friend, however, 
had shown no particular reasons for 
adopting the piecemeal proposals he 
had submitted to the House, and he 
would point out that it was only in 
cases of emergency that the power would 
be exercised. Such a power certainly 
ought to be reserved to the Government 
to meet emergencies, when they suddenly 
arose ; but in other circumstances, so 
far as any grievance generally to private 
Members was concerned, through absence 
of notice of such a Motion being made, 
he would point out that it was possible 
for hon. Members, two or three days 
beforehand, to ascertain by question, 
whether the Government intended to 
take the Friday or not. In these cir- 
cumstances the Government could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) 
in supporting the Amendment said, he 
wished to call attention to the fact—that 
was the first time it had been proposed— 
that it should be possible to suspend a 
rule of this kind. In fact, so far as he 
was aware, there was no precedent for 
permitting a Motion to be made sus- 
pending a rule, and fixing business for a 
particular day without allowing Amend. 
ment or Debate. The Amendment 
simply asked that the Government should 
give notice of the course they intended 
to take in certain circumstances, and it 
was only fair to the House that that 
notice should be given. It appeared to 
him that this Amendment tested the 
sincerity of the Government, for they 
had indicated that they had no desire 
to oppress any part of the House, or to 
gain any unfair advantage for them- 
selves, but that all they wanted was to 
see Supply properly discussed. If that 
was so, let the Government bind their 
own hands as well as the hands of 
Private Members, so that it should not 
be in their power to play fast and loose 
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with this rule, or to take undue advan- 
tage of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said there was no grievance to hon. 
Members in the Resolution, because they 
could ask the Government a day or 
two beforehand, whether they intended 
to suspend the rules or not. That might 
to some extent apply to English Mem- 
bers, but not to Irish Members, who lived 
hundreds of miles away, and who would 
have no such protection open to them. 
He granted that cases of real emergency 
might suddenly arise, and no one would 
wish to question that the Government 
should have the power in such cases to 
suspend the rules without notice. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
the Government already had the power. 
It was always open to them, if circum- 
stances required it, to propose a Resolu- 
tion to that effect ; the only difference 
was that at present the Motion wolld 
be open to discussion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
But the Resolution proposed would take 
away the power, and surely, in common 
fairness to hon. Members, if that was 
done, at least fair notice should be given 
by the Government to the House of their 
intention to move the 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’ ] 


Resolution. 


The House divided : — Ayes, 
Noes, 208.—(Division List, No. 15.) 


100 ; 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved to 
omit, in line 6, the words ‘‘to be 
decided without Amendment or De- 
bate.’’ He said his reason for moving 
this Amendment was, that the Resolu- 
tion proposed to establish a principle 
with regard to business on Fridays, 
which did not prevail on any other day 
of the Parliamentary week. The Rules 
of the House fixed for each day its ap- 
propriate business. It was competent 
in spite of the Rules, for a Minister, at the 
beginning of public business, to move 
that the Standing Order be suspended, 
and that some other business be sub- 
mitted. When he undertook to do that 
he had the penalty of having his Motion 

Mr. Maurice Healy. 
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discussed. In other words, if he proposed 
to abrogate the Rules of the House, he 
had to make a case for it. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had said that, for 
the proper discussion of the Estimates, 
it was necessary that Friday should be 
devoted to Supply. But he also wanted 
to retain in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, the power to appropriate Friday 
for any other class of Government busi- 
ness, and to do this without giving to 
the House the power to debate or discuss 
the proposition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
had said that emergencies might arise 
which would not render it necessary té 
take other business on Friday, and it 
was, therefore, essential that the new 
rule should reserve to the Government 
power to suspend the Standing Order 
and place other business on the Paper. 
He quite conceded that such an emer- 
gency might arise, and he also conceded 
that the House should have most com- 
plete power as to the disposal of Parlia- 
mentary time, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shut his eyes to the fact that 
the House always had the power, quite 
irrespective of the Standing Order. The 
Government had power ‘now to abrogate 
any rule which said they should take 
Supply on Friday, and they could put 
down other business for that day, but 
they had not, and ought not to have the 
power to make that change without 
Amendment or Debate. Hon. Members 
were asked by this rule to make a large 
sacrifice of Parliamentary time, but he 
protested against the notion that it was 
a fair thing to bind the House down by 
a hard and fast rule, to take away from 
the ordinary private Members the rights 
which he had at present, to allocate 
Fridays for the purposes of Government 
business, as Supply was, and, at the 
same time, to reserve in the hands of 
the Government the power to appropriate 
the time intended for Supply to ordinary 
business, whenever they chose to do so. 
What the Government contemplated was 
that this rule should be abrogated for 
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, the purpose of devoting Friday to ordin- 
ary Government business. What they 
now proposed was quite different to 
what was done under similar circum- 
stances at present. As matters now 
stood, if they wished to take Friday for 
their business, all they took as a rule, 
was the morning sitting. But if this 
rule was carried, notwithstanding that 
the Government abrogated that portion 
of it, which bound them to devote Friday 
to effective Supply, it would be in their 
power to appropriate the whole of Friday 
for ordinary Government business, a 
thing which they could do under the 
ordinary Rules of the House. That was 
unfair, and it was ten times more so 
when they made the proposition that it 
should be put to the House, without 
discussion or Debate. The Secretary 
to the Treasury had based this proposi- 
tion on the ground that it might be 
necessary in cases of emergency, but if 
such emergencies arose, it would be 
possible to show them in Debate. If 
not, the rule should be abrogated, and 
the Government bound to do as much as 
other portions of the House. When 
Members had surrendered their Fridays, 
it was not fair they should have the 
Government coming down and saying 
‘‘We have given Friday to Supply, but 
we propose that the rule should be ab- 
rogated and we shall devote Friday to 
our Bills.’’ All he asked was that this 
should not be a one-sided bargain, but 
that if there was to be a bargain, the 
two Parties to it should be equally bound. 
What the Government wanted, however, 
was a bargain that should bind private 
Members but not the Government. He 
and those who thought with him, pro- 
tested against that, and at any rate, they 
asked that if the bargain was to be 
abrogated, and Friday was to be taken 
for ordinary Government business, it 
should not be so taken without discus- 
sion or Debate. If the rule passed in 
its present form, it would be the only 
instance on record in which it was 
possible for the Government to change 
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the business that had been fixed for a 
particular day without discussion or De- 
bate. At the present, if a proposal was 
made to abrogate any Standing Order, 
which fixed the particular class of busi- 
ness for a particular day, it must be 
done on a Motion which must be fully 
debated. Now, for the first time, and 
with regard to a wholly novel and revolu- 
tionary proposal, the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggested that after Friday had 
been allocated to Supply, and after 
Private Members had surrendered their 
vested rights in Friday, it should be 
possible for the Government to devote 
it to other purposes. If that was to be 
done it was only fair to ask, that at any 
rate, it should not be done without dis- 
cussion or Debate, and to secure this he 
begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. COHEN, in opposing the Amend- 
ment, said, its effect would be to deprive 
absolutely of all their value the whole 
of the proposals of the Government. 
These were not intended to abridge dis- 
cussion or the privileges of private Mem- 
bers, but, if possible, to divert those dis- 
cussions from useless, impracticable fads 
to the ordinary business of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. HANBURY pointed out that 
the proposal of the Government was in- 
tended to facilitate business and not to 
tie the House to hard-and-fast rules, and 
if in any given week it was found more 
convenient generally to have Thursday for 
Supply and devote Friday to other 
Government business, the Government 
would be willing to agree. 

Mr. REES-DAVIES (Pembrokeshire) 
said, the Government simply proposed to 
suspend their own rule at their own 
sweet will, and allow any particular 
Resolution which might affect them to 
be taken on Friday, and thus to deprive 
private Members of their rights. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, it would be a 
serious state of affairs if a Member 
stayed in town the whole of the week 
in expectation that a certain Vote would 
be taken on Friday, and then on Thursday 
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night, without notice, the Leader of 
the House gave notice that next day he 
would move that other business be taken. 
It might be said that the propose] of the 
Government was to meet an emergency. 
But when the Leader of the House 
considered there was an emergency they 
might take an opposite view. In the 
interests of private Members, and to 
guard against abuses on the part of any 
Government, he hoped the Amendment 
would be favourably considered. The 
Government should bind themselves to 
give private Members notice of any 
intention to suspend their Rule. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought it 
right that the Government should have 
the power in the case of any emergency 
arising to suspend the arrangement with 
regard to taking Supply on Fridays. 
But the question was how that power 
was to be exercised. Was it to be exer- 
cised upon reasonable grounds shown or 
not? In his opinion either notice should 
be given of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to exercise that power or else good 
grounds should be shown for exercising 
it. In his view the right hon. Gentle- 
man in dealing with this subject had 
failed to use that convincing line of 
argument and that brilliancy which had 
so distinguished him when he and the 
right hon. Gentleman sat upon the Oppo- 
sition Benches. It was the custom of 


ject without due reason given. 
arguments that had been addressed to 
the House were in favour of giving the 
power in question to the Government, 
but that did not absolve the Government 
from giving reasons for their action. 
He could not conceive the Government 
saying, “the emergency is tremendous, 
the reasons of State are overwhelming, 
and therefore, we will not tell you what 
they are.” The Government might state 
their reasons for exercising the power in 
three words which would be sufficient to 
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Amendment would deprive the whole 
Resolution of its value, but in his view 
it would give it additional value. He 
admitted that this was a matter of bar- 
gain and that private Members would 
acquire under that bargain more valuable 
rights than those they parted with, but 
at all events their rights should not be 
taken away from them without notice, 
without reason given, and without Debate, 
Although he agreed with the spirit of 
the paragraph, he felt bound to support 
the Amendment. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 248 ; Noes, 
123.—(Division List, No. 16.) 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) moved to insert after the 
word “debate” ‘and the provisions of 
Standing Order No. 56 shall be extended 
to Friday.” 

Dr. CLARK asked what the effect of 
the Amendment would be. 

Mr. HANBURY gxplained that the 
effect of the Amendment was to authorise 
the Speaker to leave the Chair without 
Motion put. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved after 
“debate” to leave out to the end of the 
question and insert “and the pro- 
visions of Standing Order No. 56 shall 
extend to every sitting day of the 
House.” He explained that his object 
was to cut out the muzzling portions of 
the Ministerial Resolution. A more gross 
and outrageous invasion of the rights 
and liberties of that House was never 
before imagined by any Government. 
When the Leader of the Opposition was 
opposed, as he was on this occasion, to 
an attack upon the privileges of pri- 
vate Members, that was the best proof 
that could be adduced that the 
restrictive proposal ought not to be 
passed. Ordinarily, when attacks were 


satisfy the House of Commons of the| made upon Members’ rights, it was 


necessity of their action. 


The hon. Gen-| because both the Leader of the House 


tleman behind him had said that the! and the Leader of the Opposition were 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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He agreed 
that their present system of procedure 
was exceedingly bad, but he could not 
sanction the very drastic remedy that 
was proposed. It seemed to him that 
almost every Member who had spoken 
failed to understand what the Estimates 
really were. Undoubtedly one of the 
uses to be made of the Estimates was to 
criticise the conduct of the Government, 
but another was to criticise the general 
manner in which the affairs of the 
country were administered. The Leader 
of the House said that the financial con- 
trol exercised by the House in Supply 
was absolutely useless, and he gave this 
extraordinary reason—that the days 
of extravagance and jobbery were over.” 
But the days of extravagance and 
jobbery were not over. Those faults 
had been scotched unquestionably, but 
only in consequence of the control 
exercised by that House. Under the 
present system, when a Member found 
something objectionable in a Vote he 
could ask for an explanation, and 
if it was not satisfactory he could 
insist upon a division. When the 
House was told that the fact 
of its not having investigated all the 
Estimates, and that it voted away 
millions a night without investigation, 
was proof that it ought to be deprived 
of the power of investigating them, he 
replied to the right hon. Gentleman by 
saying that the argument was a perfect 
non sequitur. The House wanted the 
power to investigate the Estimates when 
any hon. Member deemed it to be neces- 
sary, and it was for the good of the 
country that investigation should take 
place. He thought that the right was a 
most useful one. For example, he was 
looking into the Supplementary Estimates 
the other day, and he noticed that there 
was a supplementary Vote of £8,000 or 
£9,000 for paper, and it was stated that 
the Vote was due to the fact that the 
price of paper had risen in the market. 
When the time came he would naturally 
wish to know why the price of paper had 
VOL. XXXVII. [rourrH sERIEs. | 
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risen to the Government and to no one 
else. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
scornfully of complaints made as to Royal 
palaces. He called them “ trivialities.” 
As a loyal subject, he was perfectly 
horrified. [Laughter.| Those items, how- 
ever, were not so unimportant as the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
because he generally found that in the 
items for Royal palaces, and other minor 


| subjects, there lurked a suspicion of 


jobbery. Mr. A.C. Morton, in the last 
Parliament, raised the question of the 
Royal ratcatcher. He honoured and re- 
spected Mr. Morton for raising this 
small point, because it prevented more 
rats and more mice from eating into the 
Royal palaces than the Royal ratcatcher 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the tendency of a discussion on the 
Estimates was to increase—not to di- 
minish—expenditure. He admitted that 
there might sometimes be a tendency 
to increase expenditure, but the ob- 
ject of private Members was to see 
that the money was usefully expended, 
and in trying to obtain the reduction of 
useless expenditure he suggested that the 
money should be usefully expended. 
Generally speaking, he had found that 
the big men were paid a great deal too 
much and the poor men a great deal too 
little. He had often suggested a reduc- 
tion in the salaries of Ministers. If they 
could find a gentleman to do exactly the 
same work for £2,000, why in the name 
of common sense should they give 
£5,000? With the most touching 
unanimity, ex-Ministers and Ministers 
had gone into the Lobby invariably 
against him. The main plea of the right 
hon. Gentleman for this change in the 
Rules was the most extraordinary one of 
the guillotine. Of late the Estimates 
had been thrown back to the end of the 
Session ; and there was a certain feeling 
then that they might as well come to an 
end as soon as possible. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said that hon. Members 
had been put on the rack for the last 
few years, and he now came forward as 
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a benevolent person, saying: “I feel I 
ought to kill you at once, and save you 
from the rack.” But the plea of the 
Government fell to the ground, because 
they proposed to take the Fridays, and 
therefore they would have no object in 
putting off the Estimates. He could not 
see that the first portion of the Resolu- 
tion hung together with the second por- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman practi- 
cally said to the House; “You have 
acted so nobly as to merit a holiday 
earlier than usual.” But this portion 
of the Resolution had nothing to do 
with the Estimates; it was simply 
«a golf-and- grouse Resolution. He 
always admired the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he particularly 
admired his speech in proposing his 
Resolutions. From paradox to paradox 
the right hon. Gentleman arrived at this 
conclusion, that the less time you have 
for discussion the more time you have to 
discuss. Those who had at heart the 
sound procedure of the House had urged 
that Bills should be carried on from one 
Session to another, and that would 
entirely meet the difficulty the hon. 
Gentleman behind him had pointed out. 
What would be the practical working of 
this Resolution? The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to give 20 days to the 
Estimates. Now, on the more important 
Foreign and Colonial Votes, there were 
serious matters to be raised, such as 
Venezuela and the Transvaal, which 
would occupy not less than nine days. 
Then there was the Army, on which the 
Colonels developed themselves lengthily, 
when they talked about guns and arms 
and all sorts of things. When the 
Navy Vote was reached the same story 
was carried on by the Colonels. He 
was not putting it too high when he 
estimated that the Army and Navy 
Votes together ought to last eight days. 
That disposed of 17 days out of the 20. 
Then there were, say, two Votes on 
account to be thrown in. Thus one day 
was left for the whole of the Civil 
Service Estimates, and the Scotch, Irish, 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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Welsh and English Votes. He sympa- 
thised with his hon. Friends from Ireland. 
These hon. Gentlemen complained that 
Ireland was governed from Dublin Castle. 
Here in this House then was the only 
place where they could develop their 
grievances. Then there were the Scotch. 
Had any gentleman ever been present 
at a Scotch Debate? [Zaughter.] He 
had never been able to get through it, 
but he had looked in occasionally and 
seen Scotch gentlemen, each armed with 
a sort of pamphlet, jumping up one after 
the other trying to catch the eye of the 
Chairman of Committees. How long 
were these to goon? One quarter of a 
day. Then there was gallant little 
Wales. The other day the Welsh Mem- 
bers had an interesting Debate, about a 
museum, he thought it was [laughter], 
but Wales wanted a great many more 
things besides a museum. So _ poor 
England, the predominant partner, was 
left with three hours forallthe Estimates ! 
He defied the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that these calculations were exagge- 
rated. He had under-estimated the 
time generally taken with these different 
Votes, when there was a fair field for 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
had cited the experience of the last 
Parliament to show that 20 days was 
a fair time to allot to the discussion of 
Supply. But not only during the last 
Parliament, but ever since 1886, the 
Estimates had been discussed under 
“the rack”; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman went back to the time before 
1886, he would find that Supply gene- 
rally occupied twice 20 days, or even 
more. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given away his case by admitting that if 
his Resolution were carried a great many 
Votes would not be discussed at all. It 
was urged that a great many Votes were 
unimportant ; but it would not neces- 
sarily be the unimportant Votes that 
were left undiscussed. There were six 
classes, and it might happen that all the 
time would be occupied on the first or 
the first two classes. The right hon. 
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Member for Bodmin had suggested 
that the time should be divided into 
compartments. But even then, it would 
be easy to exhaust the whole time in any 
compartment with the first few Votes. 
And if there were merely a limit to the 
time for each Vote, the time might be 
occupied in discussing unimportant sub- 
heads of the Vote. He had often seen 
the House get so weary of the discussion 
of the first sub-heads, that the rest 
passed without notice. Arrange this 
matter as they would, if there were a hard- 
and-fast time limit to Supply, the Com- 
mittee of Supply would necessarily be in 
the hands of a small minority, which 
would be able to concentrate the discus- 
sion on one or two Votes or sub- 
heads of Votes. Sufficient weight 
had not been attached to the fact that, 
as a rule, Ministers did their best, under 
the present system, to restrain the 
loquacity of their followers. But if this 
rule passed, the muzzle would be taken 
off. They might even encourage talk. 
Of course, Governments never attempted 
to evade criticism when they could not 
evade it ; but there were a large number 
of minor questions which Ministers did 
their best to prevent from coming on. 
It was possible to imagine a Ministry 
who would wish to put off certain Votes, 
and with the power to closure at a certain 
date, that would undoubtedly be done on 
occasions. What surprised and almost 
sickened him with official human nature 
was the utter ingratitude of the Leader 
of the House and his colleagues. That 
they sat now on the Treasury instead of 
on the Front Opposition Bench was due 
entirely to the Estimates. If the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Resolution had been in 
force in the last Parliament the interest- 
ing Cordite Vote would never have been 
reached. Yet in spite of the fact that 
the Members of the Government owed 
their position to there having been no 
Closure on the Estimates, the first thing 
the Government did was to kick 
away the ladder by which they had 
mounted, and to rule the Committee 
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of Supply with a rod of iron. 
What then ought they to do? The 


whole system of Supply was utterly bad ; 
and what they ought to do was to revise 
the whole system, in order to fit it to 
modern requirements. Thirty years ago 
there was time for Estimates and time 
for Bills. Now the Estimates were 
thrown to the end of the Session and 
few Bills were passed. The secret was 
that 30 years ago Members were not 
so eager to go to bed at the early hour 
of 12 o’clock as they were now. 
[Laughter.| The bane of the House was 
the 12 o'clock Rule. [Zaughter.| He 
never knew of anyone, in the years of 
which he was speaking, feeling old or 
tired or flagged from remaining in the 
House. In those years they used not 
only to remain in the House, but to sleep 
in the House ; and sleep, too, like owls, 
until the turn of each came to speak. 
The custom on Fridays was that Resolu- 
tions were moved by private Members 
until about 9 or 10 o’clock. After that 
effective Supply was set up, and as there 
was no sitting on Saturday they 
generally made a night of it. If at 
2 o’clock any Member got up to suggest 
that it was getting late, he would be 
howled down ; and it would be said that 
it was ridiculous that Members should 
not pass their nights as well as their 
days in the service of their country 
[Laughter.| They went on again for 
another hour, when some one got up and 
said that the Vote under consideration 
was an important one and ought to be 
postponed till a more favourable time 
for its consideration. ‘ Very well,” the 
Minister would probably say, “we will 
adjourn this Vote ; but we will take the 
six following Votes.” That was agreed 
to, and they went on again for another 
hour, and finally got home at 3 or 
4 oclock in the morning. In _ that 
way the Estimates were got through 
very efficiently. At the present time 
the difficulty was that they had more 
business to do and more Members 
anxious to take part in the Debate than 
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in previous years. But the great block 
of business was to a great extent due to 
Ministers themselves, and he was bound 
to say that both Parties were equally 
responsible for it. Each Party went 
into office with a huge legislative pro- 
gramme. They knew it was not going 
to pass; but they held it up to show 
people what great, wise and eminent 
legislators they would be if they could. 


Then came a Motion taking away 
private Members’ time; and when 
anyone protested he was answered 


from the Treasury Bench, “ Look at our 
programme.” If the Government would 
only bring in such Bills as they knew 
they could pass in a Session a good deal 
of the present difficulty would be got rid 
of. But he suggested that the best way 
to get rid of the deadlock was by giving 
Home Rule not only to Ireland, but to 
every part of the country, and also by 
throwing on the Municipalities a good 
deal of work which they could do better 
than Parliament. The main thing was 
to establish what Mr. Gladstone was 
always urging—some system of delega- 
tion, which meant division of labour ; 
and he would have it not only in regard 
to Bills, but in regard to Estimates. The 
First Lord of the Treasury truly said 
that the Estimates were now used for 
the purposes of political criticism. Then 
let the right hon. Gentleman adopt some 
system by which the Vote of the head of 
each Department on which the whole of 
the political issues might be raised could 
be retained for discussion in the House, 
and all the other Votes sent to Com- 
mittees. He would have a Committee 
for every Department—an Army Com- 
mittee for Army Votes, a Navy Com- 
mittee for Navy Votes, and the Trish, 
Scotch and Welsh Votes considered by 
Committees formed of Members from 
those countries. So long as all the Esti- 
mates were submitted to the House, the 
House was responsible ; but under the 
new rule of the right hon. Gentleman 
there would be only a sham audit of 
accounts. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that a large number of Votes 
were not to be submitted to the House 
at all. Why, it was such a proposal that 
Jabez Balfour proposed to his Directors, 
and it was for adopting such a proposal 
that those Directors were sent to prison. 
Members were sent to be the guardians 


of the public purse; yet, the House! 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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adopted a system by which they could 
not go into the greater part of the Esti- 
mates ; and any Judge would say they 
were acting dishonestly and dishonour- 
ably. At Elections they said they 
wanted to serve their country, but when 
they got to the House they threw to the 
winds the opportunity of checking the 
expenditure ; and the electors might 
well say that the House was the last 
refuge of humbug. Ministers would 
have Members believe that they were so 
wise that they ought to be trusted ; but 
he did not consider that Ministers were 
angels; and, even if they were, he 
would put only a qualified trust in 
angels after they became Ministers. 
The tendency of the later action of the 
House had been to part with its control 
over the Executive ; but he held that it 
was their duty to keep a control over 
the Executive in great as well as in 
small things. He asked Members to 
pause before they adopted a Resvlution 
which practically destroyed the control 
exercised—the control that ought to be 
exercised—over the Executive in its ad- 
ministrative capacity. He detested the 
gag, and Members purposed to make 
that gag a permanent article of furni- 
ture. They were to be treated to the 
old French parliamentary lit de justice ; 
they were to discuss everything as if on 
a scaffold, with a rope round their necks, 
until the fatal moment which launched 
them into eternity—or the holidays. 
[Laughter.| Ministers held it to be the 
business of private Members to make a 
House, to keep a House, to cheer Minis- 
ters enthusiastically, to groan and moan 
when anyone attacked them, and to 


vote as if they were machines. 
The more private Members were 
like children, the better Ministers 


appreciated them; and, like children, 
they were to be seen often but seldom 
heard. An independent Member did 
not accept the Whip as his master ; he 
looked only to the electors ; and he did 
his best to further the interests of the 
country at large, irrespective of Party 
ties. That was his ideal of a model 
Member. Hon. Members ought to be 
specially independent on questions of 
Procedure. In the present alteration of 
Procedure, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury did not come forward as the Leader 
of a Party; he came forward essentially 
as the Leader of the House. With all 
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respect for that right hon. Gentleman, 
private Members would find in himself a 
better guide in regard to their interests. 
That right hon, Gentleman had a great 
mind, and did not condescend to small 
details; but for himself he had a small 
mind, and did condescend to small de- 
tails. The right hon. Gentleman would 
treat private Members like kittens before 
their eyes were opened on the floor of 
the House. Private Members would do 
well to allow him to protect them from the 
attacks made upon them by Ministers. 
All plans were tentative and there could 
be two lines of rails at the present 
moment. The great trouble as to the 
Estimates was that there frequently 
happened that the obstruction to the 
Estimates prevented Bills coming on, 
that was why he was in favour of one 
day a week for the Estimates or with the 
two only, the blocking of the Estimates 
could not block the Bills. One would be 
entirely independent of the other. Why 
not try this plan and see whether it was 
successful? The Leader of the House 
said “ Oh, if you do not give me Fridays 
and these 20 days, I won’t accept the 
Fridays.” They were not there to force 
Fridays on him. If he did not like 
them let him leave them.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] He could not himself see why 
one was dependent on the other. They 
had in fact two plans—one the guillotine 
plan which was a brutal plan, an inde- 
cent plan and the plan of Mr. Gladstone 
—the plan of devolution—which was an 
honest plan, a practical plain and sound 
plan. He recognised in the plainest and 
fullest way the objections to the present 
system. He should never vote for the 
guillotine plan until Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
of devolution had been thoroughly tried. 
He had no objection on principle to 
what is called revolutionary legislation, 
none in the least. He had no prejudice. 
He thought it would be desirable to have 
a good deal of revolutionary legislation, 
but when he found a Conservative Gov- 
ernment coming in saying, “ Let us have 
one revolution, one good, sound revolu- 
tion, against the rights, liberties, and 
privileges of the elected Members of 
the country,” then he was against 
that species of revolution. [* Hear, 
hear!”| They had now a Con- 
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servative House, and why should it 
indulge in this wild, reckless proposal ? 
The Radicals 


Let them be cautious. 
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were also cautious. Let the Govern- 
ment propose their Resolution as _ to 
Fridays and try what would come of it. 
If they did not get the fair number of 
Bills, then let them go back to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s system of devolution. Until 
that had failed—and he was certain it 
would not fail—let them not go and 
adopt the guillotine principle. [Cheers. | 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) begged to second the Amend- 
ment. He said that his right hon. 
Friend would not be surprised if those 
who found in this Resolution a principle 
of the widest scope—one that they 
thought would gravely affect their Party 
and Constitutional history—had not had 
their objections removed by the two 
speeches he had made. On the other 
hand, those who did not find a material 
principle, but to whom on other grounds 
the Resolution was generally distasteful, 
might well have had their dislike 
overcome by the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They regarded 
the proposal of his right hon. Friend as 
of wide scope, and one which would have 
very severe effects on the rights of private 
Members. It was destructive of much 
of their Constitutional history. The 
analogy which was attempted to be 
drawn between the application of this 
Rule to the Estimates, and its applica- 
tion to legislation, was entirely at fault. 
In his speech last night theright hon. Gen- 
tleman argued that analogy was perfect. 
If the Resolution was applied to the 
Estimates it must certainly follow, as 
had been avowed by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, that it would be dragged into a 
precedent in order that it might be ap- 
plied to legislation. Let him cite the 
case of two very recent Bills. In 1889, 
there was introduced a Bill for strength- 
ening the Navy. It was admitted by 
the Government of the day there was no 
necessity for placing the particular pro- 
posals in a Bill, and that they might 
have been submitted as Estimates. That 
case showed how analogous were Esti- 
mates and Bills. It was argued that it 
was unnecessary to place in a Bill the 
proposals contained in a Finance Bill, 
and the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted that he might have pro- 
ceeded in the ordinary way in Supply ; 
the right hon. Gentleman, however, 
thought it would give greater oppor- 
tunity to the House to discuss the 
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proposals if they were placed in a Bill. 
The First Lord of the Treasury rather 
scoffed at the fears of some Members 
that the Resolution would be dragged 
into a precedent for placing an auto- 
matic Closure on Debates on Bills, and 
told them, with great truth, that if a 
Jacobitical revolutionary Government 
were in power, they could take a short 
cut. Such a Government would, no 
doubt, cut off all Members’ privileges— 
for all he knew they would cut off their 
heads, but that was not the sort of Gov- 
ernment they had to deal with. They 
rather feared the ordinary wicked Gov- 
ernment which brought in the sort of 
legislation they had seen in the last two 
or three years, and which would carry 
great schemes of legislation rapidly 
through the House by means of auto- 
matic Closure. He imagined that one 
of the great reasons why so much success 
had attended our Parliamentary institu- 
tions, why the legislation that came 
from the House was generally received 
in the country with approval, was that 
that legislation was rarely repugnant to 
any large section of the people, and he 
believed it could be shown that the 
reason for that was the power of free 
debate which had prevailed in the 
House. If they took the power of free 
debate from the House of Commons, 
they took away the only weapon the 
House had by which it could compel a 
Government to withdraw or to modify 
any proposal which was repugnant to 
any considerable section of Members. 
The weapcn had been used all through 
our Parliamentary history, and he be- 
lieved it was that power, and very 
largely that power alone which was 
answerable for the general success 
of our Parliamentary _ institutions. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Leader of 
the House, had argued closely, eloquently, 
and with his usual skill on most of the 
other features of the proposals he had 
introduced, but he did not endeavour to 
allay the feelings of hon. Members with 
regard to the particular and important 
principle which he (Captain Bethell) had 
endeavoured to bring before the House. 
That principle was a true one, a live one, 
and areal one. For his part he firmly 
believed that if the right hon. Gentleman 
was successful in depriving them of the 
power referred to, he would be taking 
the first step to depriving the House of 


Captain Bethell. 
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perhaps the only weapon it had to insist 
on legislation, before it issued from Par- 
liament, being of such a character that, 
on the whole, it should meet with the 
general approval of the country. He was 
aware that he was speaking now in a 
considerable minority on this question. 
He could only regret that his right hon. 
Friend had rather disturbed the peace 
of his Party with this rather startling 
proposal. He regretted also that the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought it 
forward at this particular time, when 
there were something like two hundred 
new Members, who had been recently 
elected ; for it was quite impossible that 
gentlemen who had had no previous 
experience of the House could estimate 
fully the importance of the change that 
was proposed. The Debaté had taken 
place largely upon the question of the 
Estimates themselves, and it had 
been stated by his right hon. Friend 
that the discussions on the Estimates 
were of little value as far as the financial 
part was concerned ; and that, as far as 
the Administrative Department «went, 
they were, to a large extent, useless. He 
had been inclined, from his experience of 
these matters, to doubt that statement. 
It was quite true they never did succeed 
in Supply in getting a reduction of the 
sums proposed ; but that was not quite 
the direction in which they could assert 
much influence. What they wanted to 
do by these discussions was to keep the 
attention of those who were responsible 
for these Estimates perpetually on the 
rack, so that they might be fully alive 
to the fact that, if anything unusual was 
done, it would be discovered, and that 
they would be held answerable for any 
remissness of which they might be guilty. 
He had taken the opportunity of second- 
ing the Amendment, because he was very 
anxious, being in opposition to the bulk 
of his Party, to place before the House 
his reasons for the action he took. The 
change proposed by the Government was 
so great, and possibly so far-reaching, 
that he thought it ought not to be made, 
not only at this particular time, but un- 
less the general consent of both Parties 
was obtained to it. He regretted, there- 
fore, that his right hon. Friend had not 
thought it better, before bringing in the 
proposal, to try some more moderate 
arrangement to secure the end he had in 
view—that he did not invite the House 
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to give him, say, the use of the Friday, 
or some other day, and see what 
effect would be caused in the course 
of a Session by such an arrangement. 
Certainly, a concession had been made 
by the Government to the effect that 
this proposal should be a Sessional, and 
not a Standing Order; but everybody 
who held the views that he did on points 
of principle would surely see that such a 
change could be of little value to them. 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he rose to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He viewed with great 
regret and surprise the action on which 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury had embarked at this early 
hour of the Session. He put a very 
heavy strain on his faithful and loyal 
followers, and they were placed in the 
position either of voting with those who 
desired to embarrass and injure the Gov- 
ernment, or of voting against their con- 
sciences, and going contrary to their own 
clear and positive statements in and out 
of the House. His right hon. Friend 
drew the distinction that this was a 
matter of the Estimates and that the 
other was a matter of a Bill. But the 
examination of the Estimates had been 
declared by Mr. Gladstone and other 
persons of authority to be one of the most 
important functions of the House; and 
his right hon. Friend seemed to consider 
it a reasonable and proper course that 
they should automatically cut short the 
discussions on Bills. He could not forget 
the language they had used when the 
late Government applied the guillotine. 
There was not then one single Member 
on that side of the House who said that 
if the Government had applied the 
guillotine to the Estimates they would 
have been acting rightly. They had no 
right to support their own Government 
when they were taking a leaf out of the 
book of the Party opposite, and thus do 
them a bad turn in the country. They 
would give the country a bad opinion of 
the Government and of themselves if 
they joined in supporting any such 
Measure as that which was now before 
them. What was the reason for the 
Measure? They were told it was because 
their Supply was ill-managed. He saw no 
connection between the remedy and the 
evil. Hesaw no remedy in this proposal 
for futile discussion, and no reason why 
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Supply should not be discussed just as ill 
when there was a guillotine to come later 
in theSession, as it had been hitherto. He 
had heard no argument which would lead 
him to believe that any hon. Member 
would refrain from boring the House 
because there was to be a guillotine later 
on. He could not help feeling that this 
Measure was introduced more or less in 
the interest of legislation. He could 
quite understand the right hon. Gentle- 
men on both Front Benches had a par- 
ental regard for legislation, which was 
not altogethershared by private Members, 
some of which they regarded with a 
feeling that was not enthusiastic and a 
great deal of which they distrusted. 
There was one matter to which he would 
like to call the attention of his right 
hon. Friend, and that was to ask him if 
he could see his way to accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Newton Division, which 
was practically that there should be no 
contentious business taken after the 5th 
of August. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


DISTRESS FROM WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider and report as to— 


(a) The extent to which distress, 
arising from want of employment, 
prevails ; 


(b) The powers at present possessed 
by local or central authorities in re- 
lation to such cases ; 


(c) Any steps which may be taken, 
whether by changes in legislation or 
administration, to deal with the 
evils arising therefrom ; 


(d) The means of discriminating in 
cases of exceptional distress between 
“the deserving man forced to be- 
come dependent upon public aid” 
and the ordinary claimants for 
parish relief, in accordance with the 
recommendation contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
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dated 2nd July, 1895, viz., that the 
former class should be exempted 
from disability as regards the Fran- 
chise, whether local or Parliamen- 
tary.—-(Sir William Walrond.) 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Agricultural Tenancies, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Jef- 
freys, Colonel Cotton -Jodrell, Major 
Rasch, Sir Cameron Gull, and Mr. 
Rutherford ; presented and read 1*; to 
be read 2* upon Wednesday, 18th March. 
—({Bill 110. | 


MEAT (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL). 

Bill to regulate the Sale of Foreign 
and Colonial Meat, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Yerburgh, Sir Cameron Gull, 
Mr. Pender, Mr. Verney, Lord Alwyne 
Compton, and Mr. Rutherford; presented 
and read 1*; to be read 2* upon Wed- 
nesday, 18th March.—{ Bill 111.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND). 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Tully, Mr. Power, Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
M‘Hugh, Colonel Waring, and Mr. J. P. 
Farrell ; presented and read 1*; to be 
read 2* this day.—{ Bill 112.] 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 


ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Adjourned Debate on nomination of 
Select Committee [24th February] fur- 
ther adjourned till Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 
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STATIONERY CONTRACTS. 
Ordered, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire whether the present 
system of issuing invitations for tenders 
and of making contracts for Government 
printing and binding sufficiently secures 
compliance with the terms and spirit of 
the Resolution of the House of Commons 
of the 13th day of February, 1891, and 
whether any, and, if so, what, improve- 
ments of the system are called for. 






The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of—Mr. Michael Austin, Mr. John 
Burns, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Hanbury, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Lopes, Mr. 
Lough, Mr. Maden, Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Mr. Jonathan Samuel, Mr. Souttar, 
Mr. Stephens, and Sir Howard Vincent. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) — 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, in moving the Adjournment of 
the House, said, he desired to say that 
he had deferred the discussion of the 
new Rules of Procedure until Thursday 
in order that the Evicted Tenants 
(Ireland) Bill might be discussed To- 
morrow. He had done so having made 
full inquiries and feeling assured that 
all parts of the House were desirous of 
bringing the Debate on Procedure to a 
conclusion on Thursday night. He 
would move the suspension of the 12 
o'clock Rule on Thursday night to render 
that desirable consummation more possi- 
ble and more certain. [“ Hear, hear ! ”} 





House Adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 26th February 1896. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, &c.) (UNITED KINGDOM). 


Return presented 25th February ; to 


be printed. [No. 76.] 
NAVY (TRIALS OF H.MS. ‘“ SHARP- 
SHOOTER.”’) 


Copy ordered ‘of Return of Experi- 
mental Trials of H.M.S. Sharpshooter 
fitted with Belleville Boilers.”°—(Mr. 


Goschen.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 77.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 

Mr. J. C. BIGHAM (Liverpool, 
Exchange), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, said, the Measure was 
one to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Passage of Liverpool. It was 
introduced in the last Parliament, and 
he understood that now there was no 
opposition to it. 


Bill read 2* and committed for To- 
morrow. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

*Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.) said, that for six or seven years the 
question had been before the country 
and the House in almost all its aspects, 
and for that reason he did not think he 
would be justified in occupying the time 
of the House at any great length in dis- 
cussing the subject-matter with which the 
Bill was concerned. But there was an- 
other reason why he did not think it 
would be desirable for him to enter into 
the various controversies which had 
raged around the evicted tenants for 
several years. This Bill differed from any 
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previous Measure submitted to that 
House on the subject in that it was a 
Measure which it was believed would 
not excite any bitter opposition in that 
House, and he did not think it would be 
right in submitting such a Measure to 
the House to excite or raise up again the 
bitter controversies to which he had re- 
ferred. He felt only too keenly that a 
considerable amount of passion had been 
introduced in past years into the Debates 
on the subject, and he had no doubt in 
the world that passion had had a good 
deal to do in the past with the failure to 
arrive at a just and adequate settlement 
of the question. Therefore, he desired 
on this occasion to avoid a reference to 
exasperating topics in connection with 
the matter, and would refrain from en- 
tering into a list of the various contests 
between landlords and tenants during 
the past 10 or 20 years—in fact, since 
1879—which had made that Bill a press- 
ing necessity. There was one remark, 
however, which he desired to make be- 
fore he came to the Bill, which was that 
this Measure, for which the Party with 
which he had the honour to be con- 
nected were responsible, was not alto- 
gether the Bill which they would like to 
see passed into law on the subject. As 
far as they were concerned their views 
were expressed in the Bill known as Mr. 
O’ Kelly’s Bill, which was introduced 
several Sessions ago in the last Parlia- 
ment by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Roscommon. That Bill was _per- 
fectly frank in its expression of opinion 
that compulsion was absolutely neces- 
sary to end the controversy which had 
raged during the last 20 years. He 
thought, for the purpose for which it was 
intended, Mr. O’ Kelly’s Bill was a very 
complete Bill, and if it were passed into 
Jaw his own opinion was that contro- 
versy upon the question of the Evicted 
tenants would pass away and that peace 
would be re-established in Ireland, so 
far as that matter was concerned. 
But they recognised now that circum- 
stances were changed, and they had 
heard expressions of opinion from 
Leaders of the Party now in power 
which had induced them to try the ex- 
periment of submitting to the House a 
Voluntary Bill; and the House would 
pardon him for reading a few of the 
expressions of opinion to which he re- 
ferred, and which he thought must be in 
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the recollection of most Members of the 
House, whether they were Members of 
Parliament when those speeches were 
delivered from which he was about to 
quote or whether they were not. The 
first extract to which he wished to call 
attention was from a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Leeds (Mr. Jackson), who spoke as a 
former Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
who spoke in a very solemn and respon- 
sible strain, and whose words, he recol- 
lected very well, were listened to with 
great attention at the time. On the 
Second Reading of the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Morley) in 1894, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Leeds said :— 
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‘¢ Speaking as a man who has tried to do 
what he could for Ireland and for the tenants, 
Lord Mounteagle expressed the opinion that 
some attempt should be made to form some Con- 
ciliation Board to bring these people together 
who are now so farapart. He was sure, if any 
attempt of that kind were made, no man on that 
side of the House would offer any opposition to 
it, but that it would have everybody’s support.” 


He would now come to a more impor- 


tant Gentleman than the Member for 
North Leeds—more important at least 
in this respect, that he occupied a post 
in the present Ministry—the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. On the Second 
Reading of the Bill to which he had 
referred the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies spoke as follows :— 


‘*The hon. and learned Member for Hadding- 
tonshire referred in very complimentary language 
to an article which had been written by Lord 
Mounteagle, and he quoted the language of 
Lord Mounteagle as justifying this Bill. But, 
with a most curious absence of mind, he forgot 
to tell the House that Lord Mounteagle con- 
cluded with certain recommendations, and his 
recommendations were not for the formation of 
such a tribunal as he contemplated in this Bill, 
and for a compulsory settlement, but for a 
voluntary settlement by a Board of Conciliation. 
Tf the hon. and learned Gentleman will be satis- 
fied not only to quote the arguments of Lord 
Mounteagle, but to accept his conclusions, then, 
indeed, I think, with the sensible words which 
are attributed to him by the reporter, we might 
be in sight of a just and equitable settlement, 
with common consent on both sides of the 
House.” 


The Right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies then went on to 
deal with the Bill, and he subsequently 
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that subject he spoke as follows :— 
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‘““Tfit be necessary to find some money for 
this purpose, I can take no exception to that 
wonderful Irish Church Fund. I cannot con- 
ceive a better course can be taken than to use 
it for this purpose.” 


But the right hon. Gentleman was not 
satisfied even with that statement, for on 
the Third Reading of the Bill on the 
7th August, he spoke again as follows :— 


“The Government and hon. Members oppo- 
site ”— 


that was the late Government, and, he 
supposed, the Irish Members— 


“knew perfectly well what they could and what 
they could not get. They might have had a 
Bill providing for a voluntary arrangement in 
the nature of the 15th Clause of the Act of 1891, 
greatly extended in its operations by the help of 
a large sum of money which the Government 
had it in its power to carry into effect.” 


That was a very significant declaration in 
view of what afterwards took place in 
the House of Lords, and it seemed to 
him to have been the result of a consul- 
tation between the different Leaders of 
the Unionist Party, for he found the 
view expressed by the Secretary for the 
Colonies immediately afterwards uttered 
in the House of Lords by two Members 
of the Unionist Party who were now 
Members of the present Government, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Secretary 
for War, and the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that if 
the Government felt they were unable 
to carry on the Government of the 
country without some settlement of the 
Evicted Tenants Question, the Unionist 
Party would gladly accept a Voluntary 
Biil and do their best to make it a suc- 
cess ; while the Duke of Devonshire, who 
took part in the same Debate, also advo- 
cated the appointment of Conciliators 
not armed with compulsory powers, who 
might be intrusted with the funds pro- 
vided by the Bill, and expressed the 
opinion that if the Government were 
satisfied to try such an experiment as 
that, he believed that a Measure embody- 
ing it might pass through both Houses 
of Parliament in one week. The right 
hon. Member for Bodmin and other 
Unionists, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, who 
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spoke for the landlords, and the present 
Leader of the House, who was then the 


‘Leader of the Opposition, expressed 


practically similar opinions. The pro- 
moters of the Bill had taken those ex- 
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not object to the change. The Board of 
Conciliation would have no compulsory 
powers whatever. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
It would merely have power to con- 
firm agreements already made between 


pressions of opinion as to how the ques-| the landlords and tenants themselves. 
tion might be settled as the basis of their The Duke of Devonshire expressed his 
proposal, and had, therefore, decided to approval of reinstatement by purchase. 


submita Voluntary scheme to the House. 
He would now turn to the Bill, and, 
in the first place, he wished to mention 
that he went back to the year 1879, and 
he did so because in that year began the 
agrarian revolution in connection with 
which, and in consequence of which, 
most of the evictions with which the 
Bill proposed to deal occurred. It was 
about that time that the ‘‘no rent’’ 
manifesto was issued, and the tenants 
who were evicted at that time were en- 
titled to as much sympathy as those who 
were subsequently evicted. The Irish 
Members believed that they would not 
be doing their duty to their fellow-coun- 


Well, personally he agreed that rein- 
statement by purchase was far more 
likely to put a final and complete end to 
the question than the reinstatement of 
the tenants to their former holdings as 
‘tenants. Reinstatement by purchase 
was one of the modes upon which land- 
lords and tenants could agree, and if 
\they agreed the Conciliation Board 
| would have power to confirm the agree- 
/ment and carry out the purchase as under 
the Land Purchase Acts. On the other 
hand, if the parties preferred to continue 
the relation of landlord and tenant, the 
| Board could confirm also that form of 
agreement. Moreover, if it were agreed, 





trymen if they did not include under the | as possibly it might be in some cases, that 
provisions of the Bill the men who were |a Judicial rent ought to be fixed on the 
evicted at the earlier period as well as | restoration of the tenant to his holding, 
those evicted under the ‘‘ plan of cam-j| the Board would have power to act in 


paign’’ movement. Now, the main 
provision of the Bill was, in the very 
words used by the Duke of Devonshire, 


that a Board of Conciliation should be | 


set up to settle this difficulty ; and it 
provided that the Board should consist 
of two or three persons, the selection of 


the matter just as the Land Committee 
might act in ordinary cases. Few per- 
|sons, however, believed that any Mea- 
sure of this kind would be of much use 
unless the wheels of the machine, so to 
speak, were greased by the expenditure 
of public money to facilitate agreements. 





whom would be left to the Imperial| They had experience of this point in 
Parliament, so that there could be noj| connection with the 13th Clause of the 
suspicion that injustice would be done| Land Purchase Act of 1891, and that 
to any party in Ireland or to the State. | experience forbade them from looking 
It had been objected, he understood, | forward with hope to a voluntary settle- 
that by creating another tribunal in Ire-| ment unless funds were provided to in- 
land they would unnecessarily be multi- | duce both parties to come to an agree- 
plying the number of public bodies in that | ment. It was no exaggeration to say 
country. If that objection was still urged, | that the 13th Clause of the Act of 1891 
and if the Government or the majority | proved more or less a complete failure 
of the House preferred it, he should| because no public money was provided 
have no objection, and he spoke also on | for facilitating and bringing about set- 
behalf of his friends, to entrust the work | tlements. The Bill, therefore, proposed 
intended for the proposed new Board to/| that the intended Board of Conciliation 
the Land Committee. The promoters of | should be provided with funds for the 
the Bill had proposed the new body! purpose, and that those funds should 
and had selected its name, because of | come from Imperial sources for two rea- 


the speech made by the Duke of Devon- 
shire in the House of Lords; but if his 
views on this point had changed, or if the 
House was of opinion that the appoint- 
ment of such a Board was unnecessary, 
and that the Land Commission could 
adequately perform the work, they would 


sons. First, because they contended 
that the Imperial Parliament, either 
through unwise and unjust legislation, 
or the refusal to legislate at all, was 
responsible for this and other troubles in 
Treland ; and secondly, because the Irish 
Members were of the opinion that the 
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source from which the late Government 
proposed to draw funds for the purpose— 
namely, the Irish Church surplus—would 
not be likely to afford an adequate sup- 
ply of money. If, however, the Govern- 
ment objected to the funds being taken 
from Imperial sources, and preferred 
that they should be taken from the Irish 
Church Fund, the Irish Members, rather 
than leave the question unsettled, would 
be ready to forego their preference as 
expressed in the Bill, and to accept an 
appropriation from the Church Fund. 
The uses to which this money would be 
devoted were two. The Board would be 
empowered to devote such a sum as they 
deemed just, first towards the wiping 
out of the arrears, and secondly towards 
enabling the restored tenants to make a 
fresh start in life. In many cases the 
houses on the holdings had been pulled 
down or had become dilapidated, and 
the land had deteriorated ; and it was 
impossible that any evicted tenant who 
had been on the roadside for five or six 
years should have the money to restock 
and repair his holding. If he were put 
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in without any assistance the result 
must be bankruptcy in a few years, 


followed by a fresh eviction. The 
sum to be given could be fixed in Com- 
mittee. He believed that at the present 
time the quarter of a million, which the 
late Government proposed to takefrom the 
Trish Church Surplus, would be sufficient. 
Every single objection urged against 
the Bill of the late Government by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
were on the ground that the Bill was 
compulsory ; and one Gentleman went 
so far as to say that those objec- 
tions would not apply to a Voluntary 
Measure. The present Bill was prac- 
tically suggested by those persons. Its 
very title was taken from a suggestion 
by the Duke of Devonshire. None of 
them could object to the provision of 
funds for making the Bill effective, be- 
cause they all admitted that funds were 
necessary for success, and more than one 
indicated that the Irish Church Fund 
was an unobjectionable source of Supply. 
The four Gentlemen whom he had men- 
tioned had practically pledged the 
Unionist Party to these present pro- 
posals. There were more than one con- 
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troversy in Ireland which no one could 
expect to see concluded very soon. Such 
were the Home Rule and the general 
Land Questions. But the Evicted Ten- 
ants Question did not belong to that 
class. In one sense it was one of the 
most urgent of Irish Questions. The 
hearts of the overwhelming majority of 
the Irish people were definitely set on 
the reinstatement of these ex-tenants, 
They believed that the men evicted 
under the No-Rent Manifesto and the 
Plan of Campaign had, by their indi- 
vidual sacrifices and sufferings, conferred 
vast and permanent advantages on the 
whole class to which they belonged. 
They felt themselves under an eternal 
obligation to these men, and conse- 
quently they desired to see them restored 
to their holdings. In that sense the Ques- 
tion was one of very considerable magni- 
tude, and the most urgent of Irish ques- 
tions. But in another sense it was not 
a very great question. The number of 
persons to be dealt with was not very 
large ; the time taken in settling the 
question need not be very long ; and 
most of the bitter passion excited by the 
No-Rent Manifesto and the Plan of 
Campaign had now died out to a large 
extent on both sides. His own indi- 
vidual conviction was that, however 
peaceful Ireland might be at the present 
moment, if these people were left on the 
roadsides, and no effort was made by a 
party possessing overwhelming strength 
in Parliament to settle the question, 
there would sooner or later be a revival 
of disturbances in Ireland, and Parlia- 
ment would have deserved it. Whatever 
reason the late Government had in its 
slender majority for not settling this 
question, the present Government had 
none. He hoped that the Unionist 
Party in Ireland were not irreconcilable 


|on this question ; and he trusted that the 


Government would give a favourable 
consideration to the Bill, of which he 
begged to move the Second Reading. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) seconded the Motion. There could 
be observed, no doubt, that amongst 
the Unionist Party in Ireland there was 
a very considerable section who would 
be glad to see this matter settled,and who 
were as heartily tired as the Nationalists 
at finding this difficulty constantly con- 
fronting them in the every-day life of 
the country. He had heard more than 
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one Member representing English con- 
stituencies expressing the opinion that 
it was a very strong step to take to 
provide public funds from Imperial 
sources in order to reinstate the 
tenants, who voluntarily allowed them- 
selves to be evicted, and to enable them 
to restock the farms which they 
relinquished themselves at the time of 
eviction. No doubt, to English minds, 
that was a strong order, but in Ireland 
the case was quite different. The 
difficulty in Ireland had arisen as a 
result of the whole land agitation, and, 
rightly or wrongly, the vast bulk of the 
people of Ireland believed they would 
not have received the benefits which had 
been conferred upon them by the Acts 
of Parliament which had been passed by 
that House, were it not largely for the 
agitation caused by those men who had 
been and were evicted at the present 
time. For instance, the Land Act of 
1887 followed directly upon the agitation 
raised by a large number of the tenants 
who were now evicted. It might be 
said that the Land Act of that year 
would have been passed if there had 
been no agitation, but the fact remained 
that, while in 1886 the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1887 were refused by Lord 
Salisbury, directly the agitation in 
Ireland was raised, in which the people 
who were evicted took part, the Land 
Act of 1887 was passed into law. The 
evicted tenants were thus in the position 
that they were suffering because the 
Government refused to do in 1885 or 
1886 what they were compelled to do in 
1887, and which they then admitted to 
be justice. That was a state of affairs 
which was regarded by the mass of the 
people of Ireland as most unfair to the 
evicted tenants, who were evicted through 
no fault of their own or because they 
wanted to make a personal matter of 
themselves, but in pursuance of a wide- 
spread agitation upon the part of the 
farmers of Ireland generally, which had 
resulted in Acts being passed through 
Parliament which the people believed 
would not have been passed but for that 
agitation. The Chief Secretary would 
find it difficult to oppose this Bill in 
view of the fact that the only opposition 
to the Measure brought in by the late 
Government was that it was compulsory 
instead of voluntary. But this Bill was 
voluntary, it was the most moderate that 
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was probably ever introduced on the 
Land Question, and, moderate as it was, 
if it was refused by that House, he, for 
one, did not hesitate to say he thought 
the result would be disastrous in Ireland. 
It was often charged against the Irish 
Members that their proposals were 
extreme and extravagant. Whatever 
might be said about the present proposal, 
no one could say it was either extreme 
or extravagant. It was moderate in the 
last degree, and it was based upon the 
lines laid down by the Leaders of the 
Unionist Party themselves. The Irish 
Members were doing what the Govern- 
ment had invited them to do, and if 
they now refused to carry out the work 
they themselves suggested, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon them. He had 
very great hopes that after all these 
years of turmoil this question would now 
be approached by the representatives of 
Ireland of all sections in a spirit of 
moderation which would prove that 
there was really an anxiety in all quar- 
ters to have a difficult matter settled 
one way or the other. Settled it must 
be, and the Chief Secretary himself, 
although his experience of Ireland was 
as yet but slight, would be the last 
person to say that this was a question 
which could settle itself without some 
legislation. He had heard it stated by 
landlord representatives that evicted 
farms were being taken, and that 
gradually the question was settling 
itself. It was only necessary to visit 
the various parts of the country where 
evictions had taken place to see that this 
was not the case. A certain number of 
farms had been taken, but they were 
not properly held, the tenants were not 
bona fide tenants, but in the interests of 
the landlords they were making a show 
of working the farms. The major por- 
tion of the farmers, however, were idle, 
the great majority of the tenants were 
evicted on the roadside, and unless the 
Chief Secretary was anxious to keep open 
a sore in Ireland that would, sooner or 
later, lead to trouble, something must 
speedily be done. He urged all parties 
in the House to unite in completing the 
work of the Land Acts, passed as the 
result of the agitation of the very men 
who were now homeless in consequence 
of their action, to enable the evicted 
tenants to return to their homes, and so 
restore peace and order to the country. 
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He earnestly trusted that a settlement 
might be arrived at, because, if not, it 
meant that disorder and agitation would 
once again ensue in Ireland. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
rose to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 
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‘* That this House, while anxious to facilitate 
arrangements by which evicted tenants should 
resume the occupation of their holdings, declines 
to sanction the principle that tenants evicted 
for non-payment of rent should receive large 
grants of public money in order to enable them 
to be reinstated.” 


He observed that the hon. Member for 
East Clare tried to make them dread 
what would happen if they did not pass 
through this Measure. But, unfor- 
tunately for the hon. Member, he made 
an exactly similar speech two years ago, 
in which he conveyed the same intimation 
of what would occur if the Bill before 
the House on that occasion were 


rejected. The hon. and learned Member 
who had moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill had said he hoped no bitterness 
would enter into this controversy. 
far as he could recollect, in the contro- 


versies on the matter of the evicted 
tenants there had never been in that 
House any bitterness worth mentioning, 
and he could remember no speech which 
did not express considerable sympathy 
for the evicted tenants who found them- 
selves out in the cold to-day. Of all the 
Bills brought forward for the benefit of 
the tenants of Ireland, he had never seen 
any so utterly useless from any point of 
view as the Bill now before the House. 
He did not see how it was possible for 
it to serve any good purpose whatsoever. 
The first thing they noticed was that 
there was to be no compulsion. Then, 
he ventured to say, there would be no 
results. He fancied, when the hon. 
Member said no compulsion, he meant 
there was no compulsion in the 
wording of the Bill. He ventured to 
suggest there would probably be a great 
deal of compulsion outside the Bill, and 
in the various districts if the Bill passed. 
If landlords and tenants would not come 
together now for the purposes of a settle- 
ment, he hardly saw how they were to 
be assisted to do so by the Bill, and by 
a tribunal being started of certain 
Gentlemen who would talk amicably on 
the subject and say to the parties, 
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**We should be very satisfied if you 
could arrange matters between your- 
selves.’’ He could not imagine {that 
such a court could in the slightest 
possible degree bring about settlements 
except in one class of cases. He thought 
there might be dishonest settlements 
under the Bill—settlements between 
dishonest landlords 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : There are no dishonest landlords, 
They do not exist. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, that probably 
there were not; but supposing there was 
one dishonest landlord, what might 
happen? They had been told by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo that the 
landlords were heartily tired of the 
tenants they had put in evicted farms. 
If that were the case, what was more 
likely than that if there were a dishonest 
landlord he should take advantage of 
this Bill in order to get rid of the tenant 
of whom he was tired? What tenant 
had come in at the request of the land- 
lord and had been doing his duty for a 
number of years, but the landlord, being 
| tired of him, what was easier than a 
bargain between the landlord and the 
previously evicted tenant to oust the new 
tenant altogether, and that without any 
|compensation at all? Under the Bill, 
transactions of that sort could be 
‘carried out very extensively. 
| *Mr. CLANCY : They can be carried 
|out under the present law. 

Mr. RENTOUL disputed this, but 
said they certainly could be under the 
Bill of the hon. Member. 

*Mr. CLANCY: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to say that these 
new tenants are future tenants, and 
there is nothing to prevent the landlord 
evicting them to-morrow without com- 
pensation. 

Mr. RENTOUL replied that at any 
rate, if a tenant was in the occupation 
of an evicted farm at the present time, 
that tenant could, under this Bill, 
be ousted by a bargain between the 
landlord and the previous tenant. 
Now if this Bill did not touch the ten- 
‘ants who were in the farms at the 
| present time, what became of the atti- 
tude taken up by the hon. Member and 
others of the Parnellite Party when the 
Bill of 1894 was before the House. 
What was their position with regard to 
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the Bill? The hon. Member quoted ex- | strife and agitation, worse than anything 
tracts from speeches of certain Gentle- | yet seen in Ireland. The Bill, the hon. 
men of the Unionist Party in that and | Member argued, would leave entirely 
the other House, who declared that there | untouched the burning point of the 
was a desire that something should be | evicted tenants’ question. The complaint 
done, but as far as he could recollect, | was that the Bill of 1894 was a mere 
those Gentlemen had suggested that the | tinkering with the question. And these 
various Parties should try and approach | were the words of a prominent Memher 
each other. But the Parnellite Party |of the Parnellite Party, that the Bill 
had not tried to approach any Party.| would give an immense incitement to 
There was not a name on the back of | crime and new disorder. Then the hon. 
this Bill but their own. They had not | Member for the Harbour Division stated 
approached asingle Unionist. They had | that the Bill said plainly if they did not 
not approached a single man belonging | make the situation uncomfortable for the 
to any of the other sections of the Irish | man who had the farm, if they did not 
Party. This Bill was to be for them |drive him out, if the people were not 
and them alone a triumph. strong enough, if the people did not 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): | expel the man from the farm, there was 
That is not so, Mr. Speaker. Speaking |no hope for them. That was the kind 
for myself, I invited in Ireland the co- jof compulsion which he said would be 
operation of all Irish Members in support | applied to {drive out these 1,500 men. 
of this Bill. Then the hon. Member went on to say, 

Mr. RENTOUL said, that was not |as one who knew better than the Chief 
the point. Had the hon. Member Secretary (Mr. Morley), that he would 
approached any Member in that House, | tell himthat the Billsofarfrom settling the 
not of his Party, and asked him to put | question would raise contention between 
his name on the back of the Bill? This|men who had hitherto acted together. 
was to be the Bill of the Parnellite | The circumstances of the men who had 
Party alone. How had the Parnellite| been evicted, and whose farms were 
Party spoken of the Bill which did not | taken, would disturb the entire course of 
deal with farms at present filled up. | social life in Ireland. The hon. Member 
There was the Bill of 1894 which differed | went further, and said that the sham 
in no great degree from the present Bill. | tenant could bar the whole proceeding. 
That Bill was denounced by the hon. | Then it was added that “the Bill of the 
Member for the Harbour Division and | right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
by the hon. Member for East Clare. He | (Mr. Morley) did not touch the fringe of 
never heard stronger speeches against | the question.” That was the opinion of 
any Bill than those speeches which were | the hon. Member for the Harbour Divi- 
delivered to induce the House not to/|sion. But then there were the speeches 
pass that Bill. The Member for the | of the hon. Member for East Clare, who 
Harbour Division contrasted his know- | began to-day by saying he would not 
ledge of Ireland with the knowledge of | make a speech. In view of the speeches 
any other Member of the House. Ad-j|he had already made, the hon. Member 
mitting that that knowledge was great, | would have been wise if he had adhered 
the hon. Members for the Harbour Divi- | to that resolution, but when the case of 
sion and East Clare must have changed |the evicted tenants came up, the hon. 
their minds, for the present Bill differed | Member for East Clare found a difficulty 
in nothing from the Bill of 1894 except |in remaining silent. He had quoted 
in this matter of compulsion, and there-|some extracts from the speeches of the 
fore, from the Irish point of view was a|hon. Member for the Harbour Division, 
weaker Bill. How did they meet the and he should now, by leave of the 
Bill of 1894% They opposed it simply | House, quote a few extracts from the 
because they left out the cases of 1,500 speeches of the hon. Member for East 
farmers. The Member for the Harbour | Clare. [Jronical cries of “ Hear, hear!” 


9 


Division said, that so far from settling | and “Go on! 








the question it would disturbIrish society.| *Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 

He went on to say, that the proposal; Mr. RENTOUL: Yes, these are very 
just developed to the House must in-| unpleasant extracts, I know. ([Cheers.] 
evitably lead to disaster, contention,|The hon. Member for East Clare 
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impressed on the Chief Secretary in 1894 
that, even if his Bill passed, there would 
still remain “ the tremendous difficulty 
of the planters who were not dealt with.” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was pointed out 
that if they restored a tenant on one side 
of the road, and refused to reinstate 
another tenant on the other side of the 
road whose farm was occupied by “a 
planter,” that would not settle the ques- 
tion. Then he (Mr. Rentoul) wanted to 
know how this Bill would settle the 
question. Unfortunately the Member 
for East Clare had spoken already, other- 
wise he should ask him how he explained 
and reconciled his present position with 
that which he took up in 1894. 

Mr. W. REDMOND rose, and was 

speaking, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would not be in order in replying to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member. He must merely explain any 
statement of his own which had been 
mis-represented. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Merely this, in 
one sentence, this Bill is the Bill pro- 
posed by the hon. Member’s own friends. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Did the hon. Mem- 
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ber want the Unionist Party to bring in 
a Bill and pass a Bill that would create 
crime and disturbance in Ireland? With 
the majority they had at the present time 
in the House the Government would be 
responsible whether the Bill passed or 
not. They had been told by hon. Gentle- 





men opposite that if a Bill of this 
kind passed there would be an increase 
of crime, so that apart from this, 

the Government would be respon-| 
sible for erecting a new tribunal in | 
Ireland and going to considerable | 
expense for no purpose whatsoever. | 
If the Government were to see their way 
to bringing in a great Measure for the 
compulsory sale of land dealing with the 
whole Irish Land Question, he should 
heartily approve of it and would support 
it. But if the Government allowed this 
Bill to pass they would place themselves 
ina ridiculous position, and would do no 
good whatever to the evicted tenants, or 
even to the Parnellite Party, who had | 
brought it in. Under these circum- | 
stances he had been led to put down | 
this Amendment upon the Paper. It was 

seldom that he took such a step, but he 

had been led to take it in this instance | 








through the respect he entertained for 
Mr. Rentoul. 
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opposite described them as men who had 
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the hon. Member for the Harbour Dis- 
trict and the hon. Member for East 
Clare, who had, as he had shown, 
warned their own friends who were at 
the time in power, that such a Measure 
would be useless. As those hon. Mem- 
bers had warned their friends so he now 
felt it to be his duty to tell the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that this Bill, if passed, would 
only complicate the situation in Ireland, 
and would make matters worse than 
they were at present, because the Irish 
people would learn that those tenants 
who would not pay their rents, even if 
they could, were to be replaced in their 
farms at the expense of a public fund, 
while others who could not, even if they 
would pay their rents, were left out in 
the cold. The spirit which had animated 
Nationalist Members’ former Debates on 
this subject had heen reproduced during 
the present discussion, and their speeches 
had shown the reasons why this Measure 


had been brought forward. It was clear, 


from what had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, that this Bul had been 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
North Dublin for the political purposes 
of the Parnellite Party. Who were these 
tenants in whose favour this Measure 
The hon. Members 


had the spirit and courage and the self- 
denial to put themselves in the forefront 
of the Land Agitation, and the hon. 
Members further said that the people of 
Treland felt themselves under great 
obligations to those evicted tenants, and 
were determined to see justice done to 
them. This Bill was brought forward 
for the purpose of reinstating these men, 
who even now would not express any 
regret for their conduct, and who do in 
the present what they had done in the 
past under similar circumstances. It 
was for these reasons that he begged to 
move the Amendment which stood upon 
the Paper in his name. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, 
that he was sorry to hear the hon. 
Member who had just sat down express 
the view that the Bill had been intro- 
duced by the Parnellite Members for 
purely Party purposes. All he could say 
in reply to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member was that no Party in Ireland was 
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opposed to this Measure. On the ques- | quite right when he said that this Bill, 
tion of the reinstatement of the evicted | after all, did not represent the views of 
tenants there was no difference of opinion | the Trish Party. In point of fact, it 
among Irishmen. For his own part he |... not their Bill : 

“ee > : ir Bill at all, because it was 
rejoiced heartily that the Parnellite ? 
Members had been lucky enough to |°?° that had been drafted by the hon. 
obtain so early a day for the discussion |Member for North Dublin upon the 
of this Measure. He repudiated the |lines of the declarations made by the 
idea that, because the Bill had been in- | Unionist Leaders during the last few 
troduced by a Member of the Parnellite |years, and it had been brought in in 
Party, it would not receive the sup-|order io give the Unionist Party—now 
port of the other sections of the Irish |that they were in Office, and had at 
Party. On that point, therefore, the | their back an overwhelming majority— 
mind of the hon. Member for East Down | an opportunity of carrying their declara- 
might remain at rest, because the minds | tion into effect, and to test the sincerity 
of all Irishmen were practically united | of their promises; in fact, this Bill 
on this subject. Speaking for himself, | might be properly described as a Union- 
and also for his colleagues, he could say ist Measure. Accepting the Bill in that 
that they would give this Bill their |sense, he gave it his most hearty sup- 
hearty support. What was the hon.|port. There was one point connected 
Member’s only other objection to the | with this subject which had hardly been 
Bill? It was, that it would enable dis- | sufficiently noticed, and that was that, 
honest landlords to act unjustly towards |some years ago, there was not a single 
their tenants. What did the hon. | Member, either of that House or of the 
Member mean by a dishonest landlord ?| House of Lords, who did not admit two 
He did not know that such an extra- | things—first, that a most unsatisfactory 
ordinary animal existed in Ireland. state of things existed with regard to 
He did not think that such an objection | the evicted tenants ; and, secondly, that 
required any answer from him. He/| | some attempt ought to be made to settle 
begged, however, to draw the attention | | the question. The condition of things 
of the hon. Member for East Down and | ‘that prevailed when the Members of 
his Conservative friends to one very im-| both Houses entertained that opinion 
portant fact—namely, that at the large | had not materially changed since then ; 
land meetings that had recently been | and, notwithstanding the re-enactment 
held in the Province of Ulster, and | of Clause 13 of the Irish Land Purchase 
which were promoted and attended by | Act, the position of the main body of 
Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, and |the evicted tenants was precisely the 
Nationalists (for men of all Parties same as it was a few years ago, when all 
attended them), resolutions were passed, | sections of that House and of the House 
urging upon the Government the desir- of Lords admitted that something must 
ability of settling this question of the be done in regard to them. The only 
evicted tenants. That was the view change that had been effected in their 
taken of this subject in the north of | position was that they were becoming 
Ireland, where it was not so burning a | more and more desperate, as hope faded 
question as it was in other parts of the from their minds. Therefore, if the 
country. It was the opinion of the vast settlement of the question was urgent 
majority of Irishmen that the evicted | many years ago, it was far more urgent 
tenants were unfairly, cruelly and vin- | at the present time. In the meantime, 
dictively dealt with, and that it was the | what had been done for these poor 
interest of all classes in the country people? It was true that in the autumn 
that this great cause of discontent should | of last year Clause 13 of the Irish Land 
be removed. The speech of the hon. | | Purchase Act had been re-enacted and 
Member for North Dublin had so fully | ‘renewed for six months. Inone month’s 
covered the subject that he had little | time that six months would expire. He 
more to say than that he gave this Bill | had put a question at the beginning of 
his hearty support. After all, on Wed- | the Session to the right hon. Gentleman 
nesdays, the best way of promoting a | ‘the Chief Secretary, and in reply the 
Bill was not to make long speeches. | right hon. Gentleman had stated that, 


The hon. Member for North Dublin was ‘dur ‘ing the whole period since the Act 
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came into operation, not a single appli- 
cation had been made under it. 
He was perfectly aware that there were 
negotiations in progress, but there were 
not many, and it was not yet known 
whether they would be brought to a 
successful termination. There was a 
point with reference to that Bill which 
he felt bound to bring to the notice of 
the Chief Secretary. When the pro- 
posal to re-enact the 13th Clause was 
made, although he had very little hope 
that it would lead to any successful re- 
sults, yet being in a kind of semi-official 
position to the evicted tenants, he ad- 
dressed a letter to every one of the large 
groups of tenants in Ireland, urging 
them to approach the landlords and ask 
for a settlement, and if they were re- 
fused, to meet together and get the most 


influential people they could to go to the | 


Jandlords and urge them to leave the set- 
tlement of the whole matter to the arbi- 
tration of the Land Commissioners. In 
some cases the offer was made and 
therefore it could not lie in the mouth of 
any man to charge the Nationalist Mem- 
bers with obstructing the working of this 
Act. If there had been a failure, it was 


due to the fault of the landlords who 


refused to come to a settlement. There 
was one case he mentioned in which the 
tenants actually proposed to pay 20 
years’ purchase for their holdings, or 
about three years in excess of the normal 
price of land in Ireland. Again, a 
memorial was sent to the Marquess of 
Clanricarde by the tenants on his estate, 
in which they said that they were pre- 
pared to purchase their holdings under 
the 13th Clause of the Purchase Act, 
and desired to know whether his Lord- 
ship would sell to them and on what 
terms. They also declared that they 
were willing to have the price fixed by 
arbitration if Lord Clanricarde would 
agree to that. 
than that proposal? Yet the Marquess 
of Clanricarde declined to entertain it. 
Could it be expected then, that the 
public in Ireland would be content to 
see such treatment meted out to these 
evicted tenants ? 

Mr. RENTOUL: What is the use 
of a Bill without compulsion 1 

Mr. DILLON replied that no doubt 
the Nationalist Members believed that a 
compulsory Bill would be the right thing, 
but they would be glad to get what they 


Mr. J. Dillon. 
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could. The wonder was that these men 
had abstained from crime and outrages, 
and it would be a just thing for the 
Government to recognise their patience. 
| The Nationalists wanted to get the best 
they could. They wanted to give the 
Government a chance, and although 
they did not think that this Bill would 
settle every case, they believed that the 
compulsion of public opinion would be 
brought to bear on the men who refused 
| to accept the offices of a Board of Con- 
'ciliation set up by Parliament. He 
|wished to allude to an answer given by 
‘the Chief Secretary to a question put to 
|him yesterday.—The right hon. Gentle- 
man:—‘‘ The number of extra police em- 
/ployed in the Woodford Constabulary 
‘district in connection with the Clanri- 
'carde estate is 14, and their annual cost 
is, approximately, £965, one-half of 
|which is paid by the county at large. 
/There are 32 evicted farms at present 
‘unlet on the Clanricarde estate in the 
|same district and of those nine are used 
or worked by the landlord. The total 
' valuation of the 32 farms in .£293. 6s. and 
of the nine farms used by the landlord 
/£114.12s.’’? That was the kind of thing 
the Government maintained, and so far as 
he was aware there was in that district 
no sign or prospect of any settlement. 
He would now draw attention to the 
character of some of the settlements 
which had been arrived at outside the 
13th Clause—and a great bulk of the 
settlements that had taken place had 
been effected independently of that 
clause. They all remembered the out- 
cry that was raised by hon. Gentlemen 
‘on the other side of the House when 
they were in Opposition against the hor- 
\rible outrage of forcing back their old 
tenants on the landlords. Yet what 
did the hon. Member for Huntingdon 
say? He said he wanted to get back 
his old tenants, and he (Mr. Dillon) was 
glad to say that the Tipperary dispute 
was practically settled. The fact was 
that nine-tenths of the settlements made 
in Ireland had been made by reinstating 
\the old tenants, and not by having re- 
course to the purchase clauses. He 
/ would give one instance of a settlement, 
a well known case in the County Tip- 
_perary. A man named Daniel Byrne, of 
|Morrough in Tipperary, was evicted on 
| June 28, 1884. The old rent was £140 





jand the Judicial rent £111, and at the 
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time of eviction the man owed £496. |any opportunity of creating and fur- 
The farm was taken by a grabber and thering better relations between the two 
held by him for some time, but he could | countries, and this had also induced him 
make nothing of it and left it. Byrne | to urge the re-enactment of Clause 13 in 
settled with his landlord and the new rent the Act of 1891 last Session, when he 
was fixed at £75 a year against the old had suggested to the Chief Secretary 
rent of £140 and a Judicial rent of |the addition of a conciliation clause. 
£111. Considering the terrific depres- So far from ceasing to do what 
sion of agriculture in Ireland as well as | they could in the case of Ireland, 
in England, that was a fair and reason-|he submitted that Unionist Members 
able settlement. There was a case of |should avail themselves of this better 
another tenant who was evicted eight | opportunity, and if they could doso with 
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years ago for the non-payment of a rent 
of £40, and who had since been rein- 


stated. These and other cases, went to | 


show that the landlords had come to 
recognise that these evictions, carried 
out seven or eight years ago, were mon- 


strously unjust, being in many cases | 


evictions for the non-payment of rents 
which it would have been impossible to 
pay. His chief purpose in rising was to 
declare that all the Members with whom 
he acted desired strongly that this Bill 
should pass. 
truly that although the application of 
the chief provisions of the Measure 
would practically be confined to some 
1,500 or 2,000 families, the question 
with which it dealt was one that aroused 
the keenest interest in Ireland. It was 
a question about which there was no 
difference of opinion among Irish 
Nationalists, and if the number of the 
speeches in support of this Bill should 
be comparatively few the reason would 


be that Nationalist Members desired to | 


avoid consuming time, and _ thereby 
jeopardising the fate of the Measure. 


On the return of the Speaker, ‘after 
the usual interval, 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said, that though an English Member, 
but partly to redeem a promise he made to 
certain of the evicted tenants, he desired 
to say something in this Debate. He 


obtained from those evicted tenants facts | 


which led him to take a more favourable 
view of their case than he had hitherto 
done, and he gave them an undertaking 
that when the opportunity arose he 
would speak a word for them, a word 
based on personal observation. For his 


own part, he was prepared in view of | 


the better political, social, and material 


It had been said most | 


condition of Ireland, to avail himself of | 


| the co-operation of Irish Members, that 
|seemed an additional inducement to take 
‘such a course. He believed it would 
lead to greater contentment and pros- 
| perity, and make the future more hope- 
ful. And this position was justified by 
the tone of a remarkable Unionist 
‘article in The Quarterly Review, with 
‘which he cordially agreed. More- 
over, Unionist Members had to show 
that, while they refused Home Rule, 
‘this British and Irish Parliament 
| was capable of dealing with Irish affairs 
and willing to give attention to them, 
and unless Unionists accepted that alter- 
native, and also the principle of sub- 
stantial equality of treatment of each 
‘branch, he despaired of any ultimate 
/permanent co-operation between the 
‘various branches of the United King- 
dom. [Jrish cheers.| He believed, also, 
that for England, as well as for Ireland, 
‘the true policy was to spare no public 
or private effort to bring to an end 
the feeling which had too long existed 
between the two countries in the past. 
Such a policy would, in the end, be even 
economical of both time and money, 
though for the moment it might be 
costly. Towards the achievement of 
that great purpose, which they could 
not affect to ignore, since it had to be 
accomplished, or worse would follow, 
he held that, so far from grudging the 
expenditure of public funds, it was 
the duty and the interest of the ‘‘ pre- 
dominant partner’’ to be, in the language 
|of the Chief Secretary, not only just, 
but generous towards the poorer partner. 
They must seek for a union of both 
hearts and interests, for these were the 
‘conditions of permanent contentment 
‘and prosperity. The right hon. 
for Liskeard had declared 
evicted tenants’ Question 
The principles 


Member 
that this 
was an open social sore. 


| 
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laid down by another great States- 
man who once adorned this House, 
Edmund Burke, were still maxims for 


good. He ventured to think that neither 
proposition was wholly true. The volun- 
tary principle was one which recom- 
| mended itself to him. 


their guidance, and he had laid it down It was also, on the 
how such a sore should be dealt with. | part of the Irish Members, some of whose 
Once, when a constituent wrote to him | expressions were relics of worse times, a 
to protestagainst concession being madeto | new departure, and when they produced a 
Ireland, his reply was, ‘‘ Sir, it is proper | Bill which was wholly different in its 
to inform you that our Measures should | character, which was based upon Unionist 
be healing.’’ He favoured the extension | expressions, and which they asked them 
of healing Measures to the case of the |to accept for consideration towards a 


evicted tenants. Those tenants still 
required consideration, for Clause 13 had 
failed owing to the want of funds and to 
the cost of its application. The Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend placed all 
tenants in the same category. He 
ventured to suggest that as there were 
landlords and landlords, so there were 
evicted tenants and evicted tenants. 
Though in some cases, as he was told by 
many of them, they might feel that a 
mistake had been made, and though, as 
some of them alleged, they had been 
misled, still their condition was a deplor- 
able one, and some obligation rested 
upon the Legislature to help them. And 
when he remembered the attitude of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
one Irish landlord, in relation to whose 
dealings with his tenants the right hon. 
Baronet thought it his duty to interfere 
[Jrish cheers}, and when he found that an 
offer just made to him in the most open 
terms—‘‘ name your rent or name your 
arbitrators ’’—was met with silent con- 
tempt, the recollection rather increased 
than diminished his feeling of sympathy, 


|solution of a difficulty, they should not 
‘either hinder or openly refuse such 
reasonable proposals. This Bill was a 
| new departure, and it was a concession 
from the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to the views of many of those who 
sat on that side of the House and in the 
other House. It had been said that the 
|sitting tenant would be prejudiced by 
the Bill. The same was said of the Bill 
|of the late Government ; and he thought 
‘in that case there was some reason, 
‘though the right hon. Gentleman who 
| was then Chief Secretary was careful, as 
far as he could be by words, to protect the 
| sitting tenant in a clause which he intro- 
|duced into the Bill. He thought that in 
this case the sitting tenant would not be 
|prejudiced, and they had been promised 
‘that his voluntary consent should be 
provided for in Committee, if this 
were not so by the Bill. But he would 
|point out to the House that there 
/were many cases in which the occupa- 
tion was still vacant. The Bill was not 
\compulsory, and: therefore it could be 
|applied to these cases of vacant posses- 





and more than sympathy, for the|sion, and do in any case a certain 
evicted tenants. Whether the Bill would | amount of good. Every sitting tenant 
practically do much good or not might | would have his rights of tenancy. He 
be open to question, but he ventured to| would have remedies against the land- 
say that in comparison with previous |lord, and it would give both the land- 
Measures it was a moderate and reason-|lord and the 





able proposal. He accepted it as a basis 
for discussion, though there were certain 
points, especially the exact character 
and source of the fund, which he 
should reserve for future consideration. 
He accepted it generally because it was 
based upon two principles which com- 
mended themselves to him. He remem- 
bered that in previous Debates it had 
been urged against the proposals then 
made that they were compulsory, and 
that they must have nocompulsion. He 
had heard the exact opposite said that 
day—that this was not compulsory, and 
that without compulsion it could do no 


Sir Albert Rollit. 


new tenant the means 
of making terms. So that, even if 
there should be a change of possession 
as against the planter—he did not see 
why there should be, because his consent 
' would be necessary—there were themeans 
of making that change perfectly volun- 
tary, and of compensating him for the 
improvements he had made on the pro- 
perty. The second point of criticism 
|was that the procedure of the Bill was 
|to be purely voluntary, and that there- 
fore it would be ineffective. He wel- 
comed the voluntary principle—he 
welcomed mediation and conciliation— 
and he would remind the House that 


! 
| 
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only a few evenings ago, when that 
principle was discussed in relation to the 
disputes of capital and labour, the whole 
House welcomed that cardinal principle 
of the Bill. They welcomed arbitration 
in relation to foreign affairs, and if that 
was a principle which they accepted in 
international disputes, how very much 
more should they do so in civil disputes 
in their own country. And if they 
applied conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes as to wages and the 
like, why not, by conciliatory as dis- 
tinguished from compulsory methods, 
have some means of settling differences | 
of opinion as to the amount of rent? But | 
he had another case which not only 
assisted the principle of conciliation, but 
which conclusively proved that the want 
of the compulsory principle was an ad- 
vantage and not the contrary. He 
meant the Railway Rates Act of 1888. 
Clause 31 of that Bill enabled the 
Board of Trade to act as conciliator 
between the most powerful interest in this 
country, and, individually, even the most 
helpless of the traders. He knew from the 
officials of the Board and from statements 
in the House that the very strength of 
that conciliation clause was the absence 
of asanction of any means of compelling 
performance. If that were so, let them 
hope—and he believed it would be so as 
between landlord and tenant ; and if it | 
could be shown that their relations | 
would be greatly improved by these con- 
ciliatory methods, they might depend 
upon it a great step would be taken 
towards a solution of this difficulty. He 
might take even a more modern instance 
of the value of conciliation without com- 
pulsion, and that was in the case of the 
Conciliation Bill of the Government 
which was introduced the other night. 
If he understood that Bill aright it 
provided for conciliation even by ex parte 
methods. And why? The object was 
to gain the reinforcement of public 
opinion by accurate information and inthe 
direction of reasonableness—which was 
the very object that existed here—to 
bring public opinion to bear on those 
who would not be wise and reasonable 
without the force of public opinion. 
He had only to deal with one other 
principle of this Bill, which he ad- 
mitted was a more novel one, but 
which he believed to be essential, 
that was the appropriation of public 
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funds to this purpose. They had for their 
guidance the fact that Clause 13 had 
failed where, and because, there was no 
pecuniary provision ; while, on the other 
hand, there was a very considerable cost. 
When he visited the tenants on the 
Olpherts Estate, they not only spoke of, 
but they pointed to, the properties, and 
showed that the farm buildings and the 
houses were levelled, and that the stock 
was gone. They said they had no 
capital, even if they werereplaced, and, by 
the Irish, contrary to the English, custom. 
Heasked them whetherreplacement would 
suit their circumstances, and they said 
* No, because they could not accom- 
modate themselves to the altered situa- 
tion.” Then, he ventured to think, they 
had to furnish the means of doing that, if 
they wanted to do anything practically 
for them at all. The reason of the failure 
of Clause 13 had been the very absence 
of the principle which was inserted in 
this Bill. It was essential, in any such 
proposal—to enable landlord and tenant 
both to live together for a time, and 
to facilitate the passage from a time 
of dual conflict between them and 
between opposing interests to a time of 
purchase by substituting one owner of 
the soil for two who had diverse interests 


'—it was absolutely essential, if they 


were to do anything at all, that a fund 
should form part of the Bill. On that point 
they had a duty to do ; and that duty was 
to make some economical sacrifice, and to 
be generous in dealing with this matter. 
Sydney Smith said, “ You cannot do the 
Samaritan without the oil and _ two- 
pence ;” and it was idle for the House 
to think that it could relieve the wants 
of these people, and place them in a 
satisfactory position, “without the oil 
and twopence ;” though the source of 
‘the means, which ought, perhaps, to be 
| the Irish Fund, which the promoters had 
promised, could be discussed and defined 
in Committee. The Irish Church Surplus 
Fund was, he would remind the House, 
resorted to in the late Irish Land Bill, 
and that was not the point of criticism. 
The mission of such a fund might even 
enlarge the breach and make men fight 
the more. Ex nihilo nihil fit ; and, a 
reader of a sporting newspaper once 
wrote to the editor, who had used the 
maxim in his leader, to know “ Who 
Nihil was, who he fit, how much he fit 
for,and which won.” He quite agreed that 
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there were dishonest landlords and dis- | past. They had also made promises 
honest tenants, and that, if they acted affecting Ireland which he knew they 
in collusion, they could, perhaps, under|would do their best to redeem, 
this Bill, by arranging fictitious judicial | He, therefore, hoped the Chief Secretary 
rents, obtain an advance calculaied on the | would see in this Bill the material 
basis of those rents. They could also, | on which to bring ina Measureof his own, 
he thought, if they were so disposed, or failing that that he would regard the 
obtain an undue sum in payment of Bill as furnishing at least a basis of 





arrears. 
honest landlords and dishonest tenants, 


But, though there were dis- 


settlement ; that he would reciprocate 
the feelings making for peace and pros- 


they were not all so, nor the great|perity which the Irish Members had 


majority of them, and he did not believe | 
that would be a practical evil. 
thought the provision in the Bill that 


conciliation was to be done in “ the pre- | 


scribed manner ” was rather a difficulty. 


He did notseehow conciliation was always | 
that much had been spoken of the claims 


to be done in one way, because they 
were dealing with very different men, 
and, therefore, any hard and rigid line 
of that sort should be considered when 
they came to Committee. Again, the’ 
Chairman of the Conciliation Board was | 
to be, according to the Bill, a barrister 
of seven years’ standing. That seemed 


to him doubtful wisdom. A man of; 


affairs, a man of business, he should 
than a lawyer of any standing. His 
own view also was that, if they could sub- 
stitute some existing Board of Concilia- 


tion, rather than a new one, it would save | 


£2,000 a year for each Commissioner, 
and would be another source of economy | 
in dealing with this subject. He hoped 
fervently that the Chief Secretary would 
not allow this to be another added to 
lost opportunities, 


let the Bill go into Committee for; 
discussion. For his own part, he could | 
not accept an Amendment  which| 


placed all these tenants, in their hard 


position, at arm’s length, and which | 


He | 


| tion. 


but that he would) 


indicated in the Debate, and that he 
would give the House the opportunity of 
discovering in Committee on the Bill some 
solution of this most unfortunate ques- 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. R. PURVIS (Peterborough) said, 


of the suffering evicted tenants of Ire- 
land; but the Bill had not yet been 
\regarded from the standpoint of the 
‘suffering British taxpayer. There were 
a great. many other deserving people 
besides the evicted tenants, who had 
claims on the British taxpayer—people, 
too, who were not wrong-doers, as the 


‘evicted tenants admittedly were. [Minis- 
think, would be more likely to conciliate | 


terial cheers. | 

Mr. CLANCY: May I interrupt the 
hon. Gentleman for one moment? I 
have already indicated our desire to 
substitute for the proposal in the Bill a 
proposal to take the money out of the 
Church Fund, and I may inform the 
hon. Gentiesinn that that fund is an 
extirely Irish fund. | Nationalist 
cheers. 

Mr. PURVIS: The hon. Gentleman 
has admitted that the Irish Fund would 
not be sufficient. 
| Mr. CLANCY: I did not ; I said the 
probability was that it would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. PURVIS said, that it was the 





treated them all as upon one footing. | 
Against that Amendment he should be general opinion of those who were ac- 
compelled to vote. He would go further, quainted with the extent of the Irish 
and say that they had here the chance | Church Fund that it would not be suffi- 
of some solution in trying to bring to- cient for such a purpose. [x ationalist 
gether landlord and tenant by concilia- | eries of “No.”| He believed that if, 
tion, and in changing the tenant into a| unfortunately, the Bill should pass into 

sant owner with all its stability. ‘law, the British taxpayer would ulti- 
They had a Bill, based, at any rate with mately be called upon to contribute to 
one exception, upon accepted principles, ‘the reinstatement of those evicted 
accepted by great authorities in both | tenants [‘‘ Hear, hear!”], and therefore 
Houses of Parliament, and upon a prin- | the House should equally consider the 
ciple which was essential, as they had | sufferings of agricultural tenants in 
found by experience, in dealing with | other parts of the Kingdom ; and the 
this question. The Government had | |unhoppy condition of the poor people in 
done great things for Ireland in the (our crow ded cities. Much store was 


Sir Albert Rollit. 
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laid on the fact that the Bill provided 
what was called a voluntary settlement 
of the question. But the hon. Member 
for East Mayo admitted that there 
would be behind the landlord the com- 
pulsion of public opinion. It seemed to 
him that this compulsorily voluntary 
action of the Irish landlords would be 
very like the voluntary signing of the 
Solemn League and Covenant by King 
Charles II. Said the French Ambas- 
sador to the King, ‘“ Your Majesty 
signed the Covenant voluntarily.” “ Sir,” 
replied the King, “the Scottish people 
compelled me to sign it voluntarily.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

*CotoneEL WELBY (Taunton) 
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imagine that the whole of the land in 
question was either derelict land, or oc- 
cupied by bailiffs, or men of straw, who 
were simply put in to look after the 
interests of the landlords. But the 
statement of the hon, Member for East 
Down (Mr. Rentoul) that there were 
1,500 tenants in occupation of the evicted 
lands had not been contradicted by hon. 
Members opposite. [A NaTIoNALIst 
MemBer—“ We do contradict it.”]| He 
hoped the House would get the exact 
figures from some authority, but in any 
case if those tenants were to be abso- 
lutely ignored, the Bill which proposed to 
remedy one injustice will inflict another. 


said, | It was also said that the reinstatement 


he was neither an Irishman nor an | of the evicted tenants was to be a volun- 


Trish Member. 


He was an English | tary arrangement. 


The first sub-section 


Unionist Member, with an unprejudiced | of Section 3 said that either the land- 


mind, unconnected in any way with Irish 
land ; and as such he hoped the opinion 
he held in regard to the Bill would be 
deemed to be perfectly impartial. It 
had been his good fortune as an officer 
of the Army to have served in Ireland 
for a considerable numper of years. He 
was there 14 years ago during the critical 
time, and he could say that, though it 
had often been his duty to attend evic- 
tions, he had never received an abusive 
word from the people. He had enjoyed 
opportunities of ascertaining the under- 
current of feeling among the people, and 
of gauging opinion on this question of 
evicted tenants, which he regarded as 
a question of great difficulty, and one he 
would most gladly see settled, and settled 
for ever. He was, therefore, exceedingly 
sorry to have to say, after having ex- 
amined the details of the Bill, that 
he could not see how it provided 
a just and lasting remedy of the diffi- 
culty. He noticed that the present 
tenants, who had been described in the 
Debate as “planters,” “settlers,” and 
“grabbers ” were absolutely ignored in 
the Bill. It was true that in one of the 
earliest lines of the Bill mention was 
made of “former tenants,” but on re- 
ferring to the definition clause he saw 
that the word “tenant” was in all 
cases to be taken as applying to the 
evicted tenants. Therefore the term 
“tenant” was not even to apply to the 
persons who occupied the lands at 
present. Those tenants were totally 
disregarded. Any one reading the Bill 
and unacquainted with the facts would 





| lord or the tenant could make application 


to the Board, but in the next sub-section 
it was said that only the landlord and 
the tenant conjointly could move the 
Board to action. Why was not the 
present tenant included in this arrange- 
ment? Surely there were three interests 
at stake—the interests of the evicted 
tenant, the present tenant, and the land- 
lord. Was the present tenant to have 


no say in the matter? If the lands were 





derelict there might be some justification 
for such an arrangement; but until it 
was first proved that the tenants in pos- 
session had no rights the House should 
see that they were not ignored in this 
summary fashion. As he had said, either 
the landlord or the evicted tenant might 
make application to the Board. What 
was the intention of the sub-section ? 
It was to overawe any landlord who 
might be inclined to stand out against 
the evicted tenants. It would be said 
in the district that the tenants had made 
an application to the Board and that the 
landlord would have nothing to do with 
it. That would surely lead to the old 


state of things, and bring about a re- 
\crudescence of agrarian strife. Indeed, 


he feared that that would be the result 
of the Bill, if it became law. He would 
also like to point out that the judgment 
of the Board of Conciliation on the case 
submitted to it by thelandlordand tenant 
was to be absolutely final. There was 
to be no appeal from it whatever. 
Hon. Members should study the principle 
involved and say whether they were pre- 
pared to introduce it ; if so, were they 
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prepared to apply it to other industries 
and to found Boards of Conciliation for 
them? This question of Conciliation 
was coming upon us from almost every 
industry. Were hon. Members prepared 
to vote for this new principle? It might 
be for the best, but let them do it with 
their eyes open. With regard to the 
money to be found, whether it came 
from the ordinary taxpayer or from the 
Irish Church Fund, he strongly objected 
to the application of it. These evicted 
tenants, whatever their own personal 
failings had been, had been evicted in 
accordance with the law. Were they 
going to allow the money of either fund 
to be applied to the restitution and 
remuneration of those who had broken 
the law? If they were to recompense 
law breakers in one case why not in 
others? Why not law _ breakers in 
England, Scotland and Wales as well as 
in Ireland? In this respect the Bill 
was false in principle, and they would do 
wrong to make this application of the 
money. What proof was there that 
many of the tenants were destitute and 
without the means of livelihood? Some, 
it had been shown, were even ready to 
pay fancy prices for land, and starving 
men would not do this. 

Mr. DILLON: In the case of these 
purchases, all the tenant will have to do 
is to sign a paper and the money will be 
advanced by the Government. 

CotoneL WELBY asked whether he 
would not have to find a portion [* No, 
no.”| Then he would have to pay 
interest upon it and he must show that 
he was capable of doing that, and was a 
man who could be trusted. Many of 
these tenants who were evicted could 
have paid their rent at the time, but 
they were evicted in accordance with 
the Plan of Campaign, and they were con- 
sidered martyrs both thenand now. Thus 
the money would be given to political 
martyrs who had broken the law, and in- 
justice would be done to those who had 
remained tenants down to the present 
time. For these reasons it would be his 
duty, as an unprejudiced Unionist 


Member, to vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin Univer- 
sity), said he had never concealed the 
view he expressed in 1894 that it would 
be well if a solution of this question 
could be found. Perhaps his reasons 


Colonel Welby. 
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were not altogether the same reasons 
that animated hon. Members opposite 
below the Gangway. He had experience 
of the administration of the law in 
Ireland for several years, during which 
many of these tenants were unfortunately 
evicted; and many of these evicted 
| tenants might well say they had to leave 
‘their homes because the law was not 
sufficiently powerful to protect them in 
the exercise of their rights. With those 
who were evicted from no fault of their 
|own he had the deepest sympathy ; and 
if there were still existing tenants of 
that class who during the lapse of time 
had found it impossible to settle with 
their landlords he still felt the greatest 
sympathy with them. When the Bill of 
the late Chief Secretary was before the 
House in 1894, he and others who co- 
operated with him tried, by putting down 
Amendments, to turn it into even a more 
Voluntary Bill than the present Bill ; 
but after one night’s Debate they were 
|Closured, and on account of that treat- 
ment they felt it to be their duty to 
retire from further discussion of the Bill. 
| However, to-day he did not wish in any- 
| wise torevive old controversies, nortorefer 
‘to the original causes of the unfortunate 
condition of affairs under which these 
| tenants had become evicted tenants. 
|They might consider the present pro- 
|posals upon their merits, and try to sees 
|how far they would go and how far it 
would be within their power to meetthem. 
In the first instance, the Bill was open 
to two main objections. As had been 
pointed out by the last speaker, the Bill 
absolutely disregarded the interests of 
new tenants, who had _ been called 
‘planters in Ireland.” He knew that 
they were men who through their great 
courage had heen enabled, in a most 
trying time, to exercise their rights as 
citizens, and to keep their contracts with 
their landlords. It would be a strange 
thing if the Party now in power, who 
when in Opposition encouraged the men 
to take these evicted farms, deserted 
them now and allowed of any undue 
interference with their acquired rights. 
He knew that there was no mention of 
the planters in the Bill, but the effect of 
its operation would be that if a tenant 
applied to the Board of Conciliation with 
the support of his landlord, and an order 
was made for the tenant to be restored, 
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the order would operate, and the so- 
called planter would have to go out with- 
out a shilling of compensation. 

*Mr. CLANCY: We do not admit 
that. 

Mr. CARSON hoped before the De- 
bate closed someone would explain how 
the planter was to be dealt with. The 
Bill provided that an order was at once 
to take effect in the restitution of the 
evicted tenant to his holding. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, that 
was not the intention of the framers of 
the Bill, and they would be willing to 
remedy any defect which led to these 
results. 

Mr. CARSON said, that he could 
only deal with the Bill as it stood, and 
they must be told what it was intended 
to do in these cases, because this was one 
of the essential parts of the Bill. His 
second objection was the setting up of 
this so-called Conciliation Board. In 
itself it was unnecessary, and it would 
conflict with the machinery set up by 
the Land Purchase Act. The Concilia- 
tion Board would have exactly the same | 
functions as existing tribunals in the fix- 
ing of a purchase price and the fixing of 
a fair rent. The result would be in each 
set of transactions the setting up of two 
standards—one for the honest and faith- 
ful tenant who had continued to pay his 
rent, and another for the tenant who 
had been evicted from his holding for 
several years. 

*Mr. CLANCY said, that he had 
already stated that he would be willing 
to substitute the Land Commission for 
the Board of Conciliation. 

Mr. CARSON, resuming, said, there 
were two main points—the question of 
the planters and of the Conciliation 
Board. But they were told that these, 
which were the main provisions of the | 
Bill, would be conceded by hon. Mem- 
hers opposite, and that they might 
regard them as blotted out of the Bill. | 
The only question that would then re-| 
main would be that of money. With 
reference to this he should like to point 
out exactly how matters stood at present. 
Every landlord and tenant mutually 
willing to have the former tenancy re- 
stored could do so without this Bill at 
all. Secondly, under the 13th Section 
of the Land Purchase Act of 1887, re- 
newed last Session, they could obtain 
the money to carry out the purchase 
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of the evicted holding by the tenant 
from the funds the House had already 
supplied to the Land Commission. 
Therefore, the moment they left out 
the question of the planters, of the 
landlord and tenant willing and able, 
and the landlord and tenant who could 
get their funds from the State, what 
remained? This one narrow class of 
landlords and tenants who were willing 
to restore the tenancy but had not the 
means to do so. Omitting the planters, 
that would be 1,500 cases; the tenants 
| willing and able formed a large number 
|of cases, too; and when they had re- 
duced the matter to the minimum he 
had pointed out, the only tenants the 
House was asked to deal with were 
those who by their poverty were un- 
able to effect a settlement or commence 
de novo. It might be questioned whether 
the State ought to encourage this kind 
of tenants to be put on the holding, 
and whether it was likely to tend to 
the future peace and good government 
of Ireland if they specially passed this 
Bill and set up this tribunal to restore 
|tenants of that class to their holdings 
As far as he was concerned—he had 
never concealed his feelings in the 
matter—the more money they could 
get for Ireland the better; and if the 
British taxpayer was willing to give 
his money for the purpose, he himself 
certainly would not stand in the way. 
If the Government saw their way to 
advance this money, and this was a 
class of tenants, or Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, it was most advantageous to con- 
fer this great benefit upon—if there 
were not more worthy objects upon 
whom to confer grants of public money 
—all he could say was he would 
vote for it. When they talked of com- 
pulsion, the only method of compulsion 
| would be a tempting offer of plenty of 
money. Without this he believed the 
Bill would be absolutely useless. Elimi- 
‘nating the planters, he thought it would 
‘be a ‘perfectly voluntary Bill. But as 
a voluntary Bill he suggested that it 
would be useless to pass it unless, in 
the first place, they adopted the prin- 
ciple of assisting the tenants, admit- 
tedly in such an impoverished condition 
that it would be useless to put them 
again on their holdings without assist- 
ance from public funds. He was glad 
‘to find the Debate had been carried on 
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on both sides without recrimination of | tenants, but to restore evicted tenants, 
any kind, and when Nationalist Mem-|and if the hon. and learned Member 
bers from Ireland had shown a disposi- | thought there was anything in the Bill 
tion to let “burning questions” in calculated to prejudice the position of 
relation to the matter be bygones, it | tenants who had gone in during the agi- 
would be a misfortune if anyone on /tation he was free to propose any 
his side of the House said a single word | Amendment. The hon. and learned 
which would stir up old feuds and would | Member raised the question of the sit- 
not tend to a settlement of this question. | ting tenants, as if the Bill would put 


[ Cheers. | | 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said he differed from the con- 
clusions at which the hon. and learned | 
“Member had arrived as to the scope of 
the Bill. If the tenants to be dealt with 
were so small in number as he said, 
what was the use of the stand the hon. 
and learned Member and his colleagues 
made that the proposals of the late Gov- 
ernment should be voluntary, of their 
platform speeches in the country and 
the Debate. in the House of Lords, where 
the only fault found with the proposals 
of the late Government was that they 
were compulsory. The magnitude of the | 
question wasacknowledged and theimport- 


| present. 
‘into occupation, he was in the position of 
|a future tenant ; if the landlord evicted 


them in a worse position than they were 
in at the present time. Did he not 
know that this Bill left the position 
of the sitting tenants—call them planters, 


grabbers, new tenants, or what they 
| would—as it was before, 


and would 
not prejudice their position, or alter 


their existing rights, or deprive them 
\of any privilege 


under the existing 


The position of the sitting 


law. 


tenants would be precisely the same if 


this Bill became law that it was at 
The sitting tenan; had gone 


him he had a right to compensation for 
disturbance and improvements, and the 


ance of its bearingon the peaceof Ireland. |landlord would have precisely the same 
Now the Nationalist Members from Ire- | power to evict him if this Bill became 
land met the Unionist Party on their | law. 

own ground. In the House of Com-| Mr. CARSON: Would the hon. 
mons and in the House of Lords they |Member refer to the section that pre- 
had repeatedly pledged themselves to | serves the rights of the planters ? 
consider this question of evicted tenants.| Mr. HARRINGTON replied that he 
Their only objection was to the prin- | was not referring to any section that pre- 
ciple of compulsion. Met on their own | served the rights of the planters. Would 
ground, what did they now offer to the |the hon. and learned Member refer to 
people of Ireland? Hon. Members would | any section that prejudiced their rights 1 
support the proposal of the Government! Mr. CARSON: The section of the 
if they were going to vote money. Two! Bill which says that on an order for 
speeches had been delivered by hon. | restitution being made, the old tenant 
Members opposite, and they had both |shall thereupon be restored to his 
declared that they would not allow one | holding. 

penny of the money of the British tax- | Mr. HARRINGTON said, that if an 
payer to be devoted to Irish tenants. |order for sale was made under the 
It was not proposed that the money |13th Clause of the Act of the late Gov- 
of the British taxpayer should be so | ernment, and landlord and tenant agreed 
applied. The late Government indi-|that order dispossessed the old tenant, 


cated a purely Irish fund from which 
the money could be obtained, but the 
Unionist Members now gave a flat de- 
nial to their public declarations, and 
made speeches declaring they were pre- 
pared to do nothing for Ireland, and 
showing they knew nothing about the 
Trish Question. [Cheers.| It had been 
said that the great difficulty in the Bill 
was that it did not deal with the sitting 
tenants. The Bill was not intended to 
deal with the sitting or occupying 


Mr. Carson. 


and the landlord had the same power to 
put him out, and the tenant had the 
same rights as under this Bill. 

Mr. CARSON : The 13th Section only 
deals with the cases where the landlord 
has the land in his own hands. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : The hon. and 
learned Member is quite mistaken. It 
is a@ question on which lawyers have 
differed. The 13th Clause enables tenant 
and landlord to agree, but under the 
clause it is competent to any landlord to 
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- evict any tenant who has got into pos- 
session. The hon. and learned Member 
cannot deny what is the opinion of every 
lawyer. 

Mr. CARSON : The 13th Section says 
that ‘where the tenancy of the holding 
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speech he had not a word of qualifica- 
tion to offer. He believed that if the 
| Liberal Government had taken the ques- 
| tion in hand boldly and resolutely and in 


hes % 
|time, it would now have been settled. 


has determined since Ist May, 1879, and | The evil behind the whole question was 
the former landlord and tenant and his that it was regarded as a piece in the 
successor in title is in occupation of the political game. The Irish Members were 
holding.” accused of making political capital out 

Mr. HARRINGTON contended that |of the evicted tenants. Did not the 
thisdid not apply to the former landlord |Government and their supporters make 
at all, but to the evicted future tenant. | political capital out of the evicting land- 
It did not deprive him of the right to | lords ; did not they bolster him up, hold 
evict planters and make any agreement, | him up as a hero, and assist him in every 
whether under the 13th Clause or the | way they could? It was true he criti- 
General Purchase Act to come to terms cised in a hostile spirit the proposal of 


with the tenant. But if in the the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
opinion of the Government there | Montrose(Mr. Morley). He thought the 
was a provision which was caleu- | right hon. Gentleman erred in endeavour- 


lated to unduly prejudice the position of | ing to conciliate his opponents by making 
the planters, the promoters of the Bill | his proposal too moderate. The oppor- 
would be willing to agree to any reason- | tunity was given to the present Chief 
able Amendment. It was said by hon. Secretary to act upon the lines of sug- 
Gentlemen opposite that they were sin- | gestions made by Leaders of his own 
cerely desirous to settle the question of Party, and the Irish people would judge 
the evicted tenants. It was a very of the measure of the promises of the 
strange thing that proposal after pro- Government to deal with Irish questions 
posal was objected to upon one ground | by the manner in which the right hon. 
or another. The proposal of the late Gentleman met their proposal to-day. 

Government was objected to because of Mr.A.F.JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
the compulsory clauses. The present | Stoke), asserted that hon. Members on the 
proposal was objected to by the very | Ministerialist Benches had great sym- 
persons who on a previous occasion advo- | pathy with those Irish tenants who had 
cated a Voluntary arrangement. Astothe | been obliged to give up their holdings 
13th Clause ofthe Land Purchase Act, no |on account of failure in their business, 
one could be surprised that that clause | and all would admit that nothing could 
had not operated very widely in Ireland. | be fairer than the proposal in Clause 3 
Landlords did not care to break up pro- | of the Bill to bring about a reconcilia- 
perties by selling a particular farm, and | tion between landlord and tenant. But 
the provision of the costs of the different | when they went a little further, what did 
parties who came in to establish their | they find? It had been said he and 





title, and the giving of security for the 
repayment of the instalments, operated 
against the operation of the clause. 
There could be no hope, and the Gov- 
vernment could see no hope, of settling 
the question except on the lines of this 
Bill. The only objection the Govern- 
ment had to urge against the Measure 
was that under it money was to be 
voted. But the money was to come 
from a purely Irish fund, and he be- 
lieved that the sum mentioned would be 
sufficient to deal with a large number of 
the cases comprehended by the Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Member for co. 
Down had referred to a former speech 
of his (Mr. Harrington’s). As to that 


his hon. Friends refused to give the 
money of the taxpayers to the purpose 
contemplated by the Bill. Of course, 
they did. We had been pouring money 
into Ireland for years and years [* Oh, 
\oh!”], and the wretched English tenant 
had never got a penny. It was not the 
fact that all the expenditure was to be 
borne by the Irish Church Fund, bhe- 
cause it was provided that the salaries 
and expenses of the proposed Board 
were to be paid out of the moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
Will the hon. Gentleman mention any 
case in which he poured money into 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. JEFFREYS: Under the Land 
Purchase Act £32,000,000 was given to 
Ireland. [* No, no.” 

Mr. T. LOUGH: Lent at high in- 
terest. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that the Eng- 
lish tenant had never had any money 
advanced to them. Money had been 
voted for light railways in Ireland, and 
only the other day, when it was pro- 
posed that a million sterling should be 
advanced for light railways in England, 
hon. Members opposite raised objections. 
It was always said that Irish farmers 
were very much worse off than any 
other farmer in the United Kingdom. 
How much had the Irish farmer lost on 
account of the low price of wheat ? [“‘Any 
amount.”| How much barley was 
grown in Ireland? [A great deal.”] 
As a matter of fact, 95 per cent. 
of the whole wheat supply of the 
United Kingdom was grown in England. 
Hardly any wheat was grown in Ire- 
land, and, consequently the fall in the 
price of wheat could not have affected 
the Irish farmer to nearly the same 
extent as it had done the English 
farmer. The crops chiefly grown by 
Irishmen were grass and oats, and oats 
had not fallen in price like other cereals. 
Not only so, but Irishmen bred cattle to 
a large extent, and the Bill introduced a 
day or two ago to prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign live cattle would be an 
enormous advantage to the Irish agri- 
culturist. Consequently, for the hon. 
Gentleman to declare that the Irish 
tenant farmer was worse off than any 
other tenant-farmer in the United 
Kingdom was neither true nor fair. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Everyone, doubtless, 
would he glad to see the restoration of 
the Irish tenants to the vacant lands, 
but it was another thing if it was to be 
done by means, or with the help of the 
public money ; and before the money of 
the British taxpayer was applied to the 
purpose he thought hon. Members 
would require some better reasons for 
doing so than had already been adduced. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Unless those rea- 
sons were given, Unionist Members 
would certainly be justified in voting 
_ against the Bill. Why, moreover, should 
*tenant-farmers in one part of the United 
Kingdom be differently treated from 
those in another part? ([‘‘ Hear, 


17?) Under certain circumstances 


hear ! 
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it might be advisable even for Parlia- 
ment to provide money to assist in the 
reinstatement of Irish tenant-farmers, 
and in this connection he wished to 
draw attention to what he regarded as 
an important point in the consideration 
of this matter. Did those Irish tenant 
farmers, of whom they were talking, 
lose their holdings through poverty, or 
the stress of circumstances through the 
fall in prices? Many English farmers 
had been so hard hit by the agricultural 
depression that they had become almost 
bankrupt and had been obliged to give 
up their holdings in consequence. But 
it was not denied that in Ireland a large 
number of the tenants whom the Bill would 
affect had been evicted from or had gone 
out of, their holdings, not from the force 
of distress or poverty, but for political 
reasons, or because they had some ob- 
jection to paying their rent. He con- 
tended that the money of the British 
taxpayer ought not to be devoted to the 
reinstatement of men of that class. 
There should be a differentiation he- 
tween those farmers who had _ been 
ruined from no cause of their own, and 
those who vacated, or were evicted from 
their holdings for political reasons in 
obedience to the dictation of certain 
agrarian leagues. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
But the Bill made no such differentia- 
tion ; the reinstatement was to be in- 
dependent altogether of the circum- 
stances under which the man was 
evicted. If the cases of those Irish 
tenant farmers who had been ruined by 
misfortune beyond their control were 
brought before Parliament, he believed 
that something might be done for them, 
although nothing of the kind had been 
done for the English tenant farmer, but 
he protested against the application of 
the money of the British taxpayer to the 
purpose of reinstating those men who 
had been evicted from their holdings 
because they persistently and unfairly 
refused to pay their rent, not from 
inability to do so, but for purely political 
reasons. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs), who was received with loud 
cheers, said, Mr. Speaker, as one who 
was concerned in an attempt on the 
part of the late Government to deal with 
this very difficult question, perhaps the 
House will forgive me for intruding 
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career in the Debates of the House. I 
am rather astonished at the language of 
the hon. Member who has just sat down, 
and I do not think that Gentlemen sit- 
ting on the Government Front Bench 
will thank him for it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There are two other Gentlemen who have 
spoken from the same side of the House, 
who have apparently taken the same 
disappointing line. We understood— 
and I am perfectly willing to accept it 
for my own part in good faith—that the 
right hon. Gentleman who was my suc- 
cessor in the office of Chief Secretary was 
bent upon a policy of conciliation to 
Ireland. [Nationalist cheers.| By that 
I by no means understood that he was 
about to concede every demand that 
might be made from the Irish Benches, 
but I suppose that he and hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind him would at least, when- 
ever an opportunity offered, do the best 
they could to meet an Irish demand 
where it contravened no principle of their 
own. Now, the Bill before the House 
this afternoon certainly contravenes no 
principle of Unionist policy, but it is a 
Bill which embodies, as the hon. Member 
who moved the Second Reading, said, 
the very principles and recommendations 
which were laid down by the leading 
Members of the Unionist Party in the 
discussion on the Bill which I had the 
honour of bringing before Parliament. 
The objection to that Measure was that 
it involved a compulsory principle—that 
is to say, the landlord was to be obliged 
to take back a tenant against whom he 
thought he had a reasonable objection. 
That was the objection raised to our pro- 
posal, and this afternoon we have heard 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, who has made a 
speech against this Bill, admit that he 
and his friends were engaged in framing 
Amendments, the effect of which would 
be to transform our Bill into a voluntary 
Bill. It is not necessary to state that, 
when the Second Reading of our Bill 
was moved in another place, nobody was 
more emphatic than the Duke of Devon- 
shire in saying that if the Bill could be 
transformed into a voluntary Bill, 
though he perceived there might be 
difficulties in the way, no objection 
could be taken to it. Now, this Bill, 
in my view, carries the voluntary prin- 
ciple to an almost excessive extent. I 
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opposite—that I am afraid the purely 
voluntary character of this Bill will, to 
a considerable extent, deprive of it of its 
efficacy. There was one proposal that 
was pressed upon us in 1894—namely, 
to be content with extending the opera- 
tion of the 13th Section of the Act of 
1891—and I pointed out that I could 
expect no efficacious results from that 
proposal. What happened ? A Measure 
was brought in for extending the opera. 
tion of Clause 13, and I understand that 
the Chief Secretary, the other night, in 
answer to a Question, said, that not a 
single case had occurred in which an ap- 
plication had been made under that Act, 
and, therefore, all that we said in reply 
to the hon. Member for South Hunts 
and other Gentlemen opposite, as to the 
efficiency of renewing and extending 
Clause 13, has been proved absolutely 
true. I still think that you need a 
stronger Measure than this. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It is not denied by any one, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin admitted it, 
that there is a crying mischief in the 
social state of Ireland. It may be said, 
and it has been said, that there is now 
no disorder in Ireland. That is quite 
true, but the Chief Secretary knows as 
well as I do, that outrage and crime are 
not the social mischiefs with which the 
Irish Government has to deal. It is no 
trifle, as the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has reminded the House, that the 
enormous force of constabulary and the 
great outlay of money should be going 
on to protect Lord Clanricarde. [WVa- 
tionalist cheers.| That is a state of 
things which, if we can, we ought to apply 
ourselves to remedy, without any refer- 
ence to crime or outrage. Itis a feature 
of deep social disorder that this great 
force has to be employed, not only on 
the Clanricarde Estate, but on others, 
in doing what would not be required to 
be done if the House had the courage to 
face this question. [Vationalist cheers. | 
I do not know what attitude the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary, 
is about to take on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. I am most reluctant to believe 
—indeed, I can scarcely believe—that, 
after all the language that was used both 
in this House and in another place by 
important Members of the present Gov- 
ernment, they are going to oppose a 


will make this concession to Gentlemen | mere non posswmus to the case, as it has 
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been stated by hon. Gentlemen from {arrangement and by the establishment 
Ireland. I understand that some objec- | of a Board not of arbitration, as our Bill 
tions are about to be raised to the use of | proposed, but of conciliation, as this Bill 
the public money in this matter. The | proposes, and then as to funds he 
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hon. Member who spoke last seems to 
think that all this money was to come 
from the pockets of the British taxpayer. 
Mr. Jerrreys: ‘‘ I said a part of it.’’ | 
erhaps the hon. Member did not hear 
what was said by the hon. Member who 
moved the Bill—that he and his friends 
were quite willing, not to set up a 
special and extraneous Board of Concilia- 
tion, but were ready to transfer to the 
Land Commission the duties such a 
board would have to perform. If that 
be so, the argument of the hon. Member 
falls entirely to the ground. As to the 
funds out of which arrears are to be paid 
and provisions to be made for impov- 
erished tenants in stocking farms and 
rebuilding cottages which have been des- 
troyed, the hon. Member who moved 
the Second Reading, said, they were 
perfectly willing to revert to the pro- 
posal of the Bill which I introduced— 
namely, to throw the cost on a purely 
Irish fund. I confess that I should 
have had considerable difficulty in 
supporting the Bill, if the hon. 
Member had not made that statement. 
No objection was ever taken—certainly 
not by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, nor the Duke of Devonshire, 
nor, I think, by the hon. Member who is 
now the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board—to the provision of funds. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was not entirely antagonistic to 
our proposal. He admitted there was 
a mischief to be remedied, and all he 
asked was that we should transform the 
Bill from a compulsory into a voluntary 
Bill. On this point of the funds he 
said :— 


“Tn all these cases, by, all means let us agree 
to facilitate voluntary arrangements. If it be 
necessary to find some money for the purpose 
—and I believe money is always necessary in 
Ireland—I take no exception to the wonderful 
Irish Church Fund, which is like the widow’s 
cruse, always being depleted and never empty. 


I cannot conceive a better course can be taken | 


than to use it for this purpose. ”’ 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
used more language in the same sense. 
The Duke of Devonshire in another 
place did the same. He said they might 
have many settlements by a voluntary 


Mr. John Morley. 


| said :— 
| “You might have intrusted to these men the 
| disposal of the funds provided by this Bill.” 


| Therefore they had from one Member 
\of the present Government complete ap- 
| proval of the use of public funds for this 
| purpose, and from another Member of the 
| Government no disapproval of it, but an 
assumption that funds would somehow or 
other have to be provided. And, as this 
fund is an Irish fund, I cannot conceive 
on what grounds, if the whole body of Irish 
Members, except some, and some only, 

of the gentlemen from Ulster, approve 
‘of this use of an Irish National Fund, 
it can be resisted. I think hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the opposite side of the 
House will now regret some of the 
language which they have used on the 
| proposals which have been made. I am 
| bound tosay I thoughtit very ungenerous 
of the hon. Member for East Down to 
rake up all the hostile language that was 
used by some Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, considering it was used in the 
interests of his own Party. I agree 
cordially with the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
that, on an occasion like this, when we 
have an opportunity of showing that the 
temper of the new Parliament is pacific 
towards Ireland and conciliatory towards 
Ireland when a pacific and conciliatory 
policy may reasonably be adopted, it would 
be deplorable if anything like recrimina- 
tory language or innuendo were resorted 
'to. I can only say I shall be greatly disap- 
| pointed if the right hon. Gentleman the 
|Chief Secretary is not able to say that 

he is prepared to accept the Second Read- 
|‘ing—with the modifications that have 
| been shadowed in advance—of a Bill 

the principles of which were emphatically 
|assented to by Gentlemen who are now 
| important members of the Government. 
| [ Cheers. | 
| THE 








CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
‘IRELAND (Mr. GeraLp Batrour 
| Leeds Central), who was received with 
| cheers : I am sure I am only echo- 
ing the general sentiments of the House 
when I say I rejoice to see the right hon. 
| Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) taking 
| part once more in our Debates. [General 
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cheers.| I am aware the right hon. 
Gentleman is a formidable opponent, and | 
it will be an honour for me to have to 
cross swords with him in Debate, as no 
doubt I shall have to do on many occa- 
sions. I only trust that if in these en- 
counters I should come off second best 
it may be put down rather to my inex- 
perience than to the weakness of the 
cause I have to defend. The right hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by referring 
to utterances of members of the Govern- 
ment, and to my own utterances in par- | 
ticular, to the effect that we desired to | 
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that clause if there was a further re-en- 
actment of it, because I have no doubt 
it is the case that a number, not only of 
landlords, but also tenants are waiting, 
to some extent, before coming to an ar- 
rangement, to see what the Land Bill 
which the Government proposed to in- 
troduce this year is going to provide for 
them. Let me add, however, that I 
have never myself anticipated that the 
re-enactment of the 13th Clause would 
have a very extensive effect, and I never 
believed, although the hon. Member for 


adopt a policy of conciliation towards | East Mayo appeared to think that that 
Ireland. His own experience of the Gov- | was my impression, that the majority of 
ernment of Ireland immediately after- | settlements between landlords and ten- 
wards suggested to him the qualification | ants would take place by way of pur- 


that a policy of conciliation towards | 


Treland does not necessarily imply that | 
the Chief Secretary was to be expected 
to grant all the demands that are made 
upon him from the Benches opposite. 
No doubt we do desire to adopt a 
policy of Conciliation towards Ireland, 
but it must be as the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself said, a policy which does 
not contravene any principle which we 
think it our duty to uphold. The ques- 
tion is, whether this Bill does or does 
not contravene a principle which we 
think it our duty to uphold, and it is to | 
that question that I will address the 
major part of my remarks. It is not 
my intention to examine in detail the 
provisions of this Bill. With some of 
these provisions I am myself, at all 
events in principle, more or less in ac- 
cord. I see, for instance, no objection 
whatever to the proposal in the Bill for 
the re-enactment of the 13th Clause of 
the Act of 1891. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo and also the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite called attention to the 
fact that, under the re-enactment of 
that clause, up to the present time no 
applications to purchase have been made. 
That is the case. I believe, however, 
as I have already had occasion to state, 
that there have been negotiations in a 
considerable number of instances going 
on for purchase under that clause, and I 
still hope that those negotiations may be | 
brought to a satisfactory termination. 
But, even if under the present re-enact- 





ment of the 13th Clause no applications 


chase rather than by way of reinstate- 
ment of the tenants as tenants. There 
is another point in this Bill which I 
should not be opposed to on principle. I 
think it might be an advantage that 
there should be arranged some means 
whereby a conciliator should come be- 
tween tenants on the one hand and the 
landlords on the other. The actual pro- 
posal in the Bill is not one to which I 
think under any circumstances the 
Government could accede. The Bill 
proposes the establishment of a Commis- 
sion of three Members with a salary not 
exceeding £2,000 a year each to last for 
three years. This arrangement would 
cost the country, quite independent of 
any fund that might be supplied under 
the Bill for that purpose, something like 
£18,000—a very large sum to pay for 
the advantages which the Bill proposes 
to confer. But I understand the pro- 
moters of the Bill would not object to 
the substitution of the Land Commission 
for the Board of Conciliation which is 
proposed in the Bill. If it will in any 
way meet the view of hon. Members 
that Clause 13 should be re-enacted and 
some arrangement made whereby the 
Land Commission should act between 
landlords and tenants—these are not mat- 
ters to which we would take any serious 
exception. Of course, the details would 
have to be carefully considered, but, so 
far as principle is concerned, I do not 
know that we should at all object. But 
the real question arises in connection 
with the use of public funds to bring 





are made, I should still not despair alto- | about this reinstatement of tenants 
gether of applications being made under | giving to those tenants grants of 
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public money which others who are cer- 
tainly not less deserving are not to re- 
ceive. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site and, at still greater length, the 
hon. Member who moved this Bill, have 
referred to statements made on the sub- 
ject of the use of funds to assist in rein- 
stating tenants by Gentlemen sitting on 
this side of the House or representing 
the Unionist Party in the House of 
Lords. I have not the actual quota- 
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tions by me, but I listened attentively | 


to them as they were read, and I must 
say that, in my opinion, there was an 
**if’’ in them and a rather large ‘‘ if.’’ 
The expression of opinion given by my 
right hon. Friend who sits beside me 
was to the effect that ‘‘if’’ it be neces- 
sary to take money for this purpose then 
the Irish Church Fund would be an ad- 
mirable fund to apply to that purpose. 
But I do not think he at any time ex- 
pressed any keen desire that public 
money should be applied to that pur- 
pose. 
in the other House express any desire that 
public money should be applied for that 
purpose. On the contrary, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, the Duke of 
Devonshire assumed that money was 
going to be applied, and he said under 
the circumstances he was not prepared 
to oppose such a suggestion. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did not quote an- 
other noble Lord who expressed his 
opinion on the subject in the other 
House, although the hon. Member for 
North Dublin did. I refer to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. His ‘‘if’’ was a very 
considerable ‘‘if’’ indeed. I think the | 
words he used were practically to this 
effect—that if the Government were so | 
tied by the Administrative difficulty that 
faced them as to be unable to carry on 
the Government of the country, why 


then the Unionists were prepared to) 


accept a voluntary Measure and make it 
a success so far as in them lay. I main- 
tain that these expressions really con- 
veyed the opinion entertained by the 
Unionists upon the subject. There was 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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no desire on our part to deny public 
funds to this purpose if we were assured 
by the Government that a crisis so grave 
shad arisen that they could not carry on 
the Government of the country unless 
assistance were provided by Parliament, 
jand in that case we were not prepared 
to oppose the Bill on that ground. It 
is also a noteworthy fact—though I do 
not call attention to any distinction be- 
|tween Liberal Unionists and Conserva- 
tive Unionists—that, while hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on that side tell 
|us the views of the Unionists were ex- 
'pressed in the speeches they quoted, I 
think it ought to be said that no such 
expression of opinion has been quoted 
as having been uttered by any Con- 
servative Member. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
I say that, not to suggest that any 
difference of opinion exists at the present 
moment upon this question, but only to 
enforce what I affirm to be the fact— 
| that is, that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have no right to quote those opinions as 


representing the opinions of _ the 
Unionist Party. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 


think it will be generally admitted that, 
|in order to justify so unusual a course 
as the giving of public money to tenants 
who have been evicted by due process 
of law for non-payment of rent, it ought 
to be shown that a public evil of great 
magnitude exists; further, that the 
evil requires an exceptional remedy ; 
‘and lastly, that the application of this 
remedy will not tend to produce in the 
future the very disease which it is 
|intended to cure. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
| Is it true that at the present time there 
“exists a public evil of great magnitude 
in connection with this question ; and, if 
| 80, is it true that that evil demands an 
'exceptional remedy? In asking the 
| House to consider this question I shall 
be obliged to put figures before them. 
It is always difficult to make figures 
| interesting, but I will do my best to 
|make clear what I conceive to be the 
| Position at the present time. To do 
‘that I shall have to make certain com- 
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parisons. In the first place I would call 
the attention of the House to the num- 
her of evictions that have taken place in 
Treland in each year since 1879, the 
year at which the operation of this Bill 
begins. The total number in that 
period of 15 or 16 years is 40,498. 
[Irish cheers.| I will ask the House to 
notice how the number of these evictions 
has risen and fallen in various years. 
In 1879 the number was 1,238. They 
increased rapidly up to the year 1882, 
when the number of evictions was no 
less than 5,201. During the next four 
or five years the evictions continued at a 
high figure, varying between 3,000 and 
4,000. In 1888 the number fell to 
1,609 from having been 3,869 in the 
previous year, and since then they have 
been diminishing fairly steadily, until 
in 1894 they reached the number 976, 
and last year the total number of 


evictions was only 671.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That figure shows, I think, 


how closely the number of evictions 
corresponds with the agitation which 
has been carried on in the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 

Mr. DILLON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the later years 
included the eviction-made-easy notices, 
because there has been a complete altera- 
tion in the form of the returns? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: All 
these figures refer to the case of actual 
evictions. 

Mr. DILLON : Then the returns are 
utterly valueless. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will 
pass from the figure of evictions generally 
in Ireland to the special case of these 17 
estates on which the Plan of Campaign 
was in operation. I submit that the 
figures I shall have to lay before the 
House are conclusive of the enormous 
improvement which has taken place and 
is still taking place with regard to this 
question. In February, 1893, when 
the Mathew Commission sat, the num- 
ber of holdings on which evictions had 
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taken place from 1879 to 1893 was 
1,350 ; and of these 1,350 the number 
of cases where the old tenants had been 
replaced by new, or where new tenants 
occupied with the consent of the old 
tenants, amounted to 429. Three years 
have passed since then, and now the 
number of 429 has increased to 732. 
That is to say, in February, 1896, 
the number of cases where old tenants 
have been reinstated in their holdings on 
Plan of Campaign estates, or where 
new tenants occupy with the consent of 
the old, had risen to 732, having been 

29 in the year 1893. That change has 
taken place in three years. Let us look 
at the change in the number of holdings 
occupied by new tenants without the con- 
sent of the old in the same time. In 1893 
the number so occupied was 235, and in 
1896 283, or only an increase of 48. 
That is to say, that while the reinstate- 
ment of the old tenants or their replace- 
ment by new tenants with their consent 
had increased no less than 303 in those 
years, the number of holdings occupied 
by new tenants had only increased by 
48. That is also a figure which speaks 
for itself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] In 1893 
the derelict farms on the Plan of Cam- 
paign estates amounted to 204, but in 
1896 the number was only 99. That is 
to say, that in three years the number 
has been reduced by more than one-half. 

Mr. DILLON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give us the number of new 
tenants? These figures are very inter- 
esting to us, but they only give the 
number of the holdings. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number, as I have said, in 1893 was 
235. 

Mr. DILLON: Yes, but in some 
instances one new tenant occupies 30 or 
40 holdings. We want the number of 
the tenants. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If I 
can get the figures for the hon. Gentle- 
man I shall be happy to give them to 
him privately. I now come to the number 
of holdings in the Plan of Campaign 
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estates, to which the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would have 
applied. There were in February, 
1893, 1,350 holdings on which evictions 
had taken place. At that time, of-these 
1,350 there were 215 in the hands of 
planters and 20 purchased by planters. 
There were in the hands of the landlords 
or worked by the Land Corporation 
482, and there were derelict 204 hold- 
ings. These figures added together give 
a total of 921, to which the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman could possibly 
have applied. But practically you must 
exclude from that figure of 921 the 
holdings in the hands of, or purchased 
by, planters, because the right hon. 
Gentleman was careful to,exclude these 
from the operation of the Bill except 
with their own consent. That leaves a 
figure of 686 holdings on Plan of 
Campaign estates which could have been 
dealt with by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill. Now let us compare those with 
the figures of the present time. Instead 
of 921 we have now a total figure of 
684 ; and, again, of these 262 holdings are 
in the hands of planters and 21 pur- 
chased by planters ; and, subtracting 
these from the 684, we get a total of 
401. It will, therefore, be seen that in 
these three short years the number of 
holdings to which the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman or this Bill could apply 
had been reduced from 686 to 401. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] And, Sir, I may 
add that we really ought to take into 
account with these figures some 25 or 
more tenants who have already made 
settlements on the Smith-Barry estate ; 
and I sincerely trust that there will be 
something not far short of a hundred 
upon the Ponsonby estate before long. 
[Cheers.| So that if you take the case 
of the Plan of Campaign estates it is not 
too much to say that in the course of 
three years the number of cases to which 
any Bill of this kind could apply has 
been reduced by one-half. I now come 
to those cases of eviction which have 
occurred on estates other than Plan 
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of Campaign estates. The number of 
applications made to the Mathew Com- 
mission by tenants desiring to be rein- 
stated in their holdings was 2,755. The 
right hon. Gentleman placed the total 
number of holdings to which he thought 
his Bill could apply, including Plan of 
Campaign as well as other estates, at the 
maximum of 4,000, and, in all pro- 
bability, so far as I am able to judge 
from the figures placed before me, it 
would not have been far wrong. There 
were in the first instance 921 tenants 
that could possibly have been dealt with 
by the Bill on the Plan of Campaign 
estates, and add to this the 2,755 
applications made to the Mathew Com- 


|mission, you reach the figure of 3,676, 


which is not very different from those 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave to 
the House in introducing his Bill. But 
of these 2,755 applications there were 
at that time no less than 1,291 new 
tenants and planters who would not have 
been dealt with by the Bill ; and, as I 
have already said, of the 921 Plan of 
Campaign tenants, there were 235 not 


dealt with. That leaves a grand 
total at that time of 2,150 ten- 
ants who really might have come 
under the provisions of the Bill, 


When I said that since 1879 there had 
been 40,000 evictions there was a murmur 
of indignation from the Benches oppo- 
site. But let hon. Members compare the 
number of evictions with the number of 
tenants to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill, or this Bill would apply. 
There appears to have been not many 
jover 2,000. Up to 1893, the number of 
evictions was 38,851. The 40,000 I 
mentioned before included all evictions 
up to the present day, so you have to 
compare the 2,150 tenants to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill actually 
applied, with the 38,851 evictions which 
have actually taken place up to that time. 
In other words, while there were over 
2,000 tenants still out to whom this Bill 





would apply, 35,000 tenants had made 
[ welentony arrangements with their land- 
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lords. [Cheers.| The total number of |rent’’ manifesto and the Plan of Cam- 


holdings in Ireland is 550,000. If you | paign, we should never have heard of 
take 2,150 as representing the number to | this proposal at all. [Wationalist mur- 
which a Bill of this kind would apply | murs.] If the tenants out of their hold- 
you get this result. Perhaps one in 250 | ings had been evicted simply because they 
would make use of the Bill. In this | were unfortunate or incapable of culti- 
calculation I have not noticed the num- | vating their land to advantage, I do not 
ber of tenants who, since their eviction, | suppose anybody would have proposed to 
have died, or the number of tenants | spend public money in their behalf. The 
whose holdings ceased, the land being so real reason for this demand is that hon. 
poor it was not worth while to cultivate | Members opposite have themselves been 
it. Taking the acreage of derelict land | toa considerable extent at all events— 
in Ireland at the present time as com- the cause of the evictions which have 
pared with the total acreage of cultivable | taken place. [Nationalist cries of 
land, there were 44,322 acres of derelict ‘‘Oh!’’| What was the nature of the 
land at the beginning of the year, out of | Plan of Campaign? It was a deliberate 
over 15,000,000 acres of cultivable land conspiracy to withhold payment of rent, 
in Ireland, or a proportion of one acre and the hon. Member for East Mayo 
in 350. The valuation of the derelict | himself declared that he urged the adop- 
land amounted to £14,981, but the total | tion of this plan irrespective of the 
value of all cultivable land in Ireland is | question whether the tenants could or 
over £10,000,000, or a proportion in | could not pay their rents. The Plan of 
the value of derelict to cultivable land Campaign was in reality a campaign 
of one in 700. I think hon. Gentlemen | against law and order—{ Cheers |— carried 


who have followed my argument will 
admit that these figures do not present a 
case for the extremely unusual course 
proposed in the Bill, of granting public 
money to enable these evicted tenants to 
be reinstated. Now, more than one 
hon. Member this afternoon has urged 
the importance of avoiding, as far as 
possible, any matter of a recriminatory 
character, or any expression which is 
likely to cause heat or irritation. I 
quite sympathise with this desire, but, 
unfortunately, it is not really possible to 


on against the State as the representa- 
tive of law and order; and when hon. 
|Members opposite come here and ask us 
to vote public money to reinstate these 
tenants, it is neither more nor less than 
‘the defeated party to the 
victorious party to ask to be reimbursed 
‘the cost of the war. [Cheers.| In an 
eloquent speech by the hon. Member for 
'East Mayo, delivered, I think, on the 
Bill of the hon. Member opposite, the 
hon. Member asked the House, in 
_ passionate terms, whether if punishment 


coming 


lay before the House the whole case of | were inflicted in respect of the Plan of 
the Government in resisting these |Campaign it should not fall on the 
demands, without, to some extent at shoulders of those responsible for the 
least, going back on the past; without to | Plan of Campaign instead of on those 
some extent referring to the attitude of | who were the sufferers by it. I am sure 
mind, even at the present time, taken up | that expression was thoroughly genuine, 





by hon. Members opposite. In referring 
to the matter, which I regret to have to 
do, I shall endeavour to employ language 
as little disagreeable as possible. But it 
is perfectly clear, from the nature of the 
case and the speeches made this after- 
noon, that if it had not been for the 
movement connected with the ‘‘ No- 


‘and that it conveyed the real feelings of 
‘the hon. Gentleman. I am sure he would 
| wish that any retribution should fall upon 
him and not upon those who followed his 
advice. But, unfortunately, in human 
\affairs the followers have to suffer for 
\the faults of their leaders. The rule 
(operates even where the followers have 
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been perfectly innocent. But can it be 
pretended that the followers were per- 
fectly innocent in this case? The con- 
spiracy against rent, commonly called the 
Plan of Campaign, was one I should 
have thought common sense would pro- 
nounce as fraudulent. The courts of 
law condemned it as illegal, and the 
Roman Catholic Church as a sin. Is it, 
therefore, possible to say those who 
followed the hon. Member’s lead are 
innocent victims? I do not think it is 
possible. It is true that some of these 
tenants may have been coerced into the 
Plan against their will. But if that is 
so, I submit that it is not wise on the 
part of the House to weaken the motives 
which teach men to resist coercion and 
strengthen the hands of those by whom 
that coercion had been applied. I have 
also no doubt that many of those who 
joined the Plan of Campaign did so 
because they were assured of immunity— 
that they would not suffer from the con- 
sequences of their actions. They 
received that assurance not only from 
hon. Members who sit on the Irish 
Benches, but from some of those who 
now occupy the Front Bench opposite. 
[Cheers.| The Paris Fund has not yet 
been referred to. This Paris Fund 
was raised to get assistance for the 
tenants. [Wationalist cries of ‘‘ No !”’ 
If not, it was solemnly devoted to that 
object. It is no business of mine to 
inquire what has happened to the Paris 
Fund; but I feel that not only has 
wrong been done by the unfortunate men 
now on the hill-side, but that wrong has 
been done by those who encouraged them 
to leave their holdings, promising assist- 
ance, and then found themselves unable 
to carry out their promise. Surely this 
is not a case for the expenditure of public 
money. It is eminently a case for the 
expenditure of private money by those 
who are properly responsible for the 
condition of things. I was immensely 
struck the other day with the wonderful 
ease with which a fund of £15,000 or 
£16,000 was raised in Ireland for the 
benefit of the families of the unfortunate 
men who lost their lives in a lifeboat 
disaster. If it be true that there is this 
intense and jburning interest all over 
Treland in the case of the evicted tenants, 
why is it impossible to raise a private 
fund to assist them? I really do think 


that before hon. Gentlemen can come to 
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Parliament to claim assistance from 
public funds, they should make a more 
strenuous endeavour to raise private 
funds to carry out the obligations into 
which they have entered. I return once 
more to the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman who preceded me as to the 
necessity for adopting a conciliatory 
policy; but we must inquire, in the first 
place, what the worth of a conciliatory 
policy is. We must consider whether 
there is any element of permanency in 
the conciliation which is to be purchased 
by the application of public funds for the 
relief of tenants like these. In order to 
answer a question of that kind, we must 
consider the action of those who are 
primarily responsible. Have they ever 
admitted that they were wrong? Have 
they ever stated that under like circum- 
stances they would not act in like 
manner, and would not encourage the 
tenants to withhold their rents? On 
the contrary, they have reiterated, and 
that quite lately, the very principles on 
which they acted when the Plan of Cam- 
paign was started. Only as late as the 
12th of last month the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, speaking at Clondalkin, said 
that the present condition of the evicted 
tenants under the Plan of Campaign 
was the work of the Irish Party of that 
day, and he went on to say :— 


“The Evicted Tenants’ Question is a question 
in which I naturally take a very deep personal 
interest. The present position of the evicted 
tenants—those under the Plan of Campaign— 
was the work of the Irish Party of that day, and 
they take the same responsibility that we take, 
and they are bound to do their utmost for them, 
whether they are Parnellites or joined in our 
ranks. For my part, from the first hour down 
to this very hour, I have never sought to shrink 
from my share of the responsibility. I was 
responsible, and I am proud of the responsibility ; 
and if I was in the same position over again, I 
would face the same risks and the same respon- 
sibility.” 


Therefore, we have it from the hon. 
Member himself, that under the like 
circumstances he would act in the like 
manner again. That being so, therefore, 
the House has to ask itself whether, by 
an expenditure of public funds for the 
relief of these tenants, we shall not so 
much assist the tenants as rehabilitate 
the political credit of the hon. Member 
opposite. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo has told us to-day that he was 
most anxious that settlements should be 
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arrived at under the Act of last year. I 
have no doubt that the hon. Member is 
perfectly sincere when he says so. But 
is he quite sure that his action now and 
on previous occasions has not been rather 
to check than encourage such settle- 
ments ? On the same occasion to which 
I have already referred, the hon. Mem- 
ber said :— 


Evicted Tenanis 


“T have, I may say, done everything in my 
power to promote settlements under the Act of 
1895, but, I regret to say, it was impossible to 
settle many cases on account of the unreasonable 
demands of the landlords, and in those cases 
where settlements were effected I cannot recall 
to my mind any instances where those settle- 
ments were fair to the tenants. There were 
some on the Ponsonby estate and some on other 
estates on such terms, but when the Irish 
Nationalist Party get the upper hand in Parlia- 
ment again these terms will all have to be 
revised.” 


I beg to call the attention of the House 
to the latter words in the quotation. 
From these we judge of the functions 
which he assigns to Parliament ; and 
what are the functions which he assigns 
to the body of which he is the Leader ? 
His policy in Ireland has had the effect, 
I cannot doubt, of weakening in the 
minds of the tenants the sense of obliga- 
tion on their part. The hon. Member, 
however, has pursued a different policy 
in this House. If the House now passes 
this Bill and thereby sanctions the 
principle of paying public money to those 
who have not fulfilled their obligations, 
I am afraid that we shall sow the seed of 
still greater evil in the future, and we 
shall be taking one more step in the down- 
ward path of demoralisation. Holding 
that view I shall vote against the Bill, 
and I trust that hon. Members sitting on 
this side of the House will do so also. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
that the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be received in Ireland with a 
sense of bitter disappointment by the 
Irish people. The right hon. Gentleman 
disregarded the fact that the Irish people 
had contributed tens of thousands of 
pounds towards the relief of the evicted 
tenants, had taunted them with having 
subscribed a small sum for a charitable 
purpose, instead of for the relief of the 
evicted tenants. The Irish Party now 
found themselves after all the professions 
of the Unionists in favour of the evicted 
tenants, during the last few years, in a 
far worse position than they had formerly 
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occupied in reference to this matter. 
In fact, their prospects of obtaining reliet 
for the evicted tenants had retrograded, . 
ever since 1894. It had often been said 
that when the Irish people were quiet, 
and when their country was free from 
disorder and crime, nothing was ever 
done for them by Parliament. The 
result, therefore, that disorder and crime 
must reappear before the voice of the 
Trish people would be listened to. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Colonial 
Secretary, had said that he was willing 
to support such a Bill as this, and the 
Duke of Devonshire had declared his 
willingness to support a voluntary Mea- 
sure of this kind. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chief Secretary, had, how- 
ever, thrown over these declarations by 
distingushed Members of the Unionist 
Party with scorn. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne had said that if the Govern- 
ment of the day found that they had to 
contend with grave administrative diffi- 
culties, he should be willing to support 
such a Measure. Was that the lesson 
which the Government desired that the 
Irish people should learn? To what 
grave administrative difficulties did the 
noble Lord refer? He must have referred 
to the recrudescence of disorder and of 
crime in Ireland. A worse and more 
unfortunate lesson could not have been 
taught to the Irish people, and a more 
ill-timed and more ungenerous speech 
was never delivered by any Government 
to the Irish people, and so the Irish 
people would take it to-morrow. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E. ) 
said, he should support the Bill. He 
had expected that when theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had declared 
it to be his intention to oppose the Bill, 
he would have concluded his speech by 
an offer of introducing some legislation 
for the purpose of settling the Irish land 
question. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I may 
state that the Government are prepared 
to introduce clauses in the Land Bill 
dealing with the evicted tenants of Ire- 
land. [Cheers. | 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he thought 
that that was a most satisfactory assur- 
ance on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and to that extent, at all events, 
the Debate would not have been fruit- 
less. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He could only 
express his regret that the Government 
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had not expressed their willingness to 
accept the Second Reading of the Bill 
on the understanding that it was not to 
be proceeded with until their own Land 
Bill was before the House.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?|] Because this Bill was a mea- 
sure of conciliation, and because he 
believed the true Unionist policy at the 
present time was a policy of conciliation, 
he should not vote against the Bill. 
| Nationalist cheers. | 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) regretted that the Chief Secretary 
should have disfigured the simple elo- 
quence of his figures by the conclusions 
he drew from them. In his opinion 
these tenants ought to be regarded as 
soldiers wounded in war. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that certain prominent 
politicians had not repented. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman ever known a poli- 
tician to repent? He had only to look 
about him to see that what they did was 
to recant. If wounds were not to be 
healed until politicians repented, the 
right hen. Gentleman need not look to 
do any good at all in Ireland. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures proved that this Bill might very 
properly be read a Second time, for the 
smaller the number of people to be bene- 
fited, the less harm would be done by 
lending public money to helpthem. He 
was perfectly satisfied that of all the 
dispositions of public funds that this 
Government was likely to make, that 
which would do the most good and the 
least harm would be one for the relief of 
these poor creatures. He only rose to 
express the hope that the House would 
refuse to regard this question as one in 
any way connected with past events in 
the history of Ireland. 

TeE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), who was received with cheers, said : 
My right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, 
in my opinion, laid his arguments before 
the House in the most lucid manner 
possible ; but, judging from what was 
said by the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, one Member of this House has 
not the faintest idea of what my right 
hon. Friend was driving at, or of the 
bearing of his arguments on the conclu- 
sions to which he came. [Cheers.| There 
is but one question before the House, 
and I must tell the House what it is and 


Mr. Hobhouse. 
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what it is not. It is not whether these 
men are deserving of sympathy ; it is not 
whether we ought or ought not to do 
something to enable them to come to a 
settlement with their landlords, because 
we are of opinion on this side of the 
House, in fact we agree with those on 
the other side of the House, that these 
men are objects of sympathy, and we do 
desire to see a settlement between them 
and their landlords. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
We go further and say that we intend to 
bring forward legislative proposals which 
we consider will tend to carry out that 
object. Therefore, that is not a subject 
ot difference between Gentlemen on that 
side of the House and Gentlemen on this 
side. The subject of difference is simply 
this, whether you think it for the good 
of Ireland and for the good of this 
country, and consistent with the general 
principles which ought to regulate your 
legislation, to hand over large sums of 
public money to men who, if unfortunate, 
are not more unfortunate than many 
other deserving agriculturists both in 
England and Ireland—to men who do not 
form a large class, who are a diminishing 
class, and whose case can perfectly easily 
be treated out of those private resources 
to which my right hon. Friend referred. 
“Hear, hear!” | Therefore, do not let 
us be told that we are wanting in syin- 
pathy with these men, or that we are 
averse to seeing them reinstated in their 
holdings under conditions which will 
enable them to cultivate those holdings 
with success. Our contention is different 
and simpler. We say that if you are to 
single out individuals in this country or 
in Ireland as the recipients of doles of 
public money, the particular class which 
we are discussing to-day is not the class 
which could be most properly chosen for 
that object. For we venture to point 
out that, whatever other results this use 
of public money might bring with it, one 
result would certainly occur—namely, 
that if hon. Gentlemen opposite have not 
repented, the hon. Member opposite did 
not say also that they had not recanted 
[laughter and cheers|—ii those hon. 
Gentlemen do what they threaten, that 
is, pursue similar tactics in similar cir- 
cumstances to those of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, then this House will enormously 
strengthen their hands and make it far 
easier then, when future generations of 
evicted tenants have been reduced by the 
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same arts, and fallen victims in the same 
battle, to come forward and say that, be 
the results what they might, nobody 
engaged in that struggle should suffer 
pecuniary or other loss. That is the 
plain issue before the House. Let it not 
be said that we do not desire to see these 
men put back on their holdings. We 
do desire it. [Cheers.] We assert that 
the facts of the case demonstrate that 
there is a gradual amelioration in their 
condition, and we shall be glad to do 
what we can to further the beneficial 
action of the causes which are producing 
this happy fruit. But we do not think 
it would be consistent, either with the 
general principles of legislation or wit 
the particular conditions of Ireland, 
that we should make ourselves allies, 
after the event, with the gentlemen 
who, possibly from the highest mo- 
tives, induced these tenants to quit 
their holdings and repudiate their obli- 
gations. We should be making our- 
selves responsible for their policy if we 
came to their assistance now, and gave 
out of public funds what we doubt 
not they are able and willing to give 
out of private resources. [Cheers. | 


The House divided:—Ayes, 174; 
Noes, 271.—(Division List, No. 17.) 


Main Question, as amended, put :— 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL). 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday, 
6th March. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday next. 
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OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday, 25th March. 


Petitions. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday, 25th March. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 


BILL. 
Second deferred till To- 


morrow. 


Reading 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to whom shall be referred 
all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate 
to Private Bills; and that such Com- 
mittee do classify and prepare abstracts 
of the same, in such form and manner 
as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite infor- 
mation respecting their contents, and 
do report the same from time to time 
to the House; and that the reports of 
the Committee do set forth the number 
of signatures to each Petition only in 
respect to those signatures to which 
addresses are affixed. And’ that such 
Committee have power to direct the 
printing in extenso of such Petitions, 
or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it. And that such 
Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to 
the House. 


The Committee was accordingly 
nominated of—Mr. Biddulph, Major 
Brymer, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Sir 
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Accountants, 


Thomas Carmichael, Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple, Mr. Doughty, Dr. Fox, Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. Herbert Lewis, 
Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. 
Tollemache, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
—(Sir Charles Dalrymple.) 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
tro THE TREASURY (Sir WILiiam 
Watronp, Devon, Tiverton), moved :— 
That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the objections which have 
been raised to the adoption by Order in 
Council of Rule 15 of the revised Inter- 
national Regulations for preventing 
Collisions at Sea, dealing with Sound 
Signals in Fog, as suggested by the 
Washington Conference, and considered 
by the Maritime Powers, including any 
objections which may be taken to that 
Rule having regard to the Sound Signals 
prescribed by Rule 28. 


That the Committee do consist of 
Eleven Members. 


That Mr. Attorney-General, Sir George 
Baden-Powell, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Cayzer, Sir Francis Evans, Admiral 
Field, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Robert Price, Sir Robert Reid, Mr, 
Parker Smith, and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson be Members of the Committee. 


That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers and records. 


That Three be the quorum. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid), 
objected. 

THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ruirtcuie, 
Croydon), hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his objection. This 


was merely a proposal to reappoint the 
Committee that sat for so long a time 
The question referred to 


last Session. 
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it was one of great and pressing im- 
portance. The whole of the evidence to 
be adduced had now been heard, and he 
did not imagine the Committee, when 
reappointed, would have to sit more than 
once or twice. The Members were being 
reappointed for the purpose of further 
considering their Report. 

Dr. TANNER persisted in his objec- 
tion, on the ground that no Member of 
the Party to which he belonged wag 
proposed for election to this Committee, 


Motion deferred. 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 
Return ordered — 


“Showing the number of days, hours, and 
minutes occupied in the transit of Her Majesty’s 
mails, both outward and inward, carried during 
the year 1895 by steamships between Queens- 
town and New York, and also between South- 
ampton and New York; the Return to specify 
the names of the steamers, and to indicate by 
asterisks or otherwise those not carrying the 
mails under contract, in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 184, of Session 1895,.’’— 
(Sir John Leng.) 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION. 

Bill to abolish Dealers’ or Grocers’ 
Certificates in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Leng, Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan), Mr. Crombie, and Mr. 
Dalziel ; presented, and read 1*; to be 
read 2* upon Thursday, 19th March.— 
[Bill 113.] 


ACCOUNTANTS. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Accountants, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Bigham, 
Mr. Clancy, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. 
Schwann; presented, and read 1"; to 
be read 2* upon Wednesday, 20th May 
—{Bill 114.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 27th February 1896. | 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL—[u.1.] 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR §ac-| 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had received by post 
from Arthur H. Courtenay, Esq., one of 
the Masters of the Queen’s Bench Divi- | 
sion of the High Court of Justice in Tre-| 
land, a report of the proceedings upon | 
the trial before him of the action Griffin | 
v. Earle. The same was ordered to lie| 
on the Table. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Petition of Richard Hollingsworth 
Griffin, praying that substituted service 
of a copy of the Bill, together with 
notice of the Second Reading thereof, 
may be made upon Alfred Robert Oakey 
Loundes, the solicitor to Annie Beatrice 
Griffin. Presented, and read ; and to be 
taken into consideration on Tuesday 
next. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 
AMENDING ACTS. 
Scheme for the management of the 
foundation known as the Free Grammar 
School, in the parish of Langport East- 
over, in the county of Somerset, founded 
by the will of Thomas Gillett, dated the 
6th December, 1675; and in the matter 
of the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, 
1873, and 1874. Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and to be printed.— 
[No. 14.] 


1869, AND 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury), in moving the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill, said, he had only to ask 
their Lordships’ permission to present a 
petition from the Incorporated Law 
Society of the United Kingdom, which 





VOL. XXXVII. [rourrn SERIES. | 


stated that the existing law, which ex- 


cluded the evidence of accused persons, 
| produced hardship and injustice, that the 


proposed alterations would be of great 
benefit to innocent persons charged with 
offences, while it would inflict no hard- 
ship or injustice on the guilty. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
in Clause 4, page 2, line 14, to leave out 
“so far as respects Great Britain.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Verbal Amendment made in _ the 
Schedule, agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS, 


THE EARL or DUDLEY moved— 


«“ That‘ this-House do concur in the following 
Resolution communicated by the Commons, viz., 
‘That it is desirable that all Bills of the present 
Session to confirm Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of ‘Trade, under “The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the classi- 
fication of ‘merchandise traffic and the schedule 
of maximumerates, tolls, and charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons.’ ” 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from—That the Committee 
have nominated the following Lords to 
serve as Chairmen of the Standing Com- 
mittee : Lord Halsbury (Lord Chancellor), 
Viscount Cross (Lord Privy Seal), Earl 
Belmore, Earl Morley, Earl Camper- 
down, Earl Kimberley, Earl Northbrook, 
Lord Herschell. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clack. 


3B 
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Military Bands 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th February 1896. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT 
AMENDING ACTS. 
Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
management of the Foundation known 
as the Free Grammar School in the 
parish of Langport Eastover, in the 
county of Somerset, founded by the Will 
of Thomas Gillett, dated the 6th Decem- 
ber 1675 [by _“) ; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed.—-[ No. 78. ] 


1869, AND 


ARMY, 1895-6 (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE). 


Estimate presented,—of the further | 


amount that will be required during the 
year ending 3lst March 1896, to meet 
Special Expenditure not provided for in 
the original Army Estimates for the 
year for (a) Ashanti Expedition ; (b) 
Capitation Grant to Volunteer Corps ; 
(c) Field Artillery [by Command] ; re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply, and 
to be printed.—{ No. 79.] 


NATIONAL TEACHERS (RETIRING 
GRATUITIES). 
Return ordered— 


“Showing (1) the amount paid in Retiring 
Gratuities to National Teachers in the 15 years 
previous to the passing of the National Teachers’ 
Pension (Ireland) Act, and the amount paid in 
Retiring Gratuities to Teachers since the pass- 
ing of the same Act; (2) the names and addresses 
of National Teachers who died within the three 
years ending the 3lst day of December 1895, 
without getting the Gratuities to which they 
would have been entitled under the Teachers’ 
Pension (Ireland) Act had they lived long enough 
for the Lord Lieutenant to have approved of 
their applications ; and (3) the amount to which 
the Teacher in each case would have been 
entitled.”— (Mr. Macaleese.) 


INSANE PERSONS (SUICIDES). 
Address for— 


Return showing, for England and Wales, 
the number of persons who committed suicide 
in each of the years 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, 
who were not at the time inmates of any asylum 
or place for the detention of Lunatics, and who 
were found to have been Insane by a Coroner’s 
Jury ; and showing, in a separate Column, the 
number of homicides committed by such Persons 
before they took their own lives; and, similar 


Return for Ireland.” —(Mr. William Corbet.) 


{COMMONS} 





in Royal Parks. 121 


QUESTIONS. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) is 
|he aware that a labourer named Owen 
|M‘Manus, an evicted tenant of Lord 
|Rathdonnell, has made several repre- 
\sentations to the Monaghan Board of 
| Guardians for the erection of a cottage 
| under the Labourers’ Act, which repre- 
|sentations have all been signed by the 
‘number of ratepayers specified in the 
| Act, but that the Guardians of the 
| Monaghan Union have declined to enter- 
| tain M‘Manus’s representation ; and, (2) 
‘in these circumstances, will he take 
steps to secure the execution of the Act 
in the Monaghan Union ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds Central): The facts, I understand, 
are correctly stated in the first para- 
graph. When M‘Manus originally ap- 
plied for a cottage, he was in occupation 
of about five acres of land, and the 
Guardians were of opinion his case did 
not come within the provisions of the 
Labourers’ Acts, and that there was not 
any want of accommodation for bond fide 
labourers in the locality. The man has 
renewed his application since his eviction 
in 1894, but the Guardians have declined 
to entertain it on the same grounds, and 
the Local Government Board do not 
|consider the circumstances are such as 
to justify them in enforcing the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Act of 1891. 





MILITARY BANDS IN ROYAL PARKS. 


Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if arrangements will be continued 
for the military bands to play in the 
Royal Parks during the present year ; 
and, whether any payment will be made 
to the bandsmen giving this pleasure ! 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): Arrangements have 
been made for two military bands to 
play in Hyde Park and the Green Park 
this year on Sundays during the summer 














Kirkham 


months. I shall be able to place a sum 
of money in the hands of the military 
authorities, who will distribute it among 
the bandsmen employed in this duty. 
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DRUNKENNESS IN LIVERPOOL, 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, 
Mid.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, (1) 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the published Police Re- 
turns for the City of Liverpool for the 
last five years show a steady decline in 
drunkenness in that city, the convictions 
for that offence having fallen from 
16,042 in 1889 to 5,657 in 1894; (2) 
whether the Liverpool Police have, 
between 1888 and 1895 made any, and, 
if so, what, change in their methods 
of dealing with cases of drunkenness ; 
(3) whether the Liverpool Police or the 
Home Office have made any, and, if so, 
what, change during the same period 
in the system of compiling or tabulating 
the statistics of drunkenness; and, (4) 
whether the Returns furnished to the 
Home Office by other municipalities 
show a similar diminution in intemper- 
ance ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The figures mentioned in 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question are correct, except that they 
represent prosecutions, and not convic- 
tions, for drunkenness. I understand 
that in 1889 an important change was 
made in Liverpool in the system of 
police inspection of licensed houses, 
and the Chief Constable believes that 
this alteration has largely conduced 
to the diminution of drunkenness. No 
change has been made in the system of 
compiling statistics which could materi- 
ally affect these figures. The Returns 
from other municipalities do not show a 
similar diminution, but notwithstanding 
the marked improvement, I regret to 
say that the proportion of cases of 
drunkenness in Liverpool still stands 
high as compared with the Returns from 
other large towns. 


IMPORTATION OF DRINK INTO 
AFRICA. 


Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
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the Africa (British Colonies) Spirits 
Return, needed for any discussion on the 
importation of drink into Africa, will be 
ready for presentation to the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): It is desired to in- 
clude the Returns for British Central 
Africa, and I learn on inquiry at the 
Foreign Office that these cannot be ex- 
pected before the end of next month. 
Meanwhile the subject has had my care- 
ful attention, and elaborate statistics 
have been prepared in the Office, 
together with a report on the various 
suggestions made for the regulation of 
the traffic. This memorandum will be 
immediately submitted for observations 
and suggestions to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Manchester, and when the corre- 
spondence is complete I propose to lay it 
on the Table. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would include the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T should 
be glad to include the Belfast Chamber, 
or any other Chamber which has a 
special interest in the matter, and if the 
Belfast Chamber can show that it has a 
special interest in the liquor traffic in 
Africa, I should be very glad to 
include it. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN 
kenny): And Dublin ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 


answer to that is the same. 


Grammar School. 


(Kil- 
My 


KIRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
the Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, as a 
Charity Commissioner, whether he is 
aware that in the Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the management of 
Kirkham Grammar School, it is provided 
that the Governors may only dismiss the 
head master after six calendar months’ 
written notice given to him in pursuance 
of a resolution passed at two special 
meetings held at an interval of not less 
than 14 days, such resolution being 
affirmed at each meeting by not less 
than two-thirds of the governors present 
and voting on the question ; whether, 
in a scheme by the same Commissioners 
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for the management of an endowed 
elementary school in the same county, 
it is provided that the governors may 
at their pleasure dismiss all teachers 
without any of the conditions mentioned 
in relation to the Grammar School ; can 


{COMMONS} 





he state the reason for such difference of 
treatment ; and will he represent to the | 
Commissioners the desirability of pro- | 
viding in all schemes for endowed 
elementary schools that the teachers 
employed in such schools shall enjoy the 
same security against capricious dis- 
missal as is possessed by teachers in 
grammar schools ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : Provisions for dismissal at 
pleasure of every teacher and officer are, 
under Section 22 of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, inserted in schemes | 
for all Endowed Schools, whether | 
grammar orelementary. The regulation | 
of Endowed Secondary Schools is ex- 
clusively within the province of the 
Charity Commissioners, and they deem 
it desirable to insert in schemes for those 
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BELFAST LOUGH LIGHTS. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to the insufficiency 
of the siren on Mew Island, at the 
entrance to Belfast Lough, whether he 
is aware that in March, 1894, a loan to 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights was 
sanctioned to enable them to carry out 
experiments on Mew Island ; whether, 


jas the result of the experiments, the 


establishment of a second fog siren was 
recommended, and this recommendation, 
having been approved by Trinity House, 
was sanctioned by the Board of Trade ; 
whether the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights then promised that the works 
would be proceeded with at once ; and, 
whether he will now explain the cause 
of delay, and suggest to the Commis- 
sioners the necessity of proceeding with 
the works forthwith ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnig, Croy- 
don): The hon. Member is correct in 
stating that the expenditure for experi- 
ments in respect of Mew Island was 


| sanctioned in March, 1894. The Report 





schools additional provisions for regulat-| of these experiments was received by 
ing the exercise, in the case of Head | the Board of Trade in May, 1895, and the 
Masters, of the statutory powers of dis-| second siren, recommended therein, was 
missal. Endowed Elementary Schools, | sanctioned in the following July. As 
on the other hand, form only part of a| regards the subsequent delay, I am in- 
general system of primary education,| formed by the Commissioners of Irish 
controlled as a whole by the Education | Lights that it is to be attributed partly 
Department ; and it is with a view to|to the pressure of other urgent work, 
avoid possible interference with the | and partly to the difficulty of working 
jurisdiction of that Department that) in such an exposed position during the 
the Charity Commissioners refrain from | winter months. The Commissioners add 
adding in schemes for those schools to|that the work is now being proceeded 
the statutory conditions of tenure. In | with. 

these circumstances the Commissioners | 

do not propose to modify their present 

practice in this respect. | KOREA. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the hon.| Sim ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
Member was aware that the Vice Presi-|§.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
dent of the Council had repeatedly stated |of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
to the House that he had no control | any Russian occupation of Seoul, or any 
over the dismissal of teachers in primary | other place in Korea, has taken place, 
schools. ‘or is apprehended ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON replied that} Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
the Charity Commissioners felt that in) STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
this matter of Endowed Elementary | (Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
Schools, with regard to which they had | port): No Russian occupation of Seoul 
only a very limited jurisdiction, they|or of any other place in Korea has 
ought not to take action, but ought to| occurred; or, so far as we are aware, is 
wait for the Education Department to| apprehended; 150 Russian sailors are 
move in the matter if it was thought | guarding the Russian Legation in Seoul, 
necessary to do so. |where the king is still in refuge, his 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 
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life being in danger from a rebellion 
which has broken out. There are also 
500 Japanese soldiers in the capital. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD - BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, (1) whether he can now give the 
House any information as to the Russian 
occupation of Seoul, in Korea ; and, (2) 
whether it is true that the Russian 
Naval forces in the Northern Pacific 
are being largely increased ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have already 
answered the first paragraph of the 
Question. It is believed that the 
Russian Squadron in Chinese waters has 
been increased by five vessels during 
the last year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : What kind of vessels ? 

Mr. CURZON: Men-of- war. 
[Laughter. ] 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT asked, whether his right hon. 
Friend was aware that the Korean 
Ministry was now housed in the Russian 
Legation. 

Mr. CURZON : I must have notice. 


INDIAN JUTE MILLS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he is aware that in a number of 
Indian jute mills cleaning and repairs of 
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machinery are carried on regularly on 
Sundays, but that in several mills the 
engines are stopped on Saturday after- | 
noons for cleaning and repairs to be done, | 
so that the gates are not opened on Sun- | 
days; and, whether, apart from any 
legal question under the Indian Factories 
Acts, he will recommend the Government 
of India to use its influence in favour of | 
the entire stoppage of work in the mills 
on Sundays, except in the case of serious 
accidents or other emergencies ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorcze Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have no information 
regarding the number of jute mills at 
which machinery is cleaned on Sundays. 
The Indian Factory Act specifically 
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table published in the last Moral and 
Material Progress Report, 81 of the 
inspected factories had their holiday on 
some other day of the week. 


TELEGRAMS TO INDIA. 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether, in 
view of the restrictive effect of the pre- 
sent high tariff for telegraphic messages 
between the United Kingdom and India, 
he will favourably consider the proposal 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
that the charge should be reduced from 
five francs to three francs per word, and 
endeavour to give effect to the recom- 
mendation at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Telegraph Conference ? 

Taz SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The Postmaster General cannot find that 
such a proposal has reached him from the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and he 
thinks it is more likely to have been 
addressed to the Government of India, 
which is directly concerned in the matter. 
He has, however, received representations 
on behalf of the merchants and others in 
this country who use the telegraph to 
India, and he is in communication with 
the cable companies on the subject. 


LAND PURCHASE (MONAGHAN). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, whether the Land 
Commission have declined to divide the 
annuity payable to them by a tenant 
purchaser on a property in the county 
Monaghan, to whom they granted per- 
mission to acquire a portion of a holding 
sold under the Land Purchase Act; and, 
if so, what security will this purchaser 
have that he will not be made liable for 
the entire instalments should there be 
default on the part of the other pur- 
chasers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
Sufficient information is not contained 
in the question to enable the case specially 
referred to by Mr. Macaleese to be 








permits the examining and repairing of | identified. The Land Commission has 

machinery on Sundays. Moreover, while | no power to apportion a purchase annuity 

the Act enforces one holiday a week, it) payable under the Land Purchase Acts, 

permits the holiday to be on some other | save for the purpose of amalgamating 

day than Sunday ; and, according to the small holdings in a congested district, 
| 
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Illiterates 


and this is explained in every case when 
they consent to a sub-division of a pur- 
chased holding for the purposes of sale or 


otherwise. There is, however, nothing to 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI have 
no authority with the Board in my 
| capacity as Chief Secretary. 





prevent the parties arranging among | 


themselves for contribution to the Land 
Purchase Annuity and mutual indemnity 
in the event of default being made by 
either party, but the Commissioners can 
take no cognizance of such arrangement. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD. 

Mr. MACALEESE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in view of the fact that the 


income of the I::itermediate Education | 


Board in Ireland in the year 1894 was 
£42,298, that £10,878 of this amount 


was given in results fees and £6,476 in| 


prizes, making a total of £17,345 ad- 
ministered, while a sum of £16,428 was 
absorbed in administering £17,345, if he 


is prepared to press for a more rigid | 
economy in this matter, so that a smaller | 
amount may be spent in salaries and in- | 


cidentals and a larger sum be available 
for the purposes of education ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question of the hon. Member does not 
quite accurately set forth the facts. The 
total income of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board from all sources for 1894 was 
£82,244. 


schools and £15,104 in exhibitions and 
prizes to students, making in all £60,528 
in results fees and prizes. The expenses 
incidental to the examinations, including 


thehire of rooms, printing and stationery, | 


remuneration of examiners and their 
locomotion expenses, amounted to 
£11,692, whilst the actual cost of ad- 
ministration was £4,736. For further 
particulars I would refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the report of the Controller and 
Auditor General on the accounts of the 
Soard for 1894, recently presented to 
Parliament. I am not prepared to say 
whether a more rigid economy is cailed 


for on the part of this Board, nor am I | 


in a position to bring pressure to bear 
on it. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was not possible for him to ask the 
Board to increase the number of exhibi- 
tions and prizes awarded, which was at 
present very small ? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


Of this sum £45,424 was ex- | 
pended in results fees to managers of | 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT 
(VOLUNTEERS). 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
| Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
|State for War, how many Volunteer 
|Corps in England and Scotland are in 
| possession of adequate transport waggons 
|and equipment, and, in the event of a 
general mobilisation, what steps the War 
Office propose to take in order to supply 
those deficient with adequate means for 
maintaining their mobility ; whether, on 
certain corps applying to the War Office 
authorities for an increase of officers and 
men to provide for such an _ establish- 
‘ment, such application was refused ; and, 
what ground the authorities had for so 
| refusing. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The whole question 
of transport for Volunteers on mobilisa- 
tion for war is under the consideration 
of a mixed committee of Regular and 
Volunteer Officers. Pending the report 
of this committee it has not been thought 
desirable to accede to requests by par- 
ticular corps for increase of establish- 
‘ment for this specific purpose. 


ILLITERATES (GENERAL ELECTION). 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, when the Re- 
turn the House granted last Session of 
\the illiterates who voted at the last 
‘General Election will be issued; and 
'when the Return of the expenses of can- 
didates at the last General Election, also 
ordered by the House last Session, will 
be issued ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I hope that the Return relating to 
illiterates will be presented in about a 
week and issued in a fortnight. With 
‘regard to the Return of Expenses all 
|possible steps with a view to its early 
completion are being taken, and I hope 
'it may be presented shortly. 
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PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, (1) whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the pro- 
hibition of the working of overtime by 
young persons is inflicting serious incon- 
venience and hardship upon employers 
in the printing and allied trades, since 
it prevents provision being made to meet 
sudden emergencies and special seasons, 
it being impossible to work the machi- 
nery without the help of young persons, 
while in many cases it is very inconveni- 
ent and expensive, and in some cases 
impracticable to make arrangements for 
working two shifts; (2) whether he is 
aware that the Rules of the Printers 
Trade Unions do not admit of the mem- 
bers working the full hours allowed by 
the Factory Act, and that asa conse- 
quence many employers are prevented 
from taking advantage of the full time 
permitted by the Act; and (3) whether 
he will consider the advisability of re- 
verting to the overtime allowed by the 
original Act, viz., 48 days in the year ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The abolition of the working of overtime 
by young persons was fully discussed by 
the Committee on the Bill of last Ses- 
sion, and was adopted by a large 
majority. It must necessarily cause 
some temporary inconvenience to the 
numerous industries affected by the 
change, but less to the printing trades 
than to others, because they enjoy ex- 
ceptional powers of employing young 
persons at night under Sections 58 and 
59 of the Act of 1878, and these powers 
have been extended by Section 30 of the 
Act of 1895, which sanctions the em- 
ployment of male young persons in three 
shifts of eight hours each. I have made 
inquiry both of the trade society and 
employers, and cannot find that there 
are any such rules as are alluded to in 
the second paragraph of the question ; 
but in any case I am not prepared to 
propose the repeal of a provision which 
was so recently adopted by Parliament 
after the fullest consideration. 


JOINERY AND CARPENTRY WORK. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can give the House any Re- 
turns of the quantity of joinery and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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carpentry work manufactured or partially 
manufactured abroad and sold in the 
United Kingdom; and what quantity 
comes from the United States and from 
Germany ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The goods referred 
to by the hon. Member will be found 
under the following heading in the im- 
port account of the annual statement of 
trade of the United Kingdom for 1894 
(C. 7759) “ Wood, House Frames, Fit- 
tings, Joiners’ and Cabinet work.” The 
total value of such imports, according to 
the annual statement was in 1894 
£668,000, of which £207,000 came from 
the United States, and £116,000 from 
Germany. The statement for 1895 is 
not yet issued, but I am informed by 
the Customs that the imports in that 
year were valued at £762,000, of which 
£262,000 came from the United States 
and £123,000 from Germany. 
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RAILWAY RATES (PIANOS). 





| Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I beg to ask 
ithe President of the Board of Trade, 
whether he is aware that pianos manu- 
factured in Germany and _ elsewhere 
abroad are carried over railways in the 
United Kingdom at lower rates than 
those manufactured in London; and, 
whether this preference in the transit of 
foreign-made goods is in direct contra- 
vention of the Railway Rates Act ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am not aware of 
the practice referred to by the hon. 
Member, and without the facts of a par- 
ticular case before me it would be 
imprudent to express an opinion on the 
law. 





POSTAL ORDERS (COLONIES). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can state the objec- 
tions to the proposal of the Australasian 
Postmasters General for an exchange of 
postal orders between this country and 
their respective colonies ; whether the 
risk of forgery is the sole objection ; 
whether he has made inquiries as to the 
possibility of avoiding such risk by the 
means adopted in the case of bank notes 
and other securities ; whether the Aus- 
tralasian Ministers are willing cheerfully 
to run the risk referred to ; and, whether 
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he will try the experiment of exchanging 
postal orders between this country and 
Australia for one year ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that any proposal 
has been made by the Australasian 
colonies generally for an exchange of 
postal orders between this country and 
the respective colonies, though two of 
these colonies—South Australia and 
Queensland—have made such proposals. 
The Postmaster General, therefore, has 
no knowledge that the Australasian 
colonies generally would be willing to 
run the risks which it is thought here 
might arise from the cashing of forged or 
stolen orders. In addition to the risk of 
forgery, there is the risk of theft. If 
postal orders were stolen here there 
might not be the same means of stopping 
payment in Australia as there is here. 
The cases of forged bank notes and 
forged postal orders are very different. 
The former are not, as a rule, negotiated 
by presentation to an agent of the bank, 
but to some private individual. The 
latter would be presented for payment 
at one of the thousands of local post 
offices, and the loss would thus probably 
fall on the post office either of the colony 
or of this country, as the case might be. 
The subject, however, is engaging the 
Postmaster General’s attention, though 
he cannot at the present time hold out 
any hopes that he will be able to over- 
come the difficulties to which I have 
alluded. 


PORTERAGE ON TELEGRAMS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 


representing the Postmaster General, if) 


he can state the annual revenue derived 
by the Department from porterage on 
telegrams ; whether he is aware that a 


boy employed in delivering telegrams in | 


rural districts and the suburbs of towns 
frequently earns “ porterage ” enough in 
a few hours to cover his week’s wages, 
and that, on the other hand, owing to 
“ porterage,” telegraphic communication 
with remote localities is practically non- 
existent ; and, whether he will abolish 
porterage on telegrams, and thus place 
on equality people living in the country 
with those living in the towns ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The gross annual 
revenue is estimated at £60,000. The 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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;reply to the rest of the hon. Member's 
question is in the negative ; but I may 
add that the Postmaster General is 
|making inquiry with a view to ascertain 
whether, by an extended use of bicycles, 
a reduction cannot be effected in the 
charges for the longer distances, in which 
delivery is at present effected by man 
and horse. 


PRIVATE POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that increasing dis- 
content is caused by the exaction of a 
fine of 2d., or four times the deficient 
postage, in the case of the delivery of an 
unstamped private postcard ; whether, 
in the event of the delivery of an un- 
stamped copy of The Queen, Th: Builder, 
or other heavy registered newspaper, or 
of an unstamped book-post packet weigh- 
ing under two ounces, the fine levied is 
ld., or twice the deficiency ; and whether 
he will give the exact words of any 
Statute, or warrant having statutory 
authority, which justifies or requires the 
imposition of a fine of four times the 
deficient postage in the case of a private 
postcard, while in the case of an un- 
stamped letter, newspaper, or book-post 
packet only twice the deficiency is 
charged ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that increasing dis- 
content is caused by the regulation re- 
ferred to. Newspapers and book packets 
posted unpaid are charged double postage 
on delivery. The words of the Treasury 
warrant of 24th August, 1894, made 
under the Post Office Act, 1875, bearing 
on the point raised by the hon. Member, 
are as follow :— 

“The expression ‘ Private Post Card ” means a 
| postcard bearing an adhesive stamp. The postage 
payable on every private post card must be pre- 
paid. If any post card is sent by post otherwise 
than in conformity with this warrant it shall be 
forwarded to its destination charged on delivery 

with postage as an insufficiently paid letter of 
the same weight.” 


TRISH MAILS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, when considering the best means 
\ 
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of expediting the transfer of the mails to | holding without the consent of the Land 


and from the mail packets at Kingstown | Commission. 


and 
advisability of transferring the mail vans 
belonging to the Great Southern and 
Western (Trish) Railway Company and 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company to and froin the mail boats, 
and have the mail vans proceed with 
their cargoes from Queenstown to Euston, 
and wice versa ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The gauge of Irish 
railways being different from that of 
English lines, the mail vans could not be 
bodily transferred as suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY, LONDON. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord) 


Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether he 
can state the circumstances under which 
James Henry, J.P., Draperstown, got 
possession in 1890 of the farm of John 
M‘Kenna, an evicted tenant of the 
Drapers’ Company, London ; (2) when 
did James Henry become purchaser of 
the farm under the Land Commission ; 
what title did he show to satisfy the 
Land Commissioners that he was a bond 
Jide tenant before they sanctioned the 
purchase, or was any opportunity given 
the evicted tenant to become purchaser ; 
(3) has it come to the knowledge of the 
Land Commission, and was it with their 
consent, that James Henry has since 
sold this farm for £350 to Patrick Trol- 
lan, of Cahore, Draperstown ; (4) has any 
difficulty arisen about the transfer of the 
title deeds from James Henry to Patrick 
Trollan ; and, (5) if so, what is the diffi 
culty ; and, what action will the Land 
Commission take in the matter ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
Land Commission inform me that Mr. 
Henry entered into an agreement in 


2 


- 


| 


The | 


The Commissioners have 


Holyhead, he will consider the | no information as to any sale, as alleged 


in the third paragraph, and they see no 
grounds for taking any action in the 
case of the sale of the holaing to Mr. 
| Henry which appears to have been a 
| bond fide sale to a tenant in occupation 
under a contract of tenancy. 


| 


BENGAL PRISONS. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, inasmuch as the most recent 
Official Returns from Bengal show that 
, during the past five years, out of a daily 
average of 17,945 prisoners in the gaols 
of that Presidency, there were 1,169 
deaths, of which only 207 were from 
cholera, will the Government endeavour 
more effectually to secure the introduc- 
| tion into the generality of Bengal prisons 
of those special sanitary improvements 
| which have lately been eminently suc- 
_cessful at the Hooghly District Gaol and 
also at Bhagalpore, where deaths from 
dysentery and other malarial diseases 
have, in consequence, been reduced to a 
minimum ? 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
hon. Member has quoted figures which 
apply not to the last five years, but the 
51 years from 1844 to 1894. The corre- 
sponding figures for the last five years 
|would be 16,576, 622, and 51. The 
‘average death rate per mille of average 
| strength in those five years was only 337, 
a rate so low that it goes far to confirm 
| the statement which I made last week that 
the Lieutenant Governor is doing all that 
ilies in his power to make the gaols more 
‘healthy. I am not aware what are the 
special sanitary improvements to which 
the question refers ; but I will cause the 
question to be brought under the notice 
of the Lieutenant Governor. 


January, 1891, to purchase his holding, | 


of which he was in possession as a yearly 
tenant under the Drapers’ Company, for 
£140. The Commissioners were informed 
that Mr. Henry had acquired the interest 
of the previous tenant, John McKenna, 
under a decree which he obtained as a 
mortgagee in 1889. The holding was 


duly vested in Mr. Henry, and his vest- | 
ing order has been registered under the | 


Registration of Title Act. A purchaser 
under the Purchase Acts can sell his 





TRIAL OF CAUSES (CARLISLE.) 

Mr. R. A. ALLISON (Cumberland, 
Eskdale) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he has observed that at the late Cumber- 
land Assizes three causes were left un- 
tried although the Judge on the last 
night of the Assize sat until 10.30 p.m. ; 
| whether the same Judge at the West- 


| . 
‘morland Assizes had no work except to 
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sentence one prisoner who pleaded, of the Army have for some time been 
guilty ; whether the same number of| given to contractors who employ what is 
days were allotted to each county ; and, termed “ sweating ” labour ; and, if so, 
whether means will be adopted in the | what steps the Government propose 
future to insure that sufficient time is taking to put a stop to such a practice 
given for the trial of causes at Carlisle. | Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No, 
Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : sir. The Fair Wages Resolution of the 
The facts referred to in the hon. Mem-| House is embodied in all Contracts, and 
ber’s question had not been brought to there is no reason to think that it is 
my notice, but I may state that the num- | disobeyed. 
ber of days allotted to each place in a| 
circuit is arranged by the Judge himself, | 
who goes the circuit, with as close) ARMY UNIFORM. 
adherence, however, as possible to the, Lirur.-Generat LAURIE (Pembroke 
scheme of dates which was settled by | and Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the 
Order in Council on the recommenda- Under Secretary of State for War, 
tion of the Judges. It is practically | whether there is any intention to alter 
impossible to be certain beforehand how | the uniform of the Army; and, if so, 
much time will be required at each place, | when the changes will come into effect ; 
but I am assured that the greatest care | and, whether any preliminary intimation 
is taken by the Judges to insure that can be given so that those corps affected 


sufficient allowance is made. |may not provide new articles of clothing 
|or equipment which would _ shortly 
ARMY BOOTS. | become obsolete and require replacing, 


CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : | and thus involve fresh expenditure ? 
NEL JO € +} wer. 4 . 

I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to | Me. BRODRICK : Some minor 
the War Office, whether the route march- | alterations of uniform Reese: under con- 
Stee alii oom aan ceiaditad detec thie’ sideration ; but no decision has yet been 
ik etakes tne nal oe that the boots | Come to- In carrying out any changes 
now supplied to the infantry are defec- which neocy | be sanctioned the bani dera- 
Sinies ten quality = sia leh tx Sew prin-| tion of giving preliminary intimation so 
ciple on which these boots are now |*S ” avoid fresh _ expenditure will 
supplied to the Army ? certainly not be lost sight of. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. 
Powett-WItuiAMs, Birmingham, 8.) :| 
There have been no special reports on the | lhe 60 tial the Preuidness of ts Edel 


ankle boot during ei 0g ts ym | Government Board when the Report of 
ing season. It is known, — A, See | the Royal Commission on Vaccination is 
the Infantry boot does not give satisfac- | Shite tn be inoue? 
tion and, as I have already stated, | Tes PR ISIDENT op tus LOCAL 

Iw male r < wnc ara , 1 4 4s. ) Al 
extensive trials of new patterns are now |GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Hevry 


— ere BURNS (Battersea) | Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I can 

Se et ERS Sabet «ya... |Only say—as I have stated already, in 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether, | ° iain cilia Welaks dan Ho th 
a et aida he| 'ePly_ to either two or three different 
efore the Army Estimates came on, the chieis-thak 3 enn inden ane 
icin mandi ta tn biehiies ot «camel questions—that I am informed that the 

ed eae om seaRS ® €oPY | Royal Commission on Vaccination are 
of Lord Methuen’s observations on the | silly ddan 4 Ces cada 
hoots provided for the Brigade of Guards |), 43 B® 

: | their Report, and that they hope to be 

during the Marches ? | 


"ELL-WILLIAMS sai | able to present it before long. 
ite ROWELL ILLTARI ai ne SA pt 
a tales beg to ask the President of the Local 
: Government Board, whether his atten- 
ed me tion has been called to the remarks of 
ARMY CONTRACTS. the Judge of Assize on the Oxford Cir- 
CotoneL RUSSELL: I beg to ask | cuit, in charging the Grand Jury of the 
the Financial Secretary to the War} County of Gloucester, to the effect that 
Office, whether contracts for the uniform | the local authorities had been guilty of 


Mr. R. A. Allison. 


VACCINATION. 
Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): 

















Post Office 


unjustifiable conduct in failing to enforce 
the laws in regard to vaccination ; 
whether, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of small-pox at Gloucester, the 
Assizes for Gloucestershire were, by | 
direction of the Lord Chancellor, held at 
Cheltenham ; and what steps will be 
taken by the Local Government Board 
to ensure the observance of the Law by 
local authorities ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: My attention has 
been drawn to the observations of the 
Judge of Assize as to the non-enforce- 
ment of vaccination in the Gloucester | 
Union, and I am aware of the fact that | 
in consequence of the outbreak of small- 
pox the Assizes were held at Cheltenham | 
instead of at Gloucester. I have been in | 
communication with the Guardians of | 
the Gloucester Union on the subject. It | 
is admitted by them that there had been | 
a failure on their part to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Vaccination Acts. Since 
the outbreak of small-pox occurred they 
have issued notices urging the parents of 
unvaccinated children to obtain their 
immediate vaccination. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for the attendance 
of the public vaccinators, and there have 
been more than 2,000 cases of primary 
vaccination and revaccination since the 
outbreak. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether, in con- 
nection with his recent decision to grant 
to the constables of the Metropolitan 
Police Force a money allowance instead 
of contract boots, he will consider the 
advisability of a half-yearly rather than 
a weekly payment, as the proposed 
arrangement, necessitating the putting 
aside of money every week, would press 
severely upon constables with families 
who are obliged to pay high London 
rents ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The question of the manner in which the 
allowance should be paid was carefully 
considered ; but, I am informed, the 
objections to any other than a weekly 
payment were found to be insuperable. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): T 


| beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, whether, in view of the fact 
that the amount determined by the 
Treasury to provide against depreciation 
in the value of the securities to the 


‘credit of the Post Office Savings Banks 


Fund has become each year less in pro- 
portion as the price of those securities 


‘has risen, he will move for a Committee 


MUZZLING DOGS. | 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, | 
Partick): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether, in| 


of this House to consider whether any 
and what changes are necessary in the 


regulation by the Treasury of the fund 


set apart to provide for depreciation in 
the value of the securities held for ac- 





view of the unsatisfactory results of! count of the Post Office Savings Banks ? 
local and partial muzzling orders for! Tue; CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
dogs, he is prepared to endeavour to, CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Bracu, 
stamp out rabies by issuing a general) Bristol, W.): If I rightly understand 
muzzling order for the whole country, to) my hon. Friend’s question, I think the 
be combined with a system of quarantine | jxiety suggested in it is at least pre- 
upon the admission of dogs into the . ee 


mature. I must remind him that the 
country ? 


assets of the Post Office Savings Banks 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or toe BOARD on December 31st last exceeded the 


or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer liabilities by over 74 millions, and that 
Lona (Liverpool, West Derby): I) the excess is at the present time con- 
am afraid that I can add nothing siderably above that figure. The 


material to my reply to the similar) margin, therefore, represents something 
Question addressed to me by my like 7} per cent. Under these circum- 
hon. Friend, the Member for Plymouth, | stances I am not prepared to move for a 
on the 13th instant. Under existing | Committee. 

circumstances, I do not think that the} Mr. COHEN asked if the excess to 
issue of a muzzling order applicable to| which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
the whole of the country is either neces-| was available in case of necessity for 
sary or feasible. |any possible depreciation of securities 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It is the excess of value 
of the securities. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 


master General, if he will state how) 


many accounts in the Post Office Savings 
Bank show a balance of less than £50, 
and how many show a balance of £50 
and less than £100 on Ist January, 
1896 ? 

Mr. 
the year 1895 are not yet completed ; 
but there were on the 3lst December, 
1894, 5,570,759 accounts in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, showing a balance 
not exceeding £50, and 325,610 ac- 
counts showing a balance of over £50 and 
not exceeding £100. The hon. Member 
will notice that the accounts are given 
as not exceeding £50 and £100 respec- 
tively, and not precisely in the terms 
specified in the Question. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, upon whose re- 
commendation did District Inspector 
Bain, of Newcastle West, get permission 
to go upon a war expedition to Ashanti ; 
and is he aware of how many previous 
police officers were allowed to go upon a 
soldiering expedition ? 

The Hon. Memper also asked the 


Under Secretary of State for War, if | 


HANBURY: The returns for | 


{COMMONS} 


| 





District Inspector Bain, of Neweastle | 


West, was drawing any pay as a volun-| 


teer with Sir John Scott’s expedition | 


to Ashanti; and, if so how much ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : With 
permission of the hon Member, I will 
reply to these questions, as Mr. Bain was 
not sent out by the War Department. 
He volunteered his services to the 
Colonial Government, and having ob- 
tained leave of absence from Ireland, 
was allowed by the Colonial Office to go 
out at his own expense, receiving no pay. 
There were no other police officers from 
the Home service employed. 

Mr. DALY asked, from whom In- 
spector Bain got his leave of absence ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : From his 


own superior officer, of course. Practi- 
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Mr. DALY asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if two months’ leave was allowed 
to police officers, and had Mr. Bain 
exceeded that limit ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Perhaps 
I may be allowed to answer that ques- 
tion. I believe 50 days is the usual 
period of leave allowed to a police officer. 
It is sometimes increased to two months, 
but, where it is so increased, the differ- 
ence between the 50 days and the two 
months is taken off the officer’s leave in 
a subsequent year. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked, 
whether, after this gentleman had done 
with freebooting in Africa, he was 
entitled to come back to the service of 
the State in Ireland ! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! That 
is a question which would not be allowed 
on the Paper in those terms, and it 
cannot be permitted now. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) 
asked, whether Inspector Bain’s substi- 
tute was paid ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
additional expense is involved to the 
public. 

Mr. DALY asked, whether, if there 
was any plunder from Ashanti, any of it 
would be given to Inspector Bain ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Assizes. 


SLIGO ASSIZES. 

Mr. PATRICK A. MSHUGH (Leit- 
rim, N.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland, if his attention has 
been called to an article in the last issue 
of the Sligo Independent, in which it is 
clearly insinuated that certain persons 
who are to be tried at the Sligo Assizes, 
commencing on 7th March next, are 
guilty of the charges preferred against 
them ; what action does he propose to 
take in regard to the said article ; and, 
will he take care, in the interests of 
justice, that the causes of the accused 
are not prejudiced by an organ circu- 
lating amongst the grand jurors and 
jurors by whom they are to be tried ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr, Joun Arxkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): I have not seen the 
article referred to, but I have been in- 
formed that comments on the cases men- 
tioned, not at all calculated to promote 


cally this gentleman preferred to spend} the ends of justice, have been freely 
his holiday in seeing active service rather | made in the local Press. I regret to say 


than at home. 


that as no indictment has been found 
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against any of the accused, and no cause 
is pending in the legal sense, I cannot, 
until the assizes take place, take any | 
steps to have any persons, who may by | 
meanssuchas those above-mentioned, seek | 
toprejudice the trials which may take place 
or obstruct the ordinary course of jus- 
tice, punished for contempt of Court, but 
I will inquire carefully into the matter, 
and, if necessary, take steps to have the 
place of trial changed if there should be 
a probability that a fair and impartial 
trial cannot be obtained in the local 
venue. 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 
Mr. PATRICK A. MHUGH : I beg! 
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he would not be allowed to speak in the 


streets, as he could not do so without 
(creating an obstruction ; is he aware that 
certain persons known as street preachers 
have recently occasioned serious obstruc- 
tion in the streets of Sligo by attempting 
to speak therein ; and will he instruct 
the police in Sligo to enforce the law in 
that town as it is enforced in London ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
not seen a report of the proceedings in 
the case specially referred to in the ques- 
tion. Iam aware that for some time 
(past religious services have been con- 
| ducted i in the streets of Sligo, and that 
|arising out of these open-air services 
acts of violence have been committed. 
As to the legality of the services, I 


to ask the Secretary of State for the | would observe that street- preaching per 
Home Department, what is the usual) se is no offence by common or statute 
course of procedure by the Crown in! law, but that if in the practice of it an 
Eugland in regard to persons charged | obstruction of the highway is caused, 
with indictable offences against whom, an illegal act is committed. The police 
after magisterial investigation, informa-| have been instructed to prevent disorder 
tions were refused ; and “have bills been | and obstruction of the thoroughfare in 
sent up against such persons in England | Sligo, as in other parts of Ireland where 
within the twelve months ended 31st | 'street- -preaching has been practised, and 
December 1895 ; and, if so, will he state | this duty they will continue to discharge, 
the number of such cases and the places | 
in which the magisterial investigations | 
were held ? ENNIS POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH : I beg 
Subject to the provisions of the Vexa- to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
tious Indictments Act, an indictment| representing the ‘Postmaster General, 
may be preferred by any person after a will he explain why the sub-post office in 
case has been dismissed by the magis- | Jail Street, Ennis, was closed in Decem- 
trates, which is, I assume, what the hon.| ber 1895, is he aware that since the 
Member means by the informations being | date mentioned the Post Office author- 
refused. The Crown in this r respect is in| ities have promised to re-open the office 
the same position as a private prosecutor. |in question: and, will he give instruc- 
Whether or not in any particular instance | tions to have it re-opened as soon as pos- 
an indictment is preferred, obviously de- | sible. 
pends on the circumstances of the case. | Mr. HANBURY : The office was 
|closed because the sub-postmistress was 
'deficient in her official money, and was 
STREET-PREACHING. | unable to make the deficiency good. — It 
Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH : I beg’ has been arranged to open another office 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord in the locality as soon as possible, but at 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- | a site somewhat more distant from the 
tion has been called to a report in the | head post office. 
London Standard of the 13th September 
1895, from which it appears that a man 
named Colin Arthur Harn, of Penton 
Place, Newington, was fined 40s. at the 


JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 








prosecution of the police for creating an | 
obstruction at South Place, Kennington 
Park, by speaking in the street ; whether 
he is aware that the presiding magistrate, 
Mr. Hopkins, informed defendant that 





Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention has 
been called to a pronouncement of County 
Court Judge Orr, Q.C., at Land Sessions 
in Enniskillen, to the effect that he 
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would assume the judicial rent fixed for 
the first term was the fair rent then, 
and that under no circumstances would 
he go behind it as such; (2) whether 
he is aware that in a very large number 
of cases, owing to the absence of neces- 
sary witnesses or to the omission in 
certain cases to have particulars of im- 
provements written on back of origin- 
ating notice or other causes, rent has 
been fixed upon the improvements made 
by the tenant or his predecessor in title ; 
and (3) whether he will embody in his 
Land 
Court to investigate this matter, and to 
relieve the tenants from the rents which 
have been charged on improvements to- 
wards which the landlord never con- 
tributed anything ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has not been drawn to the pro- 
nouncement of Judge Orr, to which 
reference is made, but I have called for 
a copy of his observations on the occasion. 
As regards the second paragraph, the 
point raised is under the consideration 
of the Government, though I am not in 
a position to make any detailed state- 
ment as to the provisions of the Land Bill. 

Mr. 8. MORRIS (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether bis 
attention has been called to the case of 
Jones v. Aylword, recently decided in 
the Irish Courts, in which judgment has 
been obtained against a tenant for non- 
title, notwithstanding that he had had a 
judicial rent fixed, on the ground that 
the landlord under whom the rent had been 
fixed was only a tenant for life, and that 
the tenancy did not bind the remainder- 
man ; whether he is aware that in other 
cases tenants have been actually evicted 
from their holdings on the same grounds ; 
and, whether the proposed Land Bill 
will contain any provision redressing this 
grievance ; if so, whether such provision 
will be retrospective in its operation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Land Commission have no knowledge or 
information as to the case referred to in 
the first paragraph, but I may state that 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FARRELL asked, whether be- 
fore the introduction of a Land Bill 
steps would be taken to protect the large 
number of tenants affected. 


Mr. McCartan. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already said that the matter is under 
the consideration of the Government, 
but I am not in a position to make any 
statement with regard to the provisions 
of the Land Act. 

Mr. MORRIS: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman inquire into the particular 
case to which I have called attention ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether, consider- 
ing the large number of cases of this 
kind in the North and South of Ireland, 
he will specially point out the matter to 
the Land Commission, and see that 
justice is done ? 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
Would the right hon. Gentleman ask the 
Land Commission to postpone those cases 
until after the passing of the Land Act? 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled the Question 


out of order. 


TAXATION OF OCCUPIERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he has re- 
ceived copy of Resolutions from the 
Town Commissioners of Newtownards 
(County Down), adopted at a meeting 
held on 21st October, 1895, and express- 
ing their dissatisfaction with the state 
of the law which throws the entire 
burden of taxation on the owner or 
occupier of buildings and allows the 
owner of the ground rents to go “scot 
free ;” and, whether he will consider the 
question with a view to have the law 
amended ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Copies 
of the Resolutions referred to have been 
received. The question of the taxation 
of ground rents is clearly one that can 
only be considered in reference to the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 


TRAWLING IN SCOTCH WATERS. 

Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate—(1) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a communication, 
signed by fishermen of Hilton, complain- 
ing that six trawlers were at work off 
Hilton on Sunday, 26th January, that 
25 were at work off Rockfield, Ross- 
shire, on the 2nd instant, and that some 
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of these trawlers were scarcely a mile 
from the shore ; (2) whether he is aware 
that on Sunday, the 9th instant, 48 
trawlers were counted off Wilkhaven, 
Tarbet, and that on Sunday, the 16th 
instant, 26 were counted off Hilton, 
that one of this number came quite close 
to shore, put out lights about 9 p.m., 
and commenced hauling up the trawl ; 


and, (3) whether the gunboats engaged | 


in the protection of the Moray Firth 
against trawlers were at anchor on the 
Sunday referred to ; and, if not, whether 
he will explain how the trawling opera- 
tions of the trawlers within the three- 
mile limit escaped attention ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuHarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : In reply to this 
question, I can only say generally that 
complaints of trawling within the three- 
mile limit have been received from 
various parts of the Moray Firth. The 
information given is usually too vague 
to admit of action being taken, but each 
case is remitted for investigation. I do 
not understand that the hon. Member’s 
informants knew beforehand, any more 
than the commanders of the gunboats, 


where the trawling was to take place on 


a given date. In regard to the third 
paragraph, I am informed that the gun- 
boats were both in harbour on only one 
of the days referred to. 

Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether his attention 
has been drawn to a communication 
from the fishermen of Hilton (Ross- 
shire), stating that, unless the former 


restrictions are reimposed against traw]- | 


ers in the Moray Firth, the fishermen 
will soon be brought to starvation, and 
that they cannot now proceed to sea 
before daylight owing to the risk of 
losing their lines; and, whether addi- 
tional gunboats or a torpedo boat will 
be sent to protect the fishing banks of 
the Moray Firth within the three-mile 
limit ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: I cannot 
properly answer any question as_ to 
trawling restrictions in the Moray Firth 
until the High Court has given its judg- 
ment in the case recently argued before 
it. There is no proposal at present to 
increase the protecting force. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that, on 
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Tuesday, the 11th instant, trawler 
No. A 560, steamed close in shore at 
Wilkhaven, Tarbet, Ross-shire, and cast 
the trawl about one and.a-half miles 
from land ; and, whether any steps have 
been taken with a view toa prosecution ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: So far as 
I can discover, the authorities have not 
been informed of this case of illegal 
trawling, except through the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. If this be so, it would 
have been more to the purpose if his 
informant had reported the case to the 
nearest procurator fiscal or fishery officer, 
even at the risk of depriving the hon. 
Member of material for a question. 
Even now, if the hon. Member will 
furnish me with the information in his 
possession, I will have it inquired into 
at once. 

Mr. WEIR asked, if a letter, signed 
by several fishermen, had been received 
| by the right hon. Gentleman ? 
| *THe LORD ADVOCATE: I am not 
| aware of that. 
| Mr. WEIR: Will the Lord Advocate 
inquire if it was sent to the Secretary 
| for Scotland ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate if he will state where 
jand how the Scottish Fishery Board’s 
cruiser New Vigilant has been en- 
gaged since Ist October last, what 
districts she has visited, how long she 
has remained in each district, and the 
dates of each visit ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
cruiser referred to has been actively 
engaged during the whole period since 
| 1st October in fishery duty in the Firth 
of Clyde district, excepting about three 
weeks when she was under repair, and 
four days’ leave at New Year. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR asked the Lord 
Advocate if he was aware that the vessel 
was provided by the late Government 
for the purpose of protecting the fishing- 
grounds around the Island of Lewis ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: No, Sir ; 
T was not aware of it. 








SLIGO AND LEITRIM LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr. P. A. M‘SHUGH: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Sligo (Mr. 
B. Coxuery), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, whether he is aware that, owing QUEEN’S TAXES, 
to the crowded state of the Sligo and| Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
Leitrim Lunatic Asylum in 1868, the ampton): I beg to ask the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, whether his atten- 


Shige Bord of Saardians, st the request tion has been called to the fact that, 


of the Governors, took over and have}; cases where the application for 
since maintained 20 harmless lunatics, |the Queen’s Taxes is not at once met 
for which they received no remuneration; | with payment, collectors leave at the 
and whether the Governors of the Asylum ; house where the application | has been 
were bound to pay for their maintenance, | ade an open paper in which it is stated 
sae waleaiiiin thes Ciiae lead tae cael tin that, unlessthe amount be paid or remitted 
: Nag fe : within seven days from this date, there 
receive the capitation grant paid for the| .i1 be no alternative but to use the 
past maintenance of lunatics in asylums, | warrant which has been placed in their 
particularly as those referred to were | hands authorising and requiring them 
originally committed to the Asylum ? | to obtain payment without further delay; 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It! and, whether he will cause such a change 
appears to be a fact that, in the year | in these notices to be made as to render 
1868, 20 harmless lunatics were dis-/it clear that the warrant alluded to is 
charged from the Sligo District Asylum |not one that has been granted by a 
and removed to the Union Workhouse. magistrate against any particular indi- 
The Governors of the Asylum have no) vidual. ‘ 
power to pay for the maintenance of} Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
these persons in the Workhouse, as no CHEQUER: The form to which the 
special contract was entered into with| hon. Member takes objection will be 
them under the provisions of the 9th | discontinued, and a new form substituted, 
Section of the 38 and 39 Vic., Cap. 67.| in which the misleading term “ warrant” 
On the general question of the payment! is omitted. [‘ Hear, hear.” 
of a grant in aid of the maintenance of | 
insane persons in Union workhouses, I 
have already informed the hon. Gentle-| SMALLPOX HOSPITAL, LIMERICK. 
man that the matter is engaging the} Mr. F. A. O7KEEFE (Limerick): I 
consideration of the Government in con-| beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
nection with a Bill which they have in| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if his 
contemplation for facilitating amalgama- attention has been directed to the pro- 
tion of workhouses, and for making tests of the Corporation and Poor Law 
better provision for certain classes of the | Guardians of Limerick against the arrival 
destitute poor in Treland. in the port of the city of Limerick of the 
steamer North Cambrian, a few weeks 
| ago, infected with small pox ; (2) whether, 
MERCANTILE MARINE FUND \in future, such ships, if any, will be de- 
COMMITTEE. |tained in quarantine ; and, (3) if the 
Lievut.-GeneraL LAURIE: I beg to Government will be prepared to join 
ask the President of the Board of Trade! with the local authorities in a grant to 
when it is probable the Committee at| erect an intercepting hospital on some 
present inquiring into the. Mercantile |jsland near the mouth of the Shannon ? 
Marine Fund will make their Report, so| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
that the question whether some improve- | reply to the first paragraph is in the 
ment should not be made in the position | affirmative. The Local Government 
of lighthouse-keepers may be decided by | Board informed me that vessels can only 
the Board of Trade? |be placed in quarantine in accordance 
Mr. RITCHIE: I have every hope | with Privy Council Orders under the 
that the Committee at present inquiring | Quarantine Act to prevent the intro- 
into the Mercantile Marine Fund will be | duction of Plague or Yellow Fever, and 
in a position to make its Report at no/ cholera is similarly dealt with under 
distant date. Further consideration of | orders issued in pursuance of the Public 
the draft Report will take place when an |Health Act. It has not been deemed 
elaborate Return, which is being prepared | expedient to make regulations dealing 
by the Trinity House, is received. |with smallpox as a seaborne disease, 





Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh, | 
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inasmuch as that disease is liable to 
occur inland, and as a matter of fact, 
is seldom introduced by vessels coming 
from abroad. Under the existing law, 
a ship having on board cases of small- 
pox can be dealt with by the sanitary 
authority in whose district she is lying, 
as an infected house, her sick can be 
moved to hospital if not properly accom- 
modated on board, and she can be 
disinfected in the same manner as other 
premises are disinfected. The final 
paragraph raises a general question upon 
which I am not prepared to express an 
opinion without consulting the authorities 
in England and Scotland. 


BANKRUPTCY CASES (IRELAND). 

Mr. F. A. OKEEFFE: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland (1) if, in 
view of the recent expressions of 
opinions of the citizens and solicitors of 
Limerick, the Government will reconsider 
the question of establishing a local Court 
of Bankruptcy in the city of Limerick ; 
and (2) whether Limerick would be a 
convenient centre for the disposal of 
bankruptcy cases arising also in the 
county of Clare and parts of the coun- 
ties of Cork, Tipperary, and Kerry ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: As, according to the infor- 
mation supplied to me, only 12 persons 
resident in the county and city of 
Limerick became bankrupt in the years 
1895, 1894, and 1895, and only 18 
carried arrangements with their creditors, 
and only eight persons residing in the 
county of Clare became bankrupt and 
five carried arrangements within the 
same period, the Government do not 
consider it necessary to establish a local 
Bankruptcy Court at Limerick. With 
regard to the second paragraph, the 
counties of Cork and Kerry are included 
within the jurisdiction of the local 
Bankruptcy Court of Cork, and any sub- 
division of counties into districts at- 
tached to different courts would occasion 
much inconvenience. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING 
ACT, 1893. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether it has 
been brought to his notice that up to a 


STUFFS 
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recent date the number of samples 
analysed under the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act, 1893, exceeded 10 in six 
counties only, that in each of eight 
counties only one analysis has been 
made, and that in 10 counties there has 
been no analysis at all; and whe- 
ther, in view of the complexity of the 
Board of Trade regulations prescribing 
the procedure for the taking of samples 
and for other matters under the Act, the 
regulations will be simplified, with a 
view to preventing agriculturists from 
being deprived of the advantages which 
the Act confers ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: During the 
two years in which the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, has been in 
operation, the number of samples 
analysed in Great Britain has exceeded 
10 in 37 counties, whilst in nine coun- 
ties only one analysis has been made, 
and in 29 counties there have been no 
analyses. I should be very glad to re- 
ceive and consider any suggestions for 
the simplification of the regulations 
under which samples are taken, but it 
should be remembered that the analysis 
may become the basis, not only of civil 
but of criminal proceedings, and it is, 
therefore, essential that no mistake 
should be made in regard to the sample, 
and that it should accurately represent 
the article supplied. 


Fisheries. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he is 
aware that Mr. Mark Bradley, of Kells 
Grange, Thomastown, county Kilkenny, 
has been repeatedly summoned to Stony- 
ford Petty Sessions by the Fishery 
Conservators for not having the gates of 
his mill raised on certain working days, 
and that the cases were dismissed by a 
full bench of magistrates ; (2) whether 
he is aware that Mr. Bradley works his 
mill under the same conditions as to the 
opening of sluice gates and waterway 
that it has been worked for 40 years 
without interference hitherto by the 
Fishery Conservators ; and (3) whether, 
considering that Mr. Bradley cannot 
open the gates as required by the 
Fishery Conservators without completely 
stopping his mill during the six working 
days of the week, and as he is willing to 
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keep them open on Saturdays and Sun-| stamping out swine fever. A consider. 
days, he will see that no further prosecu-| able volume of evidence was given before 
tions are instituted against him ? the Committee of Inquiry in 1893 as to 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am the importance of imposing restrictions 
informed that Mr. Bradley has been} on the movements of animals in districts 
summoned on several occasions by the| infected with the disease, and it is now 
Fishery Conservators for not having his | generally recognised that the holding of 
mill sluices raised during the hours/fairs and markets with unrestricted 
prescribed by Statute. On two occasions | movement therefrom, in districts where 
the cases were dismissed, but on the|a contagious disease is prevalent, leads 
third occasion Mr. Bradley was convicted | to the spread of the disease. The Order 
of the offence. I have no information |of January, 1895, referred to, has been 
regarding what is alleged in the second| applied in 32 Poor Law Unions in 
paragraph. As to the third paragraph, | Ireland, but, in consequence of the de- 
the Crown has no power to interfere | crease of swine fever, 25 out of these 32 
with prosecutions of this description, but | Unions have since been exempted from 
the Clerk to the Board of Conservators|the operation of the Order, and it is 
states that unless he considers that the | hoped that it may be possible to make 
sluices can be raised without injury to | further exemptions at no distant date, 
the water-power he will not institute | 
proceedings against Bradley. 
Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, §.): ORDNANCE SURVE’ MAPS. 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the} Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | beg to ask the President of the Board of 
is aware that Kilmore fishermen are| Agriculture, whether he has arranged 
compelled by the County Wexford Grand | with the Postmaster General to sanction 
Jury to pay harbour dues; whether the | the sale of Ordnance maps at post offices 
Grand Jury is vested with compulsory | throughout the country, in accordance 
powers in this direction ; and whether| with the promise made to the House at 
there is any other place in the three} the end of last Session in Committee of 
Kingdoms where fishermen are compelled | Supply ? 
to pay harbour dues ? *Mr. WALTER LONG: The promise 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am|made on behalf of the Government was 
informed that the Kilmore fishermen are | that the suggestion of the hon. Member 
required to pay harbour dues by the|should be fully considered when the 
Grand Jury of County Wexford under|arrangements for the sale of the 
the powers conferred upon the Grand|Ordnance Survey maps were reviewed 
Jury by the 7th Section of 16th and|prior to the expiration of the existing 
l7th Vic. cap. 136. There are other} contract. I may now say that a Depart- 
places in Ireland, such as Kinsale,|mental Committee, of which my hon. 
Baltimore and Bingle, where the pay-| Friend the Member for Fulham is the 
ment of harbour dues by fishermen is|Chairman, was appointed in October 
also enforced. ‘last to report upon those arrangements, 
and the Committee is, I understand, in 
communication with the Post Office with 
SWINE FEVER. a view to ascertain to what extent, if 
Mr. P. FFRENCH : I beg to ask the | any, it would be feasible to utilise the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | machinery of that Department for the 
of Ireland, whether any evidence can be | purpose in question. 
adduced to show, or any competent 
authority has declared, that the methods | 
adopted by the Privy Council in the! LIGHT RAILWAYS. 
Order of 1895 are of any use in stamping | Mr. F. G. BARNES (Kent, Faver- 
out swine fever; and, if not, will he|sham): I beg to ask the President of the 
recommend the discontinuance of this| Board of Trade, whether it is intended 
Order ? to levy the railway passenger duty on the 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The/light railways that may be constructed 








same methods have been adopted in Ire-| under the Bill of the Government now 
land as in England for the purpose of | before the House? 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 
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Mr. RITCHIE: An alteration in the 
general law in favour of light railways 
would be attended with considerable 
inconvenience, and, having regard to the 
fact that passenger duty is not levied on 


Army Medical 


fares not exceeding the rate of Id. a) 
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to other property which he suspected 
the deceased had. On inquiry they could 
find no evidence of his having possessed 
anything beyond what had been handed 
over to his father, and they wrote to the 
father to that effect. Since then, so far 


Department. 


mile, the matter is not one of great | as my information goes, nothing has 


practical importance in connection with 
the proposed lines. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, if he will give powers 
for existing Railway Companies to avail 
themselves of the Light Railways Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
will find that his point is met by my 
Bill. 


DEATH OF A WORKMAN AT GLASGOW. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): | 


I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, whether 
his attention has been directed to a 
complaint made by Mr. Gilheany, of 
Gubnaveagh, Ballinamore, county Lei- 
trim, that his son, Hugh Gilheany, was 
killed in Scotland, in the month of June, 
1894, while in the employment of 
Messrs. Duncan and Sons, of Glasgow ; 
that the police officer belonging to the 
Southern Police Station, in Glasgow, 
found on deceased’s body the key of his 
trunk, and gave this key over to strangers 
without communicating with his relatives 
in Ireland ; and, whether he will direct 
that a full Return of the property left 
by deceased and taken charge of by the 
police be furnished to his father in 
Treland ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
tion was only called to this complaint 
by the hon. Member’s Question. I 
have made inquiry, and find that in 
June, 1894, the deceased, a labourer, 
aged 22, was engaged in raising stones 
at a building in course of erection, and 
was, unfortunately, killed by a crane 
accident. The key of his trunk was 
found on his person, but it was not given 
over to strangers, as stated in the Ques- 
tion. It was handed to his cousin, 
Michael Deans, his only relative in 
Glasgow. His father was telegraphed 


for, and came over from Ireland next 
day, and the landlady told the police 
that she saw Deans hand over all the 
deceased’s property to his father. Some 
time afterwards the father wrote to the 
police, asking them to make inquiry ag 





| 
| 


| been heard of the matter, and, as the 


police were never in charge of the pro- 
perty, I am afraid it is impossible to give 
the Return asked for. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
| beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
‘for War, whether there has been any 
| falling-off of candidates for commissions 
vin the Army Medical Department; if so, 
|what is considered the cause; whether 
the same result occurs in connection with 
candidates for the Indian Medical 
Service; and, what were the numbers 
presenting themselves for examination 
in these Services respectively for the past 
three years ? 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether, at last examina- 
tion for candidates for the Army Medical 
Service, there were more vacancies than 
candidates ; whether there are at present 
at the Irish Medical Schools any intend- 
ing candidates for the Army Medical 
Service; and, has he any information 
showing to what causes the falling-off in 
candidates is attributable, especially of 
candidates from the Irish Schools for a 
Service hitherto so popular ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : This question has 
been also brought to the notice of Lord 
Lansdowne by the learned Member for 
Dublin University. In proportion to 
the vacancies offered for competition 
there was a falling-off in the number of 
candidates in 1895 as compared with 
1893 and 1894. The same _ result 
occurred, though in a less degree, for the 
Indian Medical Service. The candidates 
during the last three years have been :— 
for the Army Medical Staff, 59 for 26 
vacancies, 51 for 22 vacancies, and 40 
for 27 vacancies; for the Indian 
Medical Service, 63 for 27 vacancies, 
69 for 28 vacancies, and 70 for 34 
vacancies. At the last examination for 
the Army Medical Staff 18 candidates 
competed for 17 vacancies. The causes 
of this diminution, especially in the 
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number of Irish candidates, are engaging | the hon. Member refers, contains a de- 
the serious consideration of the Secretary tailed statement of the position and of 
of State, and I hope to be in a position | the circumstances under which a revision 
to make a statement upon the subject of the Scheme is to be submitted to the 
in introducing the Army Estimates. ‘Privy Council. To that letter I have 

Dr. KENNY suggested that the nothing to add by way of further ex- 
falling-off of Irish candidates was due to | planation. 
the fact that there were no representa- Mr. O'KEEFFE: At what time does 
tives of Irish Medical Schools on the! it come into operation, or is it to be 
examining board for either the Indian definitely postponed ; and will any effect 
Medical Service or the Army Medical be given to the Resolution of the House 
Service. of Commons of May last? 

Dr. TANNER also asked for the) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
cause of this “boycotting” of the Services | Scheme meets with the approval of the 
by young medical men from Ireland. Privy Council it will in due course be 

Mr. BRODRICK said the matter|laid on the Table of House, and hon. 
should be investigated. | Members will have an opportunity of dis- 

| cussing it. 
| Mr. O’KEEFFE: Is it this Session? 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
(IRELAND). | think that in all probability it would be 

Mr. F. A. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask | this Session. 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liev- | 
tenant of Ireland, referring to the :corre- | 


Instruction. 


spondence that has lately taken place | 
between the Lord Bishop of Limerick | 
and himself, as published in the Irish | 
papers, whether he will state in what 
state the Scheme No. 90 framed by the 
“ducational Endowments (Ireland) Com- 
missioners now stands; and, whether, | 
seeing that this House on l7th May, 
1895, decided that the said Scheme should 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he is aware that the 
existing law as _ regards cookshops 
presses severely upon certain classes in 
the poorer parts of the Metropolis ; and 
that until recently the law has not been 
strictly enforced, the time being usually 





pass into law with the exception of para-| extended by from 30 to 40 minutes on 
graph 6, which gave a right of pre-emption | Saturdays to meet the convenience of 
to the Rev. W. Gregg, of Limerick, of | the public ; and, whether he can see his 
certain premises at Roxborough, Lim-| way, since the Licensing Act of 1874 
erick, and that the Corporation of Lim- | was directed chiefly against what were 
erick, as the proper local authority under | then known as _ night-houses, to give in- 
the Act, based their dissent to the) structions to the police to show some 


Scheme by petitions to this House against 
only that part of the Scheme expunged 
by the said Resolution, he will explain 
what reasons exist for not carrying into 
effect the said Resolution and giving the 
Scheme immediate practical operation 4 
Mr. McCARTAN : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers, I would ask him 
whether, considering the grave and 
serious charges made against him by the 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, in the correspondence recently 
published in the Freeman’s Journal, he 
has any explanation to offer to the 
House ? 
Mr. 


GERALD BALFOUR: My 


letter of the 18th instant, addressed to 
the Bishop of Limerick, and published 





with the other correspondence to which 


Mr. Brodrick. 


little indulgence to the class of shop- 
keepers in question. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
It has always been the practice to 
enforce the closing of these shops at the 
time required by law, and the time has 
not been extended as stated in the 
Question. Very few complaints have 
been received in recent years in regard 
to this requirement of the law, and, I 
have no reason for supposing that it 
presses hardly on certain classes in the 
poorer districts. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley) : I beg to ask the Vice 


era of the Committee of Council 
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on Education, whether he can grant a 
Return of the regulations with regard 
to religious instruction given in public 
elementary schools other than board 
schools, on lines similar to the Return 
given in February 1895, by the Education 
Department in relation to board schools ? 

‘Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
found great difficulty in obtaining the 
information necessary for the return of 
February, 1895. In the case of volun- 
tary schools it would be almost impos- 
sible to obtain this information ; and it 
is, therefore, not practicable to give the 
return asked for by the hon. Member. 

Mr. HUTTON: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman grant a return for a few 
selected counties ? 

Sir J. GORST : That is quite another 
thing. I must have notice of the 
Question. 


TRANSMISSION OF SEAMEN’S WAGES. 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state what has been the result of 
the experiment in the transmission home 
of seamen’s wages from Foreign ports of 
discharge, which was to be made at the 
port of Dunkirk for one year expiring 
in August, 1895 ; and whether he has 
received petitions from many, and, if so, 
how many, seaports, and Officers and 
seamen, in favour of the extension of 
the system to other Continental ports of 
discharge ; and, if so, what action he 
proposes to take in the matter? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Between August 2, 
1894, and December 31, 1895, 685 
British and 166 Foreign seamen availed 
themselves of the advantages offered and 
transmitted a sum of £14,515 to the 
United Kingdom. Of course only a 
comparatively small portion of this sum 
can be credited to the operation of the 
new scheme, because there is at work 
side by side with it the old system, under 
which the men can remit by means of 
money orders. Taking the two systems 
together, there has been an estimated 
increase in the number of men dis- 


charged who have sent money of between 
10 and 11 per cent., while the sum sent 
has increased by between 12 and 13 per 
I have received 26 petitions in 


cent. 
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favour of an extension of the system to 
other Continental ports, and these will 
receive careful consideration. But, as I 
stated to the House in reply to a Question 
of my hon. Friend on August 20 last, 
the experiment at Dunkirk has been to 
a large extent made under exceptional 
circumstances, and it will, therefore, be 
continued until August next before any 
further steps are taken. 


Education. 


PARKHURST BARRACKS. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, from whence 
the water supply for the new barracks 
at Parkhurst is to be obtained; and 
whether he is satisfied that the supply 
will be wholesome ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : These barracks 
have been supplied with water from the 
Parkhurst Forest Reservoir since October, 
1894, when the supply of water then 
drawn irom Newport was cut off, owing 
to enteric contamination, from which the 
Forest Reservoir was reported to be free. 
No complaints have been received. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that, in 
consequence of the shooting rights in 
Parkhurst Forest being let, the regiment 
quartered at Parkhurst has to march 
sometimes three miles, and oftener four 
miles, for military training, thus spending 
about two hours and three-quarters in 
useless marching ; and whether, con- 
sidering that Parkhurst Forest is quite 
close to the barracks, and admirably 
adapted for military training, he will 
take steps to prevent the right of shooting 
from being Jet in future ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The General Officer 
Commanding has been called upon for a 
Report on this Question. 


NAVAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether he is aware that a Committee, 
appointed by the Admiralty in 1885, to 
inquire into and report on the Educa- 
tion of Naval Executive Officers, strongly 
condemned the present mode of educa- 
tion by means of H.M.S. Britannia ; that 
a similar recommendation was made by 
a Committee on Naval Education which 
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sat in 1875; and that a like recommen- 
dation was also made by a Committee 
which sat in 1870; and whether the 
Government have taken any and, if so, 
what steps to carry into effect the above 
recommendations and to terminate a 
system of education of Naval Officers 
which has been condemned by the Com- 
mittees of different Boards of Admiralty 
as expensive, inefficient, and wholly un- 
suited to the requirements of the Service? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I am giving 
my attention to the subject, and hope to 
make a statement on the Estimates. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE SHOOTING. 

Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumber- 
land, Egremont): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether it is a fact that retired Volun- 
teers desirous of keeping up their shooting 
are liable to prosecution and fine if they 
use the range without first obtaining a 
gun licence ; and, if so, whether he can 
see his way to obtaining a relaxation of 
the law in their favour ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I fear that we 
could make no case for exempting from 
the liabilities of other civilians Volun- 
teers who have entirely severed their 
connection with their corps. But, in 
our opinion, the case of Volunteers who 
have been enrolled as reserve men under 
Article 183 of the Volunteer Regulations 
is different, and the Secretary of State 
will communicate with the Inland 
Revenue authorities with regard to their 
liability. 


ENGINEER STUDENTS (NAVY). 

Mr. J. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he could state to the House how many 
assistant engineers joined the Navy from 
Keyham in each of the years 1893, 
1894, 1895; what was the length of 
training of these engineers, and how 
many engineer students there are at 
present at Keyham ; and how many 


appointments as temporary and _ pro- 
bationary engineers were offered ; how 
many candidates presented themselves ; 
and how many received appointments 
in each of the above years { 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI.- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, 8.): The number of assistant 
engineers who joined the Navy from 
Keyham in the years specified was as 
follows :—In 1893, 31 (22 of four years’ 
service and nine of five years’ service) ; 
in 1894, 29 (20 of four and nine of five 
years’ service) ; in 1895, 26 (15 of four 
and 11 of five years’ service). Thereare 
at present 176 engineer students at the 
Keyham College and six students of 
Naval construction. As regards assist- 
ant engineers for temporary service no 
appointments were offered in 1893. It 
was subseequently decided to enter a 
total number of 40, spreading the entry 
over two or three years, but no limit to 
the number of appointments in each year 
was stated. In 1894 34 candidates, 
selected from a number of applicants, 
were examined, 12 of whom were 
entered. In 1895 there weie 41 selected 
candidates, and of these 17 were entered. 
As regards direct entry of probationary 
assistant engineers, no limit to numbers 
was stated. The actual entries in 1893, 
1894 and 1895 were two, 10 and eight re- 
spectively, from a total of selected can- 
didates in the respective years of seven, 
20 and 12. 


tbo 


Armenia. 


RUSSIA AND ARMENIA. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether any 
communications have passed between the 
British and Russian Governments since 
the latest dispatch in Turkey, No. 2, 
1896, with reference to the conditions 
on which Russia would undertake to 
occupy and police those provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey in which massacres have 
principally occurred, and in which a 
recrudescence of trouble is to be feared ! 

Mr. CURZON : The answer is in the 
negative. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the desirability of taking the 
initiative in seeking the approval of the 
signatories to the Berlin Treaty to the 
Russian occupation of those provinces in 
Asiatic Turkey in which recent massacres 
have occurred ? 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 


whether such an occupation as the 
question contemplated would not be a 
violation of four separate treaties ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not think it necessary to make 
any such historical investigation as the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn suggests, 
because, as a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of doing 
what is proposed in the question on the 
Paper. 


LAND SALES (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that in May 1894 the tenants on Lord 
Annaly’s county Longford estate pur- 
chased their holdings on the under- 
standing that an immediate reduction in 
rent, pending the completion of sale, 
would follow, but that no such reduction 
took place ; will he inquire what is the 
cause of the delay in completing these 
sales ; and will he draw the attention of 
the Land Commission to the necessity of 
immediately completing these sales ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I under- 
stand that this estate is for sale in the 
Land Judges Court, and that until the 
rental has been settled the Land Com- 
mission cannot make an offer to purchase. 
The Commissioners have no knowledge 
as to any understanding with the tenants 
regarding their obtaining an immediate 
reduction in their rents pending the 
completion of the sale, which, as I have 
pointed out, is not yet pending before 
them. I shall look further into the 
matter, however, in order to ascertain 
whether anything can be done to ex- 
pedite the proceedings elsewhere. 

Mr. FARRELL asked whether it 
was a fact that an application had been 
lodged with the Land Commission ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Appar. 
ently not, Sir. But I am not quite 
certain, 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Mr. E. R. P. MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
that, by a treaty concluded recently 
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between Russia and China, the former 
Power obtains the right to construct and 
work, under Russian management and 
administration, the Nertchinsk-Tsitsihar- 
Vladivostok and Tsitsihar-Port-Arthur 
Railways, together with other commer- 
cial advantages to which the most- 
favoured-nation clause is not applicable ; 
and, whether he has any information 
confirmatory of that statement ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have been informed by the 
Russian Government that there is no 
truth whatever in the statement referred 
to, 


ENTERIC FEVER (INDIA). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether his attention has been 
called to the prevalence of enteric fever 
amongst the European troops in India ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made as to the disposal of the night soil 
and manure collected in the bazaars and 
districts of the various cantonments 
where such enteric fever exists, and in 
particular as to the size and extent of 
the manure yards, and how far the night 
soil and manure are buried, and the 
seasonal cultivation of the land neg- 
lected ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
subject of the prevalence of enteric fever 
among the British troops in India was 
considered by a Special Committee in 
India a few years ago, and the Govern- 
ment of India are fully alive to the 
importance of taking all sanitary pre- 
cautions, including those referred to in 
the second paragraph of the question, to 
check this disease. The subject is one 
which is constantly engaging their at- 
tention. 


GIPSY CHILDREN (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. J. CALDWELL : I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a Bill this 
Session for bringing Gipsy or Tinker 
Children in Scotland within the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Education Acts, 
or otherwise for dealing with the educa- 
tion of such children ? 
*TuE LORD ADVOCATE: The sub- 
ject referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question is one of great difficulty, 
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and while the Government fully recog- 
nise its importance, and have had under 
consideration the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee which 
lately reported, I am unable to give an 
assurance that the subject will be dealt 
with this Session. But the Department 
will be glad to receive suggestions from 
School Boards on the subject. 
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SHERIFF CLERK (SUTHERLAND), 


Mr. J. McLEOD(Sutherland) : Ibegto 
ask the Lord Advocate, (1) whether there 
is likely to be much further delay in fill- 
ing up the office of Sheriff Clerk of Suther- 
land ; (2) whether, in making an appoint- 
ment, provision will be made for confining 
the Sheriff Clerk strictly to the duties of 


Railway. 


his office ; and, (3) whether, other things 
being equal, preference will be given to 
Gaelic-speaking candidates ? 

Pr eae eae ae eae | *THe LORD ADVOCATE: T antici- 
GUARANTEED LAND STOCK. |pate that this office will be filled up 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) :| within a few days. The restriction 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | pointed out in the second paragraph is 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what was | more stringent than has been adopted in 
the total amount of guaranteed land |some recent appointments ; but I shall 
stock issued on 31st December last;| consider the terms of the commission 
how much on this stock was held by the | carefully, with due regard to the amount 
National Debt Commissioners; and, how | of the salary. Among other qualifications 
the figure of £2,099,000, given by the | for the office, a knowledge of the ver- 
Registrar General in page 15 of his last | nacular is taken into account. 
Return as the amount of guaranteed land | 
stock held in Ireland, was arrived at? | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am! DOG LICENCES (SCOTLAND). 
in communication with the National! Mr. J. McLEOD: I beg to ask the 
Debt Commissioners in reference to this | Secretary to the Treasury, whether there 
matter, and if the hon. and learned | have been any complaints from County 
Gentleman will be good enough to post- | Councils in the Highlands as to the 


pone the question until Monday, I hope | number of dog exemption certificates 
issued by supervisors of Excise, thus 


to be then in a position to reply to it. 
diminishing the monies’ accruing from 
| the issue of dog licences, which go in aid 
|of county rates ; and, whether he would 
UXBRIDGE JOINT HOSPITAL DISTRICT, | State the names of the County Councils, 


R \if any, which have made complaint ? 
Mr. J. BIGWOOD : 


(Middlesex, Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware 
Brentford): I beg to ask the President) o¢ any complaint having been received 


of the Local Government Board, whether | from 4 County Council in the Highlands 

an application has been received by his | on this matter. 

Department for a Provisional Order, | 

with the object of carrying into effect. 

the desires of the constituent authorities | 

of the Uxbridge Joint Hospital District ;| yy, 

and, if so, whether it is the intention | ail th 

of Her Majesty’s Inspector to hold an| p 

Inquiry into the circumstances of the| made with the construction of the rail- 

case ; and, whether he is aware of the | way to Uganda from the East Coast of 

length of time that has elapsed since | Ditnn and when % in eehieted Oe 

such an inquiry was promised by the | railway will be completed ? 

need Coversmnent Tonya | *Mr. CURZON : Mr. Whitehouse, the 
Mr. CHAPLIN: The Inquiry by the | Chief Engineer, and his staff arrived. on 

Inspector of the Local Government | December 11th at Mombasa, and at once 





UGANDA RAILWAY. 
JOSEPH A. PEASE: I beg to 
e Under Secretary of State for 
oreign Affairs, what progress has been 


Board as to the application referred to | commenced preliminary operations on the 
has already been held. Notice of the|island; 1,100 coolies have since been 
Inquiry was given by advertisement on|engaged and despatched from India, 
the 8th February, and the Inquiry was'and active work has already begun. 
held on the 21st February. 


The Lord Adwocate. 


i the meantime, detailed surveys 
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have also been prosecuted on _ the 
mainland. Orders have been given for 
the supply of tools, stores, locomotives, 
rolling stock, and 100 miles of per- 
manent way. The estimated duration 
of construction in the Report of 1893 
was four years. The Railway Committee 
hope that the line may be completed in a 
less period. 


PRISONS COMMISSION. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther there is any intention to adopt 
the suggestions of the recent Prisons 
Commission, and in particular the re- 
commendation that chief warders in 
charge shall be called governors, with all 
the privileges attaching to that office? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
A recommendation has been made to the 
Treasury for the purpose of carrying out, 
with some slight modification, the recom- 
mendation of the Prisons Commission, to 
which the hon. Member particularly 
refers. The answer to the general part 
of his question will be given in the state- 
ment which I have promised to lay upon 
the Table of the House. 


CHARGES AGAINST LICENCE-HOLDERS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department— 
(1) whether his attention has been drawn 
to the proceedings at the Thames Police 
Court on Wednesday last, on the hearing 
of charges brought by the police against 
two licence-holders, named Hayes and 
Keife, for failing to report themselves, 
when the magistrate in discharging both 
men is reported to have said that he did 
not believe either of them had any 
intention of concealing his address, and 
as regards Keife, it was to be very much 
regretted that such a prosecution had 
been brought ; and he would see that 
Keife, who had been anxious to do all he 
could to earn an honest living, and was 
so doing at the time of his arrest, did 
not suffer ; (2) whether the prosecution 
of Keife and Hayes received the ex- 
press sanction of the Assistant Com- 
missioner at Scotland Yard, in accor- 
dance with the regulations ; (3) whether 
it is true, as stated in evidence, that 
forms requiring licence-holders to report 
themselves personally at a police station 
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Conviction. 
once a month were forwarded in bulk 
from Scotland Yard, with the Com- 
missioner’s signature already stamped 
upon them; and (4) whether Inspector 
Drywood, who, on the 15th January, 
served Hayes at the Shadwell Police 
Station with one of these forms, was 
authorised by the Chief Commissioner 
to do this act in his behalf; and, if so, 
what was the dateand the form of such 
authorisation ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
As regards the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question, I am informed 
that the facts are correctly stated by 
him except that the magistrate did not 
say that he would see Keife did not 
suffer. The answer to the second para- 
graph is in the affirmative, and Iam of 
opinion, after reading the magistrate’s 
report of the cases, that the police were 
justified in instituting the prosecutions. 
The practice with regard to the forms 
was correctly stated in evidence, but’ 
the magistrate states that he elicited 
the facts in order in case of conviction 
to raise the question of the legality of 
the practice, which he considers doubt- 
ful. The majority, however, if not all 
of the magistrate’s colleagues think the 
practiee to be correct; my predecessor 
was so advised in 1892, and I see no 
reason to doubt its legality. Inspector 
Drywood was duly authorised to act 
under a delegation dated 30th Novem- 
ber, 1891. 


APPEAL AGAINST CONVICTION 
FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
Williams, appellant, Mr. W. H. Lang- 
horne, District Inspector Royal Irish 
Constabulary, respondent, tried by Judge 
Fitzgerald at the last Quarter Sessions 
in Kilkenny, which was an appeal 
against a conviction of Williams for 


alleged drunkenness by the Castle- 
comer Petty Sessions Court, on the 


prosecution of Sergeant Donovan, Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; is he aware that 
it was proved, on the hearing of the 
appeal, that Williams called on Mr. 
Langhorne by his request; that as 
Williams was leaving he was arrested by 
Mr. Langhorne’s orders, on the ground 
that he was drunk; also that Williams, on 
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his way to visit Mr. Langhorne, called at 
the police barrack for Sergeant Donovan, 
who accompanied him, and who, on their 
return half an hour later, arrested him 
for drunkenness ; whether he is aware 
that Judge Fitzgerald, in reversing the 
conviction, said that the man was in his 
own house ; that it was now alleged by 
the sergeant that he saw Williams was 
drunk, but notwithstanding that brought 
him out ; that supposing Williams was 
drunk in his own house he could be as 
drunk as he liked there, but being taken 
out on to the public street, where he 
would be guilty of a public offence, he 
was given into custody, and that the 
Court did not believe the statement ; 
and, whether, in view of the reversal of 
the conviction and the terms of the judg- 
ment, he proposes to deal in any way 
with the prosecutors, so strongly cen- 
sured by Judge Fitzgerald, or to give any 
compensation to Williams for his arrest 
and imprisonment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been drawn to a constabu- 
lary report of the facts of this case, and 
as I understand that Williams contem- 
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PARISH MEETINGS. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, in 
regard to the Order lately issued by the 
Local Government Board, fixing 9th 
March as the day for the parish meeting 
when the parish councillors are to he 
elected for the year, and, in view of the 
fact that under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, First Schedule, Part 1, the 
annual parish meeting must be held on 
the 25th March, or within seven days 
before or after that day, and considering 
that the 25th March being the day on 
which a large proportion of houses 
change hands, if the election be held 
before that day all persons would be 
disqualified for election who have come 
to reside in a parish on 25th March, 
1895, he would take into consideration 
the desirability of so changing the Order 
as to allow the parish councils to fix a 
date for election within the time pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Act, 
1894, for the annual meeting ? 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the President of 


plates taking civil proceedings against |the Local Government Board whether, 
Mr. Langhorne, it would clearly be un-| having regard to the fact that parish 


desirable to discuss the matter at the 
present stage or to express any opinion 
on his action. If it should transpire that 
Williams has been ill-treated he must 
look for compensation to the District In- 
spector, and not to the Government, who 
cannot accept any responsibility in the 
matter. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS’ OFFICERS. 

Sir BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether it has been brought to 
his notice that the Indian Government 
has refused to employ several lieutenant- 
colonels of the Royal Engineers who 
have lately been sent to India by the 
War Office; and, can he state what 
steps he proposes to take to ensure that 
these officers shall be employed ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Diffi- 
culties have arisen in finding suitable 
employment in India for the senior 
officers of the Royal Engineers whom 
the Indian Government, in accordance 
with their agreement with the War 
Office, retain upon the Indian Establish- 
ments. This question which presses for 


settlement is now under consideration. 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien 





councils, in pursuance of Rule 1, in 
Part 1, of the First Schedule of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, will have 
had to fix their annual meeting on the 
25th day of March, or within seven days 
before or after that day, and that 
another annual meeting will have to be 


| held within seven days after the coming 


into office of parish councillors to be 
elected at the coming elections, he will 
take into consideration the grave incon- 
venience and expense to parishes of 
holding three successive parish meetings 
within a few weeks, and will consent to 
modify the Order of 15th February so 
that parishes may hold the election 
meeting either as part of the annual 
meeting under Rule 1 in Part 1 of 
Schedule 1, or that the two meetings 
may be held consecutively on the same 
day ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It may be conve- 
nient that I should at the same time 
reply to the question of the hon. Member 
for East Northamptonshire. One of the 
three successive parish meetings to which 
he refers is a meeting of the parish 
council, and not a meeting of the 
parishioners, The Board have no power 
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to alter the provision in Schedule 1 of 
the Act as to the date on which the 
annual meeting is to be held; and it 
would be wholly impracticable now to 
alter the order as to the meeting for the 
election. (I may add as a reason for 
having the election on a date different 
from the annual meeting that, seeing 
that the meeting for the election cannot 
commence before 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing, the proceedings as to the election, 
especially having regard to the oppor- 
tunities which the Statute requires shall 
be given for putting questions to the 
candidates who are present, and for 
receiving explanations from them, would 
generally occupy so much time that it 
would be impossible to discuss any other 
business apart from the election subse- 
quently unless the meeting were con- 
tinued until an unduly late hour.) It 
is obviously necessary that the date of 
the meeting for the election of parish 
councillors should be fixed so as to allow 
due time for the taking of the poll by 
ballot should a poll be demanded. It 
seems to be desirable that proceedings 
in connection with the poll should not 
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PRISON-MADE GOODS._ 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy. 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade (1) whether he can 
now state if it is his intention to 
introduce any legislation this Session 
dealing with the importation of prison- 
made goods ; and (2) when will the cor- 
respondence on the subject be issued ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My right hon, Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury will reply 
to the first. paragraph of this Question 
in answering a similiar Question ad- 
dressed to him by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Central Sheffield. 
The reply to the second paragraph is 
that the correspondence will be issued 
as soon as possible, but that a definite 
date cannot yet be fixed. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when, having regard to 
the emphatic declarations on the subject 
of restricting the importation of goods 
made by foreign convicts and felons by 
several of Her Majesty’s Ministers, he 
will afford the House facilities for giving 
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be fixed for Easter-time, and it is neces- 
sary that the result of the election 
should be ascertained in time for the 
new Councillors to have due notice of | 
their election before April 15, when they | 
come into office. Meetings which might | 
be held within the limit of time suggested | 
in the Question would not admit of these 
conditions being fulfilled. | 

*Mr. CHANNING asked, whether, 
having regard to the fact that the poll, 
if any, must be held a fortnight after | 
the election meeting, and that April 15th | 
was the day on which parish councillors 
entered on their duties, it was not per- 
fectly possible to have the election 


| 


meeting on any day in the week begin-| 


ning March 23rd. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that by law the 
date was March 25, or within seven days 
before that date or seven days after that 
date. The Government had no authority 
to fix a date; that was done by the) 


legislative effect to its unanimous 
Resolution of 12th February, 1895, 
declaring that it was the duty of the 
Government “at once” to take steps in 
the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Government are anxious 
that this question should be dealt with, 
and I hope my hon. Friend may be able 
to find an opportunity for bringing for- 
ward this Bill, which has been read a 
first time. If he fails, then we must 
consider, at a later period of the Session, 
what we can do in the matter, having 
regard to the amount of time at our 
disposal, and the claims upon that time. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that he had drawn the 380th 
place in the ballot, and that there was, 
therefore, no possible chance of bringing 
his Bill forward in the ordinary way. 
Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 


Act. right hon. Gentleman would take into 
Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har-| consideration the fact that on a former 
borough) would like to know, if a person occasion the Secretary of State for the 








came to reside in a parish on March 25, 
1895, he would be eligible for. election, 
seeing that he had resided in the parish 
for the statutory period ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


‘Colonies declared that there was a 
| scheme ready for the settlement of the 
| question, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke on behalf of the 
a Government, 


1 


263 Poet 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think I express an equally 


ardent desire that this question should 
be settled. 


In answer to a further Question. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that the matter had been 
considered by the Government in con- 
nection with the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee that had dealt with it. 


TRUCK ACTS. 

Sir JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hud- 
dersfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he can state approximately when the 
promised Government Bill for dealing 
with the Amendment of the Truck Acts 
will be introduced ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, I cannot state at present when this 
Bill will be introduced; but I have 
every desire to present it as soon as 
possible. 


EGYPT. | 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I| 
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Laureate. 


FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Mr. H.SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether the Government will, in 
view of the admitted inadequate pro- 
duction of food supplies within the area 
of the United Kingdom in relation to 
the population, appoint a Select Com- 
mittee of this House to consider the 
advisability of erecting State granaries 
for the storing of at least a year’s supply 
of wheat for the United Kingdom, and 
generally to inquire into and consider 
means whereby such inadequate food 
production may be met? 
*Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) 
asked whether the question of national 
| defence was involved in this subject, the 


| right hon. Gentleman would intrust the 
| Inquiry to some body upon which the 
/military and naval authorities would be 
| represented, 

| Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
‘SURY: I think it might be desirable 
|that the opinion of military experts 
\should be expressed in such @ tribunal ; 
| but as at present advised Her Majesty’s 
|Government do not think that such an 
Inquiry could lead to a useful result. 
Mr. SETON-KARR asked whether, 
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beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | as the right hon. Gentleman was about 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the Gov-| ‘© deprive him of the Friday upon which 
ernment of Turkey or of any of the | he had intended to bring forward a 
Great European Powers have recently | Motion on this subject, his right hon. 
made proposals to Her Majesty's Gov-| Friend would undertake to give him 


ernment that would involve the early 


evacuation of Egypt by British troops ? | 


Mr. CURZON : The answer is in the 
negative. 


ELECTION TRIALS. 


other facilities for effecting his purpose. 

| Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
|\SURY: I think that probably in the 
|ordinary course opportunities will be 
afforded to my hon. Friend. 


Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and) 


Nairn): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 


General, whether the Government, with | 


«a view to the amendment of the Law 
relating to election trials, will ask those 


of Her Majesty’s Judges who have/| 


recently served on such cases to furnish 
a Report of the procedure which, in their 
opinion, needs alteration, so as to reduce 
the present costs and avoid frivolous 
charges ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstrR, Isle of Wight) : The 
matter is receiving attention, but until 
the election trials have come to an end 
it is impossible to say what action will 
be taken. 


POET LAUREATE. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
_ask the first Lord of the Treasury, out of 
_what funds the Poet Laureate receives 
his salary, and what is its amount ; and, 
whether any Minister is responsible for 
his actions; and, if not, whether, in 
view of recent events, he will conside: 
the desirability of submitting the politica. 
utterances of the Poet Laureate pre 
viously to publication to the Lord 


/Chamberlain or some other Minister of 
| the Crown. 

| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal 
|S.) asked whether it was not the case 
the utterances, political or otherwise, 
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of a Poet Laureate were always privileged, | 
inasmuch as he held office in substitution | 
for the Court jester or the King’s fool. | 


Imperial Press (Limited). 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Stmk ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 
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[ Laughter. } 

Mr. McCARTAN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would consent to 
submit to the high authorities mentioned 
in the question the political utterances of 
his supporters generally. [Laughter.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I understand that the salary of 
the Poet Laureate is £70 a year, and 
that it is charged on the Civil List. I 
do not think there is any department of 
the Government specially qualified to 
exercise poetical censorship. | Laughter. ] 


KING’S COLLEGE. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the first Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Government 
have decided to restore to King’s College 
the grant of £1,700 per annum which 
lapsed last year, because of the failure of 
the College authorities to obtain an 
alteration of the clause in their Act 
which imposes a religious test on pro- 
fessors of the College ; and, whether, in 
that case, a new Treasury Minute, re- 
voking that of the 4th of July, 1894, has 
been or will be, issued; and, if so, 
whether the same will be laid before 
Parliament. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce any legislation this 
Session dealing with the case of the 
small leaseholders resident within the 
area in which the Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act is operative ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Secretary of State for 
Scotland is endeavouring to obtain more 
accurate information than has been 
obtained hitherto with regard to this 
question, and at present the Government 
cannot commit themselves to any promise 
of legislation. 


ask the First Lord of the Treasury, will 
the Government consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider 
the construction and operation of the 
‘Current Wage Clause in Government 
contracts ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, the Government: does 
consider such a Committee should be 
appointed, subject to anything that may 





be said in the coming Debate on the 
| subject. 


| PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 

| Mr. DAVID THOMAS ( Merthyr, 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether he has received 
any representations from Chambers of 
Commerce or other public bodies in favour 
of simplifying and rendering less costly 
the present procedure on Private Bills ; 
and, whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a permanent paid 
authority (with power to visit localities 
concerned) to deal with railway and other 
Bills ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not happen to have 
received any such representation, but I 
am well aware that the subject to which 
the hon. Member refers excites consider- 
able attention. I have myself endea- 
voured to pass legislation on the subject, 
so far without success, but I trust it may 
be one of the matters which the Govern- 
ment, if they have sufficient time, may 
be able to deal with. 


IMPERIAL PRESS (LIMITED.) 


Mr J. H. DALZIEL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
statement, on a prospectus of a company 
calling itself the Imperial Press, Limited, 
published in Zhe Times of the 26th 
instant, that the Company is registered 
by special permission of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and what special permis- 
sion, if any, has been granted by the 
Government to this company ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The foundation for 
this statement is that application was 
made, in accordance with the existing 
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law, to the Home Secretary for per- | 
mission to use the word “ Imperial,” and 
the late Home Secretary gave that per- 
mission. 


Business of the 


In answer to a further question, 
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regret to say; but, as the Debate will 
be adjourned after the statement of my 
right hon. Friend, that will not cause 
inconvenience. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the Sup- 
plementary Estimates be taken to- 


/morrow in the order in which they are 


Mr. RITCHIE said, special permission | 
has to be obtained by any company 
using the word “ Royal ” or “ Imperial.” 
That permission has to be obtained | 
from the Home Office, and permission | 
in this case was given by the Home, 
Secretary in the late Government. 


printed ? 
Mr. HANBURY : Yes, I think so. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDER IN COUNCIL). 
Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

(Stirling Burghs): I wish to ask the 

Under-Secretary for War a question of 


|which I have given him private notice, 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South | 
Molton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the | 
Treasury, if he will state when the Bills | 
for the rating of agricultural land, and | 
amending the Law relating to agricul- | 
tural holdings will be introduced. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I hope these Bills will be in- 
troduced without long delay, but I) 
cannot make any definite statement 
respecting them at present. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. | 
THe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- | 
SURY: Perhaps, with regard to the! 


next three days, it may be convenient | 


that I should say what the course of | 
business will be. To-morrow we shall 
take the Supplementary Estimates ; on 
Monday we shall put down the Navy 
Estimates as the first Order, and, with | 
the Speaker in the Chair, my right hon. | 
Friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty 

proposes to make a general statement 
with regard to the Naval policy of the | 
Government. We shall put in the. 
second place on the paper the Naval | 
Works Bill. It will probably be con- | 
venient that, after the general statement 
of-my right hon. Friend, the Debate 
‘should be adjourned in order that the 
House may have time to consider the 
scheme, and in that event we shall take 
the Supplementary Estimates for the 
rest of the evening. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): When will the Navy 
Estimates be in the hands of Members 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Not till Monday evening, I 

‘ 


Mr. Ritchie. 





whether, in addition to the Order in 
Council defining the duties of certain 
principal officers in the War Office dis- 
tributed to hon. Members this morning, 
he will lay on the Table any Memorandum 
which may have been issued in further 
explanation of the duties of those officers 
with regard to each other ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : Yes, Sir, I propose 


to lay a Memorandum on the Table. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM STANDING ORDER), 


Motion made, and question put— 


‘That the Proceedings on the New Rules of 
Procedure, if under discussion at Twelve o’clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order, Sittings of the House.”— (First Lord of 
the Treasury.) 


The House divided: — Ayes, 307; 
Noes, 118.—(Division List, No. 18.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [25th 
February | to Main Question [20th Febru- 
ary], as amended— 


(1) That, so soon as the Committee of 
Supply has been appointed and Estimates have 
been presented, the Business of Supply shall 
(until it be disposed of) be the first Order of 
the Day on Friday, unless the House otherwise 
order on the Motion of a Minister of the Crown 
moved at the commencement of Public Business 
to be decided without Amendment or Debate; 
and the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 
shall be extended to Friday : 
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Not more than twenty days, being days when 
the Speaker leaves the Chair for the Committee 
of Supply without Question put, counting from 
the first day on which the Speaker so left the 
Chair under Standing Order No. 56, shall be 
allotted for the consideration of the Annual 


Estimates for the Army, Navy, and Civil Ser- | 


vices, including Votes on Account, the business 
of Supply standing first Order on every such 
day: 


“On the nineteenth of such allotted days, at 
10 o’clock p.m., the Chirman shall proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to 
dispose of the outstanding Votes in Committee 
of Supply ; and on the twentieth of such allotted 
days the Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question necessa 
to complete the outstanding Reports of Supply : 


“On the days appointed for concluding the 
business of Supply, the consideration of such 
business shall not be anticipated by a Motion of 
Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17 ; nor 
may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings ; nor shall they be interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating 
to the Sittings of the House : 


“ Provided always, that the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary to 
those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days. Provided also, That two 
Morning Sittings shall be deemed equivalent 
to one Three o’clock Sitting ; and that, except 
in the case of a dissolution of Parliament or 
other emergency, the said twenty days shall be 
allotted so that the business of Supply be con- 
cluded before the 5th of August.”—(First Lord 
of the Treasury.) 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out all the words from the word “ Debate,” 
in line 5, to the end of the Question :— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)— 


*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans), resuming his speech (which was 
interrupted at midnight on Tuesday) in 
support of Mr. Labouchere’s Amendment, 
said, the more he thought of it the more 
he became convinced that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals were a mistake. A sort 
of perverse-spirit seemed to have entered 
into and possessed the minds of Minis- 
ters. Though a very small number of 
Members might vote against them, 
Ministers were too wise to suppose that 
the numbers in the Lobbies represented 
the feelings on their own side on these 
proposals. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury knew very well how many Members 
were reluctantly supporting him, re- 
serving their fire for another, and, as 
they thought, a more suitable occasion. 
For his part, he did not so regard loyalty. 
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He did not think that convictions were 
things to be placed in a box and care- 
fully put away until we went into 
Opposition. 
about this matter. 


He felt extremely strongly 
He felt bound, in 
the interests of his constituents, to pro- 
test against a further attack upon 
freedom of speech and upon the oppor- 
tunities of unofficial Members for 
bringing forward local grievances which 
could only be done upon the Estimates. 
What a paradox had they come to! The 
right hon. Gentleman told them every- 
body was dissatisfied with the way the 
Estimates were discussed, and what was 
he going to do? He was going to 
shorten the time in which the Estimates 
could be discussed. For, taking the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own figures, there 
had been on the average the, last five 
years, practically about 234 days given 
to Supply, and he proposed in future to 
give 20 days and no more. What sort 
of support had these Resolutions received 
besides official support? Certain grave 
and reverend seigneurs, amongst others 
the Member for Bodmin, had given their 
reasons for blessing the Government ; but 
what a benediction it was! How hedged 
about with provisions and stipulations ! 
The right hon. Gentleman said in effect 
that if they would take the horse and 
put a new head upon him and new legs, 
and if they would apply a good strong 
brake to the carriage, then he might be 
persuaded to ride behind. He himself 
admitted there was a great evil in 
the present system, but the proposed 
remedy would not touch it in the 
least. Leaving the old Members, and 
addressing himself to the new ones, he 
would venture to put before them this 
consideration, that they might find them- 
selves, in 1900 or some time thereafter, 
in very much the same position that 
Ministerial supporters were in now. 
Unionists voted, spoke, and stormed 
against the guillotine in the last Parlia- 
ment ; and now they were asked to 
support it. If these Resolutions were 
passed, the principle of the guillotine 
would have been accepted ; and, when 
the Party opposite came into power, 
what was to prevent them from making 
the time-limit still shorter? If they did, 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
would get up and show that what was a 
most reasonable, moderate, and proper 
course when proposed by himself, was 
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altogether revolutionary and mischievous | now voting against it. The country was 
when proposed by the right hon. Gentle-| justly sick of that sort of thing. Those 
man opposite. The right hon. Member} Unionists who voted against the Govern- 
for West Monmouth would retort,|ment now would at least show that they 
“You admitted the principle in 1896 ;” | had the courage of their convictions, and 
and in his rich, full-bodied, Parliamentary | really cared for freedom of speech. Some 
style, he would quote from the right hon. | of the new Members at any rate could 
Member for West Birmingham in the not yet have destroyed their reputation 
American Magazine, the Nineteenth' for consistency, and he begged them to 
Century, and the Contemporary Review, | keep it at least until they had accepted 
to show that the proposals therein were | office. 
infinitely more Radical and mischievous} Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) 
than his own moderate and Conservative | said, that so many allusions and appeals 
suggestions. Then the right hon. Mem-| to the new Members had been made in 
ber for West Birmingham would get up| the course of the Debate, that it was 
and remind the right hon. Member for | but fitting that something should be said 
West Monmouth of the speech he made}on their behalf, and in explanation of 
the other day ; and the old game of pot | their reasons for supporting the Govern- 
and kettle between the two Front Benches | ment in the present case. He did not, 
would begin again. however, represent the new Members in 
the sense that they formed a cave. 
These caves as a rule were tenanted 
But all this would not _ restore| by one person anxious to exchange soli- 
the self-respect of the House of! tude for the Treasury Bench, and grieved 
Commons. The Leader of the House|that the Government had not thought 
drew a wide distinction between closur- | fit to call him to share its counsels. Of 
.ing Estimates and closuring Bills ; but, | the technical procedure of the House he 
if these proposals were passed as they | could not speak ; but new Members had 
stood, the power would be put into the/19 days’ practical experience of the 
hands of any Government to introduce| working of the House last August, and 
such a change as the payment of Mem-| that experience could only be described 
bers in the Estimates and carry it by|in the words of the First Lord of the 
the guillotine. Mr. Gladstone actually | Treasury, as “frivolous, futile, and 
agreed to accept the principle of pay-/| foolish.” There were Gentlemen on the 
ment of Members, and to put the sum | other side of the House who, during that 
on the Estimates, provided that certain| time, were continually rising to ‘speak, 
conditions were fulfilled by the appli-|and who did their best to exasperate 
cants for payment. Those conditions| the new Members to some expression of 
were declined, and so the Scheme fell| opinion, hardly within Parliamentary 
through. He could not, for the life of| usages, by repeatedly calling attention 
him, see why the Government should | to the fact that the new Members were 
not content themselves with taking there for the first time. Their experi- 
Fridays for Supply. That would have)ence of private Members’ nights was 
irritated nobody, and would have effected | supplied by last Friday’s discussion on 
the purpose of getting Supply through) Welsh Museums. The existing evil was 
quickly. But the Government had chosen | admitted by speakers on both sides of 
to make a further attack on the liberties| the House, and the Government had 
of speech in the House, and it would|laid their remedy before the House. 
certainly do them harm in the country.|Those who opposed the Government, 
Why was the country listening more and | and who had been conspicuously absent 
more to the press and less and less to the | from the House last August, had failed 
House of Commons? Because there was|to suggest an alternative plan. The 
no fair dividing line between Parties.| Government, at least, had the courage 
There were many Members on the Go-| of their convictions, and their supporters 
vernment side of the House who voted | might congratulate themselves on having 
against the restriction of freedom of| strong men in office, whom they could 
speech in the last Parliament, and who | be proud to follow. Some of the Unionist 
were now voting for it. And many of} Members, who opposed the Govern- 
those who voted for it last year were| ment, owed their seats, like the hon. 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 


“ Clodius accusat Mcechos, Catilina Cethegum.” 
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Member for Mid Hertfordshire, to the 
efforts of the First Lord of the Treasury. | charge. [Zaughter.| When the right 
If the hon. Member were to stand for hon. Gentleman went down to his con- 
Mid Hertfordshire as the opponent of | stituency in Derby—which now returned 
the First Lord of the Treasury there two Unionist Members—he was, as 
would be very little chance of his election. | they all knew, a strong advocate of the 
It was right on the hon. Member’s part | Local Option Bill. [Cries of ‘‘ Order !”’ ] 
to make some apologetic remarks, in| If that was not in order he would not go 
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House (Supply ). 
Mr. DRAGE: Then I return to the 





order to take away some of the unpleasant 
impressions left on the minds of new 
Members by the action taken by the 
hon. Member. He recollected well the 
proceedings in Supply last August. He 
remembered a speech of the hon. Member 
for Walsall (Mr. Gedge), in which he 
related that he had been fined, as he 
described it, for bathing without pants 
in a Swiss lake. [Laughter.|] That was 
a sample of the small and petty subjects 
discussed in Supply—subjects which 
many of the new Members thought below 
the dignity of the House. These argu- 
ments had been used to try to influence 
new Members against supporting the 
new Rule. The first was that it would 
be said they voted for the new Rule 
through fear of the Treasury Bench. The 
House would discover that when they 
came to subjects with which the new 
Members were in disagreement, the 
Treasury Bench would receive from them 
such criticism as they were able to offer. 
The second was that new Members would 
be influenced by a fear of their consti- 
tuents. As to that he did not believe 
that anyone would desire to hold his seat 
in the House if it were a condition that 
he should act merely as a delegate. 
The other argument was that new Mem- 
bers, by supporting the new Rule, would 
leave themselves open to a charge of 
inconsistency. So far as he recollected, 
no point was made in his election contest 
of the use of the gag by the late Govern- 
ment. He was surprised to hear such 


|further into the question. [Zaughter. | 
| But there was one more argument with 
|which he would like to deal. It had 
been said that if the new Members voted 
for the new Rule they would be unmind- 
| ful of the privileges and dignity of Parlia- 
,ment. The new Members might not be 
able to influence the House with 
eloquent speeches, such as could now be 
heard from the two Front Benches, but, 
speaking as a new Member, expressing, 
he was sure, the sentiments of all new 
Members, he could assure the House 
that the privileges of Parliament, and 
the good name of Parliament, would be 
|as dear to them as they were to the hon 
| Member for Caithness. 


| Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I beg the 
|hon. Member’s pardon. I said nothing 
| to him to call for that remark. [ Laughter. | 


| Mr. DRAGE: It is just as well the 
/hon. Gentleman didn’t. [Laughter and 
jeries of ‘‘ Order !’’ | e begged the 
pardon of the House if he had exceeded 
‘the privilege of a new Member. He 
only wished to say that the new Members 
‘would do as much to maintain the 
‘liberties of Parliament and the great 
‘name of that Assembly as any that had 
|preceded them in the House. He 
thanked the House for the indulgence 
with which it had listened to him on the 
first occasion he had addressed it, and 
ihe only hoped that he had not, owing 
‘to the interruptions which had been 
| showered upon him, exceeded the privi- 
leges of Parliament. 











an argument advanced by the Leader of | 
the Opposition, who had been a monu-| *Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
mental instance of inconsistency through- | W.) said, that after the speech of the 
out his political life. [Nationalist|}hon. Member for Derby, he did not 
laughter and Opposition cries of | wonder that the First Lord of the Trea- 
‘Order !’’ and ‘‘ Withdraw !’’?] | He | sury showed some anxiety to put the gag 
believed he was in order. [‘‘ With-|on his own supporters.  [{Laughter. | 


draw !”’ At any rate the Speaker | But, sympathising as he did so fully with 
had not called him to order. [‘* With-| the object which the right hon. Gentle- 
draw !’’] |man had in view in proposing the new 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, | Rule, and sympathising, also, as he did, 


order ! 
The hon. Member has not used any | with every remark the right hon. Gentle- 
unparliamentary language. [Ministerial|man had made on the subject in the 


cheers. | — of the discussion, he regretted, as 
3D , 
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a private Member, that he found him-| finding it difficult to get Pairs, they 
self unable to give him that support | would be detained there during the fine 


which he was sorry to say the right hon. 

Gentleman did not need on that occa- 
sion. [Laughter.| He was not ashamed 
to say that he looked at the question— 
as he thought he was entitled to do—as 
a private Member. | He was surprised at 
the callous indifference that had been 
displayed, for the most part, by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, for 
what he did not | hesitate to call the 
priceless freedom of their Fridays. 
| Laughter.| There were two ways of 
regarding the priceless freedom of Fri- 
days. He thought some misapprehension 
existed as to one view of that freedom. 
He was astonished to hear so old a Parlia- 
mentarian as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Dartford Division of 
Kent (Sir W. Hart Dyke), who had been 
a Whip for many years, and therefore 
ought to have known the minds of private 
Members as fully as he knew the con- 
tents of his own pockets, use language 
which would lead them to infer that the 
priceless freedom of Fridays, which pri- 
vate Members held dear as the apple of 
their eye, was the freedom of the small 
number of hours, from 9 to 12, on 
Fridays, in which they could propose 
and oppose some two-penny-halfpenny 
Resolution of an academic character, or 
of pursuing through the lobbies some 
phantom of their fancy in the hope of 
pledging a Minister to take up a_ policy 
which he had no idea of adopting. But 
there was another view which private 
Members took of their freedom, and that 
was the freedom of going away. | Laugh- 
ter.| When the clock struck seven on 
Friday evening every private Member 
knew that his labours were over, and 
that he need not return to that paradise 
of bores until the following Monday. 

[Laughter.| That was a freedom in 
which he did not hesitate to 
private Members indulged on every 
possible occasion; but they would never 
have the opportunity of doing so again. 

| Laughter.| The new Members of the 
House were fuil of vigour, full of hope, 
and full of courage. “But this was nota 
question of this Session or of next 
Session. Session after Session, and year 


after year, they would be brought down to | 
the House every day of the week-—Wed- 
nesday and Saturday alone excepted—_ 
at the crack of the Party Whip, and, | 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, 


| Gargantua. 


_summereveningsof June and July tomake 
a House, to keep a House, and to cheer 
the Colonial Secretary. [Laughter.| He 
could assure the hon. Members that they 
would get tired of it before the century 
was out; and they would say, ‘‘O, call 
those Fridays back to me;’’ but the 
Fridays would not return—they would 
be gone, and gone for ever. [ Laughter. 
They need not rely on the new Rule being 
only a Sessional Order. The next step 
of Ministers would be to make it a Stand- 
ing Order. Their Fridays were imperilled. 
They were almost gone. It was for the 
new Members to say, ‘‘ We will protect 
them !’’ [ Laughter. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is dealing with a part of the Resolution 
which has been already passed. [Loud 
laughter. | 

*Mr. BIRRELL : I regret, Sir, in the 
interest of order, that you did not stop 
me sooner, for I have said all I have got 
to sayon that branch of the case. 
[Renewed laughter.| What concession 
did the First Lord of the Treasury give 
to private Members in exchange for 
their Fridays, which had made the House 
a little more tolerable or a little less 
harsh than it would have otherwise 
been? The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
mised them that in future Supply would 
occupy 20 days. He was afraid that the 
necessary result of this proposal was that 
Supply would always, to the end of time, 
occupy 20 days. Supply had often gone 
through very much under that time. 
Twenty days might be, in certain circum- 
stances too little for Supply. It might be, 
in other circumstances too much for Sup- 
ply. Tenortwelve daysmight be sufficient 
for Supply some Sessions; but the result 


of applying 20 days automatically would 
be that 20 days would always be occupied 
say all) 


in Supply. The Government had the 
means, without the gag or the guillotine, 
of discouraging or preventing their sup- 
porters from occupying time in discussing 
Supply. Of course there were some 
Members who could not be suppressed or 
compressed. [Zaughter.| Some Members 
they could not gag. They could not gag 
[ Laughter. ] For his part 
he had never opened his mouth in Supply. 

He was afraid he would be encouraged 
to do so under the new Rule, as he would 
not be prolonging discussion, but only 
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occupying time that would be otherwise 
occupied by someone else. [ Laughter. | 
Well, there were 20 days fixed for Sup- 
ply. They were told that Supply would 
come to an end by August 5th, and that 
Parliament would probably be prorogued 
in another week or ten days. 
not wish to be selfish in the matter, but 
by August 5th he was seldom in the 
House; the business being practically 
over, he had no difficulty in getting a 


pair; and he did not see how he was to} 


be benefited by the Sessions being brought 
to an end about the time he always made 
his arrangements to go, whilst he was 


being deprived of that priceless boon to | 


which he should be out of order in refer- 
ring. Private Members had to live in 
the House under conditions which were 
well nigh intolerable. He had no sym- 
pathy with Ministers, and did not care 
at all about them. They were bold, bad 
men, and, if they were not, they would 
not be Ministers. [Great laughter. | 
And they became Ministers only by 
elbowing others—nice, quiet, private 
Members—on one side. Ministers had 
large salaries, paid quarterly, and he was 
told there was great consolation in a 
salary so certain to be paid. But they 
had something he should value more than 
salary. They had _ private 
which they could retire when they were 
bored by the ceaseless chatter of this 
House, where they could sit in silence, 
blissful silence, in solitude, delightful 
solitude, and from which they could be 
summoned to their places in this House 
should any ill-advised Member move the 
reduction of their salary by £100 in order 
to increase the Estimates by £100,000. 
[Laughter.| But they had something 
more precious than salaries and private 
rooms; they had occupation, something 
to do, interesting departmental work, 
which any man might be proud to do, 
and that saved their minds from feeding 
upon themselves [/aughter|—a scanty 
herbage, he dare say [renewed laughter], 
and none the less disagreeable and bitter 
inthe mouth. Nor did he care at all for 
his Friends on the Front Opposition 
Bench; they, too, had occupation; they 
had great oratorical reputations to 
maintain; they had repartees to reduce 
into writing [/aughter|; they had the 
right—of which they freely availed 
themselves, and he was glad _ they 
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He did | 


rooms to} 
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did—of intervention in Debate just 
at the time those repartees were most 
naturally effectiveinargument. | Renewed 
laughter.| The private Member had 
none of these things; he had no salary, 
he had no room, he had no_ business 
to occupy his mind, and he had no 
reputation to maintain; and if he had 
repartees to make, they must be made on 
the spur of the moment—something quite 
out of character with the nature of the 
repartee. [Great laughter.| He was not 
| Dow speaking of the labour in Com- 


|mittee-rooms Upstairs, recorded in so 
| 


| 





many Blue-books, which occupied the 
private Member, and gave him informa- 
tion of which he stood sorely in need; 
but on the floor of that House, unless 
the private Member was a bore of 
the first magnitude, what could he 
find to occupy his mind? There was 
in the building a magnificent library, 
full of books of historical interest and 
philosophical value; but he had been a 
Member for six years and had not read 
a single book in the library. [ Laughter. | 
The reason was he had no mind to bring 
_to bear upon a book in the asphyxiating 
| atmosphere of the House, and the distress 
| which came of being condemned to spend 
|so much time in doing nothing. At one 
time the private Member had an oppor- 
tunity of making some reputation by 
legislative effort, but now he had hardly 
jany chance. His occupation was well 
nigh gone, and there was nothing for him 
to do but to stroll listlessly about the 
Lobbies, and to come in and out when a 
Division was threatened. Of course, he 
could spend time in the Smoking-room 
or other places. In these circumstances 





private Members ought to guard 
jealously the conditions of Parlia- 


mentary life. It might be, as an hon. 
Member said, that the House had fallen 
in public repute; but he could not agree 
with the suggested remedy that they 
should talk twice as much as they did. 
If they had fallen it was because, in the 
opinion of the country, they talked too 
much; and it was not by talking more 
their reputation would be regained. At 
the same time he could not see that the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
would confer upon private Members a 
boon comparable with that which it 
would take away, and therefore he must, 
with reluctance, vote against it. [Cheers. | 
3D 2 
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*Mr. 
(Cumberland, Egremont) said, that his 
natural diffidence in addressing the 
House for the first time was increased 
by the difficulty of following such a 
speech as that to which they had just 
listened. It had been said that the 
new Members formed a _ considerable 
portion of the House, and that they 
could not be experienced judges of its 
Rules of Procedure, and he would not 
deny these assertions; but, at all events, 
they did not apply to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who deliberately pro- 
posed these changes. The principal 
pledges many of them had given to the 
electors were to the effect that they 
would do their utmost to ensure that 
the business of the House was con- 
ducted in a_ businesslike manner 
{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’], and that individual 
hobby-horses should be ridden with a 
tighter curb than heretofore. Although 
their experience of procedure might be 
yet in its infancy, yet they had seen a 
short Session devoted to Supply, in a 
quiet fashion, and they had also seen 
one Friday of this Session devoted to 
what appeared to new Members to be 
that mysterious proceeding known as a 
Motion to go into Supply rendered more 
mysterious by the fact that that was the 
only thing the House did not do. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?| These two valuable 
object lessons had not been lost upon 
new Members. <As to the suggestion that 
the new Rules might faciiitate the 
perpetration of a job, his experience was 
that, if any attempt was made to increase 
the pay of a charwoman who might be 
suspected of sympathising politically 
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posed Rules were expected to remedy it, 
and he had not heard any clear exposi- 
tion of either point. They had heard a 
great deal about the present system and 
its shortcomings. What the present sys- 
tem was might be gathered either from the 
Standing Orders of the House, or by 
actual observation of their proceedings. 
The present system as gathered from the 
| Orders and Resolutions of the House 
| was one thing, while that witnessed in 
| practice was altogether ‘different. Had 
| hon. Members asked themselves why the 
|financial year ended on March 31 and 
/not on December 31% The point was 
| material in considering the arrangements 
|made in connection with Supply and 
the details of what was called the pre- 
\sent system. By a Standing Order of 
'the House it was imperative that the 
Committee of Supply be opened im- 
| mediately after the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne was dis- 
posed of, and bya Resolution of the 
| House of very long standing it was in- 
}cumbent upon the Government to pre- 
| sent the Estimates for naval and military 
|expenditure within ten days of the 
|opening of Supply. But the standing 
|Orders and Rules went a great deal 
further than that. According to the 
| Standing Orders it was not only im- 
perative to open Supply at the earliest 
possible moment, but it was also im- 
| perative that Supply should be put down 
|upon three days in every week. It was 
also optional to the Government to take 
| Supply on any and every day the House 
‘might meet for business. Another 
| Standing Order provided that on Mon- 





with the Government, there were hon. | days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
Members on both sides who would detect | days the Orders of the Day should have 
and expose it, and who would hold up to| precedence of Notices of Motion, and 
contempt and obloquy any Minister who | that except on Wednesdays the Govern- 
attempted to burke discussion of the| ment business should have precedence, 
Estimates on this question. Many of|and the Government could put down 
them were sent there to support, not any ‘their business in any order they liked. 
private Member, but the First Lord of| Friday, like the other days, was a 
the Treasury, and in such a matter they| Government day with one important 
might well leave themselves in his hands, | qualification—viz., that on the question 
both as regarded the honour and inde-| that the Speaker do leave the chair, hon. 
pendence of the House and the wishes| Members could raise subjects in which 
and interests of their constituents. |they were interested. So determined 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- | had the House shown itself to give every 
gal, E.) said, he had listened to the) facility to the Government to take Sup- 
whole Debate in the expectation of| ply that a Standing Order had been 
hearing from some responsible person | passed to bribe, as it were, the Govern- 
what the mischief was it was proposed to! ment to go into Supply on days on which 
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they were not bound to. Thursday, |of discussion in Supply. The same 
which was not one of the days on which | thing occurred in respect to the Navy 
the Government were bound to put down | Estimates. The system had the further 
Supply, was offered to the Government | disadvantage that these large Votes, 
on the understanding that if they only | taken upon the assurance of the Minister 
put Supply as the first Order they should | that it was absolutely necessary to pass 
be allowed to go into Supply without | them, put the Government in funds. 
any delay and ‘to take it during the} Six millions under Vote I. in the Army 
whole of the sitting. What could be| Estimates and six millions under the 
more clear and emphatic than the mani- | first one or two Votes in the Navy Esti- 
festation in the Standing Orders of the! mates enabled the Government to go on 
mind and intention of Parliament with | |for many months together without com- 
regard to Supply? In _ practice the | ing to the House for any further Vote. 
pr esent system left much to be desired. (The result was that after these Votes 
They had not heard a word about any of | were taken the rest of the Army and 
the blots on the system from the First | Navy Estimates might be relegated, and 
Lord of the Treasury or other responsi- | sometimes had been, to the fag end of 
ble Gentlemen. He would indicate one. | the Session, when they got no discussion 
He remembered that some years ago the|at all. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] With re- 
Minister in charge of the Naval or Mili-| gard to the Civil Service Estimates there 
tary Estimates, as the case might be, was a still more serious blot, against 
made his statement with regard to his;which some of the most distinguished 
general policy with the Speaker in the | Members of the House had from time to 
chair. Upon that occasion a full and | time protested, but protested in vain. 
satisfactory Debate relating to the whole | March 31 was the end of the financial 
policy and administration of the De- year, and whatever unexpended balances 
partment was had, and afterwards, | existed remained in the hands of the 
when the House got into Committee of Department ; but it was necessary be- 
Supply, each particular Vote was dealt fore that date that provision should be 
with upon its merits. Later on, inde-| made to put the Government in posses- 
pendent altogether of the Rules, the sion of funds for the completion of the 
exposition of “the policy of the Minister | financial year. It was long ago urged 
was made in Committee, and after a/| that Supply should be taken in the be- 
while it was found that the time allotted | ginning of the Session for that reason. 
to the discussion of the first Vote for|In connection with the Civil Service 
men or for pay was not adequate to Estimates the necessities were met by a 
satisfying the requirements of hon. | Vote on account, and it was taken be- 
Members. Over and over again, before fore the end of March in order that the 
the discussion was over, the Minister inconvenience caused by unexpended 
had said it was absolutely necessary for | balances might be got rid of. The first 
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the public service that the money should | 
be voted that night, and suggested they | 
should agree that the gener al discussion | 
should be taken on some other Vote—| 
say, the clothing Vote. The House had | 
been constrained to allow a Vote of five 
or six millions sterling to go without | 
any discussion worthy of the name, W ith | 
the result that the general discussion on | 
the administration of the 
had to be taken on the clothing Vote. 
The thing was ridiculous. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] The Minister was wrong in 
suggesting such an arrangement, and 
the House was wrong in ever accepting 
it. The result had been to introduce 
into the discussion in connection with 
the Army Estimates nothing but confu- 
sion, and to discount very much the value 


Army had | 


| 


Vote on account was doubtless inevit- 
jable, and under our present financial 
'system it could not be reasonably ob- 
jected to. But of late there had been, 
not merely one Vote on account, but 
sometimes two and even three in a single 
| Session. The same effect had been ob- 
served in relation to the Civil Service 
Estimates, by reason of those repeated 
Votes on account, as had arisen from 
the advances of large sums for wages 
and pay in respect of the Army and 
Navy. The Government had been put 
in the possession of funds for so long a 
period, and for such successive periods, 
by means of those Votes on account, 
that they had been relieved of the neces- 
sity of coming to Parliament for money 
| until the time for an effective discussion 


| 
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of the Estimates had gone by. [‘‘ Hear, 
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hear !’’] Those were blots on the sys- 
tem of bringing forward the Estimates 


and on the procedure of the House which 
called for treatment and remedy, but 
they were blots which never would have 
arisen if Governments had only exer- 
cised the powers already intrusted to 
them for the transaction of public busi- 
ness. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| If that were 
so, what was the use of making new 
Rules? Let the Government do their 
part in applying the powers they had ; 
and they would find little or no diffi- 
culty in doing so if they were judiciously 
applied. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the 
Government brought forward important 
Votes in the early part of the Session 
the House would not object, though per- 
haps some difficulty in doing so might be 
found among themselves in relation to 
the convenience and wishes of the various 
Departments. Anyhow, he believed the 
proposed new Rule would not in any 
way meet the mischief with which it was 
intended to deal. 
power against the possible laxity of the 
Government ; it contained no pledge 
which could bind them to better be- 
haviour in the future, but it arbitrarily 
limited the time of the House for dis- 
cussion—perhaps most important discus- 
sion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ The real 
point was not that the House needed to 
be coerced in this matter by a new Rule, 
but that the Government required to be 
reminded of its duty to bring forward 
Supply sufficiently early and so often in 
the Session as to enable adequate discus- 
sion taking place upon it.  [*‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam) said, he did not wish 
to say one word to detract from the 
authority and weight which attached to 
the utterances of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House in 
matters of procedure, but he was bound 
to say that he thought the hon. Member 
had supplied two cogent arguments in 
favour of the Resolution. He had re- 
minded them of the fact of certain im- 
portant money Votes having to be passed 
before the end of the financial year on 
the 3lst of March—that was under a 
time limit, and he was not aware that 
liberty of speech or the privileges of 
Parliament had suffered from that cause. 


The hon. Member had also reminded 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 


It gave the House no | 
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them of the peculiar laxity—as he called 
it, but which others might term elas- 
ticity—which enabled Members to dis- 
cuss one thing while they were voting 
money for another. He hoped that that 
elasticity would long continue, and he 
did not think the proposed Resolution in 
any way threatened to curtail their 
liberty and privileges. He had long 
foreseen that, in regard to Votes in Sup- 
ply, some such reform as that now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House 
would inevitably become necessary. In 
its terms, no doubt, it appeared to 
involve a revolution, but he doubted 
whether it would turn out in effect 
to be such a revolution as it seemed to 
be, because the proposed change had 
been rendered necessary by changed con- 
ditions and altered circumstances. The 
substantial effect of the proposed change 
was that it shifted a great Measure of 
public responsibility on hon. Members 
from one side of the House to the other. 
While it took nothing from the responsi- 
bility of Ministers, it devolved a serious 
burden of responsibility on Members of 
the Opposition, reminded them that they 
had duties to the country, and that if 
they properly used the opportunities 
given them, they should exercise dili- 
gence and discretion in discharging their 
work in matters of Supply and not leave 
the task to others. The arguments of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
would be admirable if they were applied 
to those who lived in the days of the 
Stuarts. But since those days the pre- 
sumption in regard to Supply had alto- 
gether changed. In those days the 
Crown was not considered entitled to 
receive any Supply whatever until cause 
was shown. In the present day, how- 
ever, Supply was the business of the 
whole nation, and he believed the peo- 
ple were strongly of opinion that every 
year the work of Supply should be 
rapidly discharged. The presumption 
now, therefore, was not that cause 
should be shown for Supply, but rather 
that Supply, formulated and estimated 
for by responsible Departments presided 
over by Ministers, should be considered 
fit and proper to meet the requirements 
of the country until it was shown by 
the criticism of the House that Minis- 
ters were undeserving of public support. 
There was a great difference between the 
introduction of a Bill and of Votes in 
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Supply. A Bill was never more—speak- 
ing of course of controversial Bills— 
than an expression of the views of a 
Party in the country, and it was but a 
short time since that a Bill was put for- 
ward and forced upon the attention of 
the House which turned out to be only 
the expression of the views of a particu- 
lar Party, and, as events showed, that 
Party was in a minority in the country. 
At best the Controversial Bill to which 
they objected to have the gag applied 
represented Party views, whereas the 
whole nation required that Supply should 
be passed and passed expeditiously. He 
had had some experience in the exercise 
of private Members’ rights, and whatever 
might be said of those rights, it was im- 
portant to note the appearance of the 
House when those discussions took place 
—the small irresponsible character of the 
assembly, owing, perhaps, to the par- 
ticular time in the week, or still more to 
the particular time of the year. What 
impressed him greatly in relation to this 
matter was the extraordinary indiffer- 
ence shown by the public outside the 
House as to the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and as to their criticism on matters 
in Supply. When Members complained 
to constituents of their long and weary 
work in August, they were very apt to 
be asked why they did not manage their 
business better. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
hon. Members were given a maximum 
number of days, say 20—though he 
thought, if Votes on account were to be 
included, 25 days ought to be allowed 
—and complained to their constituents 
that this prevented them from bringing 
forward grievances, the public would 
receive the complaint with the ridicule 
which it would certainly deserve. He 
did not believe that any Opposition, or 
any substantial part of an Opposition, 
could fail to obtain an opportunity, if 
they desired it, for any discussion in 
which they took a serious interest. An 
arrangement for grouping Votes, for 
placing them in compartments, would 
make the Resolution more effective, and, 
even if this were not included in the 
Resolution, he believed that the com- 
mon sense of the House would manage 
in the future what had been so often 
managed in the past. The reason why 


he had this confidence was because this 
Resolution would have, as one of its 
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most operative consequences, that here- 
after the loss and waste of time would 
be that, not of the Government and 
the nation, but of the Opposition. The 
responsible Leaders of the Opposition 
would have put upon them the duty and 
the necessity of seeing that their time 
was not wasted by the less responsible 
views of the grousd and organisations that 
gave them their power. He admitted 
there was much to be said, for the fear 
this Resolution would make assured 
a repetition of what might be called 
the atrocities of 1893, when what had 
been described as ‘‘ Crazy Bills,’’? which 
the country did not want, were forced 
upon an unwilling House by totally un- 
justifiable means. That was not likely 
to recur again, because it was justly 
visited by public indignation. It was 
important to remember that the pay- 
ment of Members was not one of those 
Measures, and he believed that right 
hon. Gentleman opposite made it im- 
possible it should ever be one of those 
Measures, because, if he remembered 
aright, either Mr. Gladstone or the 
present Leader of the Opposition stated 
that they were advised that it would be 
necessary to achieve payment of Mem- 
bers by a Bill. Therefore the fear that 
such a Measure as payment of Members 
might be put down in the Votes and 
thereby made operative was a fear which 


hon. Gentlemen might dismiss, he 
thought, for a considerable time. As a 


further safeguard against such excesses 
and atrocities they had the Amendment 
which stood in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Newton Division of 
Lancashire. He was bound to say that 
that Amendment had some attraction 
for him, though he thought it was a 
dangerous thing to make too close a 
reservation in favour of a particular list 
of Bills. But he could not believe that 
if the House addressed itself to the task, 
it could not find some means of prevent 
ing the abuse of the time of the House 
by a Government keeping them sitting, 
after they had got their Supply, for the 
purpose of passing their Bills. This 
Resolution, he believed, really would 
effect very little more in actual fact 
than that which had been their practice 
in substance of late years. The differ- 
ence would be that the discussions in 
Supply, while not necessarily shorter, 
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would be better and wiser because they |that Debate, and he then prophesied to 
would be more responsibly managed, and | the predecessor of the present Leader of 
conducted by more responsible persons. |the House that if he carried his pro- 
He supported the Resolution because he | cedure he must sacrifice one of three 
believed its equitable action would be | things—either his great Bills, or De- 
really to give the House more time and | partmental Bills, or Supply. The result 
not less. It was true that it took away |was that both Departmental Bills and 
what were called private Members’ even- | Supply were put off to the end of the 
ings on Fridays, but at the same time it|Session. The Departmental Bills often 
gave them another kind of private Mem- | got lost, and they rushed through Sup- 
bers’ evening and probably a better one | ply in the early hours of the morning in 
—-a private Members’ evening out of|the ‘ Dog Days.’’ Now they were 
which the Government itself and the/| going to have a change in that matter, 
service of the country would derive ad-|They were going to have a fair time at 


vantage. 


For these reasons he thought | the early part of the Session, and if they 


it right to give a cordial support to the | had that time he thought all +he talk in 


Resolution now before the House. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
point they ought to be discussing that 
day was whether the new power given in 
what he might call the first paragraph was 
a special solution—whether these new 
powers were sufficient, or whether they 
ought to give the Government the 
further powers asked for. He had 
watched during the last 10 or 12 years, 
probably as closely as any other Mem- 
ber of the House, what had taken place 
in Supply. He had seen both sides of 
the House, when in Opposition, dis- 
cussing Supply, and sometimes, as he 
thought, time was being used for the 
purpose, not of discussing Supply, but 
of bringing pressure to bear upon Minis- 
ters for other purposes. He had seen 
both sides, or sections of both sides, 
using Supply for other than legitimate 
purposes. Why was that done? Sim- 
ply because they thought that by oppo- 
sing Supply they would prevent some 
legislation that they were opposed to 
from being passed. As far as that rea- 
son for delaying Supply was concerned, 
it was now taken away. If they used 
Fridays for Supply, and if the latter 
part of the Motion was not used and the 
Government did not take Fridays for 
legislation, then it would take away that 
very strong inducement for Gentlemen 
in Opposition speaking on Supply in 
order to prevent legislation. The pro- 
bability was that the form would change. 
and that, as talking in Supply would 
not prevent legislation, then Gentlemen 
who desired to prevent legislation would 
require to move Amendments to the 
Bill. In 1888 the Conservative Party 
made as great a change in procedure as 
they were doing now. He took part in 


Mr. C. B. Stuart- Wortley. 





Supply could fairly be done in about 25 
days, if they included the Votes on Ac- 
count. He would like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House some reason for proceeding with 
the next point. They had got in the 
Resolution the power to remove obstruc- 
tion upon the Estimates, and if they 
used the power for legislation then un- 
doubtedly it would be used in the future 
as in the past. He would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he was 
going to make as great a change as his 
predecessor did in 1888? They were 
now asked to carry out the principle of 
the guillotine, and he should like to look 
at the precedents for it. This principle 
had only twice come before the House 
of Commons. The first occasion was he 
thought in 1888, when a Bill in refer- 
ence to Ireland was before the House, 
and when it was being smothered with 
Amendments. <A time limit was then 
brought in by Mr. Smith, and carried, 
and when the time came for it to be put 
into operation there were about 200 
Amendments still undisposed of. There 
was a very strong feeling on that side of 
the House in regard to the matter. 
They had the choice of two courses— 
either to walk out of the House, or to 
keep the House walking through the 
division lobbies for about 48 hours. 
The first course was adopted, and when 
the motion was put Mr. Gladstone and 
every Member of the Party walked out 
of the door and refused to take any 
further part in the proceedings. Subse- 
quently Mr. Gladstone and his Govern- 
ment brought in an exactly similar time 
Resolution, though he voted against it 
as he had voted against Mr. Smith’s 
Resolution. The second occasion on 
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which this principle was adopted was | right hon. Gentleman’s argument which 
also in reference to a Bill affecting Ire- | scarcely seemed to him to be worthy of 
land, and what had they ? They hadafree| him. The right bon. Gentleman depre- 
fight ; the only occasion on which they | | cated the action taken by the House 
had ever had a free fight in this House | under the pressure of irritation or 
that he could remember. Those were the annoyance, but all the same he made a 
only two occasions on which the princi- | |very ‘definite appeal to the Party he led 
ple of the guillotine had been adopted. on account of the irritation and annoy- 
Those were the two occasions on which | ance which they suffered during what 
this principle had been adopted, and they | was for so many of them their first short 
were asked from the success which had | Session of Parliament. He did not wish 
attended those two occasions to make | to give any opinion of what was done 
this a Sessional Order. He appealed to} during the short Session. as he himself 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of | was not present during that period. But 
the House to give them some reason for he had a longer experience of the House 
this course. He would suggest to the | than that fortnight, and he thought it 
right hon. Gentleman a method of doing | was much safer to base one’s action on 
the work properly, and one which he|that long experience than upon the 
raised as a special Amendment in 1888. ‘irritation which was naturally aroused 
He did not think that House should sit | in new Members, who came back think- 
at all in Committee, and especially in| ing they had an overwhelming majority, 
Committee of Supply. Committee of | in “that very short experience. They all 
Supply in the House had always been a/ knew the patience and long suffering of 
farce. What they ought to have for) the Leader of the House, and they could 
Supply was a Committee or a Grand | perfectly trust him not to unduly cut 
Committee upstairs, consisting of special-| short discussion. But it seemed to him 
ists to whom Ministers could go and give | to take a longer time of presence in 
explanations, and in that Committee all | the atmosphere of the House before 
questions of finance and retrenchment|a man could judge what was really ob- 
could be determined. The only time| struction and what was justifiable and 
that Supply should come before the|right opposition to the views of his 
House was when the Speaker was in the| Party and Leaders whom he had been 
Chair, and when matters of administra- | accustomed to maintain in the country 
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tion or of policy could be properly dis-|as being so wise and infallible. 
He could assure the present | 


cussed, 
Leader of the House that the new form 
of gag would not carry out the inten- 
tions he entertained. It was very much 
easier to lead the House than to drive it. 
This was one of the driving methods, and 
whenever any such had been tried they 
had always led to a loss of time and 
temper that would otherwise have been 
avoided. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Partick, 
Lanark) regretted to find himself unable 
to support the Government in their pro- 
posal to limit the time for Supply. The 


Government had received some most | 
valuable support from those Benches | 


above the Gangway, and some support 
which he hardly thought could have 
given great satisfaction to the Leader of 
the House. He was not referring to 
the support hon. Members on the other 
side had given, but rather to some 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
received from new Members on that 
side, because there was one point in the 





This 
proposal to limit the time of Supply he 
disliked for two reasons. In the first 
place, he thought the time proposed not 
nearly enough ; and in the second place, 
he felt a strong objection to any fixed 
limit at all. It seemed to him that the 
discussion of the Estimates was one of 
the two most important functions of a 
private Member. He did not, in the 
slightest, object to any change that was 
proposed to be made in the rules of the 
House with the view to facilitate or 
increase the opportunity for that dis- 
cussion; in fact, he only wished the 
occasion had been taken of the present 
proposals to make further suggestions of 
change in the amount of time which 


private Members had and_ which 
they could use for the purpose of 
discussion of the Estimates. In 


this Debate nothing had been said in 
defence of the present state of things, 
and extraordinarily little on behalf of 
private Members and the time they had 
had. In fact, the only Member who had 
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spoken for them was the hon. Gentleman that they should be discussed in Supply 
the Member for Islington, who certainly | instead of on Tuesdays. Let them clear 
had succeeded, he supposed more than | Tuesdaysby makingarule that no Amend- 
any other private Member, to avail of | ment which would be in order in Supply 
the present opportunities of private| should be set down on a Tuesday, and 
Members. His own view of the value | they would greatly reduce the number of 
of the nights given up to private Mem-| Amendments suitable to be discussed on 
bers was very much that of the hon.| Tuesdays. Let them take the Tuesdays 
Member for Fifeshire, namely, that they | after Easterand usethem for Supply, asalso 
were useless except to give opportu-| the Tuesdays before Easter. The time 
nities of holidays to other hon. Members. | the Government proposed at present did 
Hon. Members had an opportunity of | not appear enough. From now to August 
criticising legislation in the Bills, and of | there were 23 Fridays, and if they took 
criticising the general action of the) off four or five for Easter and Whitsun- 
Government, and the manner in which! tide, and at the same time if they 
the policy of the country was carried on|remembered there would be various 
during the discussion of the Estimates. | cases in which two or three days together 
He agreed thoroughly with the sugges-| were to be . 
tion that had come from so many}; *Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
quarters, that something should be done | are Amendments on the Paper raising 
to obviate the mere financial criticism | the question as to whether the number 
that took place on the Estimates upon | of days should be 20 or 25, and it will 
the floor of the House. That seemed to! be more convenient that the discussion 
him thoroughly useless, and in their en-| as to the number of days should be taken 
deavour to shorten time spent on some | on those Amendments. : 

matters and facilitate discussion on large Mr. PARKER SMITH would merely 
questions, he wished the Government say he had two objections to the Govern- 
would take into consideration the very! ment proposals. He thought the time 
varying quarters from which it had been | indicated was not enough, and he further 
suggested that these purely financial objected to the establishment of a limit 
questions should be submitted upstairs of time, whether it be larger or smaller. 
to a Grand Committee on finance. Some|It did not seem to him ‘open to doubt 
criticisms had been made upon the Bills! that this proposal to fix the number 
of private Members, but abstract resolu- of days for Estimates would, on the first 
tions of private Members seemed to be | opportunity, lead to a direct proposal for 
almost equally dangerous. On all the| shortening the time and establishing the 
main questions they had opportunity of | guillotine in the case of Bills also. 
criticism in Supply. In some cases these | When it was proposed to apply the 
abstract resolutions had been the pre-| guillotine to the Home Rule Bill, one of 
cursors of action. There was much more |the strongest arguments used in favour 
temptation to the Government to accept | of that course was the conduct of the 
such abstract resolutions—and find their | Conservative Government in applying 
hands unduly hampered afterwards—|the Closure when the Crimes Bill was 
than to make a definite pledge on any| before the House. To his mind there 
question arising in Supply. Private} was a clear logical distinction between 
Members’ nights caused amusement, but | the two cases, but both in the House 
hon. Members had better take the oppor-| and outside—where they did not under- 
tunity of flying their kites elsewhere. | stand mere logical distinctions—no argu- 
Believing, as he did, that the main func-| ment was more useful to supporters of 
tion of a private Member ought to be| the Home Rule Bill than the precedent 
criticism, he was entirely in favour of) set in regard to the Crimes Act. So it 
any proposal to bring the Estimates in would be in future. The precedent 
a very leisurely and comfortable form | which the Unionist Party were now set- 


before the House, and to welcome any-| ting would be used against them and 











thing that would give a fair chance of| they would not be able to find logical 
discussion. If theyexamined the Motions distinctions strong enough to stand 
down in the Order Book for Tuesdays | against the fact that the Unionist Gov- 
they would find half of them were really | ernment was the first to propose a time 
Motions in Supply, and he easiness tar to Supply. But when a Govern- 


Mr. J. Parker Smith. 
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ment was formed with a large legislative 
programme strong enough to hold and 
carry the country, it would not be held 
back by any cobwebs of precedent but 
would insist on having its legislative pro- 
posals duly considered and passed through 
the House. He believed less and less in 
the power of stopping such proposals by 
any system of procedure. He felt more 
and more that it was within the range of 
possibility that a time limit applied to 
Bills as well as Supply would be part of 
their procedure in the future. After 
protesting so strongly as the Unionist 
Party did three years ago against a pro- 
posal closely akin to this, he was not 
prepared ina moment to accept these 
rules for which there was no immediate 
urgency. On the whole he welcomed 
the procedure of the Government, but in 
regard to the question of time he was 
unable to support them. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness who spoke against the 
time limit, was well known as a deter- 
mined and consistent opponent of the 
Closure, but the general opinion of the 
House and the country had been drift- 
ing away from the position taken up by 
his hon, Friend, and, just as in the course 
of time hon. Members had come to re- 
gard the Closure first as inevitable and 
then desirable, so the moment had now 
come when they were approaching the 
same kind of view with regard to a gene- 
ral time limit. Though a supporter of 
the time limit, they should not be led 
astray by any distinction as to applying 
atime limit to Supply and Bills, and 
delude themselves by thinking it would 
not be made permanent in regard to 
other Bills. The House was most re- 
luctant to make changes in its constitu- 
tion and orders, but a great part of the 
reluctance arose from a strong aversion 
to novelty. But this proposal would 
place the time limit in such a position 
on the Orders of the House that it would 
never be novel to any hon. Member, but 
would become part of the recognised 
rules of the House, and when there 
were proposals to extend the time limit, 
so far from any novelty in the proposal, 
it would appear to be familiar, logical, 
and natural. Therefore, he was not de- 
terred by that argument from voting for 
the proposals of the Government. But 
they should be clear as to the extent of 
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what they were doing. There had cer- 
tainly been produced in his mind first an 
opinion and then a certainty that a time 
limit had become necessary as a per- 
manent institution of the House. There 
had been a great consensus of opinion in 
favour of a time limit. It was intro- 
duced in 1887 in connection with the 
Crimes Act. After that a remarkable 
article appeared by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham in favour of 
the extension of the time limit. Then 
Parties changed sides in the House, and 
that might have interrupted continuity 
of thought and policy on the question of 
a time limit. The result, however, was 
that the Government which preceded the 
Government of 1887 again had recourse 
to the time limit more frequently, and 
now they had a still larger proposal. 
There was surely great reason for such 
a growing consensus of opinion as this. 
The reason had been given in this De- 
bate by Members of greater authority 
than himself, in language stronger than 
he should like to use, as regarded the 
scandal of the Debates on the Estimates. 
It was to avert that scandal that this 
proposal was made. Could they avert 
it by any other means? He did not 
think the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Caithness with regard to changing 
the order in which the Votes were taken 
would remove the temptation to spend 
undue time over particular Votes. It 
would provide more material, and, it 
seemed to him if there were a great deal 
of Debate not only on the merits of a 
question, but a desire to occupy time, it 
was better it should take place on harm- 
less subjects such as the Royal Palaces 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] than on larger and 
more important Votes. If hon. Mem- 
bers who wished the more important 
Votes taken first could prove that the 
temptation to spend a long time over the 
Debates would be removed by providing 
more important material first, he ad- 
mitted it would be a strong argument. 
But, personally, it was one which he did 
not share. Was there real danger of the 
rights of private Members being inter- 
fered with and curtailed under this Reso- 
lution which would be a discredit to the 
House of Commons? One argument 
which had been used against the time 
limit was that it would not be effective, 
that there were so many other ways in 
which discussion might break out. If 
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that were so there could not be such a 
great danger in the experiment it was 
now proposed to try. There were safety 
valves provided, and if it was the case 
that the time limit would prevent dis- 
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House. I felt justified then in telling 
the House that, in my judgment, the 
discussion upon a Measure of that vast 
magnitude should not be subjected to a 
time limit; and, if ever the time comes 


House (Supply). 


cussion of real grievances, surely there 
were other means by which those griev- 
ances could be heard. But they had to 
consider not merely the rights of private 
Members. There was a greater con- 
sideration—the credit of the House of} vehemently as it was two years ago 
Commons. [Cheers.| That was a ques-|against that method of procedure. In 
tion upon which he did not pronounce | doing so I shall not feel myself guilty of 
an opinion. A strong opinion was ex- | any inconsistency in saying that there is 
pressed by the hon. Member for Mid |a distinction between an attempt to pass 
Herts. If the House was losing ground|a Measure involving a great constitu- 
and credit in the country it was a serious | tional change by means of the guillotine, 
thing. It was even a serious thing that | and our present endeavour by this Reso- 
the idea that it was losing credit should | lution to make the discussions in Supply 
have got so far as to be expressed and to| not less but more effective. [ Hear, 
be received without demur on the floor |hear.”] I appeal to hon. Gentlemen on 
of the House. If anything was likely to | both sides of the House to assist us in 
diminish the credit of the House in the|our endeavour to pass these rules to- 
country it was the waste of time. Im-/| night, and at once to come to a decision 
potent unintentional waste of time was|upon this Amendment.  [‘ Hear, 
bad enough, but deliberate waste of time | hear.” ; 
was more certain to discredit the House | Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
in the opinion of the country than any-| N.W.) said, that he had no desire to set at 
thing else. If they could not show they | defiance the appeal that had just been 
were masters of their own time and | addressed to the House by the right hon. 
the conduct of their Debates they Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
would never inspire the country|sury, but he felt bound to make a few 
with confidence that they were com-| observations on the subject that was 
petent guardians of its  interests.|under discussion. If the right hon. 
It was because he believed that a time|Gentleman, in introducing these Rules, 
limit would conduce to the more effective | had stated that he intended the time limit 
discussion of matters in that House | to apply, not only to Supply, but to all 
and because he believed that it would) Bills and Resolutions that might come 
involve no danger to the rights of pri-| before the House, he would certainly 
vate Members, that he hoped the pro-|have received a very much smaller 
posal would receive the support of the | amount of support for his proposals on 
House. [‘ Hear, hear.” | both sides of the House than he had 

Tue FRIST LORD or tue TREA-|done. The rule meant the absolute 
SURY (Mr. Batrour, Manchester, E.):| negation of the right of private Mem- 
I do not propose to repeat to the House | bers to discuss the Estimates. The rule 
for the third time the arguments I have | was the first instance in the history of 
already addressed to hon. Members on| the House of Commons of a proposal to 
this subject. Our object in bringing 


apply a time limit to the discussion of 
forward this Resolution has been to in-| Supply. If the time limit were to be 
sure that the discussions in Supply shall | applied to Bills what would be the con- 
be conducted with dignity and concise-| sequence when after a time limit had 
ness. In reply to the charges of incon-| been fixed, an Amendment had been 
sistency that have been brought against} moved which involved a much wider 
myself and those who have assisted me|issue than the original Measure did? 


in proposing these alterations, I can only | With the exception of official Members 


| when another Administration shall bring 
in another Measure involving a great 
constitutional change and shall endea- 
vour to pass it into law by the same 
method, my voice will be raised as 











say that I can see no inconsistency | of the House, and ex-official Members, 
between the course I am now adopting | and new Members, not a solitary Mem- 
and that which I adopted two years agv| ber had risen to defend the proposals of 
when the Home Rule Bill was before the | the Government on this point. 


Sir Edward Gray. 


One 
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new hon. Member, whose name and/ 


whose constituency he had not the 


honour of knowing, had said that he} 
should support the proposals of the) 
yovernment, because he had every con- | 
fidence in the right hon. Gentleman the | 
The right | 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Gov- | 
ernment were fighting to defend the. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


honour and the dignity of the House, 
but that was a matter not for either of 
the Front Benches, but for the House 
itself to decide upon. The first of these 
aggressions upon the rights of private 
Members was made in 1887, upon the 
recommendation of a Committee, and he 
ventured to submit, with all respect to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
proper course of proceeding upon the 


present occasion would have been to 


have submitted these Resolutions to a 
Committee chosen from both sides of the 
House. In his opinion, this unconsti- 
tutional, fundamental, far-reaching, and 
revolutionary change had emanated from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, who had written an 
article in which he had advocated such a 
change being carried out. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For}! 


THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman could not have read the 
article to which he referred, because it 
dealt with a totally different subject. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, that 
in the article in question the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that all Debates in 
that House should be limited. He re- 
gretted that hon. Members who opposed 
these innovations had not had the assist- 


ance of the Front Opposition Bench in | 


resisting the proposed changes. The 
Front Opposition Bench were quite 
satisfied if those hon. Members who sat 
behind them confined their functions to 
cheering their speeches and to following 
them into the Lobby. In fact, they 
appeared to be desirous of reducing their 
supporters to a condition of intellectual 
impotence. He denied that private 
Members had been guilty of anything 
like waste of the time of the House. If 
they did occasionally speak too long, 
they were merely following the example 
of the right hon. Gentlemen on both 
Front Benches. In order to make up 
his average of time, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took the year 1892. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I have already told 
one hon. Member that the question of 
the number of days allowed as a time 
limit would be much better discussed on 
another Amendment. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, he 
would only say in conclusion that all 
those who had had experience in the 
| House were anxious to see the business 
of the House properly done; but they 
contended that the machinery available 
was sufficient for the purpose, though 
he, for one, would not object to see some 
power given to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to check discussion proprio 
motu. Although he recognised the con- 
cession made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in consenting to make this 
|only a Sessional Order, he looked upon 
it as only the beginning of a very serious 
suppression of the rights of private 
Members. Private Members always 
held that the House of Commons was 
not a mere legislative machine, but, pri- 
marily and mainly, a place where griev- 
ances might be discussed and remedies 
found for them. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von District) much regretted that he 
could not respond to the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. No Welsh Mem- 
ber had hitherto taken part in the 
Debate, and, inasmuch as this Resolu- 
tion would press very hardly on that 
nationality, he thought a protest ought 
to be entered on their behalf. A power- 
ful minority could always protect. itself 
in the House, whatever Rules were 
adopted by the House, but that was not 
the case with small sections of Members. 
This Resolution was designed to restrict 
the liberty of Debate, and he regarded it 
as the most mischievous of the series. 
The right hon. Gentleman had two 
objects in view. The first was to secure 
\that important questions should receive 
a fair proportion of Debate in Supply ; 
‘and the second was that Supply 
should not be debated to such a length 
‘as to stave off legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not adopted the 
proper method to obtain those objects. 
| Debate in Supply had two objects. The 
\first was to criticise the national ex- 
\penditure ; and the second was to 
criticise administrative policy. This 
|was certainly not the time to restrain 
‘the free criticism of national expendi- 
ture, for it was never so high as at the 
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present moment, and had practically 
risen to the limit of the national re- 
sources. With regard to the criticism 
of policy, the object was to secure a fair 
proportion of Debate on important ques- 
tions. He had no doubt that Foreign 
Policy, Colonial Policy, and Irish <Ad- 
ministration were the important ques- 
tions contemplated ; but, as a matter of 
fact, there was no question more impor- 
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sought in the curtailment of the oppor- 
tunities of criticising the national expen- 
diture and discussing grievances. They 
ought to go to the ‘root of the matter, 
and to see that each locality should 
have the power to discuss its own 
grievances in its own manner. 





Question put, “That the words ‘Not 
more than’ stand part of the Question.” 


tant to localities than a purely local | 


question. He remembered very well, in 


1886, raising a question with regard to | 


The House divided :— Ayes, 258 ; 
Noes, 124.—(Division List, No. 19.) 


the closing of a quarry in his own con- | 


stituency. 
industry of the district ; 


the methods of the Department of Woods | 


and Forests, the quarry was closed, and 
the whole trade of the neighbourhood 
completely ruined. That might not be 
so important to the nation as a question 
of goldfields in Venezuela, but it was 
of as much importance to the district 
concerned as any question that came 
before the House of Commons. If this 


time limit were adopted, the result would | 


be that foreign politics and questions of 
that kind would take up the whole time 
of Supply, and purely local matters 
would be shut out altogether. 
grievance with regard to the consump- 
tion of time had not arisen in Committee 
of Supply. In the Sixties and Seventies 
something like 25 days in the Session 
were consumed in Supply, while last 
year only 19 days were consumed ; thus, 
so far from the evil becoming worse, 


they were better off than in the Sixties | 


and Seventies. Yet he found that the 
number of volumes of “Hansard ” in 1874 
was 5; in 1886, 9; and in 1892, 10; 
but the extra consumption of time had 
not arisen from discussion in Supply, 
but from the fact that legislation was 


That quarry was the sole | 
and, owing to | 


The | 


On the return of the Speaker after 
| the usual interval, 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) moved, in line 6, to leave out 
the word “ twenty,” and insert the word 
“twenty-five.” He said, that while a 
general support had been given to the 
|proposals of the Government from the 
| Ministerial side of the House, not one 
hon. Member had stated that he entirely 
agreed with the proposals. For instance, 
both the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
,and the right hon. Member for Oxford 
University expressed opinions in favour 
of an extension of the time limit, and 
such opinions ought to be seriously con- 
sidered by the Government. The neces- 
sity for some change was recognised by 
the House ; but, while sympathising with 
| the Government to some extent, he would 
| point out that the time limit was too 
narrow. In passing this Resolution the 
House was laying down for all time the 
maximum limit of the discussions of the 
Estimates. Anyone who knew Parlia- 
mentary history must be aware that the 
tendency was rather to lessen than to in- 
crease any limit of this kind which might 
be set up ; and a strong temptation was 


now considered of more importance. | offered to some future Government to 
Parliament legislated more now than it | still further curtail the time allowed for 
ever did. | Supply. Again, the limit would apply 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the | to normal and exceptional Sessions alike, 
hon. Member that that is hardly rele-|and did not provide for the occasion 
vant to the Amendment. The question when some great addition was made to 
raised by the Amendment is, whether a | the Estimates and provoked keen party 
time limit should be applied to Supply. | strife. There were constitutional autho- 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he only | rities who held that the payment of 
wished to show that the proper remedy | Members might be introduced by an 
for the existing state of things had not! addition to the Estimates. How many 
been applied, and that the time of the. days would be required to discuss Votes 
House had been occupied in matters | containing such a proposal? Or some 
that did not arise in Committee of | | party question in the Foreign Vote, 
Supply. The remedy was not to be | | involving a large expenditure, might 


Mr. D, Lloyd-George. 
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come up. Wasit reasonable to give only 
the same time for discussion as to the 
ordinary Foreign Office Vote? The 
Government proposal was an experiment, 
and the limit should be fixed too high 
rather than too low. To ascertain the 
period required for discussing the Esti- 
mates, it was not fair to take the average 
of any number of consecutive Sessions, 
because it was evident that, when the 
House was on the eve of an election, 
Members could not stop to discuss 
Supply, and when the House had just 
come back from an election causing a| 
change of Government it was useless to 
criticise Estimates prepared by a Govern- 
ment no longer existing. To get the 
true maximum an ordinary year in the 
middle of a Parliament ought to be) 
taken, and for an average deductions 
could be made from that maximum. Sup- 
posing that time was allotted as follows : 
—Army, three days ; Navy, three days ; 
Foreign Office, three days; Colonial 
Office, three days; Irish Votes, four 
days ; Scotch Estimates, two days ; and 
Education Vote, two days—the whole 
20 days would be exhausted ; and yet 
this was a very low estimate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 
SURY: On the Army and the Navy 
some days are occupied with Motions 
before the Speaker leaves the Chair, and | 
those are not counted. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that the discus- 
sion raised on the Estimates was quite 
different in character from that raised 
on these Motions. In that division of 
the 20 days not one single hour was 
allowed for the great mass of Votes 
connected with the Civil Service—not a 
minute for the discussion of the Board of 
Trade (which now represented so much 
of the labour policy of the Government) ; 
not a minute for the Home Office, for 
the Local Government Board, for the 
Board of Agriculture, for the Office of 
Works, or for all the subordinate De- 
partments. How, then, was the right 
hon, Gentleman going to contend that 
20 days were sufficient for Supply? 
Therefore, in his judgment, the case for 
the extension of the time-limit was un- 
answerable, if the Estimates were to be 
properly discussed. But that was not 
all. They would have to take from the 
20 days one day for Report. Report 
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under the new Rule would be very differ- 
ent from what the House had been ac- 
customed to in the past. Supposing that 
at 11 o’clock, when Supply was guillo- 
tined, the Foreign Office Vote was not 
completed in Supply. Many Members 
who had not the opportunity of discus- 
sing the Vote in Supply, would naturally 
be anxious to talk on it on Report, but, 
as the right hon. Gentleman knew, there 
were difficulties in dealing with the 
details of a Department on Report that 
were altogether absent in Committee of 
Supply. There were then only 19 days 
for Committee of Supply. But they 
might have to take off further days for 
Motions for the Adjournment of the 
House. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated the possibility of half-a- 
dozen Motions for the Adjournment of 
the House during the Session? He saw 
the Under Secretary of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in his place, and, if they 
were to follow the example that hon. 
Gentleman set in the last Parliament, 
they would move seven or eight Motions 
for the Adjournment of the House. If 
the Government of the day thought that 


House (Supply). 


|a matter awkward for them was about 


to be discussed in Supply, they might 
encourage some of their supporters to 
move the Adjournment of the House in 
order that the Vote in question might 
not be reached at all. That, of 
course, be an exceptional circumstance, 
but it must be kept in view when they 
were fixing for all time a time limit for 
the discussion of the Estimates. It must 
also be remembered that under this Rule 
there would be most undoubtedly more 
speaking from the Ministerial side of 
the House in Supply than there had 
been in the past. *ormerly the desire of 
all Ministries was to get through Supply 
as quickly as possible ; and, therefore, 
they discouraged their supporters from 
taking part in the discussion. But in the 
future the Government would probably 
desire that the time should be occupied 
by their own supporters rather than by 
the Members of the Opposition. There 
was a still more important consideration, 
and that was that in taking away from 
private Members the opportunity of 
moving Motions on Friday, they un- 
doubtedly induced more Members to talk 
on the Estimates. If 20 Fridays were 
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taken for Supply that would other- 
wise have been used by private Members 
for calling the attention of the House to 
matters which they thought important, 
it was certain that 20 more questions 
would, under the new Rule, be discussed 
on the Estimates than would be discussed 
under the old order of things. The whole 
case came to this. The House was asked 
to vote in 20 nights one hundred millions 
of money. ‘That practically was five 
millions a night. He asked that they 
should proceed a little slower—that they 
should pass four millions a night; and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
view the proposal favourably. He did 
not take the view which had been ex- 
pressed in the course of the Debate that 
there would not be so much work to be 
done on the Estimates in the future as 
there had been in the past. If they con- 


sidered the pledges given by Members on | 


both sides of the House to their con- 
stituents at the last General Election— 
pledges in regard to labour, and especially 
in regard to administration in all differ- 
ent Departments—it was only natural to 


suppose that there would be more dis- | 
cussion on the Estimates in the future | 


than there had been in the past. There- 
fore, he thought the case for the Amend- 
ment was very strong. He _ believed 
there was to be an alternative proposal 
from another quarter of the House to 
the effect that on the expiration of the 
20 days a Minister of the Crown should, 
if necessary, have the power of prolong- 
ing the time by a further three days. 
That undoubtedly would be a _ small 
advance from the present position of the 
Government, but it was not altogether 
satisfactory. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If such an Amend- 
ment is proposed the hon. Member will 
have the opportunity of discussing it. He 
is not in order in discussing it now. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he would only 
say in conclusion that, in his judgment, 
they ought to fix the maximum time 
limit as high as possible. 
in the course of a few years that the 
time fixed was too long, he had no doubt 
that the Ministry of the day would, with 
the consent of the House, be able to 
reduce it. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe),in seconding the Motion, said, 
he noticed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had put down an Amendment 


Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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on the Paper extending the hour when 
Supply was to be guillotined from 
10 to 11 o’clock, They were thank- 
ful for small mercies. So far so good, 
| But speaking with some experience of 
|what went on in Committee of Supply, 
jhe desired to say in the strongest 
possible manner that 20 days must be 
considered absolutely inadequate for the 
well-ordered discussion of the Esti- 
mates. He was for a well-ordered 
discussion of Supply. The experience 
of Committee of Supply last August 
seemed to have left a most painful 
impression upon the minds of new 
Members. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had also referred to it in strong 
language; but he thought the right 
‘hon. Gentleman could not fairly apply 
to Committee of Supply in general the 
epithets that might possibly be fully 
warranted by what took place last 
August. He was not present at the 
time, but he read the newspaper reports 
| of what then took place with some feel- 
ings of surprise and regret ; and, if such 
scenes were likely to recur, he would 
support any Government in any measure 
which tended to put an end to sucha 
state of things. But to his mind the 
new Rule did not recognise the import- 
ance in the Parliamentary system of 
Committee of Supply. He did not look 
upon it alone in its ancient constitutional 
aspect. He thought it was one of the 
most important functions of the House, 
not only in regard to the criticism of the 
policy of the Administration, but in 
regard to the humbler matter of economy. 
The First Lord of the Treasury dis- 
missed the matter of economy very airily 
in moving the new Rule. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that everybody knew 
that that matter counted for nothing; 
but that was not the opinion of a very 
‘important Committee which sat in 1888 
|on the question of the Estimates for that 
year. That Committee, of which Lord 
Hartington was chairman, presented a 
most valuable report to the House, and 
‘he regretted that more had not been 
heard of it in the course of the discus- 
sion. The Committee presided over by 
the Duke of Devonshire said in their 
Report :— 


House (Supply ). 


“ The actual reductions of Votes in Committee 
| of Supply have been apparently slight in pro- 
| portion to the amount of Parliamentary time. 
| Your Committee are, however, of opinion that 
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such reductions by no means represent the full 
economic effect of the examination to which 
Votes are subjected, and they have no doubt 
that discussion in Committee of Supply has had 
considerable effect in preventing an increase of 
expenditure.”’ 


When the Duke of Devonshire com- 
mitted himself to these words they pro- 
bably meant what some of them would 
express in stronger language. Turning 
to the question of policy in administra- 
tion he was sure that many Members of | 
the House had very little idea of the 
enormous area which discussions covered | 
in Supply. Take the Home Office Vote, 
for example. It included salaries which 
brought under review our whole factory | 
sy stem, mines, quarries, the police of the | 
Metropolis, reformatories, industrial 


schools and various commissions, involv- | 


ing the employment of a large number’ 
of persons and affecting various social 
interests and habits. On these a large 


amount of discussion could be legiti-' 


mately raised without incurring for 


a single moment a charge at Par-| 


liamentary obstruction. A similar| 
illustration was furnished by the Board | 
of Trade, which had to do with the rail- 
way systems, shipping, bankruptcy and 
many other important matters. These 
two Departments furnished an ample field 
for legitimate discussion that might well 
occupy a large portion of the time pro- 
posed to be given to Supply. A strong 
reason why the time should not be unduly 
limited was to be found in the fact that 
the State in its corporate capacity, was 
assuming very different relations towards 
individuals, and industrial enterprises 
and social habits. This tendency was 
every day throwing more and more power 
into the hands of the permanent officials 
of the great Departments; and that 
made it more and more imperative that 
the House in Committee of Supply should 
keep a firm hand on policy. For this 
reason alone he should view with alarm 
the arbitrary curtailment of discussion 
in the House. It was admitted on all 
hands that 20 days were not sufficient 
for Supply. He had himself put down 
an Amendment to enlarge the time, but 
he noticed Amendments from the other 
side going even further. This was nota 
large matter from the Government point 
of view, but it was a grave one from the 
points of view he had mentioned ; and 
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he earnestly entreated the right hon. 
Gentleman to increase the number of 
days. 

*CotoneL VICTOR MILWARD (War. 
wick, Stratford-on-Avon) said, he had 
not been convinced by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy. Some of the emergencies 
the hon. Member had mentioned would be 
met by a suspension of Standing Orders 
or by a Vote of Credit which would not 
come under these rules. Time was an 
inexorable tyrant, and the question was 
| how much time the Government had at 
|its disposal, and what was the best way 
of making use of it. From to-morrow to 
the 5th of August the Mondays, Thurs- 
|days and Fridays would give 60 days. 
|Four or five would be required for 
Supplementary Estimates, and say three 
for getting the Speaker out of the Chair. 
The 60 were thus reduced to 52, and if 
20 were taken for Supply, 32 would be 
left for legislation, which was none too 
much for the programme of the Govern- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There were 
to be dealt with the extension of the 
Navy, our food supply in time of war, 
| education, depression in agriculture, the 
Trish Land Bill, light railways, and em- 
ployers’ liability. In these circumstances 
the Government had dealt with the 
appropriation of time in a fair, sober 
and rational manner, which he hoped 
would commend itself to the House. 
What did the Government say ? 


House (Supply). 








| 





“ Weare the responsible Government of the day. 
We have had time to consider this question, and 
looking to the experience of former years, we 
say, on our responsibility as the Government, 
that 20 days are sufficient for Supply.” 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite had the 
strongest weapon placed in their hands. 
They could go to the country, as no 
doubt they would if the Government did 
not pass their Measures, and say : 


“We gave them all they asked, i.¢., 32 days 
for Legislation and 20 days for Supply, and yet 
they were not able to pass their Bills.” 


He ventured to think that the House 
would support the Government, particu- 
larly as this was to be made only a 
Sessional Order. 

GenERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith), hoped the Government would 
consent to give more than 20 days. He 


did not often trouble the House with 
3 E 
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speeches, but he felt it his duty to point 
out anything which might be for the 
benefit of the Party to which he be- 
longed. 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said, it had been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy that 20 days were 
a maximum and not a minimum. He 
thought it would be the fault of the 
House if they did not, under ordinary 
circumstances, meet thedemand. What 
was the maximum would practically 
become the minimum. The difficulty 
which was feared was not met by this 
Amendment, but a Motion would be 
made outside of the House that the 
20 days would, under certain circum- 
stances, be extended to 23 days. The 
Government, therefore, had gone a long 
way to meet the hon. Gentleman, and he 
should have thought that was a fair 
compromise. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Whose Amendment is 
it? 

Mr. HANBURY said, it is not on 
the Paper, but it would be moved at the 
end. He thought it was very important 
that they should adhere to the 5th of 
August, so that the Session might ter- 
minate at a reasonable period. He for 
one should be very sorry to see that 
eliminated from the Resolution. He 
should like to remind the hon. Member 
that in giving 20 days before the 5th of 
August they were giving a greater 
number of days to Supply than had been 
given for many years. They were bring- 
ing on Supply not only regularly but 
much earlier in the Session than 
formerly, and he thought these considera- 
tions ought to go a long way to satisfy 
hon. Members. Hon. Members talked 
of “well-ordered Debate.” That was 
what the Government was trying to bring 
about. A large amount of discussion had 
gone on which never would have taken 
place, and hon. Gentlemen had felt that 
Supply would be brought on at a reason- 
able time. [* Hear, hear.”| He did 
not believe, referring to the statement of 
the hon. Member ‘for Rushcliffe (Mr. 
Ellis) as to the number and the great 
variety of topics which had to be raised 
in Supply, that it would be possible in 
any one year adequately to discuss 
Supply. He did not believe it ever had 


been done, or that it ever would be 
General Goldsworthy. 
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done. It would require 40 days, and 
they knew it was impossible to get that. 
He believed that in order to get a well- 
ordered Debate they must have a 
scheme like this one. They were giving 
much better order, a more convenient 
time, and a longer period than were 
given in average years. The Member 
for Kirkcaldy talked of the average of 
ordinary years, but he thought he w vould 
find that the 20 or 23 days that the 
Government were offering was quite the 
average. Fears had been expressed that 
private Members would talk too long on 
small subjects and curtail the time by 
movingadjournments. By doing so, Mem- 
bers would be defeating their own objects. 
These adjournments would hamper the 
Government in no way whatever, and if 
these discussions were carried to inordi- 
nate length the private Members would 
become rather wary. Then it was said 
the Government would waste time by in- 
ducing Members to talk. It was not 
likely the Government would break 
down its own rules. Next it was said 
the Government would try to burke in- 
opportune discussions. He thought the 
Leader of the House had given the best 
possible security that nothing of the 
kind would happen, because he had un- 
dertaken to leave the arrangement of 
the Votes in Supply in the hands of the 
Opposition Whips. They wished impor- 
tant subjects brought forward and dis- 
cussed. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 
*Sm W. HARCOURT said, he had 
not intended to interfere in the discus- 
sion, but he was considerably surprised 
by the statement just made that the 
Opposition Whips should take charge of 
the Estimates. [Zaughter.| A more 
singular, a more unprecedented, a more 
unconstitutional proposal he had never 
heard in his life. [‘ Hear, hear.”] If 
there was anything for which the 
Executive Government was responsible, 
it was the conduct of the Estimates in 
the House of Commons, and that the 
Opposition Whips should take that 
responsibility off the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and undertake to satisfy the 
various Parties in the House as to the 
manner in which Estimates were brought 
forward was really an idea which aston- 
ished him, and against which, on behalf 
of the Opposition Whips, he must enter 
his protest. The Government had 
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brought forward this scheme, and the|that he was the arch-priest of the gag 
responsibility rested with the Govern-|during the last Parliament. Per- 
ment, and it was impossible they could 'sonally, he cared little whether 10, 
put the responsibility on any shoulders | 15, 20, or 25 days were allowed for 
except their own. [The First Lorp of | ‘Supply, now that the Government had 
the Treasury : “ Hear, hear.”| He had | ‘resolved upon restricting thedeliberations 
no doubt the Government would endea- | of the House. No one could deny that 
vour to act fairly in this matter and | when once a Resolution of this kind was 
collect the opinions of the House in| adopted they opened the door to im- 
reference to the conduct of business.,mense jobbery. Take the case of the 
There was another point of importance. hon. Member for Northampton. That 
The notion was that the Estimates were | hon. Gentleman had a house. It was a 
to be brought on very early ; but, in the | house upon which many Members wished 
case of Estimates like that for the | to lay their hands ; they meant to destroy 
Foreign Office, it was highly desirable|it by the Estimates—[a laugh|—in 
that the House should have an oppor- | order to open up a good view of West- 
tunity of discussing them towards the minster Abbey. Under the old Rules 
end of the Session, as well as at the| they would be able to bring the Vote on 
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beginning. [‘ Hear, hear !” | when the hon. Gentleman had gone for 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.)|his usual tour, and when he returned 


trusted the First Lord of the Treasury from his German resort full of health 
would not meet them in the haggling and full of water—[{laughter|—he would 
spirit displayed by the Secretary to the| find that his once happy home was a 





Treasury. The Amendment was to sub- 
stitute 25 for 20 days, and the Secretary 
to the Treasury said, 
days.” They asked, “Where is the 
Amendment giving 23 days?” and the 
right hon. Gentleman said, “It will be 
put down presently.” But ‘then he did 
not give them a clear 23 days, but 23 
days under certain circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not explain 
what those circumstances were. It was 
said that a maximum of 20 days was as 
good as a maximum of 25 days; but 
surely it made all the difference where 
they placed the maximum. He put it 
to the First Lord of the Treasury that it 
would be most desirable to have some 
elasticity in the arrangement, so as to 
avoid a repetition of the dreadful Closure 
scene of 1893. He could not imagine that 
anyone who witnessed that scene wished 
to see a repetition of it. The way to 
avoid such a thing was to allow a suffi- 
ciently long space of time. It did not 
follow that the time would be used; on 
the contrary, if the Government accepted 
the Amendment, very likely they would 
get through Supply in 22 or 23 days. 
All that was asked was that such a time 
should be allowed as would most likely 
prevent the possibility of a resort to 
desperate expedients. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham) thought the protest which the 
Leader of the Opposition had just made 
came very badly from him, considering 


“Oh, make it 23 | 


| greensward planted by the hands of the 
| First Commissioner of Works. [ Laughter. | 
But under these new restrictions the 
hon. Gentleman would be able to whip 
up his Party and to make arrangements 
by which the Estimate under which his 
house was to be attacked was kept to 
the last; he would return, and the 
nuisance of his house obstructing the 
view of Westminster Abbey would be 
perpetrated to all eternity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) did not think that in considering the 
procedure of business before this august 
assembly it was absolutely necessary to 
give hon. Gentlemen opposite an oppor- 
tunity of committing a sort of Transvaal 
raid on the humble roof that covered his 
head. [Zaughter.| Whether there were 
25 or 500 days given to Supply, he 
would certainly not interfere with the 
Whips by asking them to put down for 
a certain day a Vote which hon. Gentle- 
men wished to increase by a large 
amount in order to acquire his house. 

Mr. DISRAELI: No compensation 
will be given. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
therefore now give notice that he would 
oppose the proposal. [Laughter.] He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman so far, 
that it was a matter of comparatively no 
importance whether they had 20, 23, or 
25 days, because it was very unlikely 
that, when there were important ques- 
tions to be discussed on the Estimates, 
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those periods of time. He gathered 
that the First Lord of the Treasury was 
prepared to accept the bargain, and 
have 23 days. [‘ Under certain cir- 
cumstances.”| Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman, or someone on his behalf, 
would explain precisely what the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman in the 
matter was, and make it clear whether, 
if the Amendment were withdrawn, he 
would give them 23 days. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : There are one or two considera- 
tions which I think the House ought to 
bear in mind. The House of Commons 
is, no doubt, one of the greatest and 
most powerful Assemblies in the world, 
but, like other great bodies, it has its 
weakness—a weakness common _ to 
human nature. It desires to have its 
cake and to eat it too, but that is im- 
possible. [Zaughter.] Everybody wishes 
on his own behalf to pass a certain num- 
ber of interesting Bills. I do not say 
that they wish to pass the Bills of the 
Government or the Bills of any other 
people ; but not a day passes without an 
appeal coming to me, sometimes from one 
side of the House and sometimes from 
the other, to add a new Bill to the 
Government programme, and thus to 
increase the already somewhat expanded 
limits of the bill of fare we have offered 
to the House. [Zaughter.| One desire 
of the House is to pass a great deal of 
legislation ; another is to have an early 
holiday ; a third is to meet pretty late 
in the year [Opposition cries of “No” |, 
and a fourth desire is to have a complete, 
exhaustive, detailed, and thoroughly 
adequate discussion of every item of the 
142 Estimates which are presented for 
consideration. But, after all, mere 
arithmetic comes to our assistance. It 
is quite impossible that the House should 
have all those things, or, indeed, any 
two of them ina large measure. Debates 
in this House are somewhat like a man- 
of-war—it is a question of compromise, 
for what we choose to give in one direc- 
tion we must deprive ourselves of some- 
thing in another. I start with the pro- 
position that the House ought not to be 
asked to sit for more than a certain num- 
ber of months in the year; and I am 
certain that if you attempt to overwork 
the House the work it would turn out 
would be bad work. If you are to sit 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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for a limited number of months, the 
question is how are you to distribute the 
time. We all accept the fact that 
private Members must be allowed a 
certain number of days in which to 
present and discuss important abstract 
resolutions or matters in which their 
constituents are interested, while a 
certain number of other days are 
necessarily given to the work of Supply 
altogether outside the rule, such as 
Supplementary Estimates, getting the 
Speaker out of the chair, and the Budget. 
[“ Hear, hear.”] The result is that 
there remains not a very large resi- 
due of time, which must be divided 
between legislation and discussion in 
Supply. The full discussion of 
Supply is impossible. I believe that 
under the system Iam _ proposing the 
number of Votes discussed: would be 
fewer, not because the time given to 
discussion was inadequate, but because 
the time and the period of the Session 
chosen would be more convenient to hon. 
Members and the discussions we did 
have would be more thorough and com- 
plete. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I consider that 
every day devoted to the discussion of 
Supply after the 5th of August is a day 
at which the House would not be at its 
best. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In one of the 
most brilliant and amusing speeches, 
perhaps, ever heard in the House the 
hon. Member for West Fife has intimated 
that nothing would induce him to stay 
at work after that time [Cheers and 
laughter|; and the hon. Member for 
Northampton had stated that considera- 
tions of health might take him abroad. 
Deprived of the assistance of these and 
other eminent Members on the other 
side, and doubtless of many Members on 
both sides of the House, I fear our 
discussions would be very maimed dis- 
cussions. [Zaughter.| In addition to 
that, I would ask the House to consider 
what value, under present circum- 
stances, is to be attached to our discus- 
sions after 12 o'clock. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, who has also 
enlivened this Debate by his humour, 
has poured contempt on the poor and 
contemptible generation in which we 
live, who do not like discussing questions 
of State after 12 o’clock at night. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
Regis) dissented. 


House (Supply). 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Then it was some other Gentle- 
man who was enamoured of the small 
hours. 

Dr. CLARK : I was. [Laughter]. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn does not like discussing matters 
after 12 o’clock, but does like discussing 
them after August 5; the hon. Member 
opposite does like discussing them after 
12 o’clock, but not after August 5. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
eurrect the right hon. Gentleman? I 
like discussing always. [ Laughter.] 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My hon. Friend’s appetite for 
discussion is one that can never be 
satiated. Neither the month of the year 
nor the lateness of the hour has any 
deterring effect upon his pre-eminent 
Parliamentary industry. Ssooye sonar 
But, fortunately, most of us are forme 
of inferior clay, and I do think he will 
admit that, on the whole, the discussions 
after 12 at night cannot be accounted 
the most useful discussions which take 
place in this House. [Cheers.| If the 
House will permit me to subtract from 
the eight-hour day devoted to Supply 
those days which are after August 5 and 
the days formed of the hours after 
12 o'clock, they would find that the 
residue we propose is not very unreason- 
able. There were 28} days in 1890. 
Over seven of those days were after 
August 5, and over two and a half were 
after 12 o'clock. In 1891 there were 
234 days given to Supply, and two of 
those days were after 12 o’clock. Objec- 
tion has been taken to 1892 because 
there was an election. I could argue 
that point, but I will pass it by, as I do 
not wish to detain the House, and go to 
1893. There were 26% days, and of these 
15} were after August 5 and two were 
after 12 o’clock. In 1894 there were 
18% days altogether, and of those over 
five days were after August 5 and over 
one day after 12 o’clock. In 1895 there 
were 20 days devoted to Supply, of which 
12 were after August 5 and two after 
12 o’clock. I think, having read that 
out to the House, they will admit that, 
when you have taken into account that 
you have to deal with Supplementary 
Estimates and with the Budget, the pro- 
posal cf the Government is not intrinsi- 
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cally an unreasonable one.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But I fully admit that there 
is one argument against my proposal 
which has weight, and that is that it is 
an inelastic proposal. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
It is stated, and with truth, that some 
years there is not merely a disposition to 
discuss the Estimates at great length, 
but real reason for discussing them 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear ! ”], and that in other years 
there may be a somewhat smaller time 
devoted to them. I also have to admit 
that what we have put down as the 
maximum probably will always be 
reached. There are serious objections 
to raising the 20 days to 25. That 
would not mean that you would some- 
times take 20 days, sometimes 22, 
sometimes 23, and sometimes 25. 


House (Supply ). 


It 
would mean that you would always take 
25; and if anybody will go through the 
calculation which an hon. Friend behind 
me—who spoke to-night for the first 
time in an interesting and excellent 
speech—has made, they will see that if 
you subtract from Government time 
25 full days, which will fall between the 
Easter holidays and August 5, you are 
diminishing unduly the time which is 
given for legislative work. The only 
way in which I can see that the difliculty 
can be met—a difficulty not incident to 
my scheme only, but incident to any 
scheme which insists that the Estimates 
shall be discussed at the right and not 
at the wrong time of the year—is to say 
that at the end of the 20 days it shall be 
in the power of a Minister of the Crown 
to move that one or more days, up to a 
maximum of three days, making in all 
23 days, shall be given for the discussion 
of Supply, those additional three days to 
come either before or after August 5, as 
Parliamentary necessities may suggest. 
I suggest that to the House, not as 
wholly meeting the views of hon. 
Gentlemen, but as paying some attention 
to their views and as showing the real 
desire on the part of Government to meet 
their wishes. I would earnestly suggest 
that they should accept that proposal as 
a compromise, and as one which does 
something to give to our scheme that 
elasticity which, I admit, under present 
circumstances, it can hardly be said to 
possess now, Sate? 

Mr. DALZIEL said, they recognised 
the spirit of concession which the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown in this 
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matter, and, with the leave of the House, 
he would desire to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. He might be allowed to say that 
they reserved their right to offer some 
criticism on the Amendment which 
would embody the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY moved, in line 6 to 
leave out the word “ when,” and insert 
the words ‘“ before the 5th of August on 
which,” so as to make the Resolution 
read :— 


“ Not more than 20 days, being days before 
the 5th of August, on which the Speaker 
leaves the Chair.” 


He proposed subsequently, at the end of 
the Resolution, to strike out the lines 
which provided that, except in the case 
of a Dissolution or other emergency, the 
20 days should be allotted so that the 
business of Supply should be concluded 
before the 5th of August. It was pro- 
posed to omit those lines because they 
left the Government a loophole in the 
words ‘or other emergency.” One of 
the objects of the Resolution was to get 
Supply discussed early in the Session, 
and if they were to leave in the words 
“or other emergency ” it might be within 
the power of the Government, on some 
pretext or other, to postpone the time for 
discussion. His present Amendment 
would secure that the discussion should 
take place before the 5th of August. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) rose to Move the following 
Amendment :—“ Line 9, leave out ‘ shall 
be’ and insert ‘having been.’” The 
hon. Member explained that the object 
of this Amendment, taken with two 
other Amendments which stood lower 
down on the Paper, and which were con- 
sequential on this, was to give greater 
elasticity to the Rule, a condition which 
had already, in a great measure, been 
satisfied by the concession made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House. It was true that his Amend- 
ment would have given greater elasticity 
than would be given by the increase of 
the three days, but as the House ap- 
peared to think that that was a sufficient 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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concession he should not wish to press 
his Amendment on that point. But 
there was another point in his Amend- 
ment which he thought might be ac- 
cepted by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that was that the gag—he did not use 
the word in a disagreeable sense, for he 
entirely approved of it—should not 
be put on as a matter of course 
by the Chairman of Committees, but 
should only be introduced upon the 
Motion of the Minister. His reason for 
the suggestion was this. It might well 
be in the mind of the Minister that the 
discussion had not been adequate, and in 
these circumstances he ought not to be 
compelled to insist on the gag being in- 
troduced. On his failing to move it 
the discussion should be continued. The 
whole of the Amendments together would 
have the effect of putting the responsi- 
bility on the Government of deciding 
that the time had come for the Closure 
to be put at the end of 19 days, and in 
the second place would give them power 
to increase the time for discussion. The 
second and third Amendments provided 
for giving one day’s notice of the inten- 
tion of the Minister deciding to put on 
the Closure at the end of 19 days, and 
for giving one day’s notice of the inten- 
tion of the Government to continue the 
discussion. The third of his Amendments 
was also designed to enable the Govern- 
ment to exercise the Closure at any 
time subsequent to the 19 days they 
kad decided it should be put on. The 
Amendments were not hostile to the 
spirit of the proposal of the Government, 
but would provide greater elasticity and 
throw direct responsibility upon the 
Government in moving the Closure. 
There was a great deal to be said for 
placing this responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the Government. If there 
had not been adequate discussion 
the nation would have to be the 
authority to whom this House must look 
for a decision on the subject. The 
general public, upon reading the Debates, 
would decide whether the Opposition 
had or had not fairly taken advantage 
of the opportunities given them. If 
they came to the conclusion that the 
Opposition had not had a fair opportunity 
in the 19 days of safeguarding the in- 
terests of public expenditure, it should 
not then be in the power of the Ministry 
to say they were compelled by the Rules 


House (Supply ). 
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to put on the Closure. The responsibility | themselves had encouraged obstruction 
ought to be on the Minister, on his own | in order to prevent a fair and adequate 
authority, to put the Closure, and he, | discussion of their own Estimates. In 
therefore, begged to Move the Amend-| seconding this Amendment he was not 
ment. actuated by any hostility to the Resolu- 
Mr. WM. ALLEN (Newcastle-under-| tion of the Leader of the House, and he 
Lyme) seconded the Amendment. He) certainly had no objection to the Closure. 
quite admitted the concession the Gov-| He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
ernment had just made had gone a long} would see that the Amendment was 
way towards meeting the point raised,|simply one to give elasticity to the 
but he thought the Amendment to the | Resolution, and that it placed additional 
Resolution as proposed by his hon, Friend | power in the hands of the Ministry, to 
was almost better than that proposed by| whom it would give the option of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, for | affording opportunity for fuller and more 
under this Amendment, if the House| adequate discussion of their Estimates 
was of opinion that Supply had/| when they desired it. The Rule was a 
been adequately discussed at the/|new one, and they had no idea how it 
end of 20 days, it would be in the| would work. If it was found to work 
power of the Ministry to terminate | well the Ministry would have no need to 
the discussion at the end of those 20 days. | put in force the Amendment of his hon. 
But if, on the other hand, the Ministry| Friend. If, on the other hand, the 
and the House were of opinion thatSupply | Rule was found to work badly, if the 
had not been adequately discussed the | Estimates were inadequately discussed 
discussion could be continued for 21, 22,|}at the end of the time allotted, the 
23 or 24, or as many days as the Ministry | Amendment would be a powerful engine 
thought were needed to adequately | in their hands by which they would be 
finish the discussion of the Estimates.| able to extend the discussion and to 
He did not see why the Ministry need | make their proposal at any rate work 
take any objection to this scheme of his | fairly and justly between all parties in 
hon. Friend. A Ministry did not) the House. 
generally take objection to having) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
additional power in its own hands.| SURY said, he entirely recognised that 
Under these Amendments the Ministry | the Mover and Seconder of the Amend- 
would have the power to apply or not| ment had not put it before the House 
apply the gag at the end of 20 days as| in any spirit of hostility to the Resolution. 
they thought well or not. If there had| At the same time he did not advise the 
been obstructive discussion from the| House to accept it, for a reason he would 
Opposition during those 20 days the|shortly give. It had been his duty to 
Ministry would be justified in the eyes| propose a latitude of three days being 
of the House and of the country in| given to the Government of the day by 
applying the gag. But if, on the other| which the consideration of the Estimates 
hand, there had been no obstructive} might be extended. The hon. Member 
discussion and a number of very impor-| wished to augment that elasticity by 
tant Votes remained undiscussed, the| letting the consideration run on to any 
Ministry would have the responsibility | length they considered desirable. It 
if they applied the gag of having to| appeared to him that if there were any 
face the opinion of the House and of | disadvantages in preventing the unlimited 
the country. The argument had been| discussion of Estimates those disadvan- 
constantly urged during this Debate, | tages were not removed by the proposal. 
that the Government would put up men|If, on the other hand, there were 
on their own side to try and talk a long| advantages in finishing the Estimates 
time on the Estimates so as to prevent| they were not gained. There would be 
an important Vote coming on; but if|23 days, and hon. Members would 
the Government naturally had the power | apportion their time. If at the end of 
of extending the time, or some important | the 20 days it were thought that the 
Vote had not come on, they would not|Government might be squeezed into 
have the inducement to put up their; granting unlimited further time the 
own men to talk out the time, because it | great motion for conciseness of debate 


would be said in the country that they | would be thrown away. 
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*Mr. McKENNA asked whether at 
the conclusion of the 19th day it would 
be on the Motion of a Minister that the 
Chairman of Committees might apply 
the Closure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, on the motion of a 
Minister. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS moved an Amend- 
ment providing for the exclusion of the 
Vote on Account from the operation of 
the Motion of the Leader of the House, 
so that they might be in the same cate- 
gory as Supplementary Estimates and 
Votes of Credit, on the ground that 
the discussion on them was necessarily 
limited, and they ought not to be counted | 
in the same category as ordinary Supply. 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, that hon. Members should 
look alive and not allow their chances 
of discussing any particular Vote to slip 
away. |‘ Hear, hear !”] 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY in pursuance of the arrangement 
that had been entered into, moved to 
add to the rule the following words : 


“ Provided always that on motion made after 
notice by a Minister of the Crown, to be decided 
without Amendment or Debate, additional days, 
not exceeding three, may be allotted to the busi- 
ness of Supply either before or after the 5th of 
August. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES desired to 
move to omit the words “ not exceeding 
three.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY admitted that Votes on Account |SURY: May I ask, Sir, on a point of 
could not be considered as in the same| order whether that would not bring my 
category as ordinary Supply, for the | Amendment into the exact form of the 
reason given by the hon. Member,| Amendment of the hon. Member for 
and therefore discussions on such Votes | Monmouthshire which has already been 
were unsatisfactory and profitless. He | negatived ? 
proposed to deal with the matter by| *Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
altering the order of the items in the|the hon. Member for Monmouthshire 
Votes on Account, putting the really | Was withdrawn. I gathered from the 
important items first, and having a Vote | explanation the hon. Member gave, that 
on Account only once in the year. Now| the proposal he made would have had 
that discussions in Supply would be, very much the same effect as the Amend- 
frequent the House would not mind | ment now suggested by the hon. Member 
giving a Vote on Account for a longer | for King’s Lynn. 
period than had been the custom of late! Dr. CLARK thought it was surely 
years, say four months instead of two. | very pedantic on the part of the right 
Mr. KNOX pointed out that the! hon. Gentleman to refuse to accept the 
whole of the rule as far as it affected the | suggestion of the hon. Member for 
right of private Members to discuss the | King’s Lynn, and to put in a limitation. 
Estimates, might be rendered nugatory | Standing Orders were occasionally sus- 
by some hon. Member moving the| pended in the House, and if a Minister 
reduction of one of the later Votes, which | wished for more than 20 days, he could 
would shut out all discussion of the pre-| only suspend the Order. 
vious Votes. | Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- | suggested that seeing that no Minister 


SURY said, that the object of the rule} 
was to secure the discussion of the more 
important Votes. He did not think that 
there was much danger to be apprehended 
in the cases to which the hon. Member 
referred. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness) said, that on some occasions 
hon. Members who rose to discuss the 
earlier Votes had been ruled out of 
order because a later one had been 
debated. 





ever wished to prolong discussion on 
anything, this so called concession was 
of absolutely no value to the Opposition. 
Whatever Minister was in power he 
never wished to hear the Opposition. It 
would be a great mistake to allow it to 
go out that Ministers had on this point 
made any concession of any value what- 
ever to the Opposition. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said, they had before them a proposal 
which did bring in something like an 
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element of discretion, and he hoped the 
House would allow that discretion to the 
Minister. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: With the 
permission of the House I will withdraw 
my Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : No Amendment has 
been moved by the hon. Member. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved as a consequential Amend- 
ment to leave out the words “19th of 
such,” in order to insert the words “ last 
but one of such.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
then rose to move in line 12 after “ days ” 
to insert “ but not before the Ist of 
August in any year.” 





He explained | 


that the object of the Amendment, which | 
he assured the right hon. Gentleman he | 


did not move in any hostile spirit, was 
to prevent the automatic Closure from 
taking place earlier in the Session than 
the Ist of August. | He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to have said that 
Supply would be spread fairly equally 
over the whole of the Session, and it was 
his object to secure that. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press his Amendment. In any Session, 
as they knew, unforeseen circumstances 
might arise and make it extremely de- 
sirable that Supply should be rapidly 
disposed of before August, and that 
would be prevented by the proposal of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. SETON-KARR observed that 
under the clause as it now stood it would 
be possible for a Government to push 
through Supply as early as May, or even 
earlier. That, he understood, was not 
the intention of the right hon. Member, 
and he thought that means ought to be 
adopted to prevent any such action on 
the part of a Government. However, 
in the circumstances he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. LOUGH moved, in line 12, to 


leave out the words “ at 10 o’clock p.m.” 
He said that the object of this, and 
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subsequent Amendments which he had 
placed upon the Paper, was to avoid a 
dramatic Closure and to introduce some 
elasticity in the final proceedings in 
Supply. Under the Resolution as it 
stood at present there would come an hour 
when a great number of Resolutions 
would probably remain to be voted, and 
there might be a dramatic scene and 
angry feeling. For the honour of the 
House of Commons he wished never to 
witness a repetition of such scenes as 
had occurred in the past. [* Hear, 
!”| His plan was that the guillo- 
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tine should be in operation all day, so 
that the Minister in charge of Supply 
should be able at any time to dispose of 
a few of the Votes on the Paper. On 
the last day there might be some 30 
Votes to be disposed of, and of these 18 
or 19 might be of great interest. A few 
Members might wish to prevent the in- 
teresting Votes from being discussed, 
and by debating at length the preceding 
Votes they might attain their object. 
He held that means ought to be adopted 
to prevent this, and that an hour or two 
ought to be secured for the discussion of 
important Votes. If his proposals were 
assented to there would be no impera- 
tive necessity to close the proceedings at 
10 or 11 o'clock, and a whole Parlia- 
mentary sitting might be devoted to 
them. The rule, as he would amend it, 
would read :— 


‘*On the 19th of the allotted days the Chair- 
man shall put every Question necessary to dis- 
pose of the outstanding Votes in Committee of 
Supply when such Question is moved by the 
Minister in charge, and so that the whole busi- 
ness of Supply shall be concluded within the 
limits of one Parliamentary day.” 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside), in seconding the Amendment, 
said he had a great horror of the scenes 
which were witnessed in the last Parlia- 
ment. It would be discreditable to the 
House to hear the Opposition crying out 
“Gag!” at 10 o'clock to the Ministers 
in charge of any business which remained 
to be got through. The House ought 
to conduct its business in a businesslike 
way, and with the elasticity provided by 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment the chance 
of horrible scenes would be avoided. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY sympathised with the view that 
had been expressed [by{the two last 
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speakers, and, with them, he desired to 
do everything which would avoid the 
recurrence of such scenes; but he did 
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same procedure as was followed in the 
case of the annual Votes on Account 
should be adopted in this case, not 


os gpg yal Page drag | merely because otherwise there might he 
Closure, as it would be applied after 20|®” enormous number of divisions, but 
days, during which time all the great | because he did not think the Govern- 
topics would, he hoped, have been dis-| ment ought to be pressed to bring to a 
cussed, would lead to the opposition | completion the Votes which had been 
which hon. Gentlemen anticipated. He) brought forward. The right hon. Gen- 
thought that the hon. Member did not! tleman the Leader of the Opposition 
quite understand the procedure of the stated earlier in the evening that he 
last day. It would not be necessary to| would like to have a discussion on 
have more than two Divisions at the) foreign affairs soon after Easter, and 
most—a Division on the Amendment | again, perhaps, at the end of July. The 
then before the House, and a Division! best way to get that discussed on both 
on the main Question. On the last day | occasions was on the Vote for the salary 
the Votes would be put, as was the prac-| of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
tice on Votes on Account. | Affairs, and, with that view, not to com- 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did | plete the Vote on the first occasion. He 
not know where he was with regard to saw no object in bringing it to a com- 
this Question. [Zauyhter.| As the| pletion, and was advised that there 
matter stood in the Resolution, he | would be no difficulty in the working of 
submitted that it had not the meaning | the Resolution. 
indicated by the Leader of the House— | Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
“On the last day but one the Chairman shall | nina we yr apc 
proceed to put forthwith every Question neces-| > ~ “. Sy ee ee 
sary to dispose of the outstanding Votes.” his right hon. Friend had drawn. It 
was true a Vote on Account might in- 
There were 148 Votes, and such as had/ clude a number of items, but then the 
not already been voted were forthwith to | House might submit an Amendment to 
be put separately On the nineteenth day | every item and take a Division thereon. 


the House might conceivably not have| Here it was proposed, without the possi- 





obtained any Vote at all; there might 
be a recrudescence of activity on the 
part of Irish Members, and other hinder- 
ing circumstances. It would be neces- 


sary to put each Vote separately, and | 


this meant 49 hours of Divisions. 
[Laughter.| Inasmuch as the House 
was now to have a trade union eight 
hours day, this meant that six days 
would be taken up in Divisions alone. 
[| Laughter.| On the twentieth day there 
would be the Report of 148 Votes, occu- 
pying six more days. [Laughter.| 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he had taken the trouble to 
inquire of the authorities of the House 
their view on the subject, and they were 
unanimously of opinion that, under the 
words of the new Sessional Order, it 
would be competent on the last day to 
move that all the Estimates be taken by 
some Resolution closely assimilated to 
that which every time was brought 
into request on a Vote on Account. 
He was extremely desirous, in the in- 
terests of the House itself, that the 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


bility of Amendment or Debate, to vote 
upon the question which should be put. 
If they consolidated the questions into 
one the House could do nothing but 
accept or reject that question, and then 
the question would arise whether it was 
desirable to put any question at all. 

Dr. CLARK thought that hon. Mem- 
bers had better understand where they 
'were. Either the First Lord of the 
| Treasury had a new series of Resolutions 
|up his sleeve, or he was trying to get 
from the House, under curious phrase- 
ology, an entire change of Procedure. 
When there was a Vote on Account the 
question put by the Chairman and the 
Speaker was that the sum of, say 20 
millions be voted to Her Majesty ; but 
in Committee of Supply each Vote must 
be put, and the same on the Report of 
the Vote with the Speaker in the Chair, 
and then Members could move to amend 
every Vote. The House ought to know 
whether there was to be a change in Pro- 
/cedure made, not by the House, but by 
| the officers of the House. 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the House was likely to 
get into a considerable bubble if they 
did not take care. The explanation 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury 
appeared to point to a much greater 
change in the method of dealing with 
Supply than Members generally had any 
idea of. It pointed to this, that they 
would have going on week by week 
during the Session discussions upon the 
Estimates, but that practically they 
would not be voting money, and that at 
the end the whole of the money should 
be voted en bloc without discussion. He 
did not say whether such a change was 
good or bad, but certainly the Standing 
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Order should be made clearer than it! 


was on the face of it. 

Mr. KNOX thought it most danger- 
ous that it should go out as the opinion 
of the authorities of the House that this 
extraordinary thing might be done. 
[ Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: It was my fault ; the phrase 
should not have been used. I had no 
right to consult or to quote the Speaker 
in the matter, nor did I iatend to bring 
his name into the phrase. 

Mr. KNOX said that, according to 
the immemorial custom of the House, 
the Chairman of Committees had power 
to put only one vote at a time, and there 
was nothing in the Resolution to change 
that custom. Under the new ruling the 
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proposed that aJl the clauses should be 
put at once? [Cheers.] These things 
show the extreme danger of begin- 
ning a departure from _ established 
practice. [Cheers.| Until to-night no 
one has entertained the idea that Supply 
could be closed without every Vote being 
put. The attempt to strain and alter 
the practice of this House so as to put a 
great number of Votes in Supply as one 
Vote is a proceeding more extravagant 
than any we had thought of, and we can- 
not accept that interpretation of the 
Resolution. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that as it 
was quite impossible that the rejection 


House (Supply). 





of any Vote should be acquiesced in bya 
Government, it was immaterial whether 
a single Vote or the whole remaining 
| Estimates were challenged, and the more 
| rational thing, after the Closure, was to 
put all the Votes in a lump. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Let me point out exactly where 
we stand. I have never concealed from 
'the House that, in form, the Standing 
Order which I have the honour of pro- 
posing is a great alteration in our pro- 
ceedings. Ido not think it is in sub- 
| stance, but it is in form, and the House, 
| by a very large majority, has decided 
|that the change of form ought to be 
| accepted. Having so decided why should 
| 





the House go through the faree—{ Opposi- 
tion cries of * No, no,” |—well, the tragedy 


|—which was the word used by the hon. 


Chairman might put the whole of Supply |Gentleman opposite, and is perhaps 
asone Question while Members were away |a better word than farce—but, at all 
at dinner. [Cheers.| | events, why should the House go through 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, ithe undignified proceeding of spending 
Thanet) said, that, though he thought | not only a night, and a day, but perhaps 
the Resolution ill-considered, he preferred | another night in dividing seriatim on all 
to have it in a form that could be under- | the Votes, very likely not because the 





stood. [Cheers.| If the House were 
determined to surrender the financial 
business of the country to the majority 
of the moment, then let the House say 
so. Let the Resolution read ‘‘ Then the 
Chairman shall forthwith put all the 


remaining Votes in a heap,” or words to | 


that effect. [Laughter and cheers. | 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
should like to ask the Government what 
is the meaning of the words “Shall 
put forthwith every Question.” ‘“ Every 
Question” must meanevery Vote. { Cheers. | 
What would have been thought if, either 
upon the Coercion Bill of 1888 or upon 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893, it had been 


I | 


| Votes had not been discussed, but because 
|they had not been passed? I take it 
that it is an inevitable corollary of the 
Closure of Supply that we should avoid 
an interminable series of divisions. 
[ Hear, hear. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I put this 
|ease. Supposing a majority of the 
House desired to reject or diminish a 
particular Vote—not all the Votes, but 
a particular Vote that had been discussed 
—would they or would they not have 
the power to do so under the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It would be possible, even if a 
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Vote were discussed but not freely dis- 
posed of, to move and dispose of any 
number of reductions to that Vote. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : But supposing 
the Vote the House desired to reject is 
not reached for discussion, how could it 
be rejected if all the Votes were put en 
bloc 1 [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is a different question. 
I say that in the case of a Vote which is 
not reached it would be possible for the 
House on the last night to propose 
Amendments to that Vote just as in the 
case of a Vote on account. [Opposition 
ertes of “No!”) All the Votes are 
treated on the last night just as a Vote 
on account, and just as it is possible to 
have Amendments on a Vote of account 
it will be possible to have Amendments 
on all these Votes on the last night. But 
let this be remembered—that while the 
House has amply discussed it has never 
rejected a Vote that I can recollect. 
[| Ministerial cheers.| Therefore, let us 
look at the matter as practical men 
—[Ministerial cheers|\—and let us not 
for the purely imaginary purpose of 
rejecting a Vote that will never be re- 
jected, turn our proceedings on the last 
night into the unpleasant ceremony 
which the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment had in view—of divid- 
ing on every Vote. [Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) thought that in supporting 
the new rule he was voting solely for 
limitation of undue discussion, but cer- 
tainly not for the purpose of preventing 
a judgment being taken on each Vote. 
[Opposition cheers. | 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was placing himself and the 
House in a ridiculous position. As 
matters stood now it was competent to 
the House to take a Division on each 
Vote ; and surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no right to deprive the House 
or any Member of it of the right to 
question any particular Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman had a majority 
and the power of the Closure, and now 
he proposed to pass Votes so as not to 
allow any Member to challenge a par- 
ticular Vote, which he had hitherto had 
the right to do. This was a proposal 


of a sweeping character, and it was time 
for the House gravely to reconsider its 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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position. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was a mere farce for the House 
to go through a number of Divisions, 
but it was competent for the House to 
challenge every Vote now. Surely, if the 
right hon.Gentleman shortened discussion 
he gained his object without preventing 
the House from challenging each Vote 
by a Division. To enable the right hon, 
Gentleman to further consider the matter, 


House (Supply ). 


he moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. 
*Mr. SPEAKER said, the Twelve 


o’clock Rule was suspended, by order 
of the House, and there was a general 
understanding that the discussion of the 
new Rules was to be brought to a 
close that evening. Therefore he was 
unwilling to put a Motion for adjourn- 
ment at that time. An important ques- 
tion had arisen, and perhaps it might be 
satisfactorily settled by further discus- 
sion. At any rate he did not think he 
would be justified in putting the question 
of Adjournment until a further effort 
had been made to dispose of it. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said that he 
would not press his Motion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he quite recognised that 
the House desired to carry out the 
general understanding that had been 
come to; and he equally recognised that 
an important question had arisen. He 
thought he could show that he was not 
unyielding. He had no desire to force 
his opinions on the House; but they 
had accepted a principle by which dis- 
cussion on Supply was to be brought to 
an end; and there were two ways of 
bringing it to an end. In his opinion 
the best way was to treat the Votes un- 
disposed of asa Vote on Account, and to 
have one Division. That would have 
the advantage of avoiding the incon- 
venience of several Divisions; but it 
would not have the practical effect of 
depriving the House of control over the 
money voted. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and others wished to have each 
Vote undisposed of put separately from 
the Chair. That would have the 
nominal and apparent advantage of 
giving the House control not only 
over the whole money, but over 
the money in_ smaller particulars. 
What were the disadvantages? The 
disadvantages were that the Government 
would be compelled to do their best during 
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the twenty days to close the Votes as 
rapidly as possible. {‘‘ Hear, hear.] Then 
hon. Gentlemen opposite thought that an 
advantage. He regarded it as a disadvan- 
tage. He would give the same answer 
that he gave to the Leader of one of the 
Irish parties with regard to the Chief 
Secretary’s Vote. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that he wished the 
Foreign Office Vote to be taken early in 
the year. What was the natural method 
of doing that? Hon. Gentlemen would 
realise that the object would be not to 
force the House unduly, and to dispense 
with the Closure as far as possible, but 
the Chairman of Committee would doubt- 
less realise that the Votes had to be got 
through in twenty days, and he would 
undoubtedly give the Closure. [“ Oh, 
oh.”| He was speaking of what occurred 
under ordinary circumstances. [Cheers.] 
On that general agreement it would be 
his duty to ask the Closure on a large 
number of Votes if not disposed of. The 
usual number of Votes which were never 
argued or spoken on at all were 40 or 
50. If they gave a full opportunity for 
debate these numbers would be greater ; 
but if these 40 or 50 were disputed by 
any Party in that House in its senses, he 
could not believe that the House with 
its eyes open would go through the 
process of walking through the Lobbies 
at the bidding of one man, or two or 
three men. 

An HON. MEMBER: 
stand up. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, the Chairman of Committee 
was very reluctant to do that. He could 
not imagine that being done under his 
Rule. {“ Why? Why?”] Hon. Mem- 
bers might take his word for it, that was 
not an easy mode of procedure to adopt. 
He placed an alternative scheme before 
the House ; but he did not wish to cram 
it down their throats. He desired the 
House to take a line most consistent 
with its own dignity and convenience. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT offered 
one more word in order to remove the 
difficulty. They all agreed that they were 
to dispose of this Sessional Order that 
night. It was admitted that this par- 
ticular question had risen unexpectedly, 
and what he ventured to suggest was 
that they should go on with the Sessional 
Order as it was at present before them 
on the Paper. It would be perfectly 


Call on them to 


possible for the Government to reserve 
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this question and bring up an Amend- 
ment to the Order; that might be done 
on some subsequent day. He did not 
think they could satisfactorily settle it 
that night. There could be no doubt 
that as it stood each Vote would have to 
be put separately. Take the Vote for 
the Uganda Railway, about which they 
would have to have a discussion. If 
the Government and the House were 
of opinion that the course which had 
been suggested was one which ought not 
to be pursued, and that the Rule ought 
to be drawn up in a more definite man- 
ner, an Amendment could be made sub- 
sequently. That was a suggestion which 
would allow them to go on now with 
the discussion of the Rule in its present 
form, subject to Amendment hereafter. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the diffi- 
culty arose through his pointing out that it 
was conceivable that, on the 19th or 20th 
day, 148 successive Votes would have to be 
put, and that the proceeding would oc- 
cupy 49 hours, or six days of eight hours 
each. He could not conceive that any- 
body, much less a Minister, would sug- 
gest the possibility of putting Supply in 
one Vote. His right hon. Friend told 
them there was no difficulty at all, be- 
cause they would put all the Votes in 
one Vote. That was not the language 
of the Order. [‘ Hear, hear.”] He de- 
fied any authority on the Rules of the 
House to say the Order meant that. The 
proper Parliamentary Procedure was to 
put each Vote and each report of a Vote 
by itself. The Order did not change 
that. But if the Order did import what 
the right hon. Gentleman erroneously 
suggested it did [cheers], it would amount 
to a most tremendous revolution, not 
a revolution merely in procedure, but in 
the rights and duties of the House. If 
the right hon. Gentleman, by a subter- 
fuge, was going to palm upon them a 
revolution like that he ought to have 
told them. [Opposition cheers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is hardly 
proper language to use. [Ministerial 
cheers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES withd. w 
the word subterfuge and substitu: d 
misapprehension. [Laughter.] He re- 
spectfully suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman that a little more considera- 
tion might be usefully given to the 
language of the Order, and, therefore, 
thought a Motion for the adjournment 
of the Debate would not be inappropriate 
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[Cries of “Move.”] He did not care 
to make such a Motion, but thought 
that what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment required in this emergency was a 
little time to see how they could get out 
of the difficulty. 

Sir H.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) thought the First Lord 
of the Treasury had not fully appre- 
hended all the bearings of the question. 
Their contention was that the Closure 
of Supply en bloc was contrary to the 
terms of the Resolution. [‘ Hear, rye 
That appeared from the use of the wor 
“every,” which by no possible twisting 
of the English language could be applied 
to two Motions. [“Oh!”] A proper 
word in the case of two Motions would 
be “both.” But to put a large number 
of Votes en bloc was to run directly 
counter to the whole tendency and in- 
tention of Parliament in recent years, 
which had been to increase and multiply 
the opportunities for the House to ex- 
press its opinion by splitting up the 
Estimates into a larger number of 
Votes than existed in them before. 
He was friendly to the proposal of the 
Government, and did not object to the 
automatic Closure in Supply as proposed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House, he feared, might have been a 
littie misled by the terrors raised by cer- 
tain hon. Members. They had heard, 
for instance, of the 148 Votes being all 
put in succession on the fatal night when 
all Supply was to be passed. Did any 
hon. Member think that every Vote 
would be put as implied? There was a 
large number of Votes which would not 
have a single dissentient. [‘* Hear, 
hear!”] On only a small number would 
any time be spent in taking the opinion 
of the House. Some hon. Members had 
expressed a fear lest the scene which 
took place in the House a year or two 
ago, when the automatic Closure was 
applied, might be repeated ; but, in his 
opinion, that scene was due not to the 
application of the Closure, but to the 
intensity of feeling that existed on the 
subject under discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman should not be afraid to adhere 
to what he believed was his original con- 
ception of the proposal. On August 5th, 
or whatever the date of Closure might 
be, they would proceed to go through the 
Votes seriatim, and even on the Votes 
upon which opposition existed they could 
take a Division without spending the 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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number of days about it which the hon, 
Member for King’s Lynn had suggested. 
[‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff), said, 
he was one who disliked the Rules alto- 
gether, but the House had come to the 
Resolution, by a very large majority, that 
the guillotine should be imposed upon 
the 20th day of Supply, and he could 
not understand hon. Members who voted 
for that Resolution now coming forward 
and saying that though they wished for 
the end they did not wish for the only 
means by which the end could be carried 
into effect. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House was bound to 
stand by his original proposition, for that 
was the only course by which Supply 
could be closed on the 20th day. It 
could only be done by one question 
putting all the Votes at once to the 
House. It would be evidently a physi- 
cal impossibility to do anything else. 
Hon. Gentlemen expressed great surprise 
and indignation at the fact that these 
Votes should be passed all. in one body 
but they forgot that Supply would then 
have been discussed for 20 days, and that 
every point of controversy on every single 
Estimate would have been raised. Having 
agreed to the principle of the Resolution 
that on the 20th day Supply should be 
brought to a close, how was it to be 
brought to a close unless they simply put 
all the remaining Votes in one Resolution 
and carried them at that time ? The right 
hon. Gentleman was taking the only 
logical course in proposing that a single 
question should be put on the last day, 
and a single question again on Report of 
Supply. If they did not vote for a 
proceeding of that kind they stultified 
the whole of the Resolution and said 
that the House of Commons had come 
to a wrong decision altogether. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, the interpretation which the First 
Lord of the Treasury had put upon these 
words had raised a completely new situ- 
ation. An agreement, he understood, 
had been come to that this Debate on 
the Resolution should be concluded that 
night, but at that time nobody had any 
idea of the extraordinary interpretation 
which the First Lord had put upon these 
words. It was bad enough to have dis- 
cussion upon the Estimates curtailed, but 
the First Lord now, for the first time, told 
them that they were also to have their 
right of voting curtailed, and that they 
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were to be allowed to have but one vote 
dealing with all the Estimates. That 
raised a completely new situation, and 
he did not think it unreasonable to urge, 
as a reason for postponing this matter, 
the fact that a large number of Irish 
Members were absent that night, 
because they did not for a moment 
consider that this grave question of 
voting would come up for discussion. 
It would not be fair to come to a 
decision upon this question now, in the 
absence of very many prominent Irish 
Members of Parliament who were very 
nearly concerned in the matter. Some 
of them, he understood, practically came 
toa conclusion about the Note closing in 
absolute ignorance of the new interpre- 
tation put upon the resolution by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it would 
be only fair tocome to some agreement 
by which the matter might be held over 
until every Member of the House had 
had notice of the new meaning put upon 
it. Ifa Division was taken now on this 
important question of limiting the right 
of the Commons to vote the money of 
this country, on this point which had 
been suddenly brought up, great disap- 
pointment would be caused amongst 
large numbers of Members, who, if they 
had been acquainted with what had 
occurred, would have been present to 
record their votes. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : thought they might now bring 
the discussion to a close on the terms 
suggested by the Leader of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman had _ placed 
his own interpretation on these words, 
and, although be did not agree with it, 
and considered his own interpretation 
was right, he thought they might well 
pass the Rule in its present form, leaving 
the matter to be investigated further. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He believed the best 
plan would be to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee for determining the method by 
which the proceedings on the last night 
should be carried through. He did not 
commit himself to that suggestion, but 
that was the idea which occurred to him 
and which would probably meet the 
views of all. Let the House pass the 
Rule as it was, and he should at a later 
stage be prepared to make some sug- 
gestion in regard to considering the 
method by which the Closure should be 
applied, it being admitted that the Closure 
was to be carried into effect on the last 
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night. He hoped this would meet the 
views of the House. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not think 
it would. They ought to have the 
matter cleared up at once, and with that 
view he would ask whether, if the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend were 
withdrawn, he should be in order in 
moving words to make it clear ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will be in order in moving an Amendment 
to any part of the Resolution not yet 
reached. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served that the question now raised had 
come on unexpectedly, and the matter 
was one requiring further investigation. 
It was not a mere question of convenience, 
but one of constitutional gravity. It 
concerned the separation of the Votes, 
the right of the House to vote separately 
on each question, and was a matter of pro- 
found importance which went to the very 
root of the principle of the control by 
the House of Commons over the expendi- 
ture of public money. [* Hear, hear ! ” 
The Leader of the House had agreed that 
the question and the manner in which it 
should be dealt with should be reserved 
for mature discussion. The words were 
to be treated as doubtful and ambiguous, 
but, in the future, steps would be taken 
to make them clear. On the under- 
standing that this would be done he 
suggested that the Opposition might 
leave the matter. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) said, what the Leader of the 
House was asking the House to do, and 
what the Leader of the Opposition had 
assented to, was to pass a very important 
Sessional Order and then appoint a Select 
Committee or some other body to inquire 
what it meant. [Zaughter.| They were 
placed in an intolerable position. It 
may have been generally understood 


that the Debate should be closed, 
but he himself submitted that the 
Leader of the House, responsible 


as he was for the dignity of the House 
and for the consistency, clearness, and 
reasonableness of their proceedings, 
should—the Speaker having declined to 
accept a Motion for the adjournment— 
move the adjournment himself, in order 
that the Government might have time 
to bring before the House a clear and 
rational form of Resolution. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman, the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, had not indicated any willing- 
ness to move the adjournment of the 
Debate, he rose to enforce very strongly the 
appeal that had been made to the right 
hon. Gentleman by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. He generally 
bowed to the decision of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
but on this occasion he felt bound to 
exercise his own private judgment. They 
had heard a great deal that night about 
an honourable agreement that it was 
alleged had been entered into; but he 
ventured to assert that not 100 hon. 
Members in that House knew anything 
about such an agreement. In what 
position did hon. Members stand? They 
found the Government coming down and 
proposing a Resolution that would bring 
about a revolution in the procedure of 
the House, and at 20 minutes past 12 
o'clock they asked the House to discuss 
a whole page of Amendments. In his 
opinion, the Government were asking for 
too much. They had no guarantee that 
the Select Committee would not take 
the view of the Government in this 
matter, and then the Estimates would 
be voted en bloc on the last day for 
taking them. When once they allowed 
a thing to go from them, they never 
knew whether they would get it back 
again. In his opinion, this was a matter, 
not for a Select Committee, but for the 
House itself to determine. It was quite 
clear that the Government had not made 
up their minds upon this point before 
they laid their Resolution upon the 
Table. In these circumstances, he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to move the 
adjournment of the Debate, otherwise he 
should do so himself. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think that the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has made an 
unreasonable request in asking that I 
should now move the adjournment of the 
Debate. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to my statement that an honourable 
understanding had been entered into on 
the part ofthe Government with hon. Mem- 
hers opposite that the discussion upon the 
Resolutions should be brought to a con- 
clusion to-night. That is the case, and 


in consideration of the understanding, 
full value has been given by the Govern- 
ment refraining from taking yesterday 
for the discussion of their proposals and 
allowing Wednesday to be occupied by 
the Debate upon the Evicted Tenants Bill. 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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I am sure that hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland will be the last now to turn 
round on the Government and say that 
having given this value, they ought not 
to receive consideration for it. Thena 
Debate arises upon a matter to which 
hon. Gentlemen had not given much 
thought previously and we have had an 
important discussion for two hours. The 
Leader of the Opposition got up and 
made a suggestion to end the Debate and 
that proposal was at once accepted by 
myself on behalf of my hon. Friends, 
Could conciliation go further than that ? 
[Cheers.| It is impossible for anybody 
in any position to do more than I have 
done to meet the wishes of Gentlemen on 
all sides of the House and to bring our 
Debate to-night to an honourable and 
speedy conclusion. [Cheers.] But I 
will make even a further concession to 
hon. Gentlemen rather than spend the 
rest of the night in a wrangle. I regret, 
I frankly admit, having given way yes- 
terday. I am sorry I was so far be- 
trayed by my good nature—| Cheers and 
Opposition laughter|—as to give up the 
right I could have exercised without the 
possibility of a single word being said. 
I will now, in order to show, at all 
events, that if there be Gentlemen who 
are guilty of unnecessarily provoking 
Debate, I am not one of them. I will 
go the length of saying that if the rule 
is passed in its present shape and further 
investigation shows, as I believe it will 
show, that under this rule it will be 
possible for such an arrangement to be 
made on the Estimates that they shall 
all be put in one Vote, that shall be 
investigated by a Select Committee and 
the House shall not be asked finally to 
allow that course to be taken by the 
Government until they have a further 
opportunity of discussing it. [Cheers. ] On 
that understanding I trust our Debate 
will now be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. LOUGH asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved to 
insert in line 14 instead of the word 
‘‘twentieth’’ the words ‘‘last, not 
being earlier than the twentieth of.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved in 


lines 17 and 18 to leave out from ‘‘ the 
consideration of such’’ to ‘‘nor may any ”’ 
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in line 19, and to insert ‘‘no.’’ If this| 
Amendment were agreed to the effect 
would be to leave the Members of the 
House on the last two days, the power 
of moving the Adjournment of the House 
under Standing Order 17. That Stand- 
ing Order provided that a Motion for 
adjournment might be moved to call | 
attention to a definite matter of urgent | 
public importance, if the Speaker recog- | He did not wish to advocate Closure by 
nised that the subject was one of that ‘compartments, what he advocated was 
character, and if 40 Members rose in | that the Government should put forward 
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Sr E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) moved in line 21 
to insert after ‘‘ House’’ the words :— 


‘“‘ Provided always, that the above Rules shall 
not come into force before the Government 
have proposed a scheme for allotting a due pro- 
portion of the 26 days to each of the different 
classes of Estimates, and that such scheme has 
| been adopted by the House.” 








their places to support the Motion. The 
right to move an adjournment was 
therefore sufficiently controlled. It 


was a serious matter to prevent a Motion | 


for adjournment from being put. On 
neither of the two days could a Motion 
for adjournment, 
gency, be made. The emergency might | 
be a sudden one or a great one ; but | 
however great, say an invasion of the 
country, under this Sessional Order the | 
House would find itself precluded from 
entertaining the Motion. He therefore 
proposed to save the possibility of such a 
Motion for adjournment being made 
under Standing Order No. 17. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE seconded, remark- 
ing that no Motion of this kind could be 
made if there was a Motion on the Notice 
Paper dealing with the subject ; and 
therefore the Motion for adjournment 
could only be raised on an occasion of 
strict emergency. 

Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that the Mover of the 
Amendment had been anxious in all the 
discussions on these Amendments to 
secure a full discussion on the Estimates ; 
now for the first time the hon. Gentleman 
took an opposite course by suggesting 
the abolition of one of the safeguards by 
which such a discussion’could be secured. 
The hon. Member appeared to take 
rather a rosy view of the precautions 
surrounding the power of moving the 
adjournment. In his own experience on 
both sides of the House, sometimes a 
Minister, and sometimes an ex- Minister, 
found it to be an easy Parliamentary 
operation to get 40 Members to rise in 
their places to support him. He hoped 
that those Members would not press the 
Amendment to a division, but that he 
would leave the last night quite free for 
a discussion of the Estimates. 

Dr. CLARK hoped that those Mem- 
bers would not press the Amendment. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


VOL. XXXVII. [rourtH SERIES. | 


whatever the emer- | 


,some scheme under which a certain 
‘number of days—say a minimum of 
| days—should be assigned to every 
different class or heading of Supply. Of 
course the intentions of Ministers and 
lof Governments with regard to Supply 
were always of the most amiable and 
estimable character. Every Minister 
| said it was the intention of the Govern- 
|ment to put the important Votes for- 
ward, so that all important subjects 
‘should be fully and fairly discussed, but 
|when the time came there was always 
(tremendous temptation to postpone 
ae which involved awkward ques- 
tions. For that reason he asked his 
right hon. Friend either to accept the 
Amendment or to give some pledge that 
the Government would bring forward a 
scheme on the lines of the Amendment, 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
seconded, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped his hon. Friend would not 
persist in his Amendment. He quite 
understood the purpose which those had 
in view who suggested that the Estimates 
should be divided into compartments 
with the view of putting on the Closure 
at the end of each class. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that his object was to secure that 
a certain minimum period of discussion 
should be given to each important class 
of the Estimates. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If it is not accompanied by the 
Closure I do not see what object is to 
be gained. Of course the Government 
will see the necessity of bringing for- 
ward the Estimates in a manner agree- 
able to the House ; and I have little 
doubt that I can satisfy the House that 
this question can well be left to the 
Government. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Government having taken the respon- 
sibility of this scheme, it is obviously to 
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their interest to work it so that it may 
ultimately have the approval of all 
parties. The more we leave the 
responsibility to them of showing that 
the scheme is a success the better. 

*Mr. CHANNING gave a_ general 
support to the principle of the Amend- 
ment, and asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he would not consider 
the advisability of appointing a Hybrid 
Committee to arrange the Votes. 
Pressure would be directed on the Gov- 
ernment by various sections of the House 
to bring on certain Votes ; and as an 
English Member he found the chance of 


{COMMONS} 





diseussing English subjects very much 
narrowed. 


Mr. COURTNEY agreed with the! 


Leader of the Opposition that the 


Government must be left with the! 


responsibility. At the same time great | 
difficulty and embarrassment would result 
if some plan were not found for securing 
discussion of the Votes which raised the 
policy of the various Departments of 
State. That did not involve an exhaus- 
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Dr. CLARK said, there should be an 
understanding of some kind arrived at 
by a Committee or otherwise, that a 
certain number of days should be given 
to each Department of the Civil Service. 
There were always Members who had 
Army and Navy grievances to bring 
forward ; he had known some Gentle- 
men make the same _ speeches a 
dozen times, each of them speaking for 
a special Department of one of the ser- 
vices. There ought to be an under- 
standing that a certain portion of time 
should be given to the Civil Service 
Estimates, and also to those for the 
Irish and Scotch nationalities. Other- 


| wise the bulk of the time would be spent 


in getting the larger Votes, and all the 
minorities would be wiped out altogether. 
Perhaps this matter might be referred 
to the Committee to be appointed, in the 
hope that it might devise a scheme that 
would work with fairness all round. 
[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he had no wish to put the House 
to the trouble of dividing. He took it 


tive discussion of every Vote, but it|there was an understanding that the 


involved attention being paid to every | 


class of service. They would go on during 
the Session under this system disposing 
of the Estimates, and they would be| 
saved the scandal to which they were 
exposed of having a large number of 
Votes closured, one after another, at the 
end of the Session. They would allow 
the Foreign Office Vote two days—one 





day at one time, and one day at another 


Government would secure an adequate 
discussion of the different classes of Votes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 
Newton) moved to add after ‘‘August ”’ 
the words ‘‘ after which day no Bill if 
opposed shall be proceeded with unless 
it has reached the Report stage.’’ He 
said it was obvious the Amendment 


time ; and the Colonial Office Vote two} could not pass as it stood; but the 
days on the same principle. But there | principle of this Amendment was only a 
were a large number of Votes which did | logical corollary of the changes proposed. 
not need such an arrangement. The| Dr. CLARK rose to order, and asked 
Treasury Vote would be done with, the| whether an Amendment affecting Bills 


House of Commons Vote would be done | would be in order ? 


with ; the Law Courts Vote would be | 


done with, as they progressed regularly 
with Supply ; and there would be no 
necessity for recurring to them again. 
The merit of the proposal was that they 
should have the opportunity during the 
course of the Session of calling attention 
to every action of the Administration. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, that the pro- 
posal of the Government was that Supply 
should be finished by the 5th of 
August, and this was a proposal: that 
the limitation should be agreed to on 
condition that other business was also 
stopped. In that view the Amendment 
was not out of order. 





If, as the First Lord of the Treasury; *Mr. LEGH said, the conclusion 
apprehended, there were a large number at which his right hon. Friend arrived 
of Votes undiscussed, which would have|was that Supply was forced through 
to be put in globo, the system would in the middle of August, and he drew a 
be resented ; and it would be said that) picture of the sufferings which were en- 
they should not allow the Executive of|dured. His own words were that the 
the Country to dispense with the aid of | position is ‘‘ absolutely intolerable,’’ but 
Parliament altogether in voting Supply. | the very words which his right hon. 
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Friend used in favour of this view ap- 
plied to Bills. In fact, he gathered that 
in the view of his right hon. Friend Bills 
ought to be discussed even more than 
Supply. If the House was not fit to 
deal with the Votes in Supply in the 
middle of August, it was not equal to a 
long wrangle in the Committee stage of 
a Bill. Perhaps in this connection he 
might quote the words of the Leader of 
the Opposition. He remembered him a 
year or two ago stating that there should 
be written over the door with regard to 
those who wished to pass legislation in 
the middle of August, ‘‘ Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.’’ They had no guar- 
antee as to what would be done. His 
right hon. Friend made light of some of 
the fears that had been expressed. 
These fears were not all groundless. 
He remembered what happened in 1894. 
In that year, after the Budget was dis- 
posed of and most of the Votes had been 
obtained, a Bill of an extremely conten- 
tious nature was embarked upon at its 
Committee stage, and, more by good luck 
than by good guidance it was defeated. 
This was the great danger they wished 
to guard against. What would happen 
under this proposed arrangement? On 
and after the 5th of August everybody 
almost would go away except those 
gentlemen who found that House more 
attractive than any resort of pleasure. 
He submitted that his Amendment was 
not open to any serious objection. It 
was an Amendment of the harmless and 
necessary type; it was merely a safe- 
guard against a possible abuse of the 
new Rule. In case of an emergency it 
could easily be suspended, and if by 
chance some Bills which had not reached 
the requisite stage should have to be 
abandoned, it was highly possible their 
loss would not be a calamity to the 
country at large. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had upon 
the Paper an Amendment framed on 
similar lines to that of his hon. Friend. 
Tt was not very likely now that he could 
be in order in moving his Amendment, 
and therefore he begged to second that 
of his hon. Friend. It would amount 
almost to a breach of faith if, after 
Members had made their arrangements 
on the understanding that no important 
business was to be entered on after the 
Appropriation Bill was introduced, a 
Government should continue to press 
their Bills forward. Some assurance 
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would, he hoped, be given that the 
Government would so arrange the busi- 
ness that Parliament could rise in the 
early autumn. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the Government would not come to any 
decision upon this question to-night, 
because the adoption of the Amendment 
would destroy all Supply, inasmuch as 
it would make it impossible to pass an 
Appropriation Bill. Was it wise at one 
o'clock in the morning to come to a 
decision on an Amendment which so 
revolutionised the rights of Parliament ? 
He remembered that Lord Randolph 
Churchill, some years ago, raised an 
objection as to whether it was the right 
of Parliament to go on with Bills after 
the Appropriation Bill was passed. It 
was made perfectly clear that it was a 
fundamental right of Parliament, and 
yet the Government would take away 
that right, either by Amendment or by 
declaration. The power in this matter 
was entirely in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. Everybody knew that during 
the last week or two of the Session, when 
the whole time of the House was taken 
up by the Government, private Mem- 
bers’ Bills had no chance at all. But it 
did happen, and sometimes usefully hap- 
pen, that a number of Bills, which, 
though not of first-rate importance, it 
was desirable to pass, were passed during 
the week that the Appropriation Bill was 
under discussion, and to now lay down 
any rule on this matter would be prema- 
ture. The whole question was on its 
trial, and the House should then confine 
itself to the question of Supply. They 
could not prevent any Government with 
a majority from dealing with this matter 
as they thought fit. If he was not 
mistaken, the House of Lords possessed 
a rule to the effect that they would accept 
no Bills after a certain date in July. 
But every year, as a matter of course, they 
suspended that rule, and the same thing 
would be found to happen in this House. 
As he had said, a conclusion to-night on 
a matter affecting the prerogative of the 
House in dealing with Bills would be 
premature, and he therefore hoped the 
Government would make no pronounce- 
ment now. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, he had made an unpro- 
voked assault upon his hon. Friend be- 
hind him because of the terms in which 
he had couched the Amendment. His 
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hon. Friend might have disarmed criti- 
cism by saying that the proposal, as he 
made it, was a crude proposal, and that 
before it was finally adopted as a Stand- 
ing Order, it would require further con- 
sideration. Without touching the sub- 
stance of the Amendment,he might say 
that he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it was not desirable to-night 
to come to any final decision on the sub- 
ject. He also agreed with the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman in thinking 
that controversial Measures should not 
be taken after August, but if there were 
a Government in power with such an 
amazing appetite for business that a six 
months Session was not enough for them, 
then they ought to meet earlier rather 
than continue their work later in the 
year. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to think that under no cireum- 
cumstances should any rule of this sort 
be introduced; but with that he could not 
agree. He would remind the House that 
the hon. Member for the Bridgeton divi- 
sion brought forward a Resolution which 
was approved in all parts of the House, 
to bring the Session to a summary con- 
clusion by, he thought, the 20th July. 
In this Order, which, was a Sessional 
Order, they were concerned with the pre- 
sent year, and he could give his hon. 
Friend the assurance, which he was sure 
would give him great satisfaction, that 
it was their earnest hope and expecta- 
tion that they, at all eve1.s, would not 
be called upon to bring forward in the 
present year any controversial business 
after the date he had named in his 
Amendment. 

*Mr. LEGH said, that, in view of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. KNOX said that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he would like 
to point out that this was an ingenious 
attempt to shut the stable door after the 
horse had been stolen. The end which 
hon. Members feared was hurried Gov- 
ernment legislation first, and then passed 
through by the same process. The only 
thing which had prevented this in the 
past had been the Votes in Supply. 
Take away the security of those Votes 
against too much Government legislation, 
and no form of Standing Order which 
could be devised would have the slightest 
effect in protecting Conservative Mem- 
bers from a future majority using for 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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legislative purposes the weapon that had 
been so ingeniously forged by this Goy- 
ernment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, as amended, put :— 


The House divided:—Ayes, 202; 
Noes, 65.—(Division List No. 20.) 


SUPPLY. 
Resolved— 


“That so soon as the Committee of Supply 
has been appointed and Estimates have been 
presented, the business of Supply shall (until it 
be disposed of) be the first Order of the Day on 
Friday, unless the House otherwise order on 
the Motion of a Minister of the Crown moved at 
the commencement of public business to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate; and 
the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 shall 
be extended to Friday. 

“Not more than twenty days, being days 
before the 5th of August on which the Speaker 
leaves the Chair for the Committee of Supply 
without Question put, counting from the first 
day on which the Speaker so left the Chair 
under Standing Order No. 56, shall be allotted 
for the consideration of the Annual Estimates 
for the Army, Navy, and Civil Services, in- 
cluding Votes on Account, the business of 
Supply standing first Order on every such day. 

‘Provided always, that on Motion made after 
Notice by a Minister of the Crown to be decided 
without Amendment or Debate, additional time, 
not exceeding three days, may be allotted for 
the business of Supply, either before or after the 
5th of August. 

“On the last but one of the allotted days, at 
10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman shall proceed to 
put forthwith every Question necessary to 
dispose of the outstanding Votes in Committee 
of Supply; and on the last, not being earlier 
than the twentieth of the allotted days, the 
Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., proceed to put 
forthwith every Question necessary to complete 
the outstanding Reports of Supply. 

‘*On the days appointed for concluding the 
business of Supply, the consideration of such 
business shall not be anticipated by a Motion of 
Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; 
nor may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings; nor shall they be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the sittings of the House. 

‘* Provided always, That the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary to 
those of a previous Session, or of any Vote of 
Credit, shall not be included in the computation 
of the twenty days. Provided also, that two 
morning sittings shall be deemed equivalent to 
one Three o’clock sitting.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF CLAUSES OF A BILL 
AFTER SECOND READING. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved— 
‘‘That Whenever any Member in charge 


of a Bill in Committee, or on Report, desires 
to withdraw from the Bill any clause, or 
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clauses, he may, after notice given either at|nesday covered all the subjects respect- 


the commencement of any sitting before such|jng which the Government obtained 
clause, or the first of such clauses is reached, or | __° 


when such clause, or the first of such clauses, precedence. We obtained precedence 
comes on for consideration, move :—That the | for the two Rules, and on any day on 
said clause, or clauses, cease to form part of the | which they might be put down we had a 
Bill, and such Question shall be put forthwith.” right to block out other business. I 
said that we would forego that privilege 
Mr. DALZIEL rose to move the ad-|on Wednesday on the understanding 
journment of the Debate. Very little| that this discussion should be finished 
argument was, he thought, necessary to | to-night. In these circumstances I hope 
convince the right hon. Gentleman the|the Mover and Seconder of this Motion 
Leader of the House of the reasonable- | for adjournment will feel with me that 
ness of that demand. Some hon. Mem-|we ought to go on and finish the con- 
bers took the opportunity that afternoon | siderations of these Resolutions now. 

of protesting against a late sitting by} Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, that 
voting against the suspension of the 12 | he should be the last person to break an 
o'clock Rule. At 20 minutes to 2 in|honourable understanding to which he 
the morning they were discussing a mat-| was a party, but to the understanding 
ter of vital importance and they had|to which the right hon. Gentleman 
arrived at a convenient point, when|referred he and other hon. Members 
they might fairly break off and leave for | had not been parties. That they should 
future consideration the Second Clause.|be asked at a quarter to 2 o'clock 
[‘*No, no!’’] No one knew better|in the morning to begin considering an 
than the right hon. Gentleman that! entirely new subject was most unrea- 
when there was a strong feeling with|sonable. He could understand that the 
regard to a particular Bill or clause, |Government should have wished to pass 
there was not much to be gained by|the Resolution relating to Supply so 
proceeding with it at a late hour of the| that it might come into operation at 
morning. There was probably a stronger | their next sitting to-day (Friday), but 
opposition to this clause than to some | there was no similar reason for pushing 
other points in the proposal, and if the|on the second Resolution. The object 
Debate was continued a number of/of this Resolution he failed utterly to 
Amendments would be moved and the} understand. It proposed to introduce, 
sitting would be somewhat prolonged. | as far as he could see, a most dangerous 
He therefore asked the right hon. Gen-| procedure. The 12 o'clock rule was 
tleman to be good enough to accede to/| generally regarded as the best they had, 


the adjournment now. and it was a strong order that they 
Mr. LOUGH seconded the Motion | should be asked to set it aside at this 
for adjournment. period of the Session. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| *Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
SURY: There is a more important) it was absolutely necessary for the con- 
question than the length of the Debate | duct of business in the House that there 
or the lateness of the hour, and that is| should be a power of arrangement be- 
the honourable compact that has been| tween all parties ; the business of the 
entered into. I need hardly tell the| House of Commons could not be con- 
House that I do not for a moment make | ducted on any other footing. When the 
any personal imputation on any hon. | Government were asked with reference 
Member. That is the last thing Iam to the proposal to take Tuesday and 
in the habit of doing ; but it is very| Wednesday—in fact, all the time neces- 
necessary, if we are to ‘conduct the busi- | \sary to pass these Resolutions—they 
ness of this House for the convenience | stated distinctly that they could not 
of hon. Members generally, that there! abandon that right except on the terms 
should be some possibility of making | that some arrangement was come to. 
arrangements for that business. If it|This was a distinct and clear notice to 
once be understood that arrangements | everybody that an arrangement of that 
are not to hold good, I confess that I | kind was desired. The right hon. Mem- 
think we should have a condition of | ber for the Forest of Dean received satis- 
things very adverse to the proper con- | faction with reference to Tuesday in the 
duct of business. There can be no doubt | promise of the Government that they 
that the arrangement come to last Wed-! would introduce a Bill relating to the 
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matter on which he had a notice on the 
Paper. It was then stated, if an 
arrangement could be come to with 
reference to finishing the Debate on 
Thursday, that the Wednesday would be 
given for the Irish Bill, and the Bill put 
down for Wednesday would be taken. 
Everybody knew that the arrangement 
was proffered. 
Mr. JAMES 
no party to it. 
*Str WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
it was impossible that every individual 
could be a party toit. If an arrange- 
ment was to be made it must be made 
through those and by those who were 
able or ought to be able to collect the 
opinions of the House upon it. As far 
as he was concerned, he endeavoured 
through the ordinary channels to ascer- 
tain what was the feeling of most Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the 
House. He found that there was a 
willingness on their part that the dis- 
cussion should close on Thursday, and 
therefore, as far as he could answer, he 


LOWTHER : I was 


agreed with the arrangement that the 


Debate should close on Thursday. He 
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| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that in the course of a 
rather varied Parliamentary experience 
it had been his duty to enter into many 
arrangements in which Irish Members 
were included, and in which they had a 
profound interest, and he had never 
found Irish Members depart from any 
honourable understanding ever yet en- 
tered into. [Cheers.| As regarded the 
appeal of the Leader of the Opposition, 
if it would shorten discussion, the 
Government were quite prepared to give 
way upon the point. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that the Leader of the House had never 
given the slightest explanation of the 
second Resolution, nor the slightest rea- 
son why it should be passed. The Reso- 
lution was highly technical in its cha- 
racter. Many hon. Members did not 
know why it was that a clause under 
certain circumstances could not be with- 
drawn, and in his opinion it was 
scarcely respectful to ask the House to 
enter upon the discussion at 2 0’ clock 
|in the morning of a new Resolution 





could not answer for the hon. Members| having nothing whatever to do with 
from Ireland who had to deal with the | Supply, and one not required for use 
matter themselves. But he understood | this (Friday) afternoon, and as to which 
that the Government received assurances | no explanation had been vouchsafed. 
from the Members for Ireland. There-; Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
upon they put this Motion for the Thurs- | there was no justification for the sneer- 
day and not for the Wednesday : and | ing reflection of the First Lord of the 
therefore there was public notice to every-| Treasury on the hon. Gentleman who 
one. He felt bound to stand by that had moved the adjournment. What he 
arrangement. When he looked at the; had understood the First Lord to say 
Resolution on the Amendment Paper| was that if substantial progress were 
he found that there was only one very) made on Tuesday evening, the Govern- 
important point, and that was that the! ment was willing to concede Wednesday 
Question shall be put forthwith with-|to the Irish Members. Three or four 
out Debate on the suspension of a| important Amendments were disposed of, 
clause. He considered this to be a|and only one Irish Member took part in 
most objectionable and most dangerous | the Debate at all. What other arrange- 
power. If they could get an intimation| ment was made? This was not the 
from the Government that they did not| usual case where an arrangement made 
mean to insist on the word at the end—| between the two front Benches should 
‘* forthwith ’’—he did not think they| be binding on all ; because the Front 
would find, even at this late hour, that | Opposition Bench supported the Govern- 
the House would be unable to dispose of ment on this question, and all the 
the matter. |opposition came from private Members 
Mr. HARRINGTON stated, on be- | on both sides of the House. Any arrange- 
half of the Irish Members, and not alone; ment ought to have included the hon. 
the section with whom he was associated, |Gentlemen who had given notice of 
that they quite recognised the under- | Amendments, and none of these were 
standing and were prepared tocarry it out. | approached by anyone. No public ar- 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.)|rangement could be come to, because 
spoke in a similar sense on behalf of the| Debate was not possible on the Motion 
Anti-Parnellites. | for the suspension of the Twelve o’ clock 
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rule. The only possible protest was a 
Division, and that was taken. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, N.) said, that 
as a matter of fact he knew of no under- 
standing when the first Division took 
place, but hearing of it later he forebore 
to take any further part in the discus- 
sion. The Leader of the House had led 
the House into an impasse on this ques- 
tion. 


Motion for adjournment negatived 
without a Division. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, the object of the Motion 
was so plain and obvious that he thought 
no explanation of it was needed. As, 
however, hon. Gentlemen opposite de- 
sired to hear him on the subject he would 
point out that under the existing Rules 
of Procedure a single clause of a Bill 
could not be withdrawn though the pro- 
moters of the Bill and a majority of the 
House desired it, until every Amend- 
ment to that clause on the Paper was 
discussed and until the Question was put 
from the Chair—‘‘ That this clause 
stand part of the Bill.’’ The present 
arrangement deprived the promoters of 
a Bill of a degree of control which they 
ought to have over their own Measure. 
He recognised that they ought to be 
called upon to state why they wanted to 
drop a clause, and there should be a 
right of reply and Debate. But it was 
often desirable to bring in complete 
legislative schemes with the understand- 
ing that they could not be passed in their 
entirety, and, if the Bills could not be 
curtailed, the control of the House over 
its work would be unduly diminished, 
and there would be a risk that necessary 
Bills would not be brought in if it was 
to be said they must be passed in their 
entirety or not at all. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, as this was to 
be only a Sessional Order, he would 
move but two of six Amendments he had 
put down—one, that the notice should 
be given at the commericement of public 
business ; and the other, the omission of 
the words that the question should be 
put forthwith. The risk to be guarded 
against was the withdrawal of safe- 
guards on the faith of which a Bill had 
been read a Second time. 

Mr. JAMES A. LOWTHER aid, 
it would be a farce to move Amend- 
ments at that hour of the morning (2.5 
a.m.), and the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury had not given a singlé instance in 
which a rule of this kind had been 
wanted. A Bill might be one dealing 
with the interests of a licensed trade, 
and the clause to be withdrawn might 
be a compensation clause. A Bill might 
be read a Second time with the con- 
eurrence of the interests concerned. It 
might pass through Committee similarly 
without resistance. On the stage of 
that report a Motion might be made to 
omit the clause on the faith of which the 
House had passed the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Take, say, a Coercion Bill. It 
might accord the right of an appeal, 
but this might likewise be dropped. 
That was a danger which the House 
ought not to be asked to enter upon, 

** Hear, hear !”’ 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was quite agreed as to the danger if 
there was no power to meet it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had just said that 
a clause might be withdrawn, but they 
must get the majority of the House be- 
fore they could withdraw it. He quite 
agreed that the whole matter of the 
withdrawal of a clause should be fully 
Debated, but with his experience of the 
Household Suffrage Bill of 1866 and the 
Conservative safeguards, he was not at 
all alarmed. If it was the opinion of 
the House that the safeguards should be 
dropped, they would be dropped without 
the senseless ceremony of going through 
all the Amendments. They would remove 
an inconvenience which ought to be 
removed. 

Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) joined with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in opposing this 
Amendment. He saw the danger which 
would arise. He had in his memory a 
Bill which hon. Members who were in 
the last Parliament would recollect— 
that was the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 
It passed the Second Reading, and it 
was only in Committee that a clause was 
introduced to give Local Option. Sup- 
posing the Bill had been brought for- 
ward with such a clause in it? The 
probability was that the Bill would come 
forward at a time when many Members 
would have gone home expecting that it 
was passed in a satisfactory form and 
that they were quite safe in doing so. 
They knew how quickly Bills were 
passed in the last days of a Session and 
on the Report stage one of the pro- 
moters of a Bill might get up and move 
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that a clause giving Local Option be 
dropped, which might be the means of 
the Bill passing. That was one of the 
dangers which might arise. 


*Sm FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
asked if the Resolution intended to 
apply to the Committee of the whole 
House. If so, he suggested that the 
words ‘‘of the whole House’’ should 
be inserted after ‘‘ in Committee.’’ 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY believed there was no ambiguity 
about the words, but if there was he 
was quite willing to introduce the words 
proposed. 

Dr. CLARK was anxious to know 
where they were. At present, if every 
Minister in charge of the Bill either in 
Committee of the House or in a Stand- 
ing Committee upstairs, moved that a 
clause or clauses be omitted no discus- 
sion took place, therefore there would be 
no change in the procedure of the House. 
There would be a change if it was de- 
cided that the Question should be put 
forthwith. If the Resolution were 
passed in its present form there would 
practically be no change at all. 


*Srr F. POWELL moved ¢o insert in 
line 1, after the word “‘ Committee,” the 
words “ of the whole House.” 

Dr. CLARK said, it appeared to him 
that the Amendment was a limitation of 
the powers of the House, for it would 
not be possible for a Minister in charge 
of a Bill in Grand Committee to with- 
draw a clause if he saw fit to do so. 

Mr. TOMLINSON remarked that the 
proposed Resolution was to be a 
Sessional Order, and would, therefore be, 
to a certain extent, an experimental 
Order, and for that reason he thought 
the Amendment might be adopted. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
thought it would be better to leave the 
Resolution as it was, or the result might 
be that the Grand Committee would be 
put to inconvenience in the matter. 

*Sir F. POWELL asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Supply. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insért in line 2, after “he may, after,” 
the words “two days previous.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sir J. Joicey. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said 
he did know exactly where they were. 
He would point out to the Government 
the absurdity of the situation. If they 
were to give this previous notice of the 
withdrawal of a clause, the necessity of 
which might not necessarily arise 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
|that the Amendment has been passed. 
I would not have allowed the Amend- 
ment to have been moved if it had not 
made sense. 

Sik ALBERT ROLLIT moved, in 
line 3, after “of,” to insert “ public 
business at.” The object of his Amend- 
ment was to ensure that the withdrawal 
of such clauses should take place when 
the House was full, namely, at the com- 
mencement of public business. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said that at the present moment 
the lines would read as follows :— 








‘“* Whenever any Member in charge of a 
3ill in Committee, or on Report, desires to with- 
draw from the Bill any clause. or clauses, he 
may, after two days’ previous notice ”’ 





When was the notice to be given ? 


“move after notice given either at the com- 
mencement ss 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not what 
the clause says. The clause as it now 
stands is, “ He may, after notice given ” 
—those words “notice given” are read 
as if they were in brackets—“ either at 
the commencement of,” and so forth— 
“* move.” 

Mr. 8. EVANS, on a point of order, 
submitted that “at the commencement of 
the sitting” was not controlled by the 
word “ move,” and the word “ move” did 
not control these words at all. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, an hon. Member 
must move either at the commencement 
of a sitting or when the clause came on. 

Mr. KNOX: submitted that if that 
was the Amendment, the word “ move” 
ought to come earlier in the clause. 
| *Mr. SPEAKER, said the hon. Mem- 
_ber could move any Amendment when 
'the time came. At present it appeared 
| to him to make perfectly good sense. 








| Amendment agreed to. 

Str A. ROLLIT moved, in line 6 to 
leave out “and such question shall be 
put forthwith.” The object was to fulfil 
ithe desire of the right hon, Gentleman 
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that there should be, before such a with- 
drawal, possibly altering the whole 


character of a Bill, a full discussion if 
that be desired. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
inquired whether if this proposal were 
agreed to, all Amendments would be pre- 
cluded? It seemed to him that if they 
merely struck out these words without 
adding some others they-would find them- 
selves in exactly the difficulty that they 
were anxious to escape from. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The clause will be 
struck out in the shape it is at the time 
the Motion is made. 

Mr. KNOX observed that as the 
clause now read he took it they might 
get either a private Member’s or a 
Government Bill through the second 
reading, they might then, by giving two 
days’ notice, move at the commencement 
of public business that certain clauses be 
left out—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is discussing matters 
that have been already passed. The 
question now before the House is that 
“such questions shall be put forthwith ” 
be omitted. 

Mr. KNOX observed that that was 
the very point to which he was address- 
ing his observations. They were now 
going to be allowed to debate this ques- 
tion. That was the effect of the Amend- 
ment. He did not want to have an op- 
portunity of obstruction given without 
the Government understanding what 
they were doing. As he understood it, 
the clause now meant that having got a 
non-contentious Bill through the Second 
Reading they might then move at the 
commencement of public business that 
certain clauses might be left out of that 
Bill. All they had got to do to obtain 
precedence for that over all the public 
business of the day was to give two days’ 
notice. Their friends might debate that 
question ; they might take a different 
view of this clause to what was taken by 
those who moved this Motion, and in 
that way a considerable part of the time 
of public business might be consumed. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS agreed that 
before a clause was allowed to be 
omitted there should be discussion. 
Accepting the rulings Mr. Speaker 
had given as to the operation of 
the clause the working of it would be 
as follows :—Immediately after a Bill 
had passed the Second Reading and 
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Committee stage was reached a Minister 
or Member in charge of it might move, 
at the commencement of any sitting 
before discussing clause one, two or any 
other clause in Committee, after giving 
two days notice, to omit say Clause 50 
before it was reached. That was the 
operation of the clause according to the 
Speaker's ruling. He respectfully asked 
the Government whether that was their 
intention or whether they did not intend 
the Motion was to be made by the 
Minister or Member in charge of the 
Bill when the clause to be omitted was 
reached in Committee. Before they 
could discuss any clause at all it might 
be taken from the Bill. He appealed to 
the Government to know whether that 
was or was not their intention ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! this 
is not pertinent to the Amendment 
before the House. The hon. Member is 
now asking what is the intention in 
leaving out the first three or four lines, 
whereas the only question now is whether 
on the question which has been already 
settled there shall be discussion before it 
is put to the Vote of the House or 
whether it shall be put without dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. EVANS submitted that before 
the House decided whether there was 
to be discussion it ought to know when 
that discussion took place, whether it 
was to be a useful discussion. He sub- 
mitted it was perfectly relevant to urge 
that to discuss a clause long before they 
got to it would not be profitable to the 


House. When the Motion was put from 
the Chair, he should move to omit 
the words “ before such clause is 
reached.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER then put the Reso- 
lution as amended. 

Mr. EVANS asked, when the Motion 
referred to in the Resolution would be 
made ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: When the Clause is reached. 

Mr. EVANS: Then, what is the 
meaning of “the commencement of the 
sitting of the House?” [ Laughter. | 

Mr. TOMLINSON urged, that the 
words referred to the commencement of 
the Committee stage of a Bill. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) moved the 
adjournment of the Debate. 


3G 
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SURY said, that, as they had now got 
almost to the end of their labours, he | 
trusted that the hon. Member would | 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion for the adjournment of the | 
Debate, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House divided: Ayes, 
Noes, 56.—(Division List, No. 21.) 


186 ; 


WITHDRAWAL OF CLAUSES OF A BILL 
AFTER SECOND READING. 

Resolved — 

* That whenever any Member in charge of a 
Hill in Committee, or on Report, desires to with- 
draw from the Bill any clause, or clauses, he 
may, after two days’ previous notice given | 
either at the commencement of public business 
at any sitting before such clause, or the first of 
such clauses, is reached, or when such clause, 
or the first of such clauses, comes on for con- 
sideration, move:—That the said clause, or | 
clauses, cease to form part of the Bill.”—/First | 
Lord of the Treasury.) 

SUPPLY. 

Committee deferred till this day. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 
MILITARY MANGUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 
TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


CONCILIATION 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND). 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill (20th February) 
further adjourned till this day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 
Tuk SECRETARY v0 tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, South) rose to move | 


{COMMONS} 
THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-|the Second Reading of this Bill. He said 
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that great inconvenience was likely to be 
caused if the Bill was delayed. Its 
object was to give County Councils certain 


|powers to meet difficulties that might 


arise in connection with the election of 
parish councils. The clause conferring 
the powers under the Act of 1894 was 
limited in its application to one year, 
and this Bill was necessary for the re- 
newal of the powers. 

Dr. TANNER objected. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not persist in that course, as it 
was very desirable that this Bill should 


| pass. 


Mr. DALZIEL said, he had no wish 
to object to the Papers of a useful 
Measure, but he thought it was asking a 
little too much of the House, now thin 
and exhausted after a prolonged sitting, 


|to enter upon its consideration at that 


hour (3 a.m.) 

Mr. 8. EVANS contended that the 
Bill ought to be put down in Government 
time, and he must object to the Measure 
being taken at that hour. 


Second Reading deferred. 


LIVERPOOL COURT 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Comniittee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


OF PASSAGE 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STATIONERY CONTRACTS. 
Ordered, That Mr. Jonathan Samuel 
be discharged from the Select Committee 
on Stationery Contracts. 
Ordered, That Captain Norton be 
added to the Committee.—(VUr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 


House adjourned at Three o'clock 
in the morning. 


toh (“) uc ohe commencement Of a@ Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Army Service 


HOUSE OF LORDS. | 


Friday, 28th February 1896. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. | 

Ordinance. No. 148. General No. 
33. Regulations for degrees in arts, | 
supplementary to Ordinances Nos. 11 
and 44: Laid before the House (pur- | 
suant to Act), and to be printed.—{ No. 


15.] 


| 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.1.]—(No. 16). 
A Bill to authorise the whipping of | 
juvenile offenders on summary convic- | 
tion: presented by the Lord Chancellor ; 


read 14, 
PUBLICATION OF INDECENT EVI- 
DENCE BILL [u.t.]- (No. 17). 


A Bill to authorise a court to prohibit 
the publication of indecent evidence 
presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 


*. 


ARMY SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Lorp MONKSWELL rose to all | 
attention to the practice of sending band- 
boys to India at the age of 15; and to 
move :— 


“That an humble address be presented for a 
return ¢f the number of persons enlisted in 
the army as boys, who have been sent to India 
under the age of 20 during the last five years, 
giving the names, ages, and medical records of 
such ‘of them as have died or been discharged 
invalided from the service, and the pensions 
granted to the latter.” 


toh (“) ue ehe commencement Of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


«hie «totes 


He said, that the class on whose behalf 
he proposed to address a few words to 
their Lordships, was not a large or in- 
fluential one, but he thought their case 
was worthy of attention. His attention 
was first called to the matter in the 
course of his duties as a Commissioner of 
Chelsea Hospital. The Commissioners 
met once a week to go through the list of 
soldiers discharged invalided from the 
army, with a view to deciding whether or 
not they were entitled to pensions. In 
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look into the matter and report. 


_ alteration. 
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going through these lists, he observed 


in India 


| cases of lads of 17 or 18 discharged in- 


valided after service in India. He 
‘thought that a very shocking state of 


things, and at his request another Com- 


missioner, a general officer, promised to 
He 
Ica his gallant Friend on several subse- 
| quent occasions, and he always said he 
had the matter under consideration. 

| The late Government went out in rather 
a hurry and his gallant Friend did not 
‘report to him, but as he implored him 
| not to drop the matter, he had thought 
that he would have reported to the noble 
Marquess opposite. Some months ago 
| he had a conversation with the noble Mar- 
quess on the subject. The noble Marquess 
met him in a very sympathetic and 
friendly spirit, and said he was obliged 
‘to him for -bringing the matter to ‘his 
| attention and promised to inquire inte 
‘it. He heard no more, and a few days 
‘ago he wrote to ask what had been done. 

| The noble Marquess very candidly replied 
‘that the matter had entirely escaped his 
-memory, and went on to say that the 
War Office had determined to make no 
In office and out of office 
he had tried to press the matter forward, 
but had miserably failed. His only 
| course, therefore, was to bring the mat- 
| ter before their Lordships’ House. It 
/might be that the noble Marquess would 
‘tell him that these boys when they ar- 
rived in India were sent to hill stations. 
He was aware that that was the theory, 
but he was assured on high military 
authority that the practice did not 
conform with the theory. The colonel 
of the regiment did not like to break up 
his band, and was under great tempta- 
tions to encourage these boys to remain 
in the plains. He would sometimes go 
round and say: ‘‘ You are quite well, 
my lad, are you not? It will not do 
you any harm to remain here ;’’ and 
the boy being pleased by the notice 
taken of him by his commanding officer, 
made no objection, and in many cases 
he remained, and, in the words of a 
distinguished officer, ‘‘the poor boy 
blows and blows till he can blow no 
longer.’? He ventured to put forward a 
general proposition which he was sure 
would have the unanimous assent of 
their Lordships and of the Secretary of 
State for War. It was this, that ex- 
cept in cases of necessity it was wrong 
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for them to inflict on the children of | 
other people dangers to health to which 
they would not on any account subject | 


their own children. The noble Marquess | 
could make out no case of necessity for 
sending these boys to India, and he 
hoped the Secretary of State would at 
least promise him to look ‘most carefully | 
into this matter. He ventured even to. 
express the hope that he would go a 
little further, and would be able to tell 
the House that he had come to the con- | 
clusion that some considerable alteration 
ought to be made as to the age at which 
boys were liable to be sent to India. 
He begged to move the Motion which 
stood in his name. 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE For! 
WAR (the Marquess of LANSDOWNE) : 
IT must begin by pleading guilty to the) 
act of forgetfulness the noble Lord im- 
putes tome. If I did lose sight of the 
wish he expressed, that wish was con- 
veyed to me at a time when both of us| 
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authority, that the facts do not entirely 
support these arguments. I am told by 
those who have a right to form an 
opinion, that growing lads of 15 are less 
liable to take harm from the effects of 


the Indian climate, and particularly from 


those diseases which are prevalent in 


| that country, than men five or six years 


older ; and the only statistics which I 
have been able to obtain since the nobie 


Lord put his question on the Paper, cer- 
| tainly bear out that view, because I find 


that; taking the 10 years ending 1894, 
there were 9°55 deaths per thousand 


‘amongst boys under 20, whereas there 
| were no less than 17°28 deaths per thou- 


sand among men between 20 and 25 ; 


and taking invaliding, the rate per thou- 


sand for boys under 20 was 10°55 and 


\for men between 20 and 25, 26°57. 


These figures certainly at first sight seem 
to bear out the view I have expressed 
just now, and I think it will be obvious 


| to the noble Lord, that there. are certain 


reasons for which we might expect that 


were somewhat hurried, and it is only} these lads would probably suffer less 
natural that his words should not have from the climate than youths of a 
fixed themselves as firmly as they might | greater age ; because those band boys 
have done on my attention. As regards 


are certainly very much less exposed to 
the attitude of the War Office, I think | extreme fatigue and great heat than the 
the noble Lord will not complain if, con- 


regular soldiers. For instance, they 
sidering the enormous attempts he seems | escape altogether, I believe, duty as 
to have made to obtain a change of | sentries—a very trying duty, as we all 
policy in regard to this question, during | know, in hot climates. The noble Lord 
the short time I have been connected|has moved for a return showing the 
with the department, I should not have | number of persons enlisted as boys, their 
taken the question up. I find it to be! names, ages and medical records. I 
the case that these band boys have for a| have no wish whatever to keep back 
very long time past been sent to India| anything from the noble Lord, but I am 
at the age of 15. The question seems to | told such a return would take consider- 
have been under consideration more} able time to prepare, that we should 
than once, but those in authority have| have to refer to every battalion, the 
never been satisfied that there was any | records of each would have to be searched, 
sufficient cause for making a change. | and the information would be very far 
On one occasion, indeed, a proposal was | from easy to obtain. I hope, therefore, 
put forward to reduce the age limit and | the noble Lord will not press his Motion 
to send out these boys at the age of 14,|for a return, but will be content 
but that proposal was not accepted. I) with the assurance I give him that I 
should have said at first that there are| will have the matter very carefully 
about 600 of these boys altogether in |looked into particularly if he will 
India at the present time, who went out| assist me by communicating to me pri- 
to India at 15 years of age. It may be | vately the authorities upon whom he 
argued that as we avoid sending soldiers | relies for his statement—and let him 
to India until they are past the age of | know the result as soon as I have any- 
20, a fortiori it is a very wrong thing to | thing to communicate. 


send lads of 15 to that country. That} Lorp MONKSWELL: I should like 








is a view of the case which at first com-| to ask the noble Marquess whether the 
mended itself very strongly to me, but I| statistics he has given include com- 
am assured, on what I know to be good | batants ? 


Lord Monkswell. y 
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*TheE Marquess’ or LANS-|Bill, explained that its object was to 
DOWNE: As no soldiers are allowed|secure uniiormity in the granting, by 
to go to India until they are past 20, it | way of renewal or transfer, of licences 


is obvious that the greater number of | for the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
men returned below 20 must be these| was the same Bill which he introduced 


band boys. last year, and the late Lord Bramwell 
Lorp MONKSWELL: Do the/was its draughtsman, who had _ felt 
figures include those killed in action? ja Bill of this kind was _ necessary 
*“TheE Margquess or LANS-|/in the interests of justice. Last year 
DOWNE: Yes. he had been prevented from pro- 


Lorp MONKSWELL thought that ceeding with it by the General Election, 
the view taken by the noble Marquess was but it was before the country long 
a little startling, because they all knew enough to secure the strong support 
that it was dangerous to their health to of the class affected by the licen- 
send young men under 20 to India. The) sing laws. He had in his hand a 
noble Marquess said that about 9} per, copy of a monster petition which he 
thousand of those under 20 died. That had presented. Although there were 
was a large percentage, but it was im- only 289 signatures to it, each signature 
possible to say, unless the noble Marquess was that of the chairman or president of 
produced statistics a little more in detail, an important Trade Defence Associa- 
how it came to pass that the enormous tion. The petitioners said that at pre- 
number of 17} per thousand died|sent beer retailers enjoyed a protection 
between the ages of 20 and 25, | under the Act of 1869 which licensed 
There might be other reasons for| Victuallers did not possess. They said 
that, which he would not go into! that the holders of full licences enjoyed 
now, besides the fact that’ some|by custom up to recent years a similar 
others were probably killed in ac-|advantage, and that they were not in- 
tion. The noble Marquess knew that in| terfered with by magistrates except for 
England it was a very rare thing|the purpose of preventing injustice or 
tor a boy between 15 and 20 to die. | abuse, but that there had been a change 
He understood that at Eton the death-|since the case of Sharpe v. Wakefield, 
rate was one in 2,000, and in industrial |in which it was decided that licensed 
schools with which he was connected | victuallers had no legal right whatever in 
the death-rate was certainly not more| their licences. They asked in their 
than two in a thousand. A death-rate, | petition that they might be put on the 
therefore, of 94 in the 1,000 was very | same footing as beer retailers under the 
high. The statistics of the noble Mar-| Act of 1889. It was, as he had said, 
quess really proved too much, because if | in a spirit, and as an act of justice 
he was right the moment a young re-/|that Lord Bramwell had drafted this 
cruit was enlisted they ought to send| Bill, and he confidently trusted their 
him out to India. | Lordships would deal with it in a like 
*Toe Eart or WEMYSS hoped | spirit. 
the Secretary of State for War would) Bil] read 1*,—[No, 18.] 
also give his attention to the question of | 
the service of immature boys in the army. | 
Was it right or desirable that they | LICENSING BILL [n.1.]. 
should have served in the army and be| *Lorp NORTON presented a Bill to 
reckoned as efficient soldier-boys under | amend the Licensing Act, 1872. He 
20 years of age? He did not think that | described the measure as the comple- 
youths of 17, 18 and 19 ought to be} ment of that for which the noble Earl 
borne on the army Estimates or reckoned | had just obtained a First Reading. 





as efficient soldiers. The object of the noble Earl’s Bill was 
‘ . to prevent magistrates from refusing to 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. renew old licences on the ground that 


there were too many licensed houses in 
LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL/|the district already. [The Earl of 

[u.1.]. Wemyss : ‘‘ Without compensation,’’ ] 
*Tne Earn or WEMYSS, in pre-|The noble Earl thought that the re- 
senting a Licensing Acts Amendment} newal of old licences ought only to be 
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refused on the ground of misconduct or 
abuse ; he proposed at the same time 
that magistrates should have full discre- 
tion to refuse new licences on the ground 
that there were enough licences out 
already or on any other ground. 
Both these proposals had his ap- 
proval. He thought they might fairly 
say that licences which had been re- 
newed for a long period from year to 
year had created something in the nature 
of a vested interest, and ought not to be 
interfered with, unless justly forfeited 
by misconduct or abuse. He also held 
that magistrates should have the amplest 
discretion to refuse new licences on any 
ground they deemed just. It was, of 
course, very difficult for anyone to say 
how many licences were wanted in any 
given place. It would be difficult to 
say how many bakers’ shops there ought 
to be in any locality; but in the case of 
public houses the difficulty was still 
greater, as the supply was excessive by 
a vicious demand, involving drunken- 
ness, rioting, and adulteration of drink. 
What really ought to be done was 
to find out means by which to pre- 
vent this wicked abuse, and_ to 
adjust the supply of licences, as far as 
possible, to a legitimate demand. If 
public houses were arranged so as to 
meet a legitimate demand only, they 
would cease to have a bad repute, and 
would be as useful institutions in the 
country as any clubs or refreshment 
rooms. What they wanted, therefore, 
as a complement to the noble Earl’s 
Bill, was a more efficient mode of pre- 
venting abuse and misconduct. The 
law at present was inoperative, not be- 
cause the penalty that could be imposed 
was too light, but because it was too 
severe. The penalty for the abuse of a 
licence was nothing short of forfeiture, 
and disqualification of the licensee for a 
number of years. That penalty was so 
severe upon property that magistrates 
would not exact it. He proposed to 
give the magistrates a discretionary 
power in the case of persistent mis- 
conduct and abuse, to impose, instead 
of forfeiture and disqualification, a 
fine not exceeding £100, and to re- 
quire the licensee to enter into recogni- 
sances for better conduct in future. 
This penalty he believed would be opera- 
tive, and the great brewers who owned 
tied-houses could not complain of the 


Lord Norton. 


{LORDS} 
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exaction of a limited fine for the persis- 
tent misconduct of their servants. At 
the same time, the wretched pot-houses, 
of which there were so many, and which 
did so much mischief, might be reduced 
in number by even a mild infliction of 
a limited penalty. The subject was one 
closely affecting the morality of the 
country, and he was sure that their 
Lordships would recognise its impor- 


tance. Alternative proposals had been 
suggested, but they were not prac- 


ticable. One was that another body, not 
so good as the present, should be entitled 
to say how many licences were required. 
Another was the adoption of the 
Gothenburg system, which Parliament 
had condemned as inapplicable to this 
country. 


Bill read 1*.—{No. 19.] 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.}. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, said that it was supple- 
mentary to the Measure passed in 1892. 
It gave short titles to all public general 
Acts passed since 1706, which had not 
already been given short titles, except 
such as were omitted from the Revised 
Edition of the Statutes by reason of their 
local or personal character. Clause 2 
gave collective titles to some groups of 
Acts not already included in the second 
schedule to the Act of 1892. In some 
cases, when the greater part, but not the 
whole, of an Act had been repealed, 
the section giving the short title had by 
inadvertence been included in the re- 
peal. The object of clause 3 was to pro- 
vide that in such cases the Act might 
continue to be cited by the short title 
so given, notwithstanding the repeal. 
For the sake of convenience the Act of 
1892 was repealed by clause 4, and its 
provisions were embodied in the present 


Bill. 
Bill read 2°, 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.] 


A Bill to amend the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act, 1872—-Was presented by 
the Earl of Denbigh ; read 1*, and to 
be read 2* on Thursday next.—{No. 20.] 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before 11 o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 28th February 1896. 


LIGHTHOUSE, &c. (LOCAL 
INSPECTIONS). 

Copies presented, of Reports to- the 
Board of Trade by the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, of their Inspection 
of Local Lighthouses, Buoys, and Beacons 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 230, of Session 1895) [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 81.] 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS). 

Copy. presented, of Report of the 
3oard of Trade of their Proceedings 
under the General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861, and the General Pier and 
Harbour Act (1861) Amendment Act 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[{ No. 82.] 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDNANCE No. 148). 

Copy presented, of Ordnance made 

by the Scottish Universities Commis- 


{28 Frepruary 1896} 





sioners, Regulations for Degrees in Arts 
(Supplementary to Ordinances, Nos. 11 | 
and 44) (Ordinance, No. 148, General, 

No. 33) [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, | 
and to be printed.—{ No. 83.] 


DEATH DUTIES. 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 25th February; Mr. Gibson 
Bowles); to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (ILLITE- 
RATE VOTERS) GENERAL ELECTION, 
1895). 

Return presented, relative thereto 

| Address 20th August, 1895; Mr. R.G. 

Webster] ; to lie upon the Table, and to 

be printed.—{ No. 84.] d 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGES (GREAT 
BRITAIN). 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of Treasury Minute, dated the 3rd day of 
October, 1895, directing that King’s College, 
London, may be placed in enjoyment of its share 
of the Grant for University Colleges in Great 
Britain without any stipulation as regards tests. 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—[No. 85.] 


NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 

Committee to consider of making pro- 
vision for the construction of works and 
acquisition of land in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere for the purposes of 
the Royal Navy, and of authorising the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
of such sums as may be necessary for 
these purposes (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Monday next.—(Jr. 
Goschen.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 

Lords Message [18th February], com- 
municating the following Resolution, 
viz.; That it is desirable that all 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills of the present Session be 
referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, considered. 


Resolved, That this House doth 
concur with the Lords in the said 
Resolution. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith.—( Zhe Attorney General). 


QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 

Lieut.-GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
he has received Copies of the Resolutions 
stated to have been passed unanimously 
by the House of Commons of the 
Dominion of Canada, and by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Province of 
Ontario, also of the Dispatch reported 
to have been sent by the Government of 
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the Australian Colonies through the | 
Premier of New South Wales, also of a 
similar Dispatch from the Government of 
New Zealand, assuring Her Majesty and 
the Government of the United Kingdom | 
of their unswerving determination to 
make every sacrifice to perpetuate their 
connection with the British Empire ; 
and whether, if received, he will lay the 
full texts of these communications upon 
the Table for the information of this 
House ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) said, I have received 
copies of the Australasian Resolutions 
referred to, but the Canadian Resolutions 
have not yet reached me. When the 
latter have been received there will be 
no objection to laying all on the Table. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Bzlfast, 8.) : 
May I ask whether any notice can be 
taken of the fact that, on the passing of 
the Resolution in the Canadian House 
of Commons, the whole Assembly rose 
and sang “God save the Queen?” 
| Vationalist langhter.| | 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, | 
S.): I would ask whether it is not a fact 
that the Legislative Body who had made 
the loyal demonstration referred to have | 
complete management of their own 
internal affairs—in fact, Home Rule? 


| No answer was given. | 


FIGHTING IN EAST AFRICA. 

*Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether any information can be 
given to the House as to the recent 
fighting on several distinct occasions on 
the coast of British East Africa, and as 
to the prospect of peace being in future 
preserved upon that coast / 

The UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon,  Laneashire, 
Southport): In April, 1895, a native 
ehief, named Mubarakbin Rashid, _re- 
helled against the administration. He 
has suffered repeated defeats ; but, owing 
to the nature of the country, it has 
hitherto proved impossible to deal effec- 
tually with the roving bands of marauders 
who have followed his lead, and who fall 
on unprotected or weakly-held positions, 


Lieut.-General Laurie. 
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and have on two occasions made attacks 
upon military stations, which have been 
successfully repulsed. With the view of 
finally suppressing the rising it has been 
decided to strengthen the local forces by 
the dispatch of an Indian regiment, and 
it is hoped that tranquillity will shortly 
be restored. 


TRYHILL ESTATE, COUNTY GALWAY. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Galway, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether his attention has 
been called to the award made against 
the Tryhill Estate, county Galway, in 
connection with the cost of the Suck 
Drainage ; whether he is aware that the 
total amount of rent of the land drained 
on 24 holdings amounts to £54 14s. 9d., 
and that the proposed annual addition 
for drainage is £51 8s. 2d.; and, whether, 
considering that this addition would be 
almost double the annual rent at present 


|payable, and having in view the very 


low prices obtainable for produce, he 
will consider what can be done in relief 
of these tenants ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansyry, Preston): 
The Board of Works understand that 
this question refers to the estate of the 
late Bishop Gillooly, in the townlands of 
Tryhill East and Tryhill West. They 
have no knowledge of the rent. The 
circumstances are as follows :—-In the 
draft award a charge of £30 17s. 10d. 
was assessed on the occupiers, and £23 
(in addition to £8 16s. 6d. for mainten- 
ance) on the proprietor; but at the 
inquiry it was discovered that the ten- 
ants held under 99 years leases, and 
therefore, for the purposes of the Drain- 
age Acts, are proprietors as well as 
occupiers, and are liable for the payment 
both of the occupiers’ annuity, represent- 
ing the actual benefit, and the proprie- 
tors’ annuity, representing non-productive 
outlay. The result is that in the final 
award they are liable for £25 18s. 2d. 
as occupiers ; £27 8s. 4d. as proprietors ; 
and £8 lls. Illd. for maintenance. 
Total, £61 18s. 5d.; not £51 &s. 2d. 
The award was made under the provi- 
sions of the River Suck Drainage Act, 
1889, and there is no power to make 


sany reduction. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS (IRELAND). | 


Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for the 
Connemara Division of Galway, Mr. W. 
O’Mattey, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether the Post 
Office authorities will establish a delivery 
of letters to Carna, Connemara, County 
Galway, on Sundays ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The establishment 
of Sunday posts in the rural districts 
depends upon the fulfilment of two con- 
ditions : First, that there is revenue suffi- 
cient to justify the cost of the additional 
day’s service; and, secondly, that the 
Sunday service is desired by persons 
receiving not less than two-thirds of the 


correspondence for the district affected. | 


Inquiry shall be made whether the 
amount of correspondence for Carna is 
sufficient to fulfil the first of these con- 
ditions. If it sheuld prove sufficient, a 
communication shall be made to the hon. 
Member, so that the views of the in- 
habitants on the second part may be 
ascertained. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG: In the absence of 
Mr. W. O’Mattey, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
Post Office authorities will extend tele- 


graphic communication from Spiddle, | 


County Galway, to Carna, Connemara, 
county Galway, in view of the fact that | 
a steamer calls there once a week from | 
Galway, and that serious inconvenience | 
frequently arises when through any | 
cause the steamer fails to come on the | 
appointed day, and when such incon- 
venience would be obviated if telegraphic 
communication existed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General will be glad to have inquiry 
made, and will communicate the result 
to the hon. Member in due course. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG: 


in the absence of 


Mr. W. O’Mattey, I beg to ask the! 


Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 

the Postmaster General, whether the 

Post Office authorities will establish a 
. + ’ 

post office at Moyrus, Connemara, County 


Galway, the Postmaster General having | 


already sanctioned a delivery of letters 
three times a week to that village, but in 
the absence of an office where letters 
could be left till called for, such deliveries 
are of little practical value ? 
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Mr. HANBURY : The establishment 


of a post to Moyrus three days a week 


was attended with as large an additional 
outlay as the limited amount of corre- 
spondence warranted, and there are no 
grounds on which the Postmaster General 
could sanction further outlay with a view 
to establishing a post office there also. 
Mr. F. A. O7KEEFFE: I beg to ask 
|the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, if his 
attention has been drawn to the com- 
plaints by the citizens of Limerick, and 
expressed in the Cork Herald of 24th 
December last, to the inadequate postal 
arrangements in Limerick last Christmas ; 
whether he is aware that on 23rd De- 
|cember last there was no delivery by the 
7.10 evening mail, and same occurred on 





| 24th December, and that on Christmas 
Day in Limerick there was no morning 
|or noon delivery of letters ; whether the 
postmen during those days worked 18 or 
20 hours’ continuous labour, the sorters 
|being sent away to save expense ; and, 
| whether, by the employment of additional 
‘hands in future, and payment of over- 
time, provision will be made to prevent 
any future congestion and disarrange- 
/ment at critical occasions in the Limerick 
| postal exigencies ? 

| Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
|General will have inquiry made into 





| these allegations and communicate the 
| 4 
|result to the hon. Member. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
|the Lord Lieutenant of Treland — (1) 
| whether he proposes to apply to Parlia- 
|ment for money for the extension of 
| Light Railways in Ireland ; and (2) can 
jhe say at what period of the present 
| Session he will move in the matter ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp- Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The reply to the first 
paragraph is in the affirmative. As to 
the second part of the Question, I should 
hardly think it possible to do anything 
in the matter before Easter. 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN 
(Donegal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland—(1) if he received, some time 
ago, a Resolution passed at a public 
meeting in Carndonagh calling for an 
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extension of the Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway from Buncrana to Carn- 
donagh vid Clonmany ; and is he aware 
that Resolutions have been passed unani- 
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|to the profit of the Department; and 
that many periodicals are filled out with 
“padding,” in the shape of news and 
articles, in order to establish a claim to 
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mously by the Innishowen Board of| the benefits of registration as a news- 
Guardians to a like effect ; (2) is he| paper; and whether he will introduce or 
aware that the First Lord of the Trea-| support a Bill permitting all bona fide 
sury, when Irish Secretary, had intended | periodicals under a fixed weight to pass 
to construct this line, and was only pre-| at the halfpenny rate ? 

vented because of the failure of the) Mr. HANBURY: Publications must 
money voted by Parliament for the| be published at intervals of not more 
making of light railways in Ireland ; and | | than seven days, and must consist wholly 
if it has been represented to him ‘that | or in great part of news or of articles 
one of the chief industries of Innishowen, | relating thereto, in order to be admitted 
that of making shirts, will be jeopardised | to the benefit of the newspaper rate. The 
by reason of competition elsewhere in| Postmaster General is not aware to what 
the county where light railways have | extent advertisements result in increased 
been constructed, owing to there being) business to the Department ; nor can he 
no rapid mode of transit at present! give an opinion as to how much of what 
throughout this large and populous) passes as news is mere “ padding,” with 
district with Londonderry ; (3) if thea view to satisfying the requirements 
Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway | of the Act. The loss already incurred 
Company have proposed to fully equip |in the transmission of newspapers is so 
the line, and work it when made free of | considerable that the Postmaster General 
expense to the Government or the people ;| would hesitate to increase it by sanction- 


and (4) whether the matter has been 
considered by the Treasury, and what 
action they intend taking ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The) 
reply to the first paragraph is in the! 


affirmative. On the general question, 
namely, the construction of a line of 
railway between the points mentioned, I 


can only state at present that it is my. 


intention to apply to Parliament for 
funds to provide the extension of light 
railways in Ireland, and that the case of 
the line proposed in the Question is being 
considered with that of others. 


NEWSPAPER REGISTRATION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post 
master General, whether he has observed 
that, under the regulations requiring a 
periodical, in order to pass at the reduced 


halfpenny rate, to appear at intervals | 


not exceeding seven days, and to contain 


a given proportion of news and articles re- | 


lating thereto, many of the reviews, maga- 
zines, and other valuable monthly publica- 


tions, and many periodicals containing | 


numerous advertisements, are excluded 
from the benefit of that rate; whether | 
he is aware that a large number of | 
letters, postal orders, and parcels are 
dispatched in answer to advertisements, 


Mr. Thomas B. Curran. 


ing any extension of the privilege. 


| 
CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is aware 
that the Carrickmacross Board of Guavr- 
dians passed a Resolution requesting the 
Local Government Board for Treland to 
sanction a reduction in the cost of 
stimulants from 15s. 7d. per inmate to 
3s. 10d. in Carrickmacross Workhouse, 
which was refused by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Treland; and, whether 
3s. 10d. per inmate is seven times more 
'than is expended in either Clones or 
Monaghan Workhouses on stimulants ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Reso- 
lution substantially to the effect stated 
was passed by the Carrickmacross Guar- 
dians in December, 1894. ‘heir medical 
officer, however, pointed out that he 
prescribed stimulants only in cases where 
|he honestly and conscientiously believed 
them to be the best treatment for the 
cure of disease, the prolongation of life, 
and the alleviation of suffering; and 
while he was prepared to carry out the 
| order of the Guardians, the responsibility 
of his doing so must rest entirely with 
them. In consideration of this expres- 
sion of the medical officer’s view, the 
Local Government Board thought it 
\ 
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prudent to remind the Guardians that 
under the Workhouse Rules the medical 


Ashanti 
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if he will consider the desirability of 
having some inquiry into such a serious 


Expedition. 





state of facts ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuite Rivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The increase in the number 
'of lunatics in England and Wales, 
during the years 1885-93, was 15°5 
per cent. and not 26 per cent., as- 
the requirements of each particular case. | stated by the hon. Member. The increase 
The cost of stimulants per head of the! in Ireland, during the same period, was 
inmates in the Clones and Monaghan } 21:8 per cent. The increase in England 
Workhouses in 1893 was about ld. and| and Wales, during 1893 and 1894, was 
6d. respectively. | 2:5 and 2°3 per cent. ; in Ireland, during 
| 1894 and 1895 together, it was 5:7 per 
‘cent. I am not in possession of the 
te = ‘figures for Scotland. The question of 

PARISH COUNCIL LOANS. | the causes to which this Sadie is due 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.):| has, as the hon. Member will see on re- 
I beg to ask the President of the Loeal|ferring to the reports which were pre- 
Government Board, if it is intended that sented to Parliament last year, engaged 
there shall be a double Inquiry on each | the attention of the Lunacy Boards of 
application for a loan to a Parish Council | all three countries. In regard to Ireland, 
under Section 12 of The Local Govern-|a special inquiry into the subject was 
ment Aet, 1894, or whether the Local | made in 1894, the Report of which was 
Government Board will, in the case of| presented to Parliament in the same 
applications for small amounts and| year. I will consult with the Lord 
possessing no special features, give their | Chancellor with a view to the attention 
consent to any loan sanctioned after | of the Lunacy Commissioners being more 
inquiry by the County Council ? ‘closely directed to the question. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL) Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. HENry if it was not a fact that the Lunacy 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It) Commissioners attributed the increase in 
appears to me, at present, that there lunacy to the severe agricultural depres- 
must be an Inquiry by an inspector of sion which had existed ? 
the Local Government Board .before the *Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
Board sanction the raising of a loan by said, he was not aware that that was 
@ Parish Council, but there will be no| so, and he did not think it so appeared 
objection to the attendance at the In- in their report. 
quiry of a representative of the County; Mr.PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
Council, where this is desired by the! asked whether the Commissioners at- 
Council. I quite agree that it is cer-| tributed the increase in Ireland partly to 
tainly undesirable that there should be a the excessive use of tea, and thar, though 
double Inquiry. | that was the case, they went on supplying 
| tea in all the asylums ? 
| Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
\said, he believed it was true that the 
|Lunacy Commissioners in Ireland had 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask the mentioned the cause to which the hon. 
President of the Local Government!Gentleman had referred as one of the 
Board, if he is aware that in the nine | reasons for the increase. 
years, 1885-1893, the number of lunatics | 
in. England and Wales increased by 26 | 
per cent. ; what has been the increase in | ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 
the last two years; whether there has} Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
been a similar increase in Scotland and | mouth): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
Treland ; to what causes this rapid in-| tary of State for War, what was the 
crease is due ; and, if this is not known, | number and what the aggregate tonnage 

4 


officer has discretionary power to order 
such stimulants for the sick poor under 
his care as he may consider necessary, 
and that the Guardians should not inter- 
fere with his discretion in the matter by 
a Resolution of the nature adopted by 
them, which proposed a hard-and-fast 
reduction without due consideration of 





LUNACY (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
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of vessels employed in transporting the 
Military expedition to Ashanti, and 
what was the total strength of all arms 
and all ranks of the Military force carried 
by that number of ships and that aggre- 
gate tonnage ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The portion of the 
Ashanti Expedition which did not go by 
the ordinary weekly packets consisted of 
788 officers and men, who were conveyed 
in two transports of an aggregate 
capacity of 8,862 tons gross and 5,511 
tons net. In addition to the officers and 
men, the two transports conveyed a 
large quantity of stores, including am- 
munition, clothing, and provisions. 


| 
EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. M. McCARTAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, (1) whether his attention 
has been called to the last Evictions (Ire- 
land) Return, by which it appears that, 
of the 1,529 tenants who, during the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1895, have 
been at suit of the landlord converted 
into caretakers, 617 arein Ulster ; (2) whe- 
ther he can state the numbers for each 
of the four provinces of Ireland respec- 
tively for the quarters ending 30th Sep- 
tember and 31st December last ; and (3) 
whether this matter will be dealt with? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
figures are correctly quoted in the first 
paragraph from the Return for the June | 
quarter. The Returns containing similar | 
information for each of the four pro- 
vinces for the September and December 
quarters were presented to Parliament | 
on the 17th inst. 

Mr. McCARTAN said, that since | 
notice had been given of the Question, | 
the Returns he asked for had been cireu- | 
lated. But he would ask the right hon. | 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether his attention 
has been called to the action of Mr. 
Plowden, a Metropolitan police magis- 
trate, on the 6th January last, at the 
Marylebone Police Court, when, on the 
hearing of a summons against a parent 
for cruelty to his child, taken out by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, he severely censured the 
Society’s officer for inquiring as to what 
religious persuasion the child belonged, 
in accordance with the Act 57 &58 Vie. 
c. 41, s. 48, under which the proceedings 
were taken ; and, whether steps can be 
taken to prevent the magistrate from 
publicly rebuking the Society’s officers 
for obeying the law ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The hon. Member appears to me to be 
misinformed as to the provisions of the 
Act to which he refers. The duty of 
ascertaining the religious persuasion of 
a child is imposed, by Section 8, the only 
section of the Act which contains any 
provision on the subject, on the court 
before which the child may be brought, 
and that only when it has determined to 
commit it to the custody of some person 
other than the parent, under Section 6. 
In the present case, I am _ informed, 
the officer of the Society had, before 
legal proceedings were commenced, 
called at the house of the mother, and, 
without disclosing the object of his visit, 
put various questions to her, including 
one as to the child’s religion. The 
magistrate considered that this course 
was not justified by the Act, and ex- 
pressed himself strongly as to the officer's 
conduct. J am not prepared to dissent 
from the view which he takes of the law 
or to criticise his action in the present 
case. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester): I 


Gentleman whether he was aware that| beg to ask the President of the Local 
the services of these notices of eviction | Government Board, whether he is aware 
disabled the tenants from going into| that, out of the four alternative days 
court to have rents fixed, and that these | fixed for the poll for the parish council 
were the class of tenants who most re-| elections, three fall within Passion Week ; 
quired it ? and whether he will instead allow the 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes,| poll to be taken on any day during the 


Sir, that is so. week ending Saturday 28th March ¢ 


Sir John Columb. ig 
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Mr. CHAPLIN : The regulations pro- | to send tuck diaries, containing a pencil 
vide that, if there is a poll for the|in the bend of the tuck, by book post ; 
election of parish councillors, it shall be | and whether, having regard to the word- 
taken on Monday, March 30, unless the | ing of the pattern post and book post 
County Council fix the previous Saturday, | regulations respectively, and the fact 
28th, or the Tuesday, 31st, or Wednes- | that the pencil is in many cases specially 
day, April 1, following. The County | prepared for writing on the paper of the 
Council can fix Saturday, March 28th, | book, he will in future allow such a book, 
for the day of election if they deem it| fitted with pencil, to be transmitted by: 
necessary on the ground of the three! book post ? 
other days mentioned falling in Passion| Mr. HANBURY: Messrs. Letts and 
Week. I could not make the alteration|Co. were no doubt informed that a 
suggested now. pocket-book with a pencil attached could 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, | be sent by pattern post, but strictly as 
Eye): I beg to ask the President of the|a pattern and not in fulfilment of an 
Local Government Board whether the|order. If any of the packets were 
chairman of a parish meeting would be | marked “ Book post ” the inference would 
liable to a fine if he were to convene the | be that they were not sent as samples, 
meeting for the election of the parish | and they would then be correctly sur- 
council for Thursday the 26th of March ;| charged. Pencils or other writing ma- 
and, whether the election would be held | ‘terials, even when attached to a book, do 
to be invalid by reason of the fact that | | not come within the definition of a book- 
it did not take place on the 9th of | packet, but packets of the kind may 
March ? j have escaped the notice of the taxing 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The regulations | officers. The Postmaster General cannot 
which have been issued by the Local|see his way to allow pencils or other 
Government Board will not admit of the | writing materials to pass by book post. 
elections of parish councillors being de- | 
ferred until Thursday, 26th March, as | 
suggested by the hon. Member, and 
there would be no legal authority for | LETTER CARRIERS’ BICYCLES. 
holding the election on that day. It is) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
clearly the duty of the chairman of the | to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
parish meeting to convene the meeting | representing the Postmaster General, 
for the day prescribed—viz., 9th March,| whether he is aware that two letter 
and the provisions as to the penalty | carriers, who had been using their own 
apply where the meeting is not convened | bicycles for the delivery of ‘letters in a 
as required by the regulations. ‘country district, with the result of a 
‘great saving of time and fatigue, have 

‘recently been ordered by the local sur- 
| veyor to perform their rounds on foot, 
POCKET BOOKS (POSTAGE). although the roads are in excellent order ; 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: T beg, whether one of these letter carriers had 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as purchased a new machine for use in his 
representing the Postmaster General, | rounds ; and whether he will instruct the 
whether he is aware that in the autumn | surveyors and other officials of the De- 
of last year the Post Office authorities | partment to encourage the use of bicycles 
informed Messrs. Charles Letts and Co. | by letter and telegram carriers as much 
that a pocket book, with a pencil attached as possible, in accordance with the de- 
by means of a sheath or loop running clared wishes of the Postmaster General ? 
outside down the back, could be sent by) Mr. HANBURY: The case to which 
pattern post in response to an order ; the hon. Member is believed to refer is 
whether large numbers of such pocket-| not, as he seems to think, a recent one. 
hooks were so sent, but that the officials | It is, on the contrary, two years since the 
stopped and surcharged several of these postmen in question applied for permis- 
hooks because the covers had been in- | sion to use their own bicycles, but their 
advertently marked “ B post” (for book | request was not granted from a fear that 
post); whether, for many years, pub-| regularity could net be maintained. Last 
lishers of pocket-books had been allowed | year, however, general instructions were 

» 
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issued on the subject, in accordance with | 


Health (Counties). 


IRISH MAILS. 
| Mr. F. A. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, if his 
attention has been drawn to the frequent 
recurrence of the English morning mail 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND). |arriving late in the city of Limerick, 
“ 4 owing to the non-arrival in time at the 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.):T Limerick Junction of the Great Southern 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord|and Western Railway service from 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will explain | Dublin, which company is subsidised by 
the cause of the delay in completing the | the Government for the carriage of the 
sale to the tenants on the estate of |™ails to the south of Ireland ; whether 
Colonel Boreaden, near Ballymahon, in | he is aware that z uch delay occurred last 
’ - ’ | Thursday ; and, if any steps will be taken 
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which the two postmen have now been 
allowed as an experiment to use their 
bicycles. 


county Longford, of their farms, agree- | 
ments to purchase which they signed | 
two years ago; and, will he call the! 
attention of the Land Commission to the | 
matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- | 
stand that this case is practically in the | 
same state as when my predecessor | 
replied to a similar question addressed to | 
him on the 17th June last. The Lend | 
Commission inform me that it rests in 
the first place with the Solicitors acting | 
for the parties and with the Solicitor 
having carriage of the proceedings in the 
Land Judges Court, to meet the diffi-' 
culties which have already been pointed 
out to them. I am looking further into 
the matter, however, in order to see 
whether anything be to 
expedite the proceedings. 


can done 


TROOPS AT LIMERICK. 

Mr. F. A. OKEEFFE (Limerick): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, if, in accordance with the'| 
expressed desire of certain inhabitants 
of the district, he will direct that the 
troops stationed in the Artillery Bar- 
racks, Mulgrave Street, Limerick, will 
resume attending Divine Service at 
St. Munchin’s Parish Church, Limerick, 
as customary heretofore ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The General 
Officer commanding tke District has 
telegraphed as follows :— 


“ Officer commanding reports that he cannot 
trace that troops ever attended St. Munchin’s | 
Church, Limerick; and that it is very small, | 
and would be most inconvenient for the | 
Artillery.” 


Mr, Hanbiry. \ 


to prevent repetition of such delays ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The late arrivals 
of the day mail at Limerick during the 
past winter have not escaped the notice 
of the Postmaster General. They arise 
chiefly from the inability of the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company to 
keep back the Limerick train at Limerick 
Junction when the Mail from England 
is, from storm or other cause, late in 
arriving. The Post Office has been in 
correspondence with the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway Company upon tke 


subject, but, owing to the connections to 


be maintained and to the fact that a 
large part of the line is single, there is 
much difficulty in arranging for a deten- 
tion of the Limerick Mail train at the 
Junction on the occasions in question. 

Mr. OKEEFFE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had received a memorial from the 
Limerick Chamber of Commerce regard- 
ing the subsidising of a special train 
from Limerick Junction to the city. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 


know whether such a memorial had been 


|received, but if it had it would have 


been considered. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH 
(COUNTIES). 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, §.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he can state what 
County Councils in England and Wales 
have appointed a County Medical Officer 
of Health, together with their salaries 
and other remuneration, and the terms of 
their appointment ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: According to the 
latest returns received by the Local 
Government Board there appear to be 
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about 16 counties for which the County | Land Commission, and performs duties 
Councils have appointed Medical Officers | of considerable importance in connec- 


of Health. 


I shall be prepared to assent | tion with the Congested Districts Board 


to a return giving the particulars referred | for Ireland, whose schemes for the im- 


to if the hon. Member moves for it. 


BOYLE LIGHTING (COUNTY ROS- 
COMMON). 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Leitrim, Mr. Jasper Tutty, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury whether he | 
can state, in view of the fact that there 
is no public lighting system in the town 
of Boyle, county Roscommon, that the | 
Board of Works will be prepared to grant 
a loan to the Boyle municipal body, on 
the security of the rates, for the purpose | 
of providing an electric system in the 
township. 

Mr. HANBURY: A loan such as 


that referred to would come under the 


Public Health Act, and the Board of | 


Works are not empowered to grant a 
loan under that Act except on the re- 


commendation of the Local Government | 


sjoard and with the consent of the 
Treasury, given only after such recom- 
mendation. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH: On| 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Galway, Mr. D. Kuisripg, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the name of 
T. 8. Porter, on page 24 in the last Return 
drawn up in pursuance of the Super- 
annuation Act, 1887 ; (2) whether he is 
aware that Mr. Porter 
a sub-lieutenant, entitled to retire on 
half -pay amounting to £45 12s. 6d. 
annually, and was in 1888 appointed an 
Assistant Commissioner under Land Com- 
mission at £800 a _ 3 





whaiher he has served on any of ‘the _ 
Commissions ; and (4) what were his 
qualifications when appointed to the| 
office ? 


(3) if he will 


| provement ‘of agriculture in congested 

| districts are undertaken by the Agricul- 
‘tural Department of the Land Commis- 
|sion. That Department also administers 

| the Markets and Fairs Acts and collects 
_and compiles returns of the prices of 
Agricultural produce. Mr. Porter was 
‘employed on the work of a sub-Com- 
mission between the years 1887 and 
1892, and also acted as Valuer for the 
Land Commission Court of Appeal. 
Some of this gentleman’s qualifications 
| will be found in the Return presented to 

this House in 1891—No. 177 of that 
| year. 





| PROBATE DUTIES GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
In the absence of the hon. Mem- 
\ber for South Wexford, Mr. P. 
|Frrencn, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the sum of £2,419 11s. 7d., 
‘due to the County Wexford Road 
Authorities for the year ending 31st 
| March, 1894, out of the Probate Duties 
Grant, has been paid ; and, if not, will 
| he recommend its immediate payment, 
as the cess in Wexford for 1896 is un- 
usually high ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that payment of the sum men- 
tioned in the Question was ordered in 
November, 1894, and that it appears 
from the official records that the County 
Authorities have cashed all the orders 
| sent to them. 





was formerly | 


| TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
| Mr. J. O'CONNOR (in the ab. 
, sence of Mr. Frrencn) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to he Treasery whether, in 

























































































‘acl have ew granted for technical 
education in England, the Government 
propose to spend any money during the 
present year on technical education in 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have) Ireland? 





not seen the Return referred to in the} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Perhaps 
first paragraph, though I am aware of|the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
the facts stated in the second paragraph. | answer this Question. If the Question is 
Mr. Porter is at present Superintendent | to be understood to refer to the spending 
of the Agricultural Department of the | of public money on technical education 
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in Ireland in other ways and on other | MOUNTAIN ROAD (COUNTY DONEGAL), 
subjects than at present, legislation; Mr. THOMASB.CURRAN (Donegal, 
would be necessary for the purpose, and, | N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
except as regards agriculture, the Gov-| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if his atten- 
ernment do not at present contemplate tion has been directed to a Question put 
dealing with the subject this Session. to his predecessor in office in April, 1895, 
by thehon. Memberfor East Donegal as to 
the death, from exposure and cold, of 
a Ba a 2d cai Cornelius Rudden, on the mountain pass 
Sue eh Se ee Geen between Donagh and the Illies, in County 
Mr. M. McCARTAN : I beg to ask Donegal, on the 28th February, 1895, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu-| and to the finding of the jury as to the 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware | necessity for a road at the place; and, 
that at the last Land Sessions held be-| as his predecessor, in reply to the hon, 
fore County Court Judge Roche, Q.C.,; Member for East Donegal, promised to 
at Downpatrick, where a tenant applied refer the matter to the Congested Dis- 
to have the judicial rent fixed for the tricts Board for further inquiry, whether 
second judicial term, it was contended | any inquiry was made by that Board ; 
by counsel for the landlord that, as the | and, if so, what was the nature of such 
Land Law (Ireland) Act of 1887 made “inquiry ; and, if any aid will be given in 
the fair rent run from the gale day next | making such a road by the Government ! 
after the making of the application, andj Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
not as in the Act of 1881, only from the | suggestion for the making of the road in 
gale day next after the decision, it was | | question has, I am informed, been more 
incompatible with the present law to! than once ‘under the consideration of the 
make application to fix fair rent in| Congested Districts Board, -but it was 
respect of second term before the last decided by them not to make it. 
gale day of the fifteenth year ; that other- | 
wise the new rent would commence to | 
run before the last year of the first POST OFFICE PENSIONS. 
judicial term had expired ; and whether | Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN = (Kil- 
the Land Commission have given any in-| kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
structions to the tenants on this point? | Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is| General, what were the particular cir- 
not known what views counsel for the |Cwmstances which led to the retirement 
landlord may have submitted to the | 0D @ pension of £504 17s. 6d. a year of 
Court in the case referred to, but it is the late postmaster of Belfast ; whether 
understood that, notwithstanding any- this took place under Treasury Minute 
thing in the Act. of 1887, Section 8 (7 )|of the 15th August, 1890, or upon the 
of » i Act still remains in force, and grounds of ill- health ; is he aware that 
some applications to fix a fair rent in since the date of his superannuation the 


respect of the second term have already | !ate postmaster of Belfast has been ap- 
been disposed of by the Courts, al- pointed assistant secretary and collector 


though the last gale day of the first of to a charitable institution in Belfast at 


the statutory terms fixed under the Act |® salary of £100 per year, and with 
of 1881, have not yet passed. The Land duties more onerous than those incident 
Commission have received no Report on | © his former position; what steps, if 


the subject from Judge Roche, and have | ®Y> he means to take m order to stop 
given no instructions on the point to the competition of State pensioners with 


other people anxious to obtain employ- 


tenants. 
- : ment ; and, whether, if Mr, Shepherd 
Mr. McCARTAN asked the right| yas not retired under Treasury Minute 


hon. Gentleman if that was the opinion n a a 
of the Chief Commissioner ? Se See ee eee 


possible to recall him to active duty by 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he | appointing to some less onerous position 

would make direct application to the| in the service? 

Commissioner if the hon. Gentleman de-} Mr. HANBURY: The late post: 

sired it, but he did not think there was} master of Belfast retired on the ground 

any doubt about the state of the law. of ill health, which was certified by the 


Mr, Gerald Balfeur, 











_ 


a 
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local Medical Officer to the Post Office, | 
and also, which was not strictly neces- | 
sary, by another physician. As to his | 
proceedings since his retirement the De-| 
partment has no knowledge. The Govern- | 
ment has no control over State pensioners 
except indeed that, if their health will 
permit and they are under 60 years of | 
age, it can recall them to duty ; and the 
terms of the medical certificate made it 
clearly undesirable in the public interest 
to retain Mr. Shepherd at the head of a 
large and busy office who, though not 
yet 60, will be so early next year. 


Charge against 


CONVICTS ON LICENCE, 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if he has any objection to 
state how ticket of leave convicts are| 
classed with regard to reporting them- | 
selves to the police authorities, and 
especially with reference to the twenty 
who are allowed to report by letter, 
giving the circumstances and conditions 
under which the privilege is allowed ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The manner in which a convict at large 
on licence in the Metropolitan Police | 
District is required to report himself to | 
the police does not depend upon any | 
mode of classification. If a_licence-| 
holder applies for permission to report by | 
letter, his application is considered on its 
merits and always with a desire to accede 
to it if possible. The points especially | 
taken into consideration are the nature 
of his crime, the nature of his employ- | 
ment, and the position and character of 
the people he is living with. 


{28 Frepruary 1896} Publican (Ireland). 
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year to appoint such inspectors ; and, 
how far he proposes to meet the recom- 
mendation of the coroner’s jury 4 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention has been called to the ver- 
dict of the jury as reported in the news- 
papers. Full reports will be received in 
due course from the inspector for the dis- 
trict and the counsel who has_repre- 
sented the Home Office at the inquest, 
and, with the verdict of the jury, will 
be most carefully considered by me. 
With regard to the appointment of 


| working-men inspectors, I have nothing 


to add to the answer which I gave to the 
hon. Member a week ago. In _ that 
answer I quoted the undertaking in the 
matter which my predecessor gave. It 
appears to me to be sufficiently clear. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man undertake to issue to Members of 
this House the evidence that was taken 
at the Inquiry ? 

Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Certainly, Sir. The Report will be issued 
in due course in the usual way. 


CHARGE AGAINST PUBLICAN 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was 
responsible for having the charge against 
James Pelan, of Gorey, of being drunk 
and disorderly on his own licensed 
premises, amended into a charge of 
drunkenness ; who was responsible for 
having this case heard in camera, and 
who supplied the original information 


‘that the case was heard in open Court, 


TYLORSTOWN EXPLOSION. | 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr | 


which was afterwards admitted to be 
untrue ; whether he is aware of any 
other cases under the Licensing Acts 








Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of | being ever heard in camera, and where 
State for the Home Department, whe-, they were heard; why a distinction was 
ther his attention has been called to the | made between Pelan’s case and the cases 
verdict of the coroner’s jury in the case | of three other publicans which were tried 
of the Tylorstown explosion, in which | in open Court on the same day; and, 
the jury expressed their surprise that| whether he will direct an independent 
Her Majesty’s inspectors had not made Inquiry as to who supplied the erroneous 
a thorough and systematic inspection of | information supplied to him ? 

No. 8 Pit during the past 15 months,|; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
and recommended that practical working | called for further and full reports in 
men be appointed as assistant inspectors | reference to the matters referred to, but 
of mines ; whether he will take steps to as they have not yet reached me, I must 
ascertain from his predecessor the nature | ask the hon. Member to repeat the ques- 
of the undertaking given by him last! tion on Monday next, 
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PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
Mr. H. C. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) : On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Harborough Division of 
Leicester, Mr. J. W. Locan, I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether, having regard to 


{COMMONS} 





the fact that in rural districts many 
changes of tenancy take place on the | 
25th March, and that the date of a. 
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of people who, according to the spirit of 
the Local Government Act of 1894, 
should be capable of being elected ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Again, Sir, I have 
to say that that must depend upon the 
interpretation of the law. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said, it was within 


ithe power of the President of the Local 


Government Board to alter the Order if 
he thought it advisable; and he would 


parish meeting for the election of Parish jask him if he would do so in this in- 
Councillors has been fixed for the 9th of | stance, so as to prevent the disqualifica- 
March, and the polling, if any, for the | tion of persons otherwise eligible for the 
30th of March, a person who may have | office of Parish Councillors ? 

come to reside in a parish on the 25thof| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
March, 1895, will be eligible for election; | is going beyond the limits of the Question 


seeing that he will have resided in the 
parish the statutory period before any 
polling can take place ? 

Mr. LUTTRELL further asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, is a person who came to reside in 
a parish on 25th March, 1895, eligible 
for election as a Parish Councillor by 
show of hands on 9th March, 1896, the 
day fixed for the parish meeting for 
election of Parish Councillors by the 
Local Government Board ¢ 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It will be = con- 
venient that I should answer this ques- 
tion and that of the hon. Member for the 
Tavistock Division at the same time. 1 
have no authority whatever to determine 
questions as to the qualification or dis- 
qualification of candidates for election as 


Parish Councillors; but, so far as I can | 
form an opinion on the question, I should | 


doubt whether a person could be nomi- 


nated at the meeting for the electicn of | 


Councillors on the ground of qualifica- 
tion by residence unless he has during 
the whole of the 12 months preceding 
‘the day of the meeting resided within 
the parish or within three miles thereof. 

Mr. LUTTRELL: I should like to 
ask, whether the effect of this Order for 
which the right hon. Gentleman is res- 
ponsible will not be to disqualify a large 
number of men who would otherwise be 
capable of standing as Councillors, see- 
ing that, in the rural districts, a large 
number of houses change hands cn Lady 
Day ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That will depend 
upon what is ruled to be the correct 
interpretation of the law. 

Mr. LUTTRELL: Will not the effect 
of this Order, if it is carried out, be the 
means of disqualifying a large number 


|on the paper. 

| Mr. CHAPLIN: I would just ob- 
serve that, whatever might have been 
the case some time ago, it would be quite 
impossible to alter the date now, for 
the reason that the notices have all been 
given. 

Mr. LUTTRELL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he is in his 
present position next year, whether he 
will have an Order issued to prevent 
these people being disqualified ? 


VACCINATION, 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Suffolk, Horsham): I heg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he can state when the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination 
(appointed in May 1889) will be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
|I am informed that the final Report of 
| the Commission is now under their con- 
| sideration, but I am not in a position to 
|say more than that I hope to be able to 
| present it to Her Majesty shortly. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE: Has anything 
been done to accelerate the Report : 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
| I believe the President of the Local Gov- 
‘ernment Board has communicated with 
the Chairman of the Commission, and 
has informed him there is a great desire 
that this Report should be presented. 


TWEED AND SOLWAY FISHERY 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 


Burghs) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
what progress the Tweed and Solway 
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Fishery Commission has made with its 
labours; and when its Report is ex- 
pected ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrenir, Croy- 
don): I understand that the Tweed 
Report is practically complete, and that 
the Solway Report is expected to be ready 
shortly. 

Mr. SHAW inquired whether it would 


be possible to issue an interim report! 


so far as concerned these particulars ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Usually when a Com- 
mission desire to have an interim 
Report they make one. They do not do 
so when they do not require one. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES ACT. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department what 
powers under the Prevention of Crimes 
Acts the Chief Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police conferred upon Inspector 
Drywood by his delegation, dated 13th 
November, 1891; and, under what 
statutory authority was this delegation 
made ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The delegation confers the power of: 
(1) receiving from licensees and persons 
under police supervision their monthly 
reports and notifications of place of resi- 
dence, change of residence and intention 
to leave the district ; (2) serving them 
with notices prescribing the time and 
place at which such reports and notifica- 
tions are to be made. The delegation 
was dated 30th, not 13th, November, 
and was made under Section 20 of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871. 


CLERK OF THE PEACE (SUTHERLAND). 

Mr. J. M‘LEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the statutory meeting of the 
Quarter Sessions for the county of 
Sutherland will be held on Tuesday next, 
3rd March; and, whether any appoint- 
ment has been made to the office of Clerk 
of the Peace, vacant through the death 
of the late Sheriff Clerk for the county ; 
and, if not, whether any business can be 
legally transacted in the absence of a 
clerk 4 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
Cartes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : It is hoped that 
the permanent appointment will be made 
in a short time. I am by no means sure 
that the legal objection referred to in the 
Question is a sound one; but I will do 
my best to obviate it before the meeting. 


INDIAN MINTS, 
Sir WILLIAM CODDINGTON 


(Blackburn): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give any information as 
to the tenour of the communications 
which have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of Germany with 
reference to the re-opening of the Indian 
mints; and whether any change has 
taken place in the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government since the date of those com- 
munications ? 

Mr. CURZON: On November 8th 
Count Hatzfeldt inquired whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were willing to 
discuss the Bi-metallic question in con- 
ference, in the event of the German 
Government deciding to do so. Lord 
Salisbury replied that he must consult 
his colleagues before expressing a definite 
opinion; but that he did not wish to 
exclude the idea of a conference if good 
grounds for holding it were shown. In 
a subsequent conversation, Count Hatz- 
feldt inquired whether the Indian 
Government proposed to re-open their 
mints, as the German Government con- 
sidered this a necessary condition of any 
International arrangement. On Decem- 
ber 6th he was informed that the 
re-opening of the Indian mints was not 
contemplated either by the Government 
of India or by Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India in Council. This 
being the case, the subject was not then 
pursued further. At a later date Count 
Count Hatzfeldt showed to Lord Salis- 
bury the statement which the German 
Chancellor proposed to make in the 
Reichstag as to what had passed between 
them. Lord Salisbury made no objection 
to the statement, but with reference to 
observations made in the Reichstag he 
reminded Count Hatzfeldt that his reply 
had been confined to a statement of the 
facts as they then were, and had not 
been intended to imply any intention, 
one way or the other, for the future. 
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The statement made by the First Lord 
on February 20th indicates the general 
views which Her Majesty’s Government, 
after consideration, entertain upon the 
subject. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
there are any real grounds for the pre- 
vailing impression that British mer- 
chants and traders in and to Madagascar 
will shortly be subjected to fiscal and 
other disabilities which will not be laid 
on French traders in and to that island, 
or whether British traders may continue 
their business in the security that will 
enjoy the same fiscal and commercial 
conditions as their French competitors ? 

Mr. CURZON : The new Treaty be- 
tween France and Madagascar has not 
yet been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they are, therefore, 
not, as yet, in a position to express an 
opinion in regard to it. 


SIAM. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when he will be able{to lay upon 
the Tablefof the House the-Papers with 
reference to Siam, and the negotiations 
prior to,the signing of the Anglo-French 
Convention, as well as a Copy of the 
Treaty itself,? 

Mr. CURZON: The Anglo-French 
Declaration about Siam will be laid next 
week with a Copy of the Dispatch to 
Lord Dufferin which has already ap- 
peared in the Gazette. As I have before 
stated it is not proposed to lay Papers 
relative to the previous negotiation. 


LABOURERS ACT (IRELAND). 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
is aware of the cause of the delay on the 
part of the Board of Works, in forward- 
ing to the Omagh Board of Guardians a 
sum of £240, sanctioned on 3rd Feb- 
ruary under the Labourers Act; and 
that, if the transfer of land is not com- 
pleted at once, the labourers will not be 
able to crop the plots this year; and 
whether he will take steps to have the 
money advanced without further delay ? 


Mr. Curzon. 
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Mr. HANBURY: The delay of 
which the hon. Member complains was 
due to the need for preparing the requi- 
site mortgages. The drafts were sent to 
the guardians on the 26th instant, and 
as soon as the deeds are completed, the 
first advance of £200 can be made. 


EXCISE PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was it for one offence, or for 
several offences, that the wine merchant 
of Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, has 
been fined the sum of .£300 ; if for more. 
than one offence, how many ; and what 
is the legal fine attached to each of the 
several offences ? 

Mr. McCARTAN : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the Question, 
may I ask him if this is the case of Mr. 
Adam Scott, and why there should be 
any hesitation, if a fraud has been com- 
mitted on the public, in giving the name 
of the person and thus removing sus- 
picion from innocent persons ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 


Bristol, W.) : Ishould have no hesitation 


has not been communicated to me. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I shall put a 
Question on the Paper on the subject ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: With regard to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper I may say that the 
Inland Revenue authorities had reason 
to believe that the offence was committed 
on more than one occasion, but as the 
matter was not brought into Court it is 
not possible to speak of the fine as if it 
corresponded to a definite number of 
proved offences. The maximum penalty 
which can be imposed by the Court on 
conviction is £200 for each day on which 
the offence is proved to be committed. 
That may be reduced to £50, and I 
believe it would be generally reduced by 
the Court. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: May I 
ask what form of trial took place in this 
case. Was the case heard in private or 
was it brought into Court ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The fine of £300 was a 
compromise. It was inflicted by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue under 
the discretionary powers vested in them 
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Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR : Have they 
the power to condone a crime of this 
kind ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, Sir; it cannot be 
described as a power of condonation. It 
is a discretionary power vested in them 
by Statute, and they were advised by 
the solicitor that it was better to deal 
with the case in that way owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining convictions in 
those cases. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give any explanation 


why the name of the offender was kept | 


back ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question on the Paper has been fully 
answered. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether it is a fact 
that the Admiralty, in issuing orders for 
contracts for their Department, have 
altered the form of order by leaving out 
of the terms of the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of February, 1891 
(known as the Fair Wages Resolution), 
the words “current in the district ;” 
whether he is aware that the proposed 
alteration destroys the full force of the 
Resolution ; whether he has considered 
the effect of such alteration on the wages 
of the workmen of firms tendering for 
contracts ; and whether the Govern- 
ment’s proposal is final on this subject ? 

*CotoneEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) asked whether it was not the 
fact that the wages paid by firms who 
were generally asked to tender for Ad- 
miralty work are settled by mutual con- 
sent between the employers and the 
employés, usually through their respective 
associations ; and, as the wages are fixed 
for a period, of the determination of 

‘which notice must be given, what the 
probable effect upon wages expended on 
Admiralty work could be? 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) asked 
whether the alteration had been made in 
consequence of representations which had 
been sent in to the Admiralty ; and, if 
so, whether there was any objection to a 
copy of the correspondence being supplied 
to Members of the House? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): With reference to 
the question of my hon. Friend below 
the Gangway (Colonel Denny), I should 
certainly have thought that the workmen 
in the employment of great firms would 
have been able to make satisfactory 
arrangements with their employers with- 
out the intervention of Parliament. In 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, I am not sure that I 
could give the correspondence. Certain 
representations have been made that the 
words “ current in the district ” hampered 
London industry ; but I will enter into 
the matter further. In reply to the 





Question on the Paper, I have to say 
| that the suggestion in the first paragraph 
‘is the very reverse of the fact. I have 
already stated in the House, in reply to 
another hon. Member that, in issuing 
orders for contracts, the Admiralty 
observe the precise words of the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons. After 
some words of preamble, the Resolution 
ran as follows :— 


“To make every effort to secure the payment 
of such wages as are generally accepted as 





current in each trade for competent workmen,” 


| 

The words in our contracts are :— 
| 

| 
| The wages paid in execution of such con- 
tracts shall be those generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen.’’ 


It is, therefore, an entire misapprehension 
to say that we have departed from the 
decision of the House of Commons. The 
words current, “in the district where 
the work is carried out,” were depart- 
mentally added, and have now been 
departmentally omitted ; but it cannot 
be too widely known that the words 
“ generally accepted as current in each 
trade for competent workmen” remain 
unchanged. I am not aware that the 
proposed alteration destroys the full 
force of the Resolution. The words 
“competent workmen” and “ current in 
each trade” contained in the Resolution 
remain as the House intended them to 
remain, I have considered the effect of 
such alteration on the wages of workmen 
of firms tendering for contracts. I 
desire to place all parts of the country 
on an equal footing, with a fair field 
and no favour, so that workmen in all 
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centres of shipbuilding industry might 


share in Government work. It appears 
that discussions touching this subject 
will take place both on the 17th and 
24th of next month, when I shall be 
glad to state my views on this question. 
As regards the effect in London, I have 
asked weeks ago to be supplied with in- 
formation bearing on this question, but 
it has not been supplied to me. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES ACTS. 

Mr. E: H. PICKERSGILL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, what is the total 
number in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict of persons subject to the supervision 
of police under the Prevention of Crimes 
Acts (excluding convicts at large on 
licence) ; how many (if any) are exempt 
from the obligation to report themselves 
every month ; how many are permitted 
to report themselves by letter; how 
many are required to make their monthly 
report personally ; and, of the last-named 
class, how many (if any) are required to 
report themselves elsewhere than at a 
police station ? 

Sirk MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The figures which the hon. Member asks 
for are, in the order in which he asks for 
them, .as follow :—111; none; three; 
108 ; none. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES inquired 
when the First Lord of the Treasury 
proposed to move for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to ascertain and 
report upon the construction and mean- 
ing of the new Sessional Order passed on 
Thursday night. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that he had given no 
promise as to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, and had only pointed out that 
that was one of the methods which 
might be adopted. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that he gave a 
pledge that, before the Government 
acted on the interpretation which he 
and the Government gave to the 
Resolution, the House of Commons should 
be asked to give its assent, and to that 
pledge he, of course, adhered. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) asked what was the programme of 
Government business next week. 


First Lord of the Adm ralty. 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY said, the first business on Mon- 
day would be the. statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with the Speaker 
in the Chair, on the general subject of 
the Navy Estimates. After that state- 
ment the adjournment of the Debate 
would be moved, and the Naval Works 
Bill would be introduced. Thereafter 
they would go on with the Supplementary 
Estimates. On Friday, of course, the 
Estimates would be put down, and he 
imagined on Thursday also, though that 
would depend partly on the progress 
made. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.) said, if the matters in the 
statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were of a novel and extensive 
character, it would be desirable that 
Members especially conversant with 
Naval affairs should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it, and they would 
desire that the Navy Estimates should 
not be taken at all next week. 

Tre FIRST LORD or-tHe TREA- 
SURY suggested that, before asking for 
a final answer, the right hon. Gentleman 
should wait until he heard the statement 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
would remind him and the House that 
in any case it would not be the Naval 
Estimates that would be discussed on 
Monday, but Motions on the question 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked 
when the Irish Estimates would be 
taken. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that he could not say, 
but full notice would be given before- 
hand. 

Mr. WEIR asked if that answer also 
applied to the Scotch Votes. [Laughter.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY signified assent. 





NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Thomas Courtenay Theydon Warner, 


esquire, for the County of Stafford 
(Lichfield Division). 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY. 

Bill to enable Solicitors of the High 
Court to act as County Justices, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Robert Reid ; 
presented and read 1*; to be read 2* 
upon Friday next.—{Bill 115.] 
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PUBLIC HOUSES’ HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1887) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Public Houses’ 
Hours of Closing (Scotland) Act, 1887, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Sir William Dunn, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, Mr. John Wilson, (Govan), 
and Mr. Edmund Robertson ; presented 
and read 1*; to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 
24th March.—[Bill 116.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND). 

Bill to admit to the School Board 
Electorate in the counties of Argyll, 
Caithness, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, and Orkney and Shetland, 
all persons entitled to vote for the 
County Council Election for the said 
counties, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Weir, Mr. E. B. Baillie, Dr. Clark, 
Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. M‘Leod, and 
Mr. Nicol ; presented and read 1*; to be 
read 2* upon Wednesday, 11th March.— 


[Bill 117.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. W. LowTuer in the Chair. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES), 1895-6. 

Cuass I. 
£3,400, Supplementary, Royal Palaces 
—agreed to. 
Motion made, 
posed :— 


and Question pro- 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£92,000 be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1896, for Rates and Contributions in 
lieu of Rates, &c., in respect of Government 
property ”—— 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, he was bound to admit that 
latterly much progress had been made 
towards the Government paying their 
proper contributions in lieuof rates, at any 
rate in the metropolis. Of the Returns he 
moved for last Session, only one—the 
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London Return—had been presented ; 
and he should like to know when the 
Provincial Return would be circulated. 
With regard to London considerable 
improvement had been made. In his 
own parish, Islington, the contributions 
had been nearly trebled—the increase 
being from £4,300 to £11,000. In 
Clerkenwell a similar improvement had 
taken place; and it was contemplated 
that all the Royal palaces which were not 
actually Royal residences—for instance 
the Houses of Parliament—should in 
future pay as public buildings. There 
was one marked improvement in this 
year’s Estimates, and it was explained 
in this note upon the Supplementary 
Estimates :— 

“ Hitherto, in England and Wales, the rule 
has been to defer payment until after the close 
of the half-year in which the Rates, which 
form the subject of the Contributions, are 
made. It is in order to obviate this delay that 
Parliament is asked to provide the additional 
sum of £92,000.” 

He read this, not for the purpose of 
criticising it, but of welcoming the 
reform. Instead of keeping a sum of 
nearly £100,000 in hand every year for 
six months, Government property was to 
be placed on exactly the same footing as 


other property, and the payments would 


be in cash. What the Treasury did was 
to place itself in the position of ordinary 
ratepayers. He did not think he ought to 
do otherwise than express his very strong 
approval of the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who had remedied an 
injustice, and, on behalf of the London 
parishes, he desired to pay a_ tribute 
to which he was eminently due. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] But he would like to know when 
the Provincial Returns would be pro- 
duced. He begged formally to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £100. 
*THe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said, he believed the Provincial: Returns 
would be circulated within a few days. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IT. 
£2,800, Supplementary, Home Office— 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirenig, Croy- 


| don), in reply to Mr. David Thomas 
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(Merthyr Tydvil) said, with regard to the 
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arbitrators, the charge was entirely 
owing to the inquiries held, in the east 
and west districts of South Wales, into 
the colliery accident. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 
approved of the expenditure. The result 
was settled rules for the whole district. 


Vote agreed to. 


£2,870, Supplementary, Foreign Office 


—agreed to. 


£25,000, Supplementary, Stationery 
and Printing—agreed to. 


Crass III. 
£2,200, Supplementary, 
Court of Judicature— 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
he thought this Vote required some few 
words of explanation. It seemed an 
extraordinary item. 

*Mr. HANBURY said, the difference 
between the original Estimate and the 
expenditure no doubt was due to the 
fact that when it was framed the late 
Government did not contemplate a 
General Election last year. [Laughter]. 
The extra cost was due to the election 
petitions. 


Supreme 


In reply to Mr. PICKERSGILL 
(Bethnal Green, 8.W.), 


*Mr. HANBURY said, that short- 
hand notes were taken of these election 
petition trials for the information of the 
House. 


Vote agreed to. 


£10, Supplementary, County Courts— 
agreed to. 


£1,500, Supplementary, 
House, Edinburgh—agreed to. 


Register 


Crass IV. 


£150,719, Supplementary, Public Edu- 
cation, England and Wales—agreed to. 


£20,000, Supplementary, Department 
of Science and Art for the United 
Kingdom— 

President of the Board of Trade. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LOUGH asked for some explana- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) said, 
the Committee would be glad to listen 
to any explanation the right hon. 
gentleman might have to offer as regarded 
the growth of instruction in drawing in 
elementary schools, and as to what was 
being done to extend manual instruc- 
tion. 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) said, the policy had been 
carried out which was foreshadowed in the 
Estimates of last year, but more students 
had attended the classes, and they had 
earned higher grants than was antici- 
pated. 

SIR ALBERT ROLLIT quite under- 
stood there had been no change of policy, 
but the increased Vote asked for indicated 
a very satisfactory progress in the 
schools in drawing and manual instruc- 
tion, and also in a greater average atten- 
dance. If the right hon. gentleman 
could give the Council some more detailed 
information on the point, it would enable 
them to realise more thoroughly what 
he thought was a very satisfactory 
symptom. 

SIR J. GORST saw there was an 
increase of about 6,000 in the average 
attendance of children in elementary day 
schools who earned the drawing grant. 
There was an increased percentage of 
schools which obtained the higher scale of 
reward, and there was consequently an in- 
crease in the payment per unit of average 
attendance, showing that the children 
who attended the instruction in drawing 
had benefited more by the instruction 
than they did in the previous year. 
There was a greater increase than was 
anticipated in the number of schools 
earning grants for manual instruction. 
It was estimated that 1,009 would earn 
grants, and that the average grant per 
school would be £14 10s; 1,089 
actually earned the grant. Besides 
the increase of grant to the ordinary 
elementary schools, there was an increase 
of £4,000 in respect of the training 
colleges. That was accounted for by the 
fact that there were two examinations of 
training colleges which fell into the one 
year; there were two payments, there- 
fore, where ordinarily one would be made. 
Under the revised Regulations the 
students at the second examination were 
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more successful than was anticipated. 
All this was extremely satisfactory from 
an educational point of view, and he was 
sure the small sum of £20,000 would be 
very cheerfully paid. 


Supply. 


Vote agreed to. 


£10,000, Supplementary, Universities 
and Colleges, Great Britain— 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT asked if there 
was any intention to propose a Supple- 
mentary Vote in respect to King’s 
College. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN did not think such 
a question could be raised, as there was 
no item in the Vote for King’s College. 

Mr. LOUGH asked if the Vote’ was 
the result of the appeal made by a depu- 
tation which recently waited upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said, that the ques- 
tion of King’s College did not arise upon 
the Vote. With regard to the grant to 
the Cardiff University College, he had 
to say that £20,000 was promised by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the University College at Cardiff, on 
condition that it was met by a 
similar amount of private subscriptions. 
£10,000 was provided for in this sup- 
plementary Estimate, because something 
more than £10,000 had already been 
found privately. The remainder of the 
£20,000 was included in the ordinary 
Estimates for 1896-7, but similarly 
would only be paid over if a similar 
sum was found by private subscriptions. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, the hon. Member for Islington 
(Mr. Lough) had asked whether this 
grant was in response to a deputation 
which waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a short time ago. As the 
point had been raised, would the Govern- 
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ment say whether any decision had been 
come to as to the University of Wales ? | 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks| 
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£20,000 was raised by private subscrip- 
tion ; £10,000 had been obtained from 
private sources, and the Treasury now 
proposed to grant £10,000, thus making 
an entirely new bargain. It was one 
thing to say, “TI will give you £20,000 
towards £40,000,” and a totally different 
thing to say, “I will give £10,000 
towards £20,000.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, the original bar- 
gain was that if £20,000 was raised by pri- 
vate subscriptions the Government would 
find another £20,000. Although the 
Government were now proposing to give 
£10,000, £14,000 had been provided by 
private subscriptions. 


Vote agreed to. 


£4, Supplementary, London Univer- 
sity—agreed to. 


£9,281, Supplementary, Public Edu- 
cation, Ireland— 


*Mr. HANBURY stated, in reply to 

Mr. Loven (Islington, W.), that the 
proportions of the Grant between the 
three kingdoms were :—England, 80; 
Scotland, 11; and Ireland, 9. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass V. 


£38,366, Supplementary, Diplomatic 
and Consular Services— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
for some explanation of the Vote. This 
large sum, so far as he could ascer- 
tain from the note to the Estimates, 
consisted of tonnage dues levied on 
British ships, and had not been 
expended. He wished to know why 
those dues, levied at Constantinople and 
Smyrna for the maintenance of hospital 
accommodation for British seamen at 
those ports, had been allowed to accu- 
mulate, and had not been expended ; and 





Beacu, Bristol, W.) said, the Vote had |why such a large sum was required this 
nothing to do with the University of | year for the creation, or improvement, or 
Wales, but it had to do with the build-| increase of hospital accommodation at 
ing grant towards the Cardiff College. | the places named. 
The point raised by the deputation was} *Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
altogether different. ‘STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES  (Lynn/| (Mr. Gzorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
Regis) understood that £20,000 was| port) said, he was not surprised at the 
promised on condition that another | Question put by his hon. Friend, for the 
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Vote was one which required some ex- 
planation, considering its large amount 
compared with last year. The hospitals 
at Constantinople and Smyrna for British 
seamen were taken over some years since 
by the British Government, and from 
that time the annual cost of their main- 
tenance was met by dues levied on 
British shipping at the two ports by the 
Consular authorities there. The money 
thus derived was devoted to the hospi- 
tals, and the balances were carried for- 
ward. That system prevailed up to 
1870, when a change was introduced. 
In that year for the first time the dues 
and the balances were paid into the 
home Exchequer, and from that time up 
to 1894 the expenditure on the hospitals 
appeared annually in the Estimates of the 
House, and after 1885 had formed a part 
of the sum taken for the Consular Vote. 
That system gave rise to much complaint. 
Mercantile bodies, hon. Members, and 
other gentlemen connected with shipping, 
frequently complained of the character 
and amount of the dues levied, and it 
accordingly had been decided to revert 
to the old system of a separate hospital 
fund, which it was believed would cause 
less friction. The expenses of the hospitals 
would, therefore, as originally, be metfrom 
the dues levied on our vessels at Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna. As to the manage- 
ment of the hospitals, he might inform 
his hon. Friend that they were adminis- 
tered by separate committees composed 
of British residents at those two ports. 
The accounts of the committees were 
audited every year by the Auditor 
General and Controller General, and 
the Committees could not act without the 
approval of the Secretary of State. His 
hon. Friend appeared to be surprised at 
the largeness of the Vote. As he had 


pointed out, up to 1894 the sum derived | 


from the dues had been paid into the 
home Exchequer, and in most of those 
years during which this had been done 
there had been a balance, which had 
accumulated in the hands of the Exche- 
quer to a considerable amount—to a sum 


between £40,000 and £50,000. When) 


the old system was reverted to the home 
Exchequer was asked to refund that 
accumulated sum to the hospital manage- 
ment, and “it was decided to pay off the 
amount by instalments. Last year the 


sum of £6,000 appeared in the Esti- 
mates for the purpose, but the Treasury 
Mr. George Curzon. 
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thad since come to the conclusion that it 
would be well to pay off the remaining 
balance of the accumulation in a lump 
sum, and that fact accounted for the 
largely-increased amount in the Esti- 
mates. His hon. Friend desired to know 
why, under the circumstances, the amount 
of the dues had not been decreased, 
seeing that there had been this accumu- 
lation of balances. He was glad to be 
able to inform him that there had been 
a consistent reduction of the dues since 
1871. In 1871 they were reduced at 
Constantinople from 1}d. to ld. a ton 
(not to be paid twice by the same vessel 
in four months); in 1888 they were re- 
duced from 1d. to $d. a ton, independent 
of any time limit; and in 1890 they 
were reduced ld. for every three tons 
register per voyage. At Smyrna the 
dues in 1885 were reduced from 2d. 
to 1}d. a ton ; and in 1888 from 14d. to 
l}d.; and there was no intention at 
present to increase them for the purposes 
of the hospitals. The only point now 
was to see that, the dues having been 
reappropriated to one fund (the hospi- 
tals’ fund), they were made to subserve the 
necessities of thatfund,and thatfundalone. 
They would be kept as low as was com- 
patible with the efficient maintenance of 
the hospitals, and certainly beyond the 
proper maintenance of these hospitals 
which should benefit British shipping and 
British trade there was no desire what- 
ever to exact taxation from British ship- 
ping. He trusted that he had explained 
to the Committee the circumstances in 
which this sum appeared on the Votes, 
and also the principles under which these 
dues on British shipping were levied for 
the maintenance of the hospitals. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
that on the financial side of the question 
he was fairly satisfied with the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It would 
be admitted , however, that it was pos- 
sible for the accounts to tally so far as 
the audit was concerned, and yet the 
hospital from the medical, surgical, and 
sanitary point of view not to be as well 
managed as it ought to be. What 
medical, surgical, and sanitary supervi- 
sion was exercised on behalf of the Goy- 
ernment in respect of this particular 
hospital for which this large sum of money 
was asked? Did any naval surgeons 
call there to see our sailors who were 





suffering from accidents or disease, and 
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whether the establishment was satisfac- | 
torily managed on the medical side ? 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, in looking | 
at the total amount of dues for last 
year, pointed out 
were greatly in excess of the require-| 
ments of the hospital. Practically, | 
more than £38,000 was required in the) 
space of 20 years; so that £2,000 a year 
had been levied more than was required. | 
He had not ascertained from the right | 


Supply. 


hon. Gentleman in whose hands would | buildings, 
reside in future the power to say what | thoroughly 


the rates should be, or on whom the obli- 
gation would lie to make a reduction of | 
the rates when warranted by the state | 
of the funds. 


*Mr. CURZON said, that the omit 


was primarily in the hands of committees | 


of British residents in thcse ports, and it | 
was to their interest to see the institutions | 
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Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
_land, Berwick) believed it to be perfectly 
true—he was speaking only from memory 


Supply. 


| —that a few years ago it was determined 
that those dues | 


to build a new hospital, and he hoped 
that it was finished by this time. The 
new hospital was very much needed, 
owing to the unhealthy site of the former 
building. It was not only necessary to 
| consider the question of the amount of 
| dues, but also the suitableness of the 
so that they should be in a 

efficient and satisfactory 
state. 


Vote agreed to. 


£17,000, Supplementary, for sundry 


Colonial Services— 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 


well and economically managed. He} read a speech by the Colonial Secre- 


thought that his hon. Friend’s criticism | tary before Parliament met, 


in which 


as to the excess of dues was not quite | the right hon. Gentleman foreshadowed 


fair. 


needed, and the balance fund was 


From time to time repairs were | a grandiose scheme to spend a good 
| deal 


of British money to improve 


required for capital expenditure upon | our properties in divers parts of the 


the maintenance of the hospitals. The | 
Secretary of State was primarily re- | 
sponsible for them, and no question could | 


ithe idea. 


world. He noticed that the right hon. 
|Gentleman was already carrying out 
For example, in this Vote 


be decided by the committees without | there was a sum of £15,000 as a grant 


reference to the Foreign Office. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : Is it not the fact that the greater 
part of this money has been spent in 
building a new hospital at Smyrna ? 
That is really how the money went. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said he must 
press his point once more. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the Committee 
that the medical supervision of the hos- 
pital at Constantinople was under the 
charge of a committee of British resi- 
dents and others; but did he not think 
that it was compatible with the neglect 
of the primary object of the hospital— 
the attendance upon British sailors down 
with fever or suffering from accident— 
for the British residents and others to 
convert the hospital into a convalescent 
home for the residents at Constantinople 
at the expense of the men who received 
serious injuries ? Would the right hon. 
Gentleman promise that the ailments 
and diseases from which our sailors 
suffered should be one of the primary 
objects of this hospital, and that it 
should not be looked upon as a kind of 
chapel of-ease for a few British residents? 





in aid of Dominica. <A _ foot-note said, 
‘this grant is required to meet out- 
standing liabilities on the current ac- 
count of the island, which amount to 
more than £10,000, and to cover the 
cost of public works urgently required, 
to the extent of about £5,000.’’ Like 
the right hon. Gentleman, he took an 
interest in these properties, but the 
difference between them was, that while 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that 
it would be better to develop them at 
the expense of British money, he would ° 
like to see them bettered, if possible, at 
the expense of the money of the Colonies 
themselves. There were a vast number 
of things in England on which expendi- 
ture would be desirable if they could ob- 
tain the money. Really, they must 
limit themselves to the charity which 
began and ended at home. When we 
had no poor among us here, when we 
had all the public works that were re- 
quired here, when we found that there 
were no persons in need of work in this 
country, then would be the time to go 
to Dominica and improve the property 


— and pay off the debts of the 
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people. But they had not arrived at 
that Utopia at home, and until they had 
he objected to this expenditure. He 
was no great believer in the West India 
Islands. So long as slavery existed in 
the island of Dominica it was wealthy, 
but since that time it did not appear to 
be an excellent property. It was about 
the last place where he should wish to 
spend British money. No doubt what 
would happen would be this. Other 
islands would say: ‘‘ As you have paid 
money to better Dominica, the best thing 
we can do is to incur liability, and you 
would also pay it off.”’ He moved to 
reduce the Vote by £15,000. 

Mr. THOMAS LOUGH said, he 
found in this Vote that there were two 
sums asked for. He had no complaint to 
make about the second sum. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN : A reduction of 
the first item has been moved, and 
therefore a discussion cannot take place 
on another item. 

Mr. LOUGH pointed out that the 
Estimate was headed ‘‘ Revised,’’ but 
there had been no original Estimate. 
Now the Committee had before them a 
sum of £15,000, and it was an entirely 
new Estimate. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : Where is the word 
** Revised.”’ 

Mr. LOUGH: At the head of the 
column, in small type. We get all our 
information in small type. The Esti- 
mate was revised from nothing to 
£15,000. Why had that been neces- 
sary? If the liabilities were outstand- 
ing, why could they not be allowed to 
outstand until the proper Estimates came 
forward, so that the Committee might 
be enabled to discuss them with more 
completeness than at this juncture ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished to 
know why this grant was made specially 
to Dominica. He had always thought 
that the island of the West Indian group 
which most required development was 
Jamaica, Was it that Dominica had 
contracted debts, and, like the spend- 
thrift son, come to papa to pay? And 
what kind of public works were they ‘ 
Were they works connected with har- 
bours, or roads, or light railways, or 
what ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I had 


always thought that the great objects of 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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discussion in Supply were, in the first 
place, to put questions and to discuss 
the policy of the Government; and, in 
the second place, to secure economical 
administration of funds placed at the 
disposal of Her Majesty; but the hon. 
Member opposite has discovered a third 
object, and, as a jurist and grammarian, 
he wishes to discuss the manner in which 
the Estimates are put before the House. 
There is no doubt this is a new Estimate 
in the sense of being supplementary, and 
revised as compared with the original 
Colonial Estimate, and that, as it was 
not in the original Vote for Dominica, 
this may be considered as an entirely 
new Vote, although, as it comes within 
the expenditure of the year, it has to be 
placed on the Supplementary Estimates. 
The hon. Member for Northampton, in 
raising the question of policy, referred 
to aspeech of mine delivered after the 
House rose last year, but that speech was 
only an extension and explanation of a 
speech I had previously made in the 
House, when I said I had convinced 
myself, after careful inquiry, that there 
were Colonies of the British Crown— 
and I referred entirely to Crown Colo- 
nies as distinguished from the self- 
governing Colonies—which were in the 
nature of undeveloped estates, and upon 
which expenditure of British money 
might be made with the greatest advan- 
tage both to the Colony and to the Em- 
pire. [Cheers.| I am perfectly pre- 
pared to say that Dominica is one of 
those cases. But the question hardly 
arises on the present Vote. What I 
contemplated, when I made the speech 
referred to, was the investment of British 
capital in those undeveloped Colonies 
with a view to their development, but I 
did not intend that that investment 
should be in the nature of an absolute 
grant. On the contrary, I anticipated, 
that it would only be made in cases 
where there was every probability that 
the investment would be productive and 
would be repaid. I did not anticipate 
that is to say, either immediate or 
ultimate loss to the taxpayer, because 
by the proposal I shall not be depriving 
the inhabitants of the British islands of 
assistance to which they are entitled; I 
shall be only asking that an investment 
of our superabundant capital should be 
made, and I shall only make the pro- 
posal if I think the investment will be 
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profitable. The case of Dominica is alto- 
gether an exceptional one It is, I be- 
lieve, one of the very richest islands in 
the possession of the Crown in the West 
Indies in the natural productiveness of 
the soil; at the same time it is an island 
in which practically nothing has been 
done, and to this day the very best 
Crown land in the island, amounting to 
about 100,000 acres, is absolutely un- 
productive because there are no means 
of communication. Differing in that re- 
spect from the French Colonies in the 
close vicinity of Dominica, we have made 
no expenditure at all for the develop- 
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the Federal Treasury in Antigua. I 
instructed one of the Officials of the 
Colonial Office to go out and investigate 
on the spot the financial arrangements 
of Antigua and Dominica and the other 
islands, and he has made a most in- 
teresting and valuable report on the 
whole subject. He confirms us in the 
opinion that, as regards this deficit, it 
is absolutely impossible for the island to 
pay, and impossible also for the island to 
raise more money by way of loan. Con- 
sequently, the island comes to us in 
Jorma pauperis, and I have asked from 
the Treasury a grant of £10,000 to clear 
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ment of the resources of the island. | off the deficit and start it afresh. We 
What has been the result? As long as/ have asked, at the same time, for a fur- 
slavery prevailed, and sugar plantations | | ther grant of £5,000 to carry out works 
were profitable, the island managed to which are absolutely necessary unless the 
pay its way, but for many years ‘it. has | public works of the island are to go into 
been a constant struggle to make revenue | complete disrepair. In the first place, 
and expenditure balance each other, and | expenditure is necessary to put the hos- 
the struggle has always ended in the ex-| pital into proper condition. That is, in 
penditure being larger than the revenue. |one sense, remunerative expenditure, 
In 1893, the late Sir R. Hamilton was, because, when once made it will enable 
sent out to report on the condition of the us to do without special accommodation 
island, and he reported as to its natural| to meet a most terrible disease which 
resources and as to the absolute neglect|sometimes breaks out in the West 
of those resources up to the present time. | Indies. Then there is a jetty, which 
He made certain suggestions for raising was practically destroyed by a violent 
taxation and for diminishing expendi- | hurricane, requiring repair. The light- 
ture, and further submitted that, if any- | house, also, is in a bad condition, ‘and 
thing was to be done which would ‘really | ‘there are portions of roads on which a 
set. the island upon its legs, it must be | small expenditure will be useful to keep 
by the employment of a considerable sum | communications open. Therefore, we 


| 


of money in making communications, | are asking to-day, not a loan for de- 








without which it was absolutely impos- | 
sible that the rich lands should be culti- | 


vated, 
R. Hamilton have been carried into 
effect; but, on the whole he was too 
sanguine. In fthe condition of Domi- 


nica it was of little use to raise the taxa- | 
We have really almost reached | 


tion. 
the extreme point to which taxation can 
be carried under existing circumstances. 
On the other hand, attempts have been 
made to diminish the expenditure, and 
the result has been that expenditure that 
really ought to have been made on public 
works has been held over, roads have be- 
come useless because bridges have fallen 
into disrepair, 


has no money wherewith to repair them. 
Things have gone from bad to worse, and 
there existed, in 1895, a deficit of 
£10,000 as between income and expendi- 
ture, which was owing from the island to 


Some of the suggestions of Sir | 


and portions of roads | 
have been swept away, and the Colony | 


veloping the island, but a grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer to deal with an 
emergency. It has been asked, why is 
Dominica chosen for this charitable treat- 
ment? There are special claims in 
Dominica which do not constitute a pre- 
cedent for any subsequent application. 
In the first place, after the island was 
conquered, a very large amount of Crown 
| land was sold, and the proceeds, instead 
of being applied, as is always the case 
now, to the advantage of the island, 
were paid into the English Treasury. 
That was about 1780, and the sum is 
'variously estimated at from £200,000 
to £300,000. The result of that, of 
course, is that what would have been 
resources of the island to be applied 
‘to its development, have no longer 
‘been under the control of the govern- 
ing authorities. That in itself con- 
stitutes a claim for generous treatment. 
| I am sorry to say that the other claim is 
| 





ill 
one that may fairly be based upon past 
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had administration. The loans which 
have been raised in times past for public 
works carried out in the island were 
applied in part under advice from this 
country, and the perusal of Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s report will show that there 
is no doubt that the funds were not 
applied to the best advantage for the 
island, and we are, to a certain extent, 
responsible for the incapacity of the Ad- 
ministrators appointed by ourselves. It 
is upon those two grounds that I ask 
for the present grant. But I should 
not make a complete statement if I did 
not say that I propose at a later date to 
submit to the Treasury proposals for the 
development of the island which will 
come under the policy I submitted to 
the House last Session. [‘‘Hear, hear!’ | 
There are 93,000 acres of Crown land in 
Dominica which by common consent and 


by all reports contain some of the very | 


best land to be found in the West In- 
dies, which is suitable to many forms of 
tropical cultivation, and which could be 
worked advantageously at this moment, 
if only there were proper communica- 
tions. But there are none. You can- 
not get at these lands by sea; there are 
no roads; and such a thing as a railway 
does not exist in the island. If it can 
be shown that by making communica- 
tions, even at a considerable expense, 
these lands can be brought into cultiva- 
tion, and if it can be shown that there 
are people willing to take up the land at 
a fair value when communications are 
opened, then that will be an investment 
which I shall be justified in asking the 
House to sanction, The result will be, 
in the first place, that Great Britain 
will lose nothing by making the loan, 
and, in the second place, the colony will 


be developed. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 


Gentleman is now going away from the 
particular item of this Vote, and discus- 
sing future policy. 

Mr. J.. CHAMBERLAIN: Then 
all I will say is that at a later day I 
may have an opportunity of explaining 
the policy to which the hon. Member is 
prepared to take exception. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, that this ques- 
tion had occupied a great deal of the 
late Government’s attention, and he 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


{COMMONS} 
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hoped that, after the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation, the Amendment 
would not be persisted in. The sum 
now asked for was in the nature of a 
compassionate allowance, and had nothing 
to do with the policy of development, 
which would have to be discussed later. 
He did not, perhaps, go quite as far as 
the right kon. Gentleman in wishing to 
spend money on the Crown colonies, but 
he knew that, in too many cases, such 
colonies, instead of being encouraged, 
had been discouraged by Downing-street 
from developing themselves. Personally 
he should give a favourable considera- 
tion to any proposals brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman, if it could 
be shown the possibility of loss to the 
British taxpayer was small and of gain 
to the colony very great. His experi- 
ence in respect of Dominica entirely 
justified the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the past we had robbed 
the island, and of late we had not ad- 
ministered it well; and, unless some- 
thing were done by way of a compas- 
sionate allowance, the island would sink 
deeper into the slough and become use- 
less to the Empire. This grant was 
better than others which had been given 
Mauritius, Newfoundland, and other 
colonies, where the money had been 
spent without productive result. Apart 
from any larger policy, this grant would 
enable Dominica to start on a better 
basis to carry out some of the public 
works which were necessary to her pros- 
perity, and to be no longer almost a dis- 


grace to the British Crown. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 
*Mr. F. W. FISON (Doncaster) 


said, that he had just returned from 
Dominica, which presented one of the 
most interesting of the colonial problems 
to be discussed by the House. The 
island was one of the richest in the West 
Indies in productive capacity, and he 
hoped the Secretary for the Colonies 
would give Parliament an opportunity 
of converting it from a disgrace to a 
credit to British Administration. There 
were no main roads in Dominica, and 
the planter on the Windward coast could 
not get his produce across the island, 
and, owing to the surf, had often to 
wait a whole year before he could get it 
aboard ship. <A jetty was also badly 
wanted. He tried to cross the Island 


through the primeval forest, but in three 
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and back. He reached that large distict | 
of rich Crown lands at present entirely | 
unprofitable. He also came across the 
traces of an old}French road which was 
in use at the end of the last century. | 
He hoped the Secretary for the Colonies | 
would pursue his policy of developing 
the undeveloped colonies. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if, 
the hon. Member had gone to other 
parts [of the West Indies and Central 
America he would have found millions | 
of acres of excellent land where there 
were no main roads. The produce was 
carried by mules along bridle-paths. 
The absence of roads did not prevent 
cultivation. The reason was that in 
the summer months these districts were 
infested with yellow fever. If the land 
in Dominica was so rich, why did no one 
take it up? There must be some special 
reason. He did not know how other Mem- 
bers fared, but it happened to him once a 
week that he received a letter from some 
person in some part of England saying 
that his grandfather, who had lived early 
in the century, had done something and 
had been robbed by the Government ; 
and asking him to bring the case before 
Parliament in order that the money 
might be returned with compound inter- | 
est. He always threw such letters into 
the waste-paper basket, and he thought 
the Colonial Secretary would have done 
better had he followed a similar course 
in regard to the dismal moans of the 
islanders of Dominica. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that we ought to give 
this £15,000 because in some mysterious 
way our ancestors had robbed the ances- 
tors of the islanders of £200,000 in the} 
last century. Then if we were to be 
just we should give the Dominicans 
£200,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
also said that loans which had been 
borrowed by the island had been frit- 
tered away by our Governors. But if, 
we were to make ourselves responsible | 
for the maladministration of money made 
by our Governors of colonies we would | 
never hear the end of our liabilities. 
Surely if the island was such a wonder- 
ful place as had been described by the | 
Colonial Secretary it ought to be able to 
find £500 per annum to pay the interest | 
on this money, if it were advanced to} 
them by way of loan. Remember the| 
Dominicans were not poor people. 


{28 Fepruary 1896} 
days made only eight miles’ progress | 


| expenditure. 


‘of this Vote. 


\for a purpose so remote ? 


They | 
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were planters who wanted to get rich by 
the labour of others. The House was 
often asked to spend money on public 
works in aid of the unemployed in this 
country, and had refused. But in this 
case the money was to be taken away 
from the people of this country and 
spent on wealthy, idle, lazy planters. 


[Cries of ‘Oh, oh !”’ and laughter. | He 


knew them well—he had lived amongst 
them, and they were lazy, lounging, 
drunken planters of the West India 
islands. He protested against such 
His hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Poplar had said he was in favour 
He was not astonished. 
He had never voted for a single Esti- 
mate his hon, Friend had _ brought 
forward. His hon. Friend argued 
that he had voted money under similar 
circumstances for Newfoundland. Well, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) had _ protested 


against the Vote for Newfoundland, and 


he would continue to protest against 
wasting publicmoney on such enterprises. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) was sure that as the Vote was neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the island the 
Committee would assent to it. The state- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Doncaster that it took him three days to 
make a progress of eight miles showed 
the necessity which existed for opening 
up the interior of the island.’ It was 
intended to turn Rossa, the principal 
town of the island into a municipality. 

Mr. LOUGH: Then why not lend 
the money ? 

Mr. COCHRANE said, the idea was 
to clear off the deficit of the island, and 
then start Rossa afresh as a municipality 
when it would be responsible for its own 


| debts. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) pointed out that this 
money would have to come out of the 
pockets of the people, and the question 
was whether in the present condition of 
this country, it was wise to spend money 
The hon. 
Member explained that it was intended 
to start the colony afresh. He should be 
glad if the debts of his constituency of 
Forest of Dean were wiped out and it 
were allowed to start afresh. It was 
said there were 93,000 acres of Govern- 
ment land in Dominica. In his consti- 
tuency there were 23,000 acres of 
Government land which were involved 
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in a similar manner, and he thought he|road rates. With money at its present 
could make out astronger case for|low rate, there would be no difficulty 
a grant to the Forest of Dean than ajin getting an ample supply to make 
grant for Dominica. They had enormous|roads in Dominica through private 
taxes and rates in the Forest, which| enterprise. Why should this country 
was entirely the property of the Crown | sink £15,000 when the money could be 
—amounting to 6s. in the pound—and laid out more profitably in the encour- 
he thought it would be a hard case to ask | agement of working people in the healthy 
the poor of a constituency of that kind | climate of our own island ? 
to contribute towards an expenditure | 
for an object in which this country’s| The Committee divided:—Ayes, 72 ; 
interest was so remote. Therefore, if | Noes, 250.—(Division List, No. 22.) 
the grant were asked because it would | 
be an advantage to Dominica he would) Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT 
return a negative. But apart from|asked the right hon. Gentleman, the 
that consideration, there was the ques-|Colonial Secretary, whether the Vote 
tion of honour. There might have been|included the journey of Sir Hercules 
circumstances in the past treatment of | Robinson. 
the colony which called for the expendi-| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, it 
ture of this money. He had listened|did not. It was caused by the extra- 
carefully to the evidence on that ground ; ordinary number of changes in the 
and on the whole, he did not think it a | Governments. No fewer than five 
sufficiently strong case to warrant a/| Governments went out of office. 
Vote of money for which they would | 
have no return. He would, therefore,| Vote agreed to. 
support the Amendment. | ‘ 
Caprain BETHELL (York, E. R.,| £20,975, Supplementary, British East 
Holderness) said, the question that the! Africa— 
expenditure of the money would not be | 
an advantage to this country was not 80 | *Mr. REGINALD McKENNA 
certain as the right hon. Gentleman the | (Monmouth, N.) called attention to the 
Member for the Forest of Dean assumed. | Vote because there was something which 
If the island were developed and its trade | he thought needed explanation. It was 
increased there would be immediate | composed of two items, and he confessed 
advantage to the workers of this country. | he did not know why they were lumped 
It was said that the money would be| together. The cost ‘of the Administra- 
better spent amongst the poor of the/|tion was a very distinct matter from the 
Kingdom. He doubted whether such a | cost of the acquisition of the Mackinnon 
policy would be wise. He believed the} Road. In acquiring the property of the 
working classes of this country were! British East Africa Company, the 
more assisted by the development of the | original view of this Government was 
trade of the Colonies than by any unwise | that the Mackinnon Road formed part 
direct expenditure amongst themselves. | of the assets which should be taken over 
He, therefore, supported the grant in| by this country for the payment of 
the well founded hope that the develop- | £200, 000. The Government later saw 


. e | ° ° . 
ment of Dominica would tend to the reason to change their view, and did not 


Supply. 





advantage of the working classes of this | 
country. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
supported the Amendment. Why 
should they spend money on a remote 
island in which it took three days to 
travel eight miles. The Secretary of the 
Colonies knew the Highlands of Scot- 
land. **Hear, hear!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman knew that there were 
many parts of the Highlands where 


there were absolutely no roads and 
that the people had nevertheless to pay 


Sir Charles Ditke. 





include it in the then stipulated price. 
Fresh negotiations were entered into and 
the Government increased the price by 
£50,000 which ought to have covered 
the Mackinnon Road. The reason given 
for the road not being covered by the 
original price was by no means satis- 
factory. It was said that the road was 
built by Sir William Mackinnon and 
leased to the British East Africa Com- 
pany at a peppercorn rent, the company 
undertaking to bear the cost of the 
maintenance of the road. Under these 
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circumstances the late Under Secre-| chase of it from them. The only question 
tary for Foreign Affairs came to the|to be determined was the price to be 
conclusion that the road was not the| paid. A very careful calculation, based 
property of the company, but of the|on the actual expenditure which Sir 
executors of Sir Wm. Mackinnon, but}; Wm. Mackinnon had incurred, was 
he could not understand why a beneficial | made, and it was decided that a fair 
lease on a peppercorn rent should not! price for the acquisition of the road 
be considered a valuable asset of the| would be a sum of 61,000 rupees, or 
company. The Foreign Office at that £3,400. That was the amount de- 
time did not think it proper to include | manded in this Estimate, which would 


it as an asset covered by the £200,000 
and it was excluded. Under the in-| 
creased price of £50,000, making) 
£250,000 in all, there was no express | 
exclusion of this road, and it would! 


be required to complete the purchase. 
*Sir C. DILKE thought his hon. 
Friend had elicited from the right hon. 
Gentleman a very interesting explana- 
tion, which would relieve them from the 


appear that the road was included and | 
handed over to the Government with) to the Vote, except to agree toit. He 
the rest of the assets of the company. | would, however, like some information 
If it were not so handed over it would | as to the rest of this Vote for the Ad- 
surely have been a remarkable thing | ministration of the country. 
that a bare road should have been left; *Mr. CURZON said, that taking the 
in the hands of the executors while the | £34,000 for the road, they had a sum 
British Government took over the whole | of about £17,500 left. Of that £14,780 
of the rest of the property. He thought | was the cost of Administration, includ- 
they ought to have some statement from} ing the military operations to which he 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs | had made some reference that afternoon 
as to the exact price paid for the road | in reply to a Question by the right hon. 
and as to why the beneficial lease which | Baronet, and £2,820 was the payment 
the British East Africa Company had in |to the Sultan of Zanzibar for his troops 
this road on a peppercorn rent was | engaged in the course of those operations 
sacrificed when the company’s property on the mainland. 
was taken over. | Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 
*Mr. CURZON said, that the British | deenshire, E.) said, he did not wish to 
East Africa Company spent upon this | anticipate the answer of the Secretary 
road, in the first place, a sum of 5,000) of State for India to a Question which 
rupees. They were not able to expend|he had on the Paper for Monday, but 
any more money upon it and Sir William | he ventured to suggest to the House that 
Mackinnon, out of his own pocket, con- | the charge for the Indian troops engaged 
tinued the construction of the road. in those operations should be borne by 
When he died, this road passed to his | the Imperial Government and not by the 
executors. When the Administration | Indian Exchequer. 
was taken over last year, the Govern-| *Mr. CURZON said, he would not 
ment at first thought of leasing the road | anticipate the luxury which would be 
from the executors, but, as the Commit-| enjoyed by his right hon. Friend the 
tee would remember, in August last, the | Secretary of State for India on Monday. 
announcement was made of the im-| He might mention that in the neighbour- 
mediate commencement of the railway. | hood of Mombasa there was a large 


. A ci | : ‘ 
From that time the situation changed. | number of native chiefs, members of an 


necessity of taking any steps with regard 





It was found that the Uganda Railway 
would cross and recross the road at quite a 
number of places for the first 90 miles of 
its course, and it was feared that diffi- 
culties might arise in connection with 
plots of land adjoining the road. For 
these reasons it was decided by the Rail- 


way Committee who were managing the- 


Uganda Railway that it would be de- 
sirable to substitute for the idea of leas- 
ing the road from the executors the pur- 


Arab aristocracy, who were continually 
fighting with each other. They com- 
menced these acts of rebellion against the 
Sultan of Zanzibar before the British 
East Africa Company came into exist- 
ence. For a time after that, they were 
| fairly quiet, but during the past year 
they had renewed their activity, and their 
internecine warfare. Owing to the 
difficulty of composing the quarrels by 
thoseresponsible forthe Administration of 
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the country, an Indian regiment had been 
sent over to Mombasa to put an end to 
the disturbances which interfered with 
the progress of the Administration. 
They hoped at a very early date to 
secure the pacification of the Arabs in 
that part of the country. 

*Sir C. DILKE expressed the opinion 
that the Foreign Office was absolutely 
unfitted to hold the control of territories 
of this kind where military operations 
were constantly carried on. No one 
could have a higher opinion of the 
Foreign Office than he had, but he did 
not regard it as the proper Department 
for work of this kind. Cyprus was too 
heavy a burden upon it and now it was 
charged with these enormous territories 
in Africa. He believed it would cer- 
tainly lead to a muddle, and to an in- 
crease instead of a diminution of wars so 
long as the Foreign Office was charged 
with interests different to those for which 
it was created. 

*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby) desired to say a word 
or two as to the way in which this dis- 
trict had been managed during the few 
months since which it had been taken 
over by the British Government as com- 
pared with its management under the 


much maligned British East Africa 
Company. They now heard that troops 


were on their way to Mombasa. When 
the company were administering the ter- 
ritory they paid the principal native 
chief to keep him quiet. He submitted 
that if the simple process of paying 
modest sums had been continued until 
civilisation was more advanced they 
should not have lost the valuable lives 
they had lost in that district and a lot 
of good money would not have been 
wasted. There had been much said 
about the mismanagement of the Char- 
tered Company, but he thought that 
having regard to what they heard of the 
British East Africa Company and what 
they heard from Zanzibar now, there was 
reason to think that the district was 
more carefully, more sympathetically, and 
more economically managed by the com- 
pany than it was by the present or by 
the late Government. Speaking of the 


unhappy company which had now gone 
into the shades of history, he considered 
that its Members were entitled to some 
praise for the excellent manner in which 
they handled the affairs of the vast ter- 


Mr. Curzon. 
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ritory they controlled for over four years, 
and which was in striking contrast to its 
management since it had come under ‘the 
Administration of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Captain BETHELL asked whether 
judicious methods had been entirely 
abandoned by the Foreign Office. They 
had had a good lesson in British Ad- 
ministration in Central Africa under Sir 
Henry Johnston ; that Administration 
had proved a success both in regard to 
military operations and in its civil 
government. Sir Henry Johnston was 
living there in the middle of the terri- 
tory he had to administer. In opera- 
tions of that character, being military 
operations, it was of immense impor- 
tance to have the military authority in 
touch with the persons over whom he 
had to rule. He considered that if in 
the East African territory a similar 
course had been taken as that adopted 
by the appointment of Sir Henry John- 
ston in Central Africa, it would have 
been better and more conducive to the 
interests of all concerned. 

*Mr. CURZON (who was imperfectly 
heard) was understood to agree with the 
hon. Member for the Abercromby Di- 
vision that the British East Africa Com- 
pany had been unfairly attacked. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Holderness, 
asked why a similar course was not 
adopted in the case of British East Africa 
to that taken in the territory administered 
by Sir Henry Johnston. The situation 
they had to deal with just after they took 
over the country did not at present permit 
of it,and in consequence of one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs rebelling against the new 
Administration, they had to take cer- 
tain measures which would otherwise 
not have been necessary. The Govern- 
ment were by no means anxious to pur- 
sue military operations. It was not 
with pleasure they did so. They 
wanted to pacify the district, and their 
one desire was to be freed from the 
necessity of such operations and to aid 
in the peaceful development of these 
countries. He looked forward himself 
to the time when these large possessions 
would be in a state of contentment and 
tranquillity, and when they might be able 
to appoint an Imperial officer specially 
to look after them. 


Vote agreed to. 
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£18,725, Treasury Chest—agreed to. 


Cuass VI. 


£7,000, Supplementary, Superannua- 
tions and Retired Allowances—agreed to, 


Crass VII. 

£116,557, Supplementary, Repay- 
ment to the Local Loans Fund, — 

Mr. LOUGH observed that he did 
not see why this should be a Supple- 
mentary Estimate at all. It seemed to 
him an attempt to make good some re- 
payments of local loans. He desired to 
ask a question or two with reference to 
this Vote. The first sum amounted to 
£65,000, written off, as he understood, 
in respect of loans for the redemption of 
waste lands in Ireland. What was the 
meaning of this, and why should it come 
into the Supplemental Estimates? Why 
should not an arrangement be made 
when they were dealing with the General 
Estimates? The next item related to a 
loan to the Waterford and Wexford 
Railway amounting to £30,000 or 
£31,000. There was a reference in the 
Irish Local Government Board’s report 
to the fact that some railway upon which 
the Government had lent £30,000 or 
£40,000 had been sold for something 
like £4,000 or £5,000. Was this sum 
in respect of the loss made upon that 
town? Was it to get rid of this loss! 
which was made by the sale of the rail- 
way ? There appeared to have been only 
two annuities paid on the total loan to 
the Waterford and Wexford Railway, 
and now the whole of it was written off. 
He desired to know if this was a loss on 
the sum lent many years ago to Irish 
railway companies ahd whether there 
were any such loans outstanding ? 

*Mr. HANBURY replied that the 
subject of the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company’s loan was governed 
entirely by the Act of Parliament of 
1893, and the only way in which it 
arose in this Vote was because Parlia- 
ment had to make good any deficiency in 
the assets of the Local Loan Fund 
in those cases where debts had been 
written off the Fund’s assets by Parlia- 
ment. In three cases out of six appear- 
ing on the Vote they were dealing with 
loans which had been wiped off by Acts 
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passed during the year 1895, and there- 
fore it was necessary to take it in the 
Supplementary Estimates because the 
assets of the Local Loans Fund 
had to be made good. These sums 
had been dealt with already by Acts of 
Parliament, and as the amounts had 
been wiped off by Acts of Parliament 
they were bound by those Acts to re- 
pay the money by subsequent Votes. 
The reason a Supplementary Vote was 
needed was that under the Act they 
were empowered either to repay the Local 
Loan Fund bya lump sum, or a series of 
annual payments in the shape of annui- 
ties. It had been thought that, instead 
of allowing annuities to run on, spread 
over a larger number of years, it would 
be better to pay off the sum during the 
current year. 

*Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) in- 
quired what was the total sum expended 
under the head of Loans to Fishermen, 
provided for in the Crofters Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886 ; how much had 
been repaid, how much had been can- 
celled, and how much was still out- 
standing ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said, the Vote was 
gone into when the Bill on which the 
Supplementary Estimate was based was 
passed a few months ago, but if the hon. 
Member wanted the information, and 
put a Question on the matter, he would 
endeavour to supply it. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE. said, this 
was a good object-lesson on the pernicious 
character of legislation by dole for local 
purposes. He and others had often pro- 
tested against it, and if ever the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury wanted assistance 
to prevent the continuance of this mis- 
chievous legislation, he would receive it 
from himself and others sitting near him. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
pointed out that of the total sum only 
£478 applied to the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the rest of the money going to Ire- 
land, where £100,000 had been doled 
out. In many respects the Highlands 
of Scotland were ina more distressed 
condition than the congested districts in 
Ireland. He did not object to the latter 
getting money when they needed it, but 
the Scotch Members considered that the 
Highlands of Scotland, which needed it 
quite as much, should be treated with 
the same liberality. 


3K 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES joined in the} done by an annuity spread over a series 
protest of the right hon. Member for the|of years, they were paying the whole 
Forest of Dean in protesting against | sum out of the revenue of last year. No 
legislation by doles. The original Esti- | extra money whatever had been spent. 


mate under the head of relief of dis-| Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wick- 
tress in Ireland was only £18,000, and|low, W.) reminded hon. Members 
since then a sum of £116,000 in addi-|that the Irish people would require no 
tion was required. He submitted that|doles from the English Parliament if 
these doles, issued from the Imperial|they were not overtaxed to the extent 
Treasury, did no good whatever, but only | of two millions a year in their contribu- 
harm. They were wasted and “‘ job-| tion to Imperial Funds. That they were 
bed away’’ and demoralised those who | overtaxed to that extent was clear from 
got them. He was sorry to find that|the Report of the Financial Relations 
one of the first things his hon. Friend|Committee. He would point out to the 
the Secretary to the Treasury had done |Committee that, of all the money spent 
had been to multiply the amount of|on the Army and Navy, scarcely one per 
original dole by ten. He expected his|cent. was spent in Ireland. The sum 
hon. Friend would keep the Government | spent on the Army and Navy in Ireland 
straight. If he went on in this way he| was scarcely worth mentioning. He 
should have to consider his hon. Friend’s | objected to the granting of doles to the 
salary. [ Laughter. | Why should £18,000 | Irish people. If they were no+ overtaxed 
be considered insufficient and his hon. | they would be able to contribute to their 
Friend now come for this stupendous in-|own expenses, and not require doles 
crease of £116,000? No doubt his hon. | from that House. 
Friend was casting his eye on the death- | 
duties. ‘‘ There is such a lot of money; Vote agreed to. 
going,’ he said. ‘‘ We must do some- | 
thing with it. What can we do’, £5,859, Supplementary, Relief of Dis- 
There is waste land in Ireland, and the | tress, Ireland. 
Waterford railway. Let us give £60,000 
to the one and £50,000 to the other.”’;| Mr. LOUGH suggested that what 
Hence this Supplementary Estimate. | had been said about Ireland on the last 
He would not move a reduction or vote | Vote would have been better said on 
against it, but some protest was needed | this. On the showing of their Financial 
against the policy of Imperial doles for | Relations Committee, Ireland was 
local purposes. heavily overtaxed, and he asked the Gov- 
*Mr. HANBURY said, his hon. Friend | ernment whether they would continue 
had quite mistaken the object of the to give out these doles of £80,000, 
Vote. It had nothing to do with fur-| £250,000, or £500,000 for light rail- 
ther loans whatever. What had hap-| ways which would go bankrupt, or adopt 
pened was that under certain Acts) the honest policy of adjusting the taxa- 
of Parliament certain debts had been|tion of the Irish people to suit their 
wiped off as far as the Local Loans means of paying. If they took the last 
Fund was concerned. If they could|10 or 20 years they would find that 
recover them, well and good, but they| whereas the population of Ireland had 
were bound by statute to devote money | decreased by three-quarters of a million, 
to cover the deficiency created in the|the taxes had been increased by two 
assets of the Local Loans Fund. No new} millions. He should be glad to hear 
loans for England, Scotland, or Ireland | from a responsible Member of the Gov- 
were proposed. They simply proposed to| ernment that they were going to make 
fill up the deficiency in the Local Loans}|the burden of taxation such as Ireland 
Fund created by certain Acts of Parlia-| could bear. 
ment. His hon. Friend .talked of the} Mr. DOUGLAS COGHILL (Stoke- 
large increase in the Vote this year as|upon-Trent) said, he protested against 
if there was a large addition to the doles. | the policy of dealing out doles to Ireland, 
It was nothing of the kind. The larger, which he thought was adopted because 
portion of the increase arose from the | that country had 103 votes. He hoped 
fact that instead of going on repaying|that that policy would not be pursued 
the Local Loans Fund as they might have any longer. 
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*Mr. HANBURY said, that it was not 
proposed to make any further grant to 
Ireland at the present time. The net sum 
of £80,000 had been voted for the re- 
lief of Irish distress, and of that sum 
£5,859 remained unappropriated. In 
order to fulfil the purposes for which pro- 
vision had aready been made by Parlia- 
ment, it was proposed to revote the un- 
expended balance of £5,859, and to pay 
it over as a grant in aid of the funds of 
the Congested Districts Board, who 
would undertake to expend the money 
in completing certain relief works which 
would remain unfinished at the end of 
the year. 


Vote agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. , 
£7,000, Supplementary, Inland Re- 
venue, — 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that he 
wished to put questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
with reference to the position of the 
Legacy or other indoor Offices for which 
he | perceived a sum of £3,800 was asked. | 
Was that sum to be applied to the pur- | 
poses of the Inland Revenue Office ? | 

*Mr. HANBURY said that the sum| 
of £3,800 was to be appropriated to the 
requirements of the Legacy Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked in 
what proportion they were to be so ap- | 
propriated ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said that it was 
rather difficult to give the exact propor- 
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tions in which the money would be ap- 
propriated among the three Legacy 
Offices. | 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that of | 
course it was only natural that there | 
should be an increase in the amount re- 
quired for the Legacy Offices in conse- 
quence of the additional work imposed 
upon the Department in consequence 
of the 
by the new Estate Duty, but it) 
appeared to him that this sum of | 
£3,800 was asked for, not for the pur- | 
poses of the Legacy Duty Office, but. 
largely for the purposes of the Inland | 
Revenue Department. The fact was 
that the Legacy Duty Office was entirely | 
distinct from the Inland Revenue De- 
pavtment, and that it did its own work ! 


increase of the revenue caused | Member 
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independently altogether of the Inland 
Revenue Department. The connection 
between the two offices was a most un- 
fortunate one, and it ought to cease. 
The result of the conhection was that 
the work of the Legacy Duty Office 
sometimes had to be done twice over. In 
his view that work would be far better 
done if the two offices were separated, 
especially if the Probate Duty Office were 
to be joined to the Legacy Duty Office, to 
which it properly belonged. Nothing 
but double expense, double work, and 
delay resulted from the present system. 
The work that had to be discharged in 
the Legacy Duty Office required a life- 
long study on the part of the members 
of the Department. The men who had 
passed their lives in the Department pos- 
sessed great ability, and they alone were 
competent to deal with the duties under 
the Finance Act. Under the present 
system, by which the Legacy Duty De- 
partment was joined with the Inland 
Revenue Department, they were mixing 
up experts with men who knew nothing 
about the subject of Legacy Duty. With 
regard to the statistics of the Legacy 
Duty Department, it was strange ‘that 
they could not furnish them themselves 
instead of through that fifth wheel, the 
Inland Revenue Department. The fact 
was. that the Legacy Duty Department 
had now become one of such great im- 
portance that it ought to be made an in- 
dependent one. He strongly commended 
his suggestion to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 


to the Treasury how it was that while 


the amount of personalty a man left was 
always duly recorded in the newspapers, 
the amount of his real estate was never 
stated ? He supposed that the amount 
of the personalty was obtained from the 
Government Department. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
to order. The hon. Member 
| was going beyond the subject of Debate. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
| day next; Committee to sit again upon 
| Monday next. 


“WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on question [20th February], 
‘*That leave be given to bring in a 
sill to amend the Acts relating to 
Public Healthin Ireland.’’ —( Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. ) 

Mr. J. P FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
thought, before the House proceeded to 
give leave for the introduction of this 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman should 
give some explanation of its provisions, 
with a view to ascertaining what its 
effect would be. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) said that the object of 
the Bill was to remove certain defects 
which had been shown to exist in the 
working of the present Acts, and to as- 
similate the law with that of England. 
The Bill was circulated with a memoran- 
dum explaining the purport of the vari- 
ous clauses, and he would undertake not 


to move the Second Reading until hon. | 


Members had had a full opportunity of 
mastering its details. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour and Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. 

Presented accordingly and read la; to 
be read 2a upon Monday next.—{ Bill 
118. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.”’ 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) regretted to have to oppose a 
Measure which he looked upon as a neces- 
sary Measure; but it would be in the re- 
collection of the House that by an Order 
issued by the Local Government Board, 
the elections for Parish Councils must 
take place on March 9th. He thought 


he would be able to show that that was 
a most inconvenient day, as it would 
have the effect of disqualifying a large 
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number of electors in the rural districts. 
The ordinary day on which people 
changed their houses was Lady Day, 
March 25th, and supposing a man 
changed his house on March 25th last, 
he would be disqualified from voting at 
the election on March 9th this year. 
When the Local Government Act was 
passed in 1894 they all took pride to them- 
selves that they were getting rid, as far 
as possible, of qualifications. They en- 
deavoured to make the time qualification 
as short as possible, and it was fixed at 
12 months. What would be the effect 
of the Order of the Local Government 
Board? It would be this, that, in the 
case he had mentioned, instead of a resi- 
dential qualification of 12 months, the 
elector would have to have practically a 
residential qualification of two years. 
Therefore the Order actually transgressed 
the spirit of the Act of 1894... This Bill 
was a Bill to correct mistakes. He be- 
lieved the Bill to be necessary because 
mistakes would occur, and he was in- 
clined to think that the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman the President of the Local Gov- 
|ernment Board had made a very great 
| mistake by the issue of this Order. The 
| better plan would be for the right hon. 





| Gentleman to admit it and try to correct 
\it; and he thought it was the duty of the 
| Government to amend this Bill in sucha 
| way as to make it cover the difficulty to 
| which he had called attention. He 
would press on the President of the 
| Local Government Board the importance 
\of this question, and ask him that he 
would, at any rate, attempt so to amend 
| this Bill as to prevent this disqualifica- 
‘tion of electors. He begged to move 
| that the Bill be read a Second Time this 
| day six months. 

| *Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) said, 
he had no intention of opposing the Bill; 
indeed, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to carry it through 
rapidly ; but he rose to suggest an Amend- 
|ment which would remedy a great evil 
|which existed in certain parts of the 
country. The President of the Local 
Government Board had appointed March 
‘9th for the election of parish council- 
‘lors, and under the principal Act it was 
| necessary that the assembly of the parish 
meeting should be held on March 25th. 
In many parishes it would be extremely 
inconvenient that two parish meetings 
should be held within a fortnight of each 
other. His Amendment was that ‘‘ The 
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Local Government Board may, by Order, 
authorise the holding of the annual as- 
sembly of the parish meeting on the same 
day as that on which the election of 
Parish Councillors takes place.’’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As far as I can see, 
that is not pertinent to the purport of 
the Bill. This Bill is merely a Bill to 
enable the Local Government Board to 
set right any mistakes made in working 
the election machinery. Any discussion 
on voters’ qualifications or the day of the 
election would be foreign to the subject 
matter of the Bill. 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr Henry 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
that while he quite sympathised with the 
hon. Member for Tavistock, he must 
point out to him that he had taken a 
somewhat extraordinary course, for while 
he desired to see the law amended in 
certain respects, for which great facili- 
ties were afforded in this Bill, the hon. 
Member had moved that the Bill be read | 
a Second Time this day six months, and | 
it would be quite impossible to amend | 
the Measure if that Motion were carried. | 
The hon. Gentleman said that a most in- | 
convenient day had been fixed for the 
elections. It might or it might not be 
an inconvenient day, but he ventured to 
think that that was a matter on which | 
there might be some difference of opinion. 
The hon. Member said that one effect 
of this Order would necessarily be to 
disqualify people who had gone into 
residence upon March 25, 1895, and that 
this would be to transgress the spirit of 
the Act of 1894. But the elections at 
which there were to be polls were to be 
held on March 30, and he was told that 
it was an open question whether people 
who had gone into residence on March 25, 
1895, would not be competent to go to 
the poll on March 30, 1896. Of course 
if it should appear that the day 
selected should have the effect of dis- 
franchising people who would not other- 
wise be disfranchised some alteration 
would clearly be necessary. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
do not see anything with regard to quali- 
fication in this Bill nor anything about 
fixing a date. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that of course 
he should respect the Speaker’s ruling. 
He thought he had said enough to show 
the hon. Member opposite that he was 


Local Government 
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that hon. Member took. He believed 
that the passing of this Bill was most 
desirable and necessary in the interests 
of the coming elections, and that it 


would to a large extent meet the views 
of hon. Members. 


Mr. FRANCIS 8. STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye)asked what the precise effect 
of the poll would be with regard to the 
Order that had been issued. The object 
of the Bill was to remedy certain irre- 
gularities, and he took it that the Bill 
would not pass for a good many days, 
perhaps not until after the 9th of March. 
{Mr. Cuapiin: “No, no!”] Well, he 
wished to know to what extent it would 
apply to what was likely to take place 
in the course of next month, The pro- 
bability was that there would be a good 
many irregularities. in the elections this 
year. Would it be in the power of 
County Councils to remedy those irregu 
larities if the passage of the Bill were 
delayed until after March 9. Would the 
Bill be retrospective in its application, 
and what was the view of the Local 
Government Board with regard to the 
question whether it was possible for the 
parish meeting convened for the purpose 
of electing the Parish Council to 
synchronise with the annual parish 


| meeting ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: In what part of the 
Bill is there anything about the date of 
meeting? As I read it this is a Bill 
under which when any difficulty arises 
in respect of any parish annual election, 
or of the first meeting or in consequence 
of any defective machinery in elections, 
the County Council may by order do 
anything which appears tothem necessary 
or expedient for the proper holding of 
the meeting. The Order referred to 
means any Order relating to such matters 
as are mentioned in the first section 
which governs the Bill. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON said, that 
the object of the Bill was to enable the 
County Council to do certain things 
when an election was not held, or was 
defective. If the election of a Parish 
Council should not take place on March 9 
it would be irregular, and the object of 
the Bill was to enable the County Coun- 
cil to remedy that irregularity. He 
wished to know whether in the event of 
an irregularity of that kind taking place 
the County Council was to have power 
to say that a fresh election should be 
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held, or would they be able to ratify the 
irregular election and give it legal 
value ? 

Mr. LUTTRELL asked leave to with- 
draw this Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill Read 2*, and committed for} 


Monday next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


On the Order for going into Committee 
on this Bill, 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London| 


University) moved that the Order be 
discharged and that the Bill be referred 
to the Grand Committee on Trade. This 
course, he said, would be in accordance 
with the wishes of the Home Secretary, 
and he believed it would be convenient 
to hon. Members who desired to move 
Amendments. 

Major P. H. DALBIAC (Camber- 
well, N.) objected to the Motion. The 
Bill contained a great deal affecting the 
interests of the poorer members of the 
community, and was a Measure that 
ought to be discussed in Committee of 
the whole House. 

Sm J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) hoped his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his objection. He was 
a new Member and so perhaps did not 
quite understand that after a Bill had 
been before a Grand Committee it came 
down tothe House again for further con- 
sideration. This Bill was eminently 
suited for discussion in Grand Committee. 

Sm FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
trusted that the Motion of the right 
hon. Baronet would be agreed to. This 
was a Bill which could be referred with 
the greatest advantage to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. The Factories 
Bill was referred last Session to that 
Committee and dealt with in as satis- 
factory a manner as possible, having 
regard to the fact that a General Election 
was imminent. That Bill would not 
have become law if it had not been so 
referred. There was a Resolution re- 
corded by that House in favour of the 
Bill now under consideration. [Some 
cries of “ Agreed” from the Opposition 
Benches.| He claimed that he was en- 
titled to speak on this subject and he 
wished that the hon. Members who had 


Mr. FS. Stevenson. 
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interrupted him had given as much atten- 
tion to it as he had. [* Hear, hear!” 
Three Committees had considered the 
| subject and he had served on each one 
_of them. He certainly ought not to be 
| interrupted by Members who had not 
| taken the same pains as he had to acquire 
information. Hon. Members on _ the 
| other side of the House who professed 
‘to represent the working classes ought to 
| give a hearing to one who stood before 
ioe as the representative of an emin- 
ently industrial constituency. [‘ Hear, 
hear !’ "| These interruptions in a dis. 
jcussion of this character were hardly 
| consistent with the claims of the hon. 
Members who interrupted to be the 
special advocates of the cause of the 
working classes. 

Mr. F. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, that 
several years ago he had promoted meet- 
ings among the shopkeepers ia his con- 
stituency in order to learn their views 
on legislation of this kind. The Bill 
had been very much improved since that 
time, but as it was very desirable that 
its details should be thoroughly examined 
he hoped that it would be referred to the 
Grand Committee. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS observed that 
there were proposals in the Bill which 
he did not approve. It certainly ought 
to go to the Grand Committee. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wigan 
had entirely misinterpreted the inter- 
ruptions of which he complained. His 
hon. Friends near him thought that 
brief discussion at this stage would best 
serve the interests which the hon. Baronet 
had at heart. They all respected the hon. 
Baronet, who had given such untiring 
attention to this and a hundred subjects, 
and the last thing they would wish to do 
would be to show him intentional dis- 
courtesy. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) hoped that after what had passed 
the hon. Member for North Camberwell 
, would not think it necessary to press his 
, objection. There was evidently a general 
feeling in every part of the House 
\in favour of referring this very import- 
jant Bill to a Committee which was 
|Specially qualified to thresh it out. 
— was no Party question involved in 
this Measure, but it was a matter of 
ig great detail and difficulty. It was pre- 
‘cisely such a subject that a Grand Com- 
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mittee could deal successfully with, and 
when his hon. friend was enabled to see 
that the Committee worked well he 
would come to the conclusion that his 
constituents rather gained than lost by 
the suggestion which had been made. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. Member 
would reserve his criticisms until the 
Grand Committee sent the Bill back, 
when he would be able to make any 
observations he chose in a full House in 
the interests of those whom he repre- 
sented. 


Merchant Seamen 


Order for Committee discharged ; 
and Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, «&e. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 

*Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said at present it 
was all important that this country 
should have a body of men connected 
with the Mercantile Marine, upon whom 
it should be able to rely in time of war 
or danger. At present the qualifications 
of a seaman now serving in the Mercan- 
tile Marine were anything but’satisfac- 
tory. The law of 1880 provided that no 
person shall have the rating of able 
seamen on board British vessels unless 
he had served four years at sea. But 
the working of that Act had not been 
satisfactory. There were thousands of 
men going to sea at present who were 
not competent seamen. If a seaman 
now signing on a vessel was not able to 
produce four years’ service to prove his 
competency, the Board of. Trade made 
arrangements whereby he would be 
entered on the articles as an able seaman 
giving him the description “ N.P.,” which 
meant “not proven’ as to sea service. 
It was more important to-day to have a 
better class of men on steamers and sailing 
ships than it was many yearsago. There 
had beena steady decrease year by year in 
the number of men employed on steamers 
and sailing vessels. In consequence of 
the keen competition in the shipping 
trades managing owners had considerably 
reduced the staff on board vessels. There 
were vessels sailing to-day which formerly 
carried eight and nine able-bodied sea- 
men; now they were carrying four or 
five. There were hon. Members who 
intended to oppose this Bill in the 
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interests of the Shipping - Federation. 
He believed the reason was that the 
Shipping Federation already insisted on 
seamen having four years service before 
giving them a parchment certificate 
enabling them to ship on board. He 
denied this. At the present time 


large numbers of men were obtain- 
ing certificates from the Shipping 


Federation without producing one day’s 
sea service. Only last week a case 
was brought under his notice of a 
man who went to the Shipping Federa- 
tion office in London, and without pro- 
ducing one day’s sea service got a 
certificate certifying that he was a 
competent seaman to go on board a ship. 
All that the Bill asked for was that a 
seaman before he should be entitled to 
the rating of able seaman, should pro- 
duce four years’ discharge either as an 
apprentice or as an ordinary seaman. 
Only last November, in consequence of 
an incompetent man being at the wheel 
of a vessel and not understanding the 
orders which were given by the chief 
mate, a collision occurred, the other 
vessel was run down and five lives were 
lost. The present Act provided that a 
seaman should serve at least three years 
on board a vessel or that he had gone to 
sea for one year in a registered decked 
fishing vessel. He had made some 
alteration in the Bill, because at the 
present time sailing ships were rapidly 
dying out, and in 20 years sailing ships 
would be scarce in the Mercantile Marine. 
Provision was made so that a lad 
might serve his time as an apprentice 
or ordinary seaman for four years on a 
steamship and then to be rated as an 
able seaman on board ship. The Bill 
did not prohibit the employment of foreign 
seamen. A foreigner could serve 
on board vessels just as an Englishman 
did, but before he was entitled to the 
rating of able seaman he must be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of an officer of 
the Mercantile Marine that he had been 
four years in the capacity of ordinary 
seaman or apprentice, and in addition, 
that he should be able to understand the 
common orders given on board the vessel. 
It was absolutely dangerous to have a 
crew of foreigners on board who were 
unable to understand the orders given 
by the officers. Out of about 200,000 
men and officers employed in the Mer- 
cantile Marine there were not more 


than about 45,000 British born sailors 
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and firemen. That was a serious matter, 
and the sooner the House dealt with 
the question the better it would be 
for the Empire. In the event of war 
and we should need men to man our ships, 
from whence were we to get them? 
Could we place Lascar seamen on board 
war ships to do our fighting in the 
place of the British seamen’? Twenty 
years ago we had in the Merchant Service 
about 20,000 sea-going apprentices ; at 
present, there were only about 4,000 
ordinary seamen and apprentices, and 
yet we owned 12 millions of tons 
of shipping. He believed that the 
Bill would go a long way to alter 
that state of affairs, and it would 
improve the seamen in every direction. 
There was only one way to check 
desertion or failure to join a ship, and 
that was by making the sailors and 
firemen hold and produce a parchment 
certificate similar to that held by 
officers of vessels. The desertions or 
failure to join on the part of officers in 
the Mercantile Marine did not represent 
more than 1 per cent. of the total 
number of persons engaged, whereas in 
the case of sailors and firemen it was 
probably something like 10 or 15 per 
cent. This parchment certificate the 
sailor or fireman would, at the time of 
signing articles, hand over to the captain, 
who, if the seaman failed to join, would 
hand over the certificate to the Board of 
Trade, and, before the man could get 
another certificate, he would have to give 
some account of himself to the Board of 
Trade as to why he failed to join his 
vessel. In London and in other ports 
there were a body of men who, he re- 
gretted to say, made it a practice to 
sign articles in a vessel with no intention 
whatever of going to sea. They did 
it for the purpose of getting advance 


notes, which they got cashed, and in the | 


end the people who cashed the note lost 
their money. In consequence of these 
practices the shipowner was put to much 
inconvenience, as when his ship was 
ready for sea he found some of his crew 
were not there, and so he was compelled 
to ship the first man he could get to fill 
the place of the absentee. Men so 
obtained were often incompetent. This 


did not apply to the liners whose crews 
were well paid and well fed; it applied 
principally to tramp vessels such as sailed 
from the Tyne or from Cardiff, where 
men were paid the lowest rate of wages. 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, 
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At the port of Cardiff there were men 
paid as low as 14d. and 2d. per hour for 
their labour. Nobody could expect to 
get the best class of men for that wage. 
There was another clause in the Bill 


which he thought important. Where an 
incompetent fireman or stoker was 


engaged inconvenience was perhaps not 
much felt on board vessels which carried a 
large number of firemenand trimmers, but 
in the case of steamers of 2,000 or 3,000 
tons who carried three or four firemen, 
and one or two subsequently proved to 
be incompetent, the matter was very 
different. In such a case the engi- 
neer was compelled very often to leave 
his engines and go into the stoke-hold 
and show these men how to do their 
work, or do it for them. He could not 
understand any shipowner, or any person 
interested in shipping, opposing this Bill. 
They complained that since the power of 
arrest without warrant was taken away 
they had had nothing but d.fficulties in 
getting men to join their vessels after 
signing articles. He ventured to say 
that this Bill placed such a power in the 
hands of shipowners that no sailor or 
fireman would dare to wrongfully, or 
without just cause, desert his vessel. 
It provided that the Board of Trade 
should appoint a Committee in each 
seaport town, composed of shipowners, 
shipmasters and _ representatives of 
engineers, firemen and sailors, which 
Committee should deal with the certi- 
ficates of men who had failed to join 
their vessels at the appointed time. He 
ventured to say that it would be far 
more punishment for a sailor, or fireman, 
to go before such a Committee, composed 
partly of masters and partly of their own 
fellow workmen, and answer for miscon- 
duct, than it would befor them to gobefore 
a magistrate. For that reason he thought 
the Bill would be a means of improving 
the conduct of the sailors and firemen of 
the merchant service. It might be asked 
what would be done when a ship was in 
a foreign port and the captain could not 
get men with certificates. The Bill pro- 
vided for that, by a clause enacting that 
it should only apply to the United King- 
dom and the ports of the Continent 
between the Elbe and Brest. If 
sailors were required for a vessel lying 
in Hamburg, Antwerp or Rotterdam, 
they could be sent over from this 
country at the cost of a few shillings. 
Outside that area the Bill did not apply. 
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He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade to take a reasonable view of 
the Bill, because he was confident 
that, if he did so, the Bill would pass. 
The evidence before the Manning Com- 
mittee provided enough justification 
for this Bill. Some might be inclined 
to say why not wait for the Report of that 
Committee’? but they had been waiting 
for that Report for 12 months, and 
meanwhile lives were being lost. It 
would be worth passing the Bill if it 
saved only a few lives a year. Itdid not 
adversely affect the shipowner, and it 
would tend to benefit and improve the 
sailors and firemen, and he was sure 
that the officers, sailors, and firemen of 
the Mercantile Marine would be un- 
animously in favour of it. He hoped 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would give them some hope that justice 
would be done to them at last. 


Merchant Seamen 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval— 


*CotoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) rose to move that the Bill be 
read a Second Time that day six months. 
He congratulated the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough on the moderation of his 
tone, but said that a little analysis would 
show that the moderation was more 
apparent than real. For himself, he dis- 
claimed any intention of underrating 
the necessity for having the best class of 
seamen in our Navy, and therefore in 
the merchant service, as the feeder of the 
Navy, but whether the Bill offered the 
best means of attaining that end might 
be open to doubt. While he had a 
respect for the Shipping Federation, he 
did not hold a brief for it. A number 
of gentlemen interested in the liners were 
leading men in the Federation. Accord- 
ing to the hon. Member there were 
thousands of sailors holding AB cer- 
tificates under false pretences, and ships 
and lives were risked by their incom- 
petence. The hon. Member had cited 
one case, that of the Wetley Abbey, which 
it was said was lost owing to the ignor- 
ance of the man at the wheel who did 
not understand English; but an answer 
given to the hon. Member yesterday by the 
President of the Board of Trade amounted 
to a direct contradiction of that statement. 
It was said the Shipping Federation had 
issued many certificates to men under 
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false pretences ; and here again one in- 
stance was cited, without names or par- 
ticulars. If these things could be brought 
home to such an association, they should 
be laid before the President of the Board 
of Trade, who would deal with them. 
[“ Hear, hear!”|] For some years the 
character of British sailors had been 
aspersed, and foreign seamen had been 
imported into our merchant service 
largely because British seamen were not 
to be depended upon. This was being 
remedied by one of two competing asso- 
ciations, but by which might be left to 
inference. The hon. Member said that 
the officers of the Mercantile Marine 
were evidently of a high class, but it 
was the very men whom he eulogised as 
sticking to their agreements whom he 
condemned as taking incapable seamen 
with risk to life and property. <A Bill 
of this kind ought to be opportune, 
necessary, and be introduced by a respon- 
sible Department. This Bill was in- 
opportune, because they were still 
waiting for the Report of the Man- 
ning Commission appointed at the in- 
stance of the hon. Member himself. 
He appealed to the House whether a 
Bill of this kind, which affected so large 
a number of men and such an enormous 
amount of wealth and industry, should 
not be introduced by a_ responsible 
Department —he contended that it 
should not be by a private Member. 
He had noticed with pleasure and a 
little surprise the rapid conversion of 
the hon. Gentleman to the side of the 
shipowning class, but it was an extra- 
ordinary thing that they were opposed to 
this Bill. Perhaps they were suspicious 
of these rapid conversions. Now the 
question was, was this Bill necessary ? 
They were well aware of the regu- 
lations of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, under which men were quali- 
fied by a certain term of service at 
sea, and did the hon. Member suggest 
that the officers under the Board of 
of Trade had so little interest in their 
business—were so little qualified to per- 
form their duties—that they passed 
thousands of unqualified men. They 
were told that every day unqualified 
men were sent to sea with certificates 
issued by the responsible advisers of the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
asked was it fair on the part of the hon. 
Member to cast a slur upon as hard- 
working a body of officials as ever existed, 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Member 
said they were unfit to do their busi- 
ness. 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said he 
wished to correct the hon. Member in 
the facts. He had cast no reflection on 
the Board of Trade or any other Depart- 
ment. 

*CoLonEL DENNY said, the hon. 
Member had avoided doing it in a direct 


way, but he said when you assert that a} 


Department is passing through their 
hands men who are not qualified, then 
with all respect that Department was 
not doing their duty. That was 
practically a slur on the Department— 
to say that certificates were given to men 
who had not earned them. He hoped 
the House would pardon him for his 
lengthy statement, and he moved the 
rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. BURNS said, he had been in 
that House for four years and during 
that period he had never listened to a 
more moderate speech or more rational 
and a more unimpassioned speech than 
the one delivered by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Middlesbrough. In fact, 
he thought his hon. Friends did their 
cause considerable damage by their 
moderation. The Bill, too, was so ex- 
cessively moderate that it surprised him 
and many other Members of the House. 
He thought that some of the implications, 
not to say the insinuations that had been 
made against the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough would have been all the 
better if they had been couched in that 
tolerant spirit of fair play which he had 
displayed. The Member for Middles- 
brough by the fortune of the ballot had 
a very successful opportunity of bring- 
ing this Bill to a Second Reading to- 
night, but he ventured to say that 
Samuel Plimsoll would not have been 
able to introduce the radical and the 
beneficent legislation which he brought 
forward unless he had spoken as he un- 
doubtedly did with great vehemence. 
He came to the salient feature of the 
gallant Colonel’s criticism on this par- 
ticular Bill. He congratulated his hon. 
Friend on the tone of his speech, and he 
congratulated the gallant Colonel on his 
quotations and statistics. In respect to 
the figures with regard to British born 
seamen the case had been proved up to 
the hilt. The gallant Colonel, with a 


view to minimise the object of this Bill, 
ventured to say that the Member for 


Colonel Denny. 
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Middlesbrough made wholesale charges 
as regarded the wholesale loss of life 
that occurred owing to the employment 
of incompetent foreign seamen. Let 
them take the gallant Colonel through 
his own Blue-book. Was it not a serious 
matter that 2,100 sailors should be 
killed every year? Was it not a serious 
matter that 2,500 sailors, firemen and 
fishermen should be killed every year ! 
| Was it not an important matter that 
|they should consider that above the 
| 2,500 there should be many thousands of 
| men injured ? He was perfectly certain 
|that the President of the Board of 
| Trade, if it could be alleged that even a 
|dozen sailors were killed annually, as 
the result of incompetence or ignorance, 
or the lack of experience, would be one 
of the first to ask that this Bill should 
have hearty support. He wanted to go 
a bit further. The Manning Committee 
had many witnesses before it. It would 
be contrary to the Rules to disclose it. 
[An non. Memser, ‘‘ No, no!’’] He 
would rather satisfy his own conscience. 
There was not a single witness or ship- 
owner, master, engineer or seaman who 
had not admitted that four years’ mini- 
mum experience at sea was very desir- 
able. That being so, why haggle because 
his hon. Friend had gone a little further 
and said those witnesses spoke even 
stronger than the general tenour of the 
evidence ? The hon. and gallant Colonel 
hoped to score a point by admitting that 
only 1 per cent. of all the officers of the 
Mercantile Service did what they ought 
not to do, and he inferred that what 
was right and possible in the case of 
officers was also applicable to and possi- 
ble and probable for the average seaman. 
That was not so. The President of the 
Board of Trade would probably say there 
was much in the Bill with which he 
agreed and very little with which he 
disagreed, that the Bill hoped to secure 
a desirable object—but this was not the 
appointed time. The House had dis- 
cussed fairly and temperately the ques- 
tion embodied in the Bill. Why could 
not the right hon. Gentleman satisfy the 
legitimate demand of the hon. Member 
for Middlesbrough ? Why could not he 
do justice or seem to do justice to a body 
of men who, whatever might be their 
opinions upon other questions certainly 
thought the sailor and fireman hada 
right to be protected? The President 
of the Board of Trade would probably 
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say the hon. Member ought to have 
waited until the Manning Committee 
had made their Report. He was told 
that the Manning Committee completed 
the taking of evidence 12 months ago, 
and that the Chairman was preparing 
his Report. How much longer was that 
Chairman going to take to make up his 
mind? If he managed a ship with half 
the delay he had taken to present his 
Report, he would have’ been wrecked 
every 24 hours of his life. The delay 
might be due to the fact that he was 
not a sailor or marine engineer, but 
an engineer in ship designs, and con- 
sequently wanted plenty of time. Why 
could not the President of the Board 
of Trade concede the reasonable demand 
of the hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
and let the Bill be read a Second 
Time on the condition that the Com- 
mittee Stage be postponed until the 
Manning Committee had presented their 
Report ? Hon. Members could not get 
away from the fact that at the present 
moment sailors were being shipped at 
Cardiff at from £2 15s to £3 a month. 
On one occasion he himself had to spend 
70 hours in a stoke-hole in consequence 
of the weakness of foreign and other 
sailors who were beguiled into signing 
articles. Many sailors altogether lacked 
the qualifications they ought to possess. 
Hon. Members had no right to compare 
in this matter the ordinary tramp 
steamer to our magnificent liners. On 
the latter, there were the very best skip- 
pers and officers, and generally the most 
steady and sober sailors, men of intelli- 
gence and fine physique. What they 
had to judge this Bill by was not by men 
to be found on board the Etruria 
but by men on board the average tramp 
steamer, who did not always get her 
cargo, whose food was bad and whose 
accommodation was worse, whose skipper 
was often driven out of his mind by his 
anxiety to make the ship pay. They 
had no right either by law or voluntary 
effort to allow the safety of men and 
ships to be jeopardised. He respectfully 
advised the President of the Board of 
Trade to signalise this Session by a 
generous support of this Bill, the opera- 
tion of which would go a long way to 
rehabilitate the Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E. ) said, 
the hon. Member for Battersea had stated 
there were 240,000 sailors and firemen 
and that 2,100 lives were lost annually. 
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Anything that could be done to save the 
life of a single man ought to be done, 
but at the same time the loss was con- 
siderably under 1 per cent. He doubted 
whether railway travelling was as safe 
as that. He did not use that as an 
argument that nothing should be done 
to try to diminish loss of life, but he 
thought it was a point worth consider- 
ing when it was said that the navigation 
of this country was carried on with reck- 
lessness. He understood the object of 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough in 
bringing in the Bill was to diminish loss of 
of life, but judging from the speech of the 
hon. Member for Battersea, it was hoped 
to run up wages. The Bill was not quite 
so innocent as it seemed, and the object of 
its promoters was not altogether a phil- 
anthropic one. He saw nothing in the 
Measure about diminishing loss of life. 
The more he looked at the Bill the more 
strongly he was of opinion that it was, 
under the circumstances, unnecessary 
and impracticable. For instance, as to 
the point of taking steps to see that sea- 
men who received certificates on board 
British ships should be able to speak the 
English language, that was already pro- 
vided for by the Shipping Federation. 
‘{[Mr. Havetock Witson: ‘‘It is not 
so.’?| And the suggestion that the 
| Board of Trade should appoint Com- 
mittees to carry out this object was 





‘futile. In fact, he thought there was 
lvery little in the Bill, from beginning 


to end, and he believed that even if it 
was passed it would not accomplish the 
objects at which it aimed. However, 
he approved the suggestion which had 
been made by the supporters of the Bill, 
that it should be read a Second Time, 
but on the understanding that the Com- 
mittee stage should be postponed until 
after the Report of the Manning Com- 
mittee was presented. There could be 
no doubt that that Report would have a 
very important bearing on the Bill, and 
in the circumstances he would advise the 
hon. and gallant Member for the Kilmar- 
nock Burghs to accept the suggestion 
which had been offered, and to withdraw 
his Amendment to reject the Measure. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuie, Croy- 
don) said, that everyone would sympa- 
thise with the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough in bringing forward the Bill. 
He had introduced the Measure in a 
speech of great moderation, and he had 
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no complaint whatever to make of any 
of the statements the hon. Member had 
made. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It would 
also be generally acknowledged, probably, 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Kilmarnock Burghs moved his 
Amendment ina speech which greatly 
interested the House, and which did 
honour to the hon. and gallant Member 
himself—a speech of a character which 
might lead them to hope that he would 
take an active part in their Debates. 
[Cheers.| Of course, everyone would 
sympathise with the objects the hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough had in view 
in bringing in this Bill,—namely, the 
saving of life, the better manning of our 
merchant ships, and the displacement, 
if possible, of foreign seamen by British 
seamen in the Mercantile Marine. He 
was himself strongly in sympathy with 
the hon. Member in regard to each and 
all of those three objects, and he was 
sure the House would feel with him that 
if there was anything they could do in 
reason, fairness, and justice to promote 
them, they ought to do it. ** Hear, 
hear !’’] But did the hon. Member 
really think that this Bill would bring 
about any one of those three objects ? He 
was bound to say that he did not himself 
think it would do so. There was nothing 
in the Bill which would compel a ship- 
master to rate men as able seamen. The 
hon. Member laid down certain con- 
ditions in regard to the engagement of 
able seamen and firemen; for instance, 
that no shipmaster should engage men 
as able seamen who were not possessed 
of the qualifications of four years’ service, 
and of 12 months’ service in the case of 
firemen. But what was there in the 
Bill to prevent a man engaging men to 
do the duty of seamen and not calling 
them ale seamen ? 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said 
he anticipated that one of the conditions 
the Manning Committee would lay down 
in their Report was that so many able 
seamen should be carried in a ship. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said, that was a com- 
plete contradiction of the position the 
hon. Member had taken up in bringing 
forward the Bill. If he relied on any 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, which had not yet reported, why 
did he not wait until the Report of that 
Committee was presented. He main- 


tained that until that Committee had 
presented their Report, and until the 


President of the Board of Trade. 
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recommendations of that Report were 
passed into law by Act of Parliament, 
the Bill, though it were passed into 
law, would be inoperative. He under- 
stood that the hon. Member made no 
complaint at all in respect to the best 
class of shipowners, and against the 
great Line Companies, but that he in- 
tended the Bill to apply mainly to that 
inferior class of shipowner and_ ship- 
master connected with what were called 
‘‘tramp’’ vessels or steamers. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| But there were some,even of 
this class to which the Bill would not 
apply, and therefore it must not be 
assumed that the accusations which had 
been made in this matter applied to all 
of even the inferior class of cargo-carry- 
ing vessels. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But as 
regarded the lower class of shipowner or 
master, did the hon. Member think that 
that class of man would hesitate for 
a moment to resort to some means of 
evading the conditions of the Bill? 
What was there in the Bill to hinder 
such men from engaging men as seamen, 
and, instead of rating them as able 
seamen, calling them deck hands, or by 
some other name? He therefore main- 
tained that the Bill, if passed, must be 
inoperative until the Manning Committee 
reported, and until legal effect was given 
to their recommendations. In those 
circumstances he felt much inclined to 
suggest that the Second Reading should 
be postponed, but probably it was not 
necessary to take so extreme a step as 
that. The motives of the hon. Member 
were excellent, but the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs had 
laid down the conditions under which it 
was wise to propose legislation on this 
matter. He agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Member, for it was a great mis- 
take to propose legislation which would 
be inoperative unless certain conditions 
were fulfilled. With regard to the 
employment of foreign seamen, again, 
there was nothing in the Bill, if it were 
passed the next day, that would prevent 
any number of foreigners being engaged 
under conditions such as he had named. 
‘The hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
contended that foreigners engaged in 
the British Mercantile Service ought to 
undergo an examination to prove that 
they knew English. In illustration of 
this he gave the case of the man on 
board the Netley Abbey who, he stated, 





in consequence of not knowing English, 
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made a wrong turn of the wheel, and 
thus endangered the ship. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Kilmarnock had 
stated that this man, whose wrong turn 
of the wheel was said to have contri- 
buted to the accident, did understand 
English. The information of the Board 
of Trade was that the man had a very 
good knowledge indeed of the English 
language; that an Englishman was 
standing near, saw the man make 
the wrong turn of the wheel, and 
allowed him to do so. Therefore, it was 
an open point whether the Englishman 
was not as much, or more, to blame than 
the foreigner in charge of the wheel. At 
any rate, if it were possible to ensure 
that all the men employed on board ships 
should be capable men who understood 
their work, it would be in the interests 
of the community at large, and espe- 
cially of those on board ships; and 
certainly, so far as the Board of Trade 
were concerned, nothing could be more 
desirable from their point of view. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Under those cireum- 
stances, and having regard to the sug- 
gestion that no further progress should 
be made with the Bill until the Manning 
Committee had reported, he would ask 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs not to pro- 
ceed with his opposition, and when the 
Manning Committee had reported it 
would be for the Government to consider 
whether they would themselves take in 
hand legislation for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the recommendations made. 
| Cheers. ] 

*CoLonEL DENNY said that, after the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir C. DILKE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked the hon. Member 
for Middlesbrough why he had not 
waited to introduce the Bill until the 
Manning Committee had reported. Some 
time ago, before he had any idea of the 
introduction of this Bill, he put down a 
question on the Notice Paper for next 
Monday, asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man why the Committee had not re- 
ported. [“ Hear, hear!”] The Com- 
mittee had been sitting for nearly two 
years, and had taken an immense quan- 
tity of evidence, which had been com- 
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piled into an enormous volume, and 
that evidence was nominally confiden- 
tial, but in fact had been accessible to 
every Member of the House. The 
Committee had not yet reported. 
It seemed to him that that was a dis- 
creditable state of things, and when the 
hon. Member for Battersea spoke as 
though it ought not to be alluded to in 
this House, all he could say was that 
there was no such etiquette in existence. 
They were not allowed in that House to 
allude to Reports of their own Com- 
mittees until they had reported to the 
House. This was not a House of Com- 
mons Committee. It was a Depart- 
mental Committee, as to which there 
was no such etiquette. It was of the 
highest national importance that it 
should be known at the earliest possible 
moment. A mass of evidence of great 
importance to the country had been col- 
lected, and it ought to be before the 
House ; and it seemed to him that if the 
Committee were not ready to report, 
at all events they ought to follow the 
usual course and report the evidence to 
the House, so that they might form 
their own opinion upon it. The main 
point of this Bill was really that it 
aimed the first blow at the increasing 
predominance of the foreign element in 
the British Merchant Navy. The 
President of the Board of Trade 
said that he agreed in that view, 
but that the provisions of the Bill would 
not secure it. He was one of those who 
were strongly and most bitterly opposed 
to all proposals to interfere with general 
alien immigration ; but there was a case 
for preventing the complete manning of 
the British Merchant Navy by foreign 
sailors that was entirely apart from and 
independent of the general question of 
alien immigration. There was the posi- 
tion of this country in time of war. To 
have British ships manned all by foreign 
officers and foreign men was to put 
themselves in a position in time of war in 
which the country ought not to stand. 
The foreign element in the British Navy 
was increasing every day. It was already 
far larger than was generally supposed— 
the mere percentage figures were not 
sufficient and for military reasons, 
quite apart from trade grounds and the 
safety of the ships, there was a necessity 
for interference in this matter at a very 
early date. He did not wish to oppress 
the British shipowner. Shipowners 
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complained, and yet British shipping 
was continually increasing. They got 
from year to year a larger and larger 
proportion of the shipping of the world ; 
but their ships were being increasingly 
manned byforeigncrews. That was a state 
of things they would all wish should cease 
to exist. If, for national reasons, they 
imposed new burdens on shipowners, 
they ought to search about and see if 
they could not help them in other ways. 
He believed the “ other ways” in which 
they could help them was by national 
assistance in the apprenticeship of sea- 
men. There was a great deal to be done 
in that respect. They would be enabled 
to limit, as they must limit, the employ- 
ment of foreign sailors in the British 
Merchant Navy, and be doing something 
to help the shipowner, by taking English 
apprentices at an early age into his ser- 
vice and training them for the sea. He} 
thought his hon. Friend deserved well of 
the House for having forced this matter 
upon its attention. 


Business of 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed for Friday, 
27th March. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the objections | 
which have been raised to the adoption | 
by Order in Council of Rule 15 of the 
revised International Regulations for 
preventing Collisions at Sea, dealing 
with Sound Signals in Fog, as suggested 
by the Washington Conference, and con- 
sidered by the Maritime Powers (includ- 
ing any objections which may be taken 
to that Rule having regard to the Sound 
Signals prescribed by Rule 28). 

Mr. Attorney-General, Sir George 
Baden-Powell, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Blake, Mr. Cayzer, Sir Francis 
Evans, Admiral Field, Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Robert Price, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Parker Smith, and Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson were accordingly nominated 
Members of the said Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, Papers and 
Records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 


{COMMONS} 
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FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 


The Select Committee on Food Pro- 
ducts Adulterations was nominated of— 
Captain Bagot, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Causton, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Colston, Mr. Fry, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Kilbride, 
Mr. Lambert, Sir John Leng, Mr. 
Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh, Mr. Newdi- 
gate, Mr. Nicol, Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir Mark Stewart, 
Mr. Willox, and Mr. Yerburgh —(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Ordered, That Mr. Hare be discharged 
from the Select Committee on Royal 
Patriotic Fund. 


Ordered, That Colonel Lockwood be 


| added to the Committee.—(Sir William 


Walrond.) 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Military Lands Act, 
1892, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Powell-Williams ; 
presented accordingly, and read 1*; to 
be read 2* upon Monday next, and to be 


printed.—{ Bill 119.} 


NEW WRIT. 


For the County of Louth (Southern 
Division)—v. Dr. Daniel Ambrose, de- 
ceased.— (Captain Donelan.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Sir C. DILKE asked, what would be 
the business that would be taken on 
Monday ? 

Mr. HANBURY replied, that the 
Navy Estimates would be the first Order 
of the day, Naval Works the second, 
then the Light Railways and other Bills 
would be put down, and several Irish 
Bills would be introduced. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Ten 





(Sir William Walrond.) 
Sir Charles Dilke. 


o’clock till Monday next. 
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why the law of Ireland should not be 
assimilated to that of England on this 
subject. {‘‘ Hear, hear ! ” 


HOUSE OF LORDS, | *Viscounr CLIFDEN ‘said that he 
|wished the House to remark that the 
Monday, 2nd March 1896. two noble Lords who had just spoken 





came from the north of Ireland, which he 
| understood was a wild and _ savage 
country near Scotland. [Laughter.] In 
| the south of Ireland this Mea woul 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- | “ary pede oe ak cae 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL.—[i.1.] | ; egetchor 
cS : ‘one. He did not like to see spouting 
A Bill to enable Life Assurance Com-| yomen out of their place and doing men’s 
panies to pay money into Court in| york One reason given for this Bill 
certain cases—Was presented by the| ya, that the like obtained in Eng- 
Lord Macnaghten , read 1"; and to be | land. Certain things might be done in 
printed, (No. 21.) | England with impunity that could not 
|be done safely in Ireland. The noble 
| Marquess who had moved the Second 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND)— | Reading of this Bill would scarcely like 
(WOMEN)—BILE, | to see the provisions of the Irish Land 
THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY, | Act applied to England, especially in the 
in moving the Second Reading of this| county of Durham. [Laughter.] The 
Bill, said that it was of an extremely | effect of this Bill would be to largely 
brief and simple character. It consisted increase the powers of the priests on 
of one clause only, and merely proposed | Boards of Guardians. He should oppose 
to assimilate the law of Ireland to that| the Motion for the Second Reading of 
of England in connection with the sub- | the Bill. 
ject of the qualifications of women to sit 
on the Board of Guardians. As far as| Read 2* (according to Order); and 
Treland was concerned, the Measure was | committed to a Committee of the Whole 
of a non-controversial character, because | House on Thursday next. 
the principle upon which it was founded 
had received the support of all sections 
of Irish representatives in the House of CHITRAL. 
Commons. In England before the year; Lorp REAY asked the Under Secre- 
1894 there were 169 women Guardians,|tary for India whether any further 
and now there were 887, and out of 648 | papers would be presented to Parliament 
Unions in the country women sat as|referring to the final settlement made 
Guardians in 342. There was a/with Chitral; to any arrangements 
strong feeling in Ireland, especially! entered into with the tribes through 
in Ulster, that there was a certain sphere | whose territories the road from Peshawar 
of work in which the services of women} to Chitral was made; stating the ex- 
on Boards of Guardians would be of great | penditure on the road and the estimated 
value. Thus they could look after the | annual expenditure on the military posts 
pauper women and children, the training | entailed by the construction of this road ; 
of girls for service, and the food and | and the estimated annual expenditure on 
sanitary arrangements far better than | the occupation of Chitral ? 
men. Seeing that the principle of the} Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
Bill had been carried in another place} STATE ror INDIA (The Eart of 
by a majority of 272 to eight he did not| ONstow): Papers showing the final 
think that the matter could be regarded | settlement with Chitral and the tribal 
as a controversial one. He begged to| agreements are in the Press for presenta- 
move that the Bill should be read a|tion to Parliament. The additional 
second time. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] annual military expenditure upon the 
Tue Eart or RANFURLY said | occupation of Chitral and upon the line 
that on behalf of the Irish Government | of communication will be shown in one 
he did not intend to oppose the Second | of the Dispatches included in the return. 
Reading of the Bill. He saw no reason | [* Hear, hear ! ”] 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 


Lorp REAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary for India whether the correspon- 
dence between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India relating 
to the alteration in the import and ex- 
cise duties on cotton, the memorials 
addressed to the Government of India 
by the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and the Indian Millowners’ Associations, 
would be included in the papers which 
were to be laid on the table by the 
Secretary of State? 

THe Eart or ONSLOW : The corre- 
spondence with the Government of India 
and the memorials, so far as they have 
reached the Secretary of State for India, 
will be included in the Cotton Duties 
Papers to be laid on the Table. [‘“ Hear, 
hear ! ”} 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
Hatssury), moved, That a Committee of 
Six Lords be appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
to consider all Statute Law Revision 
Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session. 


Motion agreed to. The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :—Lord 
Chancellor, Earl of Morley, Lord Watson, 
Lord Herschell, Lord Thring, Lord 
Welby. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be 
sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint them therewith, and to request 
them to appoint Six Members of that 
House to be joined with the said Com- 
mittee pursuant to the Resolution of this 
House of the 17th of February last and 
to the Message of the House of Commons 
of Friday last signifying their concur- 
rence in the said Resolution. 





Lorp Russet. or K1LLoweEN took the 
Oath. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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Reclamation Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 2nd March 1896. 


THE DOVER UNDERCLIFF RECLAMA- 
TION (SUSPENDED) BILL. 


On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


*Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) moved, that the Bill be read 2* 
that day six months. He said the object 
of the Bill was to obtain powers to build 
a sea-wall or embankment from East 
Cliff Terrace, Dover, for about three 
miles towards Ness Point, in St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, and also to take a portion of 
the cliffs in order that residences might 
be built. He urged that the appearance 
of the cliffs of Dover, which were his- 
torical, would be defaced and altered by 
the proposed works. He objected to the 
Bill on two grounds. First, he objected 
to it on sentimental grounds. The 
natural beauty of the coast scenery of 
England was a matter of importance 
to every Englishman, and he was sure 
the House would look with a jealous eye 
on any defacement of coast scenery at 
Dover, with which our patriotic feelings 
were so closely associated. Anyone who 
had visited Richmond in Yorkshire, and 
had seen how objectionably the beautiful 
view of moors.and glen had been inter- 
fered with and spoilt by the erection of 
gas works, covered with corrugated iron, 
pitched over, would hesitate to support 
any measure which would prejudicially 
affect the coast scenery of England. 
This House successfully prevented the 
establishment of railways in the Lake 
District of Cumberland. If such argu- 
ments applied to the Lake District they 
would apply with even greater force to 
the coast of Dover of which Shakespeare 
had written :— 


“That cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep.’’ 

[“ Hear, hear!”] Then there were prac- 
tical objections against the Bill. In 
those objections the War Office and the 
Admiralty were concerned, and doubt- 
less those Departments had made the 
fact known to the promoters of the Bill. 
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He understood that if the Bill passed it| the Admiralty, upon which a deputation 
was intended to hold a local inquiry | of the leading men of Dover waited on 


into the matter, but he would suggest 
that the inquiry should be held before 


the Second Reading of the Bill, and not, 


after, in order that hon. Members might 


Lord Spencer. The matter was discussed 
with his Lordship, and eventually he 
indicated that if a certain clause was 
drafted and inserted in the Bill, the 


have the means of understanding the| Admiralty would waive their objections. 


real character of the changes proposed 
by the Measure. [‘ Hear, hear!” 


That clause was drafted and accepted, 


He | and yet, after all, the Bill was blocked 


begged to move that the Bill be read a|by means of the Board of Trade. 


Second time that day six months. 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, 
the hon. Member for North Manchester 
had accurately described the objects of 
the Bill, the main purposes of which 
were to build a sea-wall on towards St. 
Margaret’s Bay, and to provide by the 
contemplated work building plots for the 
extension of the town of Dover. As to 
the objection urged by the hon. Member, 
that by the proposed work the natural 
beauty of Shakespeare’s Cliff would 
be defaced, he might remark that the 
cliff called Shakespeare’s Cliff was more 
than a mile distant from the cliffs which 
would be affected by the Bill. Then, 
with regard to the objection that the 
contemplated improvements were un- 
necessary in any way as a protection 
against the further encroachment of the 
sea, he could confidently assure the 
House that unless the proposed sea-wall 
was now built, the Government of the 
day would in less than five years have 
to ask Parliament for a grant of money 
to erect a wall to prevent the Foreland 
lights falling into the sea. The facts 
referred to by the hon. Member of the 
interference with natural scenery in 
Yorkshire did not apply to the present 
Bill; it was not a parallel case, and 
therefore, he would not further refer to 
the point. The present Bill was a Bill, 
not of this year, but of last year, and 
the only reason of the delay for prose- 
cuting this means—and the only means 
—of expanding Dover was that last 
summer was spent in drafting clauses to 
meet the objections of the Board of 
Trade, the War Department, and other 
Departments. When the Bill was first 
introduced it was understood that objec- 
tions would be raised by the Board of 
Trade. Every effort was made to meet 
those objections, and with the view of 
doing so a proviso of four clauses was 
drafted last February and inserted in the 
Bill, and were approved by the Depart- 
ment, Then objections were raised by 





[Laughter.| He did not mind being 
made a fool of himself, but he thought 
it was intolerable that one Cabinet 
Minister should be made a fool of by 
another Cabinet Minister in this way. 
[“ Hear, hear!” and Laughter.| The 
promoters of the Bill, he might add, met 
with opposition also from the Commons 
Preservation Society, but their objections 
were likewise met. So that the pro- 
moters of the Bill had really met, by 
dint of great trouble, all the objections 
that had been raised against it, and he 
thought that in those circumstances the 
House might give the Measure a Second 
Reading. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The Bill, 
which was introduced in February of 
last year, provided for the only means 
by which Dover could be expanded. 
With regard to the proposed new 
road, all that was asked by the 
Bill was to make good the existing 
road where it had been washed away. 
That road was washed away in conse- 
quence of the action of the Government 
in regard to the Admiralty Pier ; and if 
the Government, for their own purposes, 
washed the road away, they should not 
prevent the building of a new road now. 
The Government now in office was, he 
thought, quite willing that this Bill 
should proceed, providing there was a 
local inquiry which should make it clear 
that it was for the real good of the 
people, and not for the benefit of private 
enterprise. Considering that every pub- 
lic body—the Corporation of Dover, the 
District Councils of the neighbourhood, 
the Parish Council of St. Margaret’s 
Bay, the Harbour Board, and the Com- 
mittee of St. Margaret’s Convalescent 
Home—vwere all in favour of this Bill, 
he thought he might confidently leave it 
to the House of Commons. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritrcuiz, Croy- 
don) said, the House would probably 
desire to know the view the Government 
took with regard to this proposal, It 
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had been, he thought, before his prede- 
cessor as it had been before him, and 
after reading all he could upon the sub- 
ject, and after hearing his hon. Friend 
on the subject, he had come to the con- 
clusion that, before the Bill proceeded 
to its Committee stage, it was necessary 
that the Committee should be fully in- 
formed with regard to two points. One 
was, whether this proposal was in the 
public interest; and the other was, 
whether or not the works proposed were 
of such a nature as would carry out 
what was proposed, and not be in any 
shape or form a source of danger. The 
course the Board of Trade had, he 
thought, always acted upon, with regard 
to their rights on the foreshore, had been 
that if they parted with those rights it 
ought not to be for the benefit of any 
private speculator. They were to be 
convinced that it was in the public 
interest ; and it was only when they 
were so convinced that they could be 
consenting parties to the parting with 
those rights. The inquiry which would 
have to be undertaken before this Bill 
went into Committee would have for one 
of its objects the ascertaining of whether 
or not this proposal to annex a portion 
of the foreshore was in the public 
interest. Then a further inquiry would 
have to be made, assuming that it was 
in the public interest that the foreshore 
should be parted with, as to whether the 
works to be undertaken were well con- 
sidered and adequate for the purpose. 
Tt would never do for the Crown to part 
with their rights unless the promoters of 
the scheme were prepared to show the 
House of Commons that the works they 
asked its consent to were sufficient for 
the purpose, otherwise they might prove 
a source not of advantage but of danger 
to the public. After fully considering 
the matter, he did not feel disposed to 
object to the Bill being read a Second 
time on the condition—which he under- 
stood his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dover, on behalf of the promoters, would 
consent to—that no further progress 
should be made with it until both in- 
quiries to which he had alluded had been 
held, and they were in a position to 
place before the Committee which would 
have to deal with the Bill the results of 
those inquiries. 

*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 


that, unquestionably, both on practical 
President of the Board of Trade. 
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grounds and on engineering grounds, 
there was the broadest necessity for 
something being done at Dover. The 
Admiralty Pier jutting into the sea 
there acted as a groin, and the sea set 
in a tidal current which was gradually 
away from the cliff. There was one 
point in this Bill which must commend 
it to every hon. Member, and that was 
that all the inhabitants of Dover were 
in favour of it. Dover was a very 
interesting place with a great deal of con- 
tinental trade, but it had no chance of 
expansion whatever ; and this road in 
the interest of the inhabitants, was an 
absolute necessity, apart from its en- 
gineering value in protecting the cliff. 
He would therefore appeal to the hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Bill to withdraw his objection to it, so 
long as the Board of Trade were perfectly 
willing to examine the drawings, which 
they should do. Unquestionably the 
road must be made of such a staple 
nature that the sea would not have any 
effect on the cliffs in the future. He 
supported the Bill in its entirety. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, the hon. Member who spoke last 
seemed to think that the Bill was pro- 
moted on grounds of public utility. Ac- 
cording to the best information he could 
gather, it was entirely promoted by a 
syndicate of private persons who desired 
to! develop a building estate. The 
advice given to him by the responsible 
officials at the Board of Trade, who had 
had great experience in dealing with 
these questions, was that, according to 
their judgment the Bill, if carried out 
in its present form, was far more likely 
to injure the cliff between Dover and 
St. Margaret’s Bay and to tend to the 
encroachments of the sea than it would 
be to prevent it. That was a matter of 
the most serious possible consequences. 
The sea had been making encroachments 
along the coast there, as well as further 
north, and it had become a matter of 
the utmost consequence to preserve their 
coasts from these encroachments, but the 
information given him was that this Bill 
would positively tend to increase the 
wash of the sea on the coast. Under 
these circumstances he considered, when 
he was at the Board of Trade a year 
ago, that it was necessary that an In- 
quiry should be held before the Bill could 


go any further. The Board of Trade 
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were trustees of the foreshore, and they 
ought not to allow anything to be done 
which could possibly involve their in- 
terests or injure the public. He was 
glad to hear that the President of the 

Board of Trade took the same view that 
an Inquiry was necessary. He differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman only in 
one point. He should have thought 
that this Inquiry ought to precede and 
not follow the Second Reading. It ap- 
peared to him the matter was one of so 
much importance, affecting so largely 
the public interest, that the House itself 
ought to be informed before it passed 
the Second Reading of the Bill. It was 
not a question for the Committee only, 
but when a public interest, such as that 
of the preservation of their coast ata 
point which strategically was of excep- 
tional importance, was involved, the 
House ought not to commit itself to the 
principle of the Bill until it had before 
it the reports which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to obtain. He would 
suggest, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should modify so far what he 
had said as to require that the Bill 
should be postponed until such time as 
was necessary to obtain the reports of 
the local Inquiry. He thought it would 
be unwise for the House to give its sanc- 
tion to this important Bill without 
having this information before it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said, he had already 
spoken, but perhaps, with the indulgence 
of the House, he might just say one 
more word. The information before 
him was not quite of the same character 
as that which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said was before him. There 
was no doubt that the Board of Trade 
had all along considered that a local 
Inquiry was necessary both with regard 
to the foreshore and in regard to the 
works. In their opinion the course 


Mr. SCHWANN said, he would, 
with the leave of the House, withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Bill read 2°. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (VAUX- 
HALL BRIDGE TRAMWAYS) BILL. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Isling- 


ton, N.) moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred to take the evi- 
| dence of the police upon the advisability of con- 
|structing tramways over the proposed new 
| bridge, and the probable effect the working of 
| such tramways would have upon the traffic. 





“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, Papers, and Records.” 


He said he was not in any way opposed 
to this Bill, but the position was a some- 
what peculiar one. Tramways, when 
they were once made, could not, without 
great difficulty, be removed, and it was 
somewhat of an anomaly that the pro- 
moters of a Bill had no power to compel 
the attendance of the police to give evi- 
idence as to the effect these tramways 
‘would have. In the scheme for tram- 
,ways across Westminster Bridge, the 
| promoters endeavoured to get the police 
to give evidence, but they refused to 
'give evidence against a scheme advo- 
|cated by a public body. The result was 
that the scheme went before a Com- 
|mittee of this House and was passed, 
'the Chairman declining to receive any 
‘evidence from the police. It then 
‘went to the House of Lords. The 
‘Lords took the evidence of the police, 
‘and the result was that they decided 





that the tramways ought not to 
| be . 
‘come over that particular bridge. It 


|was to the interest of the ratepayers, 





which he had suggested was really the | at whose expense the Bill was promoted, 
best one. A Committee of the House | and also to that of the promoters of the 
of Commons was much better adapted | Bill, that the first Committee of this 
for considering the evidence of those) House should have the power, by the 
who would be sent down to hold the! Order of this House, to take the evidence 
Inquiry than the House as a whole. ‘of the police. That would save a great 
He would further point out to the right! deal of time, trouble, and expense to 
hon, Gentleman that the House would | both parties ; and he hoped, therefore, 
have an opportunity of considering the the Instruction would be agreed to. 

Bill when it came back for Third Read-) *Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
ing, and it would then have before it|land, Penrith) did not think there was 
the view which the Select Committee | any technical objection to the Instruction 
itself took. which the hon. Member had moved, 
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although he doubted very much whether 


Army 


it was necessary. If, in the opinion of 
the Committee, it was advisable at any 
time to take the evidence of the police, 
even though it might not be submitted 
to them by the promoters or by the 
petitioners against the Bill, the Com- 
mittee always had the power to obtain 
an order of that House to examine any 
particular individual. He, therefore, 
should not oppose the first portion of 
the Motion ; but he hoped the hon. 
Member would not move the second 
portion, which was really quite super- 
fluous. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had overlooked the argument of his 
hon. Friend that the Committee could 
not take the evidence of the police, 
because the police refused to give any 
evidence as against the promoters of the 
sili ; and it was for that reason he moved 
the Instruction, so that the Committee 
might overrule any objection the police 
might still have by giving power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. If the 
right hon. Gentleman took that into 
account, he would see that the first part 
of the Instruction was practically useless 
unless the second part was passed. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I will put the In-| 


struction as two separate questions, 


Question put :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred to take the evidence | 
of the police upon the advisability of construct- 
ing tramways over the proposed new bridge, and 
the probable effect the w orking of such tram- | 
ways would have on the traffic.’ 


*Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 


lets, Bow and Bromley) desired to say , 


that the County Council and the West- 
minster Vestry not only had no objec- 
tion to the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Islington, but they cordially accepted 
the suggestion there made. 


Instruction agreed to. 
Question proposed :— 


“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records.” 


Mr. BARTLEY, whilst he could see | 
no objection to the acceptance of his | 
proposal, did not desire to oppose the 


J. W. Lowther. 


Mr. 
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Government in the matter. Individuals 
had no power to obtain the police, and 
could not compel such attendance with- 
out the sanction of the Committee, there- 
fore this proposal seemed reasonable. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER observed that 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to have mis- 
understood him. The reason why he 
objected to this part of the proposal was 
because the Committee already had the 
power there indicated. It was unneces- 
sary, very undesirable, and quite con- 
trary to the practice of the House, to 
give, by special wording, power to a 
Committee which that Committee already 
possessed. 


Question put :— 


.““ That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records.” —/Mr. Bartley.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 





SHIPPING FEDERATION BILL. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
| Forest of Dean) had given notice of the 
following Question: To ask the hon. 
Member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool, with regard to the Shipping 
Federation Bill introduced by him, whe- 
the promoters of the Bill will undertake 
'to give a week’s notice of the Second 
Reading. The right hon. Baronet said 
i the undertaking which he suggested had 
|been given, and it was, therefore, un- 
necessary to put the Question. 


| ARMY RECRUITS. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he will state the per- 
centage of recruits between the ages of 
20 and 25 that pass through hospital ; 
and what is the percentage of recruits 
admitted sick during their first year of 
service ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The medical returns 
do not treat recruits separately from 


hie 
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other soldiers. The admissions to hos- 
pital vary so greatly in the different 
foreign commands that any percentage 
based upon averages would be misleading ; 
but as regards the United Kingdom for 
the last year for which the returns are 
made up, 1894, the admissions per cent. 
of soldiers between 20 and 25 years old 
was 94°5, and of soldiers in their first 
year of service 87-6. But these figures 
include men who were admitted several 
times over, and we have no returns to 
show the proportion of men per cent. 
admitted. 


University of London 


CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSRE. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (1) if he is aware that the 
Clerk of Carrickmacross Union, on 15th 
February 1896, informed the Local 
Government Board for Ireland that 
seven paupers from England and Scot- 
land had been deported from 1891 to 1895 ; 
(2) if he is further aware that Patrick 
Brady, who was 40 years in Scotland, 
was deported from Glasgow to Carrick- 
macross Workhouse in 1892 ; and Peter 
M’Enany, who spent 50 years in Scot- 
land, was deported from Kirkcaldy 
Workhouse to Carrickmacross Work- 
house in March 1895; and that these 
men, after spending the good of their 
lives in Scotland, are at the present time 
costing the ratepayers of Carrickmacross 
Union about £20 per annum; and (4) 
what steps will he take to relieve the 
ratepayersof Carrickmacross Unionof the 
support of Brady and M‘Enany ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLES Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I have no 
reason to doubt the statement in the 
first paragraph. I have inquired into 
the two cases specially mentioned. 
Patrick Brady, after spending 30 years 
in various places in the south and west 
of Scotland, became at last chargeable to 
the city parish of Glasgow in 1892, and, 
as he desired to be sent home to Ireland, 
and had no legal settlement in Scotland, 
his wish was complied with, and his 
removal took place in September, 1892. 
Peter M‘Enany became chargeable to 
Abbotshall, in the county of Fife, in 
December, 1894, and in March, 1895, the 
local Sheriff, after a careful inquiry, 
granted warrant for his removal, he 
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having no settlement in Scotland at the 
time. I am not aware of any means 
by which the ratepayers can be relieved 
of their legal responsibility in the 
matter. 

Mr. DALY asked if there was no 
redress open to the ratepayers in such 
cases as these? He had proof in his 
hand of the accuracy of the statement as 
set forth in the question. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : Might 
I ask the Lord Advocate whether it is 
not the invariable practice to deport 
these paupers from Scotland to Ireland 
whether they desire it or not? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: Inquiry 
is provided for under the Act, and if 
that inquiry results in its being found 
that the pauper ought to be removed, he 
is removed whether he desires it or not. 
In one of these cases he did desire to be 
removed. 

Mr. McCARTAN: Perhaps the hon. 
xentleman will explain what he means 
by saying whether a pauper ought to be 
removed or not. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
only question on the Paper is about the 
case of two particular men. If any 
general question is to be asked it must 
be put down on the Paper separately. 

Mr. McCARTAN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say why it was considered 
the two men ought to be removed ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: The Sta- 
tute provides for an inquiry into certain 
points—first, whether a man is fit to be 
removed ; and secondly, whether he has 
any legal settlement in Scotland. 

Cotonrt WARING (Down, N.): Will 
the hon. Gentleman say what constitutes 
a legal settlement ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: That is 
provided for in the Statute. 

Mr. DALY asked if M‘Enany was 
not a householder in Kirkcaldy from 
1887 to 1892, and as such was on the 
list of voters ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: 
ask for notice of that question. 


Mr. DALY: I shall give it. 


IT must 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (GRESHAM) 
COMMISSION. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Government will propose 
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legislation in pursuance of the Report of 
the University of London (Gresham) 
Commission ? 

THE VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The matter is still under 
the consideration of the Government. 


HARBOURS (SCOTLAND). 

*Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Secretary for Scotland has received any 
recent Report from the Government 
Engineer as to the progress of the works 
in connection with the harbours pre- 
sently being constructed partly under 
Government subsidy on the north coast 
of Sutherland ; whether there has been 
very little progress with the harbour 
works at Talmine, in the Kyle of 
Tongue ; whether he could state the 
cause of the delay; and whether the 
Scottish Office are taking steps to have 
the work expedited ? 

*Tuxr LORD ADVOCATE: Several 
Reports have been received lately by the 


Scottish Office from the Government | 
Engineer on this subject. Very little 
progress has been made lately on 


Talmin Harbour. This is almost en- 
tirely due to delay on the part of the 
contractor. The attention of the Har- 
bour Trustees has been several times 
called to this, as they alone, by the 


terms of the contract, can take effective | 


steps to hasten the work. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) : 


{COMMONS} 


I beg to ask the Lord Advocate | 
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hon. Member will send to the Secretary 
for Scotland a form of the return which 
he desires, he will be informed how far 
it will be granted. 


SHEEPSTEALING (SCOTLAND). 

| Mr. McLEOD: T beg to ask the Lord 
| Advocate whether he proposes to intro- 
| duce, during the present Session, any 
| special legislation dealing with the evil 
of sheepstealing, which is alleged to be 
so prevalent in certain districts i in Scot- 
land ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE: The sub- 
ject is receiving the careful consideration 
of the Government, but no promise of 
legislation can be made. 








TELEGRAPHIC FACILITIES 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
| Postmaster General, whether he will 
| state in how many instances during 
last year the Postmaster General 
demanded guarantees when asked to 
establish telegraph offices in the High- 
|land counties of Inverness, Argyllshire, 
Ross-shire, Sutherland, Caithness, and 
Orkney and Shetland ; and, whether he 
will state in how many of these instances 
telegraph offices were eventually estab- 
lished under guarantee ? 

THe SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansoury, Preston): 
It will take some time to prepare the in- 
|formation desired by the hon. Member, 
but the Postmaster General has given 





if he will state how much of the grant} directions for the particulars to be got 
for the current financial year for High- out, and they will be communicated to 
lands and Islands of Scotland (Public | the hon. Member as soon as they are 


Works, &c.) has been expended up to}! 


the present time on piers, harbours, and | 


minor works, and what further expendi- 
ture will be incurred up to the end of 
Mareh ; the district in which the respec- 
tive works are situate, and the character 
of each such work; the total amount | 
wlready expended on each work out of | 
the Government subsidy; how 


said subsidy ; and how much from the 
local authority, or other source to render 
each such work complete ? 

*TueE LORD ADVOCATE: It is im- 
possible to reply to this question within 
the ordinary limits of an answer. If the 


Sir Albert Rollit. ; 


much | 
each such work has yet to receive from the | 


| ready. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, in view of 
the statement contained in the last 
Report of the Postmaster General that 
|381 additional telegraph offices were 
| opened at post offices in the course of the 
| year, he will state how many of the said 
telegraph offices were opened during that 
year in the Highland counties of Inverness, 
Argyllshire, Ross-shire, Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, and Orkney and Shetland; whe- 
ther he will state what sum was placed 
at the disposal of the Postmaster General 
for the establishment of telegraph offices 
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during the year above referred to ; and, 
whether he will state how much of that 
sum was devoted to the establishment of 
telegraph offices in the Highland counties 
above mentioned ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Of the 381 ad- 
ditional telegraph offices epened in the 
year 1894-5, 16 are in the counties 
mentioned in the hon. Member’s question. 
The sum of £25,000 was placed at the 
disposal of the Postmaster Genera] in the 
year in question for telegraph extensions, 
and out of this amount the sum of 
£1,662 was spent in extensions to 12 of 
the 16 offices. Of the remaining four 
offices, two were opened at a cost of 
£200, in connection with the coast com- 
munication scheme, and the other two at 
a cost of £359, out of the Highlands and 
and Islands of Scotland (Grants in Aid of 
Public Works and Communications, &c.) 
Vote. 


BELFAST LOUGH LIGHTS. 


Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to the buoy at 
present on Briggs Reef, in Belfast Lough, 
whether, considering that two vessels 
were lost there within the last two years 
during fogs, he will inquire whether bell 
buoys might be placed instead of the 
buoys now in use; whether there are 
any bell buoys at present unused in 
Donaghadee, within a short distance ; 
and, if the wreck of the sunken steamer 
Emily, the danger of which the managers 
of the Groomsport lifeboat have fre- 
quently called attention to, has yet been 
removed ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have made in- 
quiry of the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, the Statutory General Light- 
house Authority for Ireland, with regard 
to the suggestion contained in the first 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
and am informed that the Commissioners 


are prepared to consider the question of | 


the substitution of a bell buoy for the 

busy at present marking Brigg’s Reef. 

They have not, however, at present in 
e > ? 

their possession any unused bell buoys 


Historical Manuscripts {2 Marcu 1896} 
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Commission. 


PARCEL POST RATES. 

CoLtoneL V. MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General (1) whether 
the attention of the Postmaster General 
has been directed to the greater advan- 
tages enjoyed in France and Germany in 
the Foreign parcel post rates ; (2) whether 
the following rates are those now current 
for 11 pounds (five kilogrammes) parcels, 
viz., England to France, 2s. 2d. ; Ger- 
many to France, 9}d.; England to 
Germany, 2s.; France to Germany, 
93d.; England to Austria, 2s. 4d. ; 
France to- Austria, 1s. 2d. ; Germany 
to Austria, 6d.; England to Italy, 
2s. 6d. ; France to Italy, 1ls.; Germany 
to Italy, 1s. 5hd.; (3) whether he is 
aware that a large and daily increasing 
portion of the commerce between these 
countries is carried on by parcel post ; 
(4) whether even heavy goods are divided 
and sent in 11 pound parcels; and (5) 
whether he can promise to give to 
Englishmen the advantages enjoyed by 
foreigners ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The figures given 
by the hon. Member are correct ; but he 
has selected a weight which is most un- 
favourable to this country for purposes 
of comparison. Lower weights would 
show different results. In comparing 
the charges on parcels between this 
country and the Continent with the 
charges on parcels sent from one Conti- 
nental country to another, the cost of 
the sea-conveyance must be taken into 
account, and also the fact that in this 
country the railway companiesare entitled 
to a fixed sum (10d. on an 11 Ib. parcel) 
for the land conveyance, while in Conti- 
nental countries the payment for haulage 
is much less. The answer to the third and 
fourth Questions of the hon. Member is in 
the affirmative. The fifth Question must, I 
fear, for the reasons given above, be 
answered in the negative. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION, 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the collection and publica- 


that would be available for the purpose. | tion of papers and documents preserved 


I am further informed that the wreck of 
the steamer Emily has not yet been 
removed. 


i 


in this country, and relating to the first 
settlement and early history of the Colo- 


ae will come within the scope and 
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functions of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The publication 
of papers belonging to private persons in 
this country, and relating to the early 
history of the British Colonies, is con- 
sidered to come within the scope of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. For 
instance, the calendar of the manuscripts 
of the Duke of Manchester contains 
documents about Virginia and _ the 
Summer Islands, and there is now in the 
press a volume of some 600 pages dealing 
with some manuscripts of the Earl of 
Dartmouth concerning the history of the 
North American Colonies before the 
declaration of independence. 


BOMBAY NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India (1) whether the 24th Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, or other force, has 
been ordered to proceed to British East 
Africa to engage in military operations ; 
and (2) whether, as this is an employment 
of the Indian forces in military opera- 


. . | 
tions beyond the external frontiers of | 


Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, he 
intends, at an early date, to submit a 
Motion to the House, in accordance with 
the 55th Section of the Government of 
India Act ? 

*TuoE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamiton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): My answer to the first 
Question is in the affirmative. As regards 
the section of the Act referred to in the 
second Question, I am advised that its 
restriction is purely financial—namely, 
that the revenues of India shall not, 
without the assent of Parliament, be 
applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operations carried on beyond 
the frontiers of India by Her Majesty’s 
forces charged upon Indian revenues. I 
am in communication with the Foreign 
Office and Treasury as to how the ex- 
penditure in connection with this regi- 
ment is to be met, and, until this question 
is settled, I cannot say if it will be 
necessary under the section to submit 
any Motion to the House. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Can the noble Lord 
say to whom this regiment is lent, and, 
if to the Zanzibar Government, can he 
say whether he has made any stipulation 
on behalf of India with regard to the 


Mr. J. F. Hogan. 


{COMMONS} 
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command of the force of which it forms 
part, in fact, under whose direction it is 
to be? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: It will be 
under the command of its colonel, who 
will supersede the officers at present in 
charge. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: If the Secretary 
of State determines that any part of the 
expense shall be borne by India, will a 
Resolution be submitted to the House? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I will take 


care that the section is not infringed. 


COUNTY CESS (IRELAND.) 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
there has been on the whole continuous 
increase in the amount of Grand Jury 
Cess levied in Ireland although the 
population of the country has decreased 
33 per cent. during the last 40 years ; 
whether it is the duty of any Govern- 
ment Department to supervise the ex- 
penditure or audit the accounts of the 
‘Grand Juries; whether there is any 
power of surcharge; and whether any 
detailed summary is published annually 
of the amounts levied and the expendi- 
ture of these bodies in some such form 
as the accounts of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians are issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba rovur, 
Leeds, Central): There has been con- 
siderable fluctuation in the amount of 
'Grand Jury Cess levied in Ireland in 
| past years. The average cess levied in the 
| period of 1873 to 1894 was £1,223,305, 
| the highest levy being in 1876, when it 
| amounted to £1,325,053. In 12 out of 
‘the 22 years covered by this period the 
average was exceeded, while in the re- 
|maining ten years the actual levy was 
\less than the average. The duty of 
/auditing the accounts of the Grand 
Juries in Ireland is vested in the Local 
| Government by the Supreme Court of 
| Judicature Act, 1877, and the audit is 
carried out in accordance with the pro- 
| visions of an Order of the Privy Council 
|made pursuant to that Act. The Order 
| gives the auditors the power of disallow- 
|ance and surcharge, but they have no 
| power to deal with presentments fiated 
| by the Judges at Assizes. Provision is 
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also made in the order for the printing 
and publishing of the audited accounts 
in one or more newspapers circulating in 
the county, and an abstract of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure in counties is also 
given in the returns of local taxation 
annually presented to Parliament. 


Cattle Weighing 


CAB INSPECTORS (LONDON). 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he could state to the House how 
many new inspectors of cabs have been 
appointed in London, the salary paid to 
each, and the qualifications of the men 
who have received the posts ; and whether 
these new inspectors have been chosen 
from the ranks of the Police Force, or 
are men having technical knowledge of 
the construction of vehicles or of veter- 
inary matters, as recommended by the 
Departmental Committee ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Ruivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Five new inspectors have 
been appointed. One of them is a sub- 
divisional inspector with a salary of 70s. 
a week ; the others receive salaries rang- 
ing from 56s. to 64s. per week, according 
to their seniority. All have been chosen 
from the ranks of the police and had 
previous experience of horses or of the 
construction of carriages, as recommended 
by the Departmental Committee. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL SCHEMES. 

Me. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
the Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, as a 
Charity Commissioner—(1) whether it is 
the case that the Schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners for the administration of 
Endowed Schools are submitted to the 
Education Department for approval, or 
otherwise, before publication ; and (2) 
whether, upon any Scheme for the ad- 
ministration of an Endowed Elementary 
School, the Commissioners have consulted 
the Education Department as to the 
propriety of providing for the teachers 
of such a school those safeguards against 
capricious dismissal which are invariably 
provided in Schemes for Endowed 
Grammar Schools; and, if so, whether 
the Education Department have ever 
disapproved of a Scheme containing 
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such safeguards for the teachers of an 
Endowed Elementary School for the 
reason that it contained such safeguards? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): No Schemes are submitted by 
the Charity Commissioners to the Edu- 
cation Department before publication ; 
but Schemes framed by the Commis- 
sioners under the Endowed Schools Acts 
are so submitted after publication. The 
Commissioners have not so consulted the 
Education Department. The Schemes 
for the smaller Endowed Elementary 
Schools (not within the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners), which have been 
approved by the Education Department, 
contain provisions as to the position of 
teachers identical with those inserted by 
the Commissioners: in their Schemes. 
The answer to the last Question is, no. 
It may be added that the question of the 
teachers in Public Elementary Schools is 
one with which the Education Depart- 
ment appears to be primarily concerned ; 
and, consequently, is not one as to which 
the Commissioners can properly take the 
initiative. 


Machines 


CATTLE WEIGHING MACHINES. 

Mr. M. H. SHAW-STEWART 
(Renfrew, E.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether, in view 
of the fact, acknowledged in the House 
by his predecessor on 19th February 
1895, that some auctioneers are using in 
their cattle auction marts dial-weighing 
machines upon which the graduations 
are not of sufficient width to indicate the 
limits of sensitiveness required in the 
application of the test for sensitiveness 
under the Model Regulations, 1890, he is 
prepared, for the guidance of inspectors 
of weights and measures and in order to 
introduce uniformity of practice amongst 
them, and to remove existing doubts as 
to the propriety of stamping machines of 
the above description, to state the 
minimum extent of movement of the dial 
finger which must take place when the 
tests for sensitiveness are applied ? 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he can state, for the 
guidance and uniformity of action of 
inspectors of weights and measures, when 
they apply the test for sensitiveness, as 
prescribed by Rule No. 55 of the Model 
Regulations, what extent of movement of 
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the vibrating principle steelyard tongue 
is necessary to comply with the Regula- 
tions ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will answer the 
Questions of the hon. Members for East 
Renfrew and Mid Lanark together. I 
am advised that a general rule to indicate 
either the minimum extent of movement 
of the dial finger or of the steelyard 
tongue is impracticable as regards exist- 
ing machines, because it must vary with 
the size of the machine, and I should like 
to point out to the hon. Members that 
the local authorities with whom the 
matter really rests have not in any case 
applied to the Board of Trade for a 
modification of the Model Regulation 
referred to in the Questions. 


WESTPORT WORKHOUSE. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been drawn to | 
a resolution of the Westport Board of | 


Guardians, passed at their meeting on | 


the 20th February, in which they declare 
their inability to meet the requirements 
of the Local Government Board Inspector 
as to the structural alterations which he 
ordered them to carry out in the West- 
port Workhouse, at a cost of £3,350 ; 

and, would he, considering the poor state 
of the Westport Union, postpone the 
carrying out of those alterations until 


the Government have arrived at some 
decision as to the amalgamation of 


unions in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have | 
received a copy of the resolution referred | 
to. For the present, the Local Govern- 
ment Board do not propose to require | 
the Guardians of this union to carry out | 
any structural alterations in the work- | 
house beyond those which are urgently | 
necessary and which would have to be 
carried out under any circumstances. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, (1) whether he is aware 
that the Government of India sells post 
cards at their face value; (2) whether 


these post cards are printed in England 
by the same firm that prints British post 
Mr. J. Caldwell. ’ 


{COMMONS} Entertainment (Rating). 
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cards ; (3) what would be the estimated 
loss to the Government by selling thin 
halfpenny post cards at their face ‘value, 
in place of selling them at three farthings 
each ; and, (4) whether the Government 
take into consideration the claims of the 
stationers when selling penny post cards 
at their face value ? 

Mr. HANBURY: It is understood 
that the Government of India sells post 
cards at their face value. The answer to 
the second paragraph is in the affirmative. 
At the present rate of issue the loss 
would be £6,500 a year. As regards the 
last paragraph, the sale of these cards is 
not so large as to materially affect the 
interests of stationers. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether he can grant a 
return of the regulations with regard to 
religious instruction given in public 
elementary schools other than Board 
| Schools in a selected number of counties, 
Ne lines similar to the Return given in 
| February, 1895, by the Education De- 
| partment in relation to Board Schools ? 

Str JOHN GORST: In the case of 
Board Schools, the Committee of Council 
have a right to inquire about religious 
teaching, under Sections 14 and 16 of 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 
In the case of Voluntary Schools they 
have no such right. They consider that 
to make the inquiry suggested would be 
| justly regarded as an unwarranted inter- 
| ference. 


| 
| 








PLACES OF ENTERTAINMENT 
(RATING). 
| Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
|minster): I beg to ask the President of 
|the Local Government Board, whether 
ihe is aware that theatres and places of 
| entertainment, even when unlet, are 
| dee med to be occupied from the fact that 
necessary furniture and appliances are 
left within them, and that they therefore 
have to pay rates ; that, in consequence, 
some theatres, though earning nothing 
for their owners, pay hundreds of pounds 
annually in rates ; and, whether he will 
consider favourably a scheme by which 
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such places of entertainment may be 
exempted, partially or altogether, from 
the payment of rates during the period 
they remain unlet ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I see 
no reason to doubt that a theatre or 
other place of entertainment, in which 
there are the necessary furniture and ap- 
pliances, must be regarded as occupied, 
although they may not at the time be let 
for performances. I shall be very glad 
to consider any scheme which the hon. 
Member likes to bring forward, but I 
cannot hold out any expectation that I 
shall be prepared to propose legislation 
on the subject. 


County Cowneils 


LIMERICK COUNTY MILITIA. 

Mr. F. A. OKEEFFE (Limerick) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, if his attention has been 
directed to the telegram of the Mayor of 
Limerick last month to the War Depart- 
ment, expressing dissatisfaction against 
the contemplated removal of the Limerick 
County Militia for training to Kilworth, 
county Cork; whether the Limerick 
Militia have not up to the present been 
trained in the city of Limerick, where 
barracks and every facility exist ; and, 
if he will make an order that the same 
system should continue ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The telegram from 
the Mayor of Limerick was received and 
answered. The Limerick Militia has 
trained at Limerick for some years, but 
there is no range there which enables 
them to fire the service cartridge. For 
this and other reasons of efficiency it is 
desirable to train them at Kilworth this 
year, where they can be drilled with 
another battalion. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. 8S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
received a memorial from the Board of 
Guardians of the Bailieborough Poor 
Law Union, county Cavan, pointing out 
the great necessity for making a line of 
railway between Bailieborough and 
Carrickmacross, vid Shercock, to connect 
with the Great Northern Railway ; and 
whether, considering that the district 
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lying between Bailieborough and Carrick- 
macross is populous, he will recommend 
a grant ; and, if so, on what conditions ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
case of the particular line referred to in 
the Question will be considered in con- 
nection with that of others, but beyond 
this I cannot make any further state- 
ment at the vresent time. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
(METROPOLIS). 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
none of the Justices of the Peace, who 
act by virtue of their office as Chairmen 
of Metropolitan Vestries or District 
Boards, have been nominated for or 
elected upon the General Committees of 
Justices for the current vear? Is he 
aware that difficulty has arisen from the 
fact that the terms of office of the 
ex-officio Justices do not coincide with 
the terms of office of the General Com- 
mittees, the former being elected in May, 
the latter in January? And will he see 
if an arrangement can be made to obviate 
this difficulty ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am aware of the difficulty referred to 
in the Question, and am informed that, 
in consequence of it, no ex-officio Justices 
were nominated upon Committees at the 
London Quarter Sessions in January 
along with the Justices in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. There are serious 
difficulties in the way of altering the 
dates for electing Committees, some of 
which are fixed by Statute and Statutory 
Rule ; but I will make further inquiry 
with a view to seeing whether arrange- 
ments cannot be made as desired. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to a discussion 
by the Wexford Board of Guardians 
concerning the appointment of County 
Councils in Ireland, during which a 
resolution was proposed by Charles H. 
Peacocke, Esq., J.P., and seconded by 
Lord Maurice Fitzgerald, both Conserva- 
tives, calling upon the Government to 
pass into law a County Councils Act on 
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the same lines as that alréady passed for 
England and Wales; and, whether he 
can give any assurance that the Govern- 
ment will take up this question ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My at- 
tention has been drawn to a report of 
the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Wexford Board of Guardians at which a 
resolution was adopted in favour of the 
extension of Local Government to Ire- 
land. The question is one which no 
doubt will engage the attention of the 
Government, but I am not at present 
in a position to give any pledge in the 
matter. 


COINAGE (FARTHINGS). 

Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether it will be possible, in the 
future coining of farthings, to impress in 
bold letters the words “ A Farthing” on 
their obverse sides as well as on their 
reverse sides as heretofore ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I am afraid I can only 
refer the hon. Member to my answer of 
a few days’ ago. There is no room to 
impress in bold letters the words “ A 
Farthing” on the obverse, without a 
complete alteration of the design of the 
coin, which, as I then stated, I am not 
prepared to undertake. I may, perhaps, 
point out that, with the exception of one 
issue at the end of the last century, the 
farthing never bore its denomination 
stamped, even on the reverse, until 1860. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S STATUE (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, whether his attention has been 
called to a statue purporting to be of the 
late John Bright in the Central Lobby ; 
and, whether it is to remain there ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER of 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-DovuGtas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The statue of Mr. 
Bright lately erected in the Central 
Lobby has been placed there, under an 
arrangement made with one of my pre- 
decessors, at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the late Statesman’s friends, at 
whose expense and under whose super- 
vision this memorial has been raised to 


Mr. P. Ffrench. 


{COMMONS} 
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his memory. In the circumstances, I 
do not think that its removal is a ques- 
tion for me consider. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree to 
submit to the view of the House the 
question whether the statue should 
remain where it was or not ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I certainly 
have heard varying opinions as to the 
artistic merits of the statue in question ; 
but, while I am ready to consider the 
views of hon. Members, I am bound to 
say I am aware of no such unanimous 
opinion as would justify my serious con- 
sideration of a proposal for its removal. 


CYCLISTS IN HYDE PARK. 

Mr. G. C. A. DRUCKER (North- 
ampton): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether he is aware 
that between the hours of 12 and 4 in 
the afternoon, certain roads in Hyde 
Park are very little used by the general 
public ; and, whether he can see his way 
to allow cyclists to use these roads during 
those hours ? 

Mr. AKERS - DOUGLAS: I am 
afraid that I cannot at present add any- 
thing to the statement which I made in 
the House as to cycling in the park, in 
my reply to the hon. Member for the 
Bosworth Division on the 15th of 
February. I wish to obtain experience 
of the working of the present rules dur- 
ing the summer months when the traffic 
is at its heaviest. 

*Mr. C. B. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether he is aware 
that, in consequence of his recent state- 
ment in the Houseas to the inconvenience 
caused to large numbers of bicycle riders 
using the road on the north of the Ser- 
pentine in Hyde Park by horsemen and 
carriages unnecessarily frequenting that 
road before 12 in the morning, there 
has been a very considerable decrease in 
the number of horses and vehicles passing 
along that road ; and that inconvenience 
and danger is still caused by empty flys 
and by private carriages, and horses in 
charge of servants only passing along 
and in some cases standing in the road ; 
and, whether, in the circumstances, he 
can see his way to direct the constables 
to divert such last-mentioned vehicles and 
horses along another route, and to 
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intimate to other persons about to ride 
.or drive along that road the incon- 
venience of doing so until after 12 
o'clock 1 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I do not 
see my way, without an alteration of the 
rules of Hyde Park, to give directions 
for the diversion of horses and empty 
carriages in charge of servants from the 
road north of the Serpentine, as suggested 
by the hon. Member ; but the police will 
do all they can in the matter; and I 
would once more appeal strongly to the 
riding and driving public to show all the 
consideration they can to the cyclists 
using that road up to 12 o’clock, by not 
frequenting the road previous to that 
hour, and further I would appeal to 
owners of carriages to give stringent 
orders to their servants not to use the 
road in question when driving empty 
carriages, a practice which can give 
no pleasure to themselves and which 
causes great annoyance to cyclists. 


Tourists and 


MUNSTER AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

*Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in regard to 
the deputation from the Munster Agri- 
cultural Institute, which recently waited 
upon him for the purpose of obtaining a 
money grant in order to establish a new 
model farm, whether he can state the 
name of the tenant whose interest it is 
proposed to purchase for the sum of 
£1,500 ; if he can also say how long the 
tenant has been in occupation of the 
holding and what sum, if any, was paid 
by him for the tenant right; and, 
whether, in the event of a grant being 
made, the selection of a farm will rest 
exclusively with the Governors of the 
Institute ; and, if so, will steps be taken 
to insure that no evicted farm shall be 
acquired for the purpose indicated ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information in reference to the name 
of the tenant in question, and do not 
think any purpose, could be served by 
making inquiry into the matter at 
present. 

*Captain DONELAN: Is it not a fact 
that the scheme submitted not only con- 
tained the acreage and rental of the 
proposed farm, but also the estimated 
rates and taxes and cost of stocking the 
farm, and whether this calculation was 
purely imaginary ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied 
that he was unable to say. 

*Captain DONELAN: In the event 
of a grant being made for the purpose, in 
whose hands will the selection rest ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Prima- 
rily in the hands of the Government. 


Emigrants. 


QUEENSTOWN HARBOUR. 
*Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
he will consider the desirability of utilis- 
ing Queenstown Harbour as a station 
for torpedo gunboats ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, 8.): In the event of the Service 
requiring the establishment of additional 
stations for torpedo gunboats, the ques- 
tion of utilising Queenstown Harbour 
will be fully considered. 

*Captain DONELAN : Will the hon. 
sentleman kindly convey to the Admi- 
ralty the fact that Queenstown Harbour 
is the finest and safest in the United 
Kingdom? [{Zaughter. | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether it is intended 
to make the grant to Irish National 
School teachers per child in average 
attendance uniform with the figure paid 
to English teachers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
grants referred to in this question are 
the Irish School grant and the English 
Fee grant respectively, the reply is in 
the affirmative. 


TOURISTS AND EMIGRANTS, 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, whether it 
could be made obligatory on shipmasters 
or shipping companies to forward quar- 
terly Returns to the Board of Trade, 


‘differentiating between passengers of the 


tourist class leaving Great Britain and 
Ireland and emigrants intending to per- 
manently settle in the Colonies or other 
countries, with a view to the provision 
of reliable data on which an accurate 
statement of the actual amount of emi- 
gration from the British Isles might be 
based ? 
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Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W) : 


Metropolitan 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade | 


have no power to compel shipmasters or | It is a fact that the Commissioners have 
shipping companies to make Returns| expressed their inability to make a con- 
showing whether the passengers they} tribution out of the Common Fund 
carry are tourists or emigrants. A slight | towards the repair of the spire of Salis- 


consideration of the subject of distin-| bury Cathedral. The Commissioners are 
guishing between different classes of pas-| not in receipt of an income from 
sengers will show the impossibility of | the capitular estates in the diocese at all 
shipowners being able to supply cor-| approaching £25,000 per annum. At 
rectly such information, because they | the time of the commutation in 1864 the 
could know nothing but what the pas-|Chapter were placed in possession of 
sengers told them; whereas, by giving) a larger income than they had previously 
the place at which the passengers disem-| derived from their estates. It is not the 
barked, they are stating what is within|fact that the sum of £10,000 was 
their knowledge or that of their ser-| granted for the Fabric Fund out of the 
vants. The account of actual emigration | capitular property; but such a sum 
now obtained from the balance of emi- of 


gration over immigration is as accurate 


as one obtained from doubtful returns | 


made by shipowners showing which 
amongst the passengers they carried 
were emigrants. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther he will state about what date he 
expects to be able to introduce the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, foreshadowed in 
the Speech of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty at the opening of the present 
Session of Parliament ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am afraid I cannot state even approxi- 
mately on what day I can introduce it. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON :. Will 
it be this Session 4 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Certainly, I hope. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for West 
Salford whether he is aware that the 
Ecclesiasticali Commissioners have defi- 
nitely refused to contribute any sum 
towards the repair of the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, although they are in 


receipt of at least £25,000 per annum | 


from the capitular estates in the diocese 
surrendered in 1864; and whether the 
Commissioners are correct in stating that 
the sum of £10,000, granted for the 
Fabric Fund on such surrender, was 
from the Capitular Fund and not from 
the Common Fund of the Commis- 
sioners ? 


|was advanced out the Common 
Fund. 

Mr. HULSE: Is my hon. Friend 
jaware that the terms of the Order in 
|Council dated October 11, 1861, ex- 
| pressly stated that £10,000 was to be paid 
|as a further consideration for such trans- 
|fer, and that due allowance was made 
|for such sum granted to the*’Fabrie Fund 
in fixing the amount to be-paid to the 
| Dean and Chapter ; and, further, may I 
ask my hon. Friend if the Ecclesiastical 
| Commissioners absolutely refuse to assist 
lthe Dean and Chapter of Salisbury in 
‘their efforts to save one of the best- 
known architectural monuments in the 
| country ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Speaking 
| without notice, I have to say that the 
| Commissionersare unabletoadmit my hon. 
| Friend’s argumentative construction of 
the Order in Council, and it is doubtful 
| whether the Commissioners have such a 
/power as that suggested in the last 
| Question. 
| Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
| N.E.) asked whether the income referred 

to had not been enormously reduced by 
| the fall in the value of land. 

| Mr. LEES KNOWLES: For some 
| years after the commutation the Commis- 
| sioners were paying to the Chapter con- 
siderably more than they received from 
the estates formerly belonging to the 
Chapter. At the present time the income 
received by the Commissioners is not one- 
fourth of that named in the question. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BOOTS. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he is 
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aware that in many of the large towns | obviously incomplete. I will make in- 
throughout the country the local police | quiries, and let the hon. Member know 
constables receive their allowance for in due course what papers can be pre- 
boots in half-yearly payments; and | sented upon his making the usual Motion. 
whether he can state why this system of | I will also inquire whether the Adminis- 
payment cannot be carried out as re-| trative Report may not be offered for 
gards the Metropolitan Police ? sale after it has been reviewed by the 
Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: Lieutenant Governor. The Government 
I am not aware of the practice which | Resolution, I observe, has been published 
prevails in other police forces; but it|in the official Gazette, and it seems to 
cannot, in any case, be a guide to the/ contain all the material facts. 
practice which should be followed in the | 
Metropolitan Force, the circumstances of | 
which are entirely different. The manner | POPPY CULT: VATION (INDIA). 


of payment was not decided upon without) rR. HENRY J. WILSON: I beg to 

most careful consideration on the part of | ask the Secretary of State for India, if 

the police authorities and myself ; and I he can state what is the quantity of land 

may add that other clothing allowances | ynder poppy cultivation this year in the 

exist in the Force and are paid weekly, | Behar and Benares Agencies, respectively, 

in regard to which no hardship has ever | a, compared with the years 1893-4 and 
been felt. ? 1894-5 ? ¥ 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In- 

' formation regarding the area under poppy 

OPIUM COMMISSION, cultivation during the present season, the 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, | spring of 1896, has not yet reached me. 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the, 
Secretary of State for India, whether he | 
will lay upon the Table any correspon- KILLARNEY WORKHOUSE. 


dence with the Government of Indiain| yr WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
reference to opium, arising out of the | Qo, N.E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- | tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
son On Opium ? . \if his attention has been directed to the 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The’ action of the Vice Guardians of Kil- 
correspondence to which the hon. Mem- larney Union in appointing Head Con- 
ber alludes will be laid upon the Table | able Carty as Master of Killarney 
to-day. | Workhouse ; was Head Constable Carty 
in receipt of pay from the police autho- 
‘ os ‘ities at the time of his appointment ; 
eal Ser 'what special experience, yaoelaies or 
Mr. HENRY J. WILSON: I beg fitness for the position of Master of a 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, Workhouse did this police officer possess 
whether he will lay upon the Table the over 13 other candidates, many of whom 
Report as to ,the excessive death-rate in | spent years in the Poor Law service as 
Bengal prisons, and the other papers’ masters, assistant clerks, and school- 
connected with the Inquiry some two) masters; and, has this appointment 
years ago; and why the Administrative | obtained his sanction and approval as 
Report of the Gaols of Bengal, printed | President of the Local Government 
at the Bengal Secretariat Press, is marked | Board ? 
as not printed for sale, and is not pur-| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is a 
chaseable, as similar Reports are in this fact that the Vice Guardians of the Kil- 
country ? larney Union have appointed Mr. Carty, 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am | an ex-Head Constable in the Constabu- 
not aware that there has been any single lary, to be Master of the Workhouse. 
Report on the subject referred to. The|Mr. Carty held the position of Head 
Government of India’s proceedings con-|Constable at the time of his appoint- 
tain several voluminous Reports upon | ment, and was therefore in receipt of pay 
certain gaols in which a heavy mortality |as such. He has since retired from the 
had been observed, but the papers are | Constabulary Force. The Vice Guardians, 
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after careful consideration of the qualifi- 
cations of the several candidates, selected 
Mr. Carty as the most suitable. He had 
had considerable experience as clerk and 
book-keeper in the office of the County 
Inspector of Constabulary, and was well 
qualified to enforce discipline and order 
in an institution like the Killarney 
Workhouse. _The Local Government 
Board have seen no reason for withhold- 
ing their sanction to his appointment. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: Are we to 
understand from the answer that a head 
constable while in full pay may enter 
into competition for such a position ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI see 
no reason why a head constable should 
not take an office of this kind. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to his statement that the 
35,000 evicted tenants had been rein- 
stated in their holdings since 1879, 
whether he can say what proportion of 
those were restored as future tenants, 
and thereby deprived of their status 
under the Land Act of 1881; and, 
whether he can give the total number of 
tenants evicted since 1887 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
consulted the Inspector General in refer- 
ence to this matter, and find ‘that no 
official records exist which would supply 
the information desired by the hon. 
Member relative to tenants evicted and 
subsequently reinstated since 1879, nor 
has the Government any effective means 
at its disposal of obtaining reliable, or 
even approximately reliable, information 
as to the proportion of such tenants who 
have been restored as either “ present” 
or “future” tenants. I may add, with 
reference-to the figures mentioned in the 
question, that they include, in addition 


to ex-tenants reinstated in their holdings, |. 


the cases of relettings to other persons 
who entered into occupation with the 
consent of the former tenants ; of persons 
who purchased the interest of ex-tenants ; 
of relatives or connections of ex-tenants ; 
and of sub-tenants who attorned to the 
head landlord: The total number of 


evictions from January 1, 1887, to De- 
cember 31, 1895—a period of nine years 


Mr. Gerald Balfow. 
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Service. 


—was 13,794, and of this number the 
greatest. number in any one year was 
3,869 in 1887, and the smallest 671 in 
1895, 


LAND PROCESS (COUNTY CLARE). 

Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of a 
tenant named Patrick M‘Inerney, of 
Moreens West, near Carrigaholt, county 
Clare, who was processed by his landlord 
to Kilrush County Court in October 
last for recovery of £11 arrears of rent; 
whether he is aware that before the case 
came on for hearing the amount was 
forwarded to the land agent by Father’ 
Vaughan, but that, notwithstanding, a 
decree for the full amount and £2 15s. 
costs was obtained ; that, without notice 
to the tenant, and despite his protest, 
his horse was seized on foot of the 
decree and brought to the common 
pound ; and that eight policemen accom- 
panied the bailiff to make tlie seizure ; 
and, whether he has sanctioned the 
sending an escort of police to assist the 
landlord, under the circumstances where 
the rent had been already paid ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts appear to be as stated in the question. 
The occurrence is one which I regret 
should have taken place, though, as 
regards the action of the police in the 
matter, they were bound to afford pro- 
tection on receipt from the Sheriff of his 
requisition for protection in the execu- 
tion of the Civil Bill Decree against 
M‘Inerney. The police were not aware 
that M‘Inerney had previously paid to 
his landlord the arrears of rent due by 
him; and had they been aware of the 
fact before proceeding to escort the 
Sheriff’s bailiff, they would have made 
such representations to the landlord or 
to the Sheriff as would doubtless have 
obviated the execution of the decree, 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state the amount of 
revenue annually derived by the Post 
Office from the guarantees against loss 
exacted from the largest taxpayers in 
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an outlying country district, before a 
telegraph wire is laid to such district ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
telegraphic communication with the 
nearest markets is necessary to enable 
British agriculturists to struggle against 
Foreign competition, he will aim at 
placing every person in the Kingdom, 
whether near to or distant from a centre 
of population, as far as possible on an 
equality in respect of postal and tele- 
graphic facilities and charges ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The amount paid 
to the Post Office last year in respect of 
guaranteed Telegraph Offices was £6,390, 
this amount representing the difference 
between the cost of such offices and the 
revenue derived from them. The cost 
which is thus repaid to the Post Office 
bears of course a very small proportion 
to the cost which would be thrown upon 
it if guarantees were abolished, and it 
were consequently bound to extend the 
telegraph to every place which asked for 
it. The Postmaster General is anxious 
to do all in his power to extend postal 
and telegraphic facilities to rural districts, 
and he regrets that the number of cases 
in which guarantees have to be demanded 
is so great, Guarantees may now be 
given either by the Rural District or 
Parish Council. 


KOREA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the New and Anti-Japan- 
ese Korean Ministry, having ousted and 
murdered their predecessors, are now 
residing at the Russian Embassy, at 
Seoul, under the protection of Russian 
marines? Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will allow me to ask him also whether it 
is a fact that the King as well as the 
Ministry is in the Russian Embassy ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): In the information that we have 
received the King and Crown Princealone 
are mentioned as having taken refuge in 
the Russian Legation. 


WATERFORD AND LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if he could state to the House, 
what was the total capital invested in 
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the construction of the Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, and Lismore Railway ; whether 
he is aware that, under The Waterford, 
Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway Act, 
1873, the Grand Juries of the city and 
county of Waterford have paid £14,000 
annually for the past 22 years towards 
the dividend of the Company ; whether 
the Grand Juries availed themselves of 
their power to appoint 12 directors of the 
Company at the assizes next after the 
passing of the Act; who are the present 
directors of the Company ; how many of 
them are nominated by the said Grand 
Juries ; whether the county and city of 
Waterford are responsible for a further 
period of 18 years for the payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the entire 
authorised capital of the Company ; whe- 
ther the Board of Trade has appointed 
arbitrators under the Act ; and, whether 
steps will be taken to make and publish 
a better and more impartial audit of the 
accounts of the Company and to control 
its management ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understand that 
the total capital invested in this railway 
is £393,333, of which £280,000 was 
raised by shares guaranteed by the county 
at 5 per cent., and the remainder by 
loans. I believe that £14,000 has, in 
accordance with the guarantee, been paid 
annually by the Grand Juries of the city 
and county of Waterford. I have no in- 
formation as to the third pojnt. Only 
six directors are named in the Company’s 
report for 1894—viz., Francis E. Currey, 
Esq., J.P., chairman, W. G. D. Goff, Esq., 
J.P., deputy chairman, Sir James Rams- 
den, R. J. Usher, Esq., C. Morley, Esq., 
and H. Villiers Stuart, who has since died. 
I cannot say how many of these were 
nominated by the Grand Juries. The 
guarantee was given for a total period of 
40 years. Of the three arbitrators, 
the Board of Trade appoints one, and the 
two Grand Juries appoint one each. The 
system of audit, which, as far as I know, 
is properly carried out, is laid down by 
the Act, and under existing circumstances 
no further control can be exercised over 
the management. 

Mr. SHEE: Is there any possibility 
of this £14,000 being taken off? 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is a question it 
is quite impossible for me to answer ; the 
only connection the Board of Trade has 
with that railway is the appointment of 
arbitrators. 
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DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is now prepared to give an 
answer to the Petition forwarded on 
27th September 1895, by seven sorting 
clerks of the sorting office, General Post 
Office, Dublin, with reference to the 
delay in the granting of their appoint- 
ments, and claiming that their appoint- 
ments should date from the time of 
nomination, and that all increments to 
which in that time they would have been 
entitled be allowed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question is 
now under the consideration of the Trea- 
sury, to whom the Postmaster General 
has referred it. 


ARMY PENSION. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of Patrick Lynch, late of the 
108th Regiment, who gave 18 years’ 
service, 15 years of it in India; and was 
engaged in battle at Bandah and several 
other engagements, was awarded four 
good-conduct badges and the Indian 
medal and clasp, and discharged in 1872 
on account of disease, the result of long 
service in India, on a pension of nine- 
pence per day ; whether he is aware that 
Lynch, being unable to work or support 
himself on his pension, was obliged to go 
into the Kilkenny workhouse, where he 
is at present ; and whether, in considera- 
tion of his good character and distin- 
guished service, he will increase Lynch’s 
pension to enable him to support himself 
outside the workhouse ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PoweExt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): This case 
will be referred for inquiry by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 

- Thanet) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is the case that 

subscribers to the Parliamentary Debates 

for 1895 have been charged by the con- 

tractors an extra guinea (in addition to 

the regulation price of five guineas) 

under the pretext that, owing to the 
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occurrence of the Dissolution, there were 
two Sessions during that year, notwith- 
standing the fact that Parliament sat 
fewer days, and consequently there was 
less outlay involved upon the part of the 
contractors than has been the case in 
average years ; and, whether such extra 
charge was justifiable under the actual 
terms of the contract ; and, if so, whether 
steps will be taken when framing future 
arangements to protect Members and 
other subscribers from such exactions ? 

Mr. HANBURY: From early times 
the subscription for Parliamentary 
Debates has been by the Session, and 
this principle was maintained in the 
Form of Contract drawn up by direction 
of the Joint Select Committee of 1888 
on the Publication of the Debates and 
Proceedings of Parliament, and printed 
in the Appendix to their Report. The 
contract as first granted, when the old 
“Hansard’s Reports” ceased to exist, 
empowered the contractors to charge 
five guineas for a complete copy of the 
Report of each Session, however long or 
short it might be. Subsequently the 
further stipulation was introduced that, 
“in the event of the Reports of any 
Session not reaching five volumes, the 
maximum price to be charged by the con- 
tractors shall not exceed one guinea per 
volume, and proportionately for parts of 
volumes,” and the contractors were there- 
fore justified in charging one guinea for 
the volume covering the second Session 
of last year. Under this arrangement 
it is true that the contractors may gain 
if there are two Sessions in one year ; 
but, on the other hand, the subscribers 
gain if there is one long Session in the 
year. For instance, in 1893-4 they 
only paid five guineas for a Report 
extending to 14 volumes. When next 
the conditions of the contract are under 
review, I shall be quite prepared to 
consider whether it would be more for 
the convenience of the public to make 
the rate of subscription proportionate to 
the bulk of the Reports, provided that 
this can be done without entailing extra 
expense to the Exchequer. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies,—(1) 
whether the Government of New South 
Wales has been requested to assume the 
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direct control and administration of the 
affairs of Norfolk Island ; and, (2) if so, 
whether he has any objection to state 
the grounds on which it is sought to 
deprive the inhabitants of that island of 
the large measure of local self-govern- 
ment they have hitherto enjoyed? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirm- 
ative. As to the second, I have to state 
that, up to the present ‘moment, the ad- 


County Councils 


{2 Marcu 1896} (Probate Duty Grant). 
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ministration of justice, which is in the | 
hands of a magistrate elected by the. 


community, has ‘been partial and unsatis- | 
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minutes at a time; at such times they 
are still technically plying for hire. In 
the particular case to whieh the hon. 
Member refers, no objection was made 
by the Vestry ; the place at which the 
omnibuses stand is against a hoarding 
where no obstruction, and, practically, 
no inconvenience, can be caused to any- 
one, and the time allowed for stopping is 
not more than four minutes. 


POLICE PENSIONS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. A. R. SOUTTAR (Dumfries- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he has been able to make the 


factory, crime is rarely punished, and | inquiry, promised last Session, into the 


debts are not recoverable ; 


and that | conditions 
these circumstances, coupled with the | granted to the Scottish police ; 


under which pensions are 


and 


fact that the public buildings have been | |whether he can now see his way to re- 
allowed to fall into a ruinous condition, | dress the existing inequality, by raising 
and that no effort has: been made to/ them to the same level as in England ? 

develop the resources of the island, the. 


condition of which is thus rapidly 
deteriorating, have, in the opinion of 
of Her Majesty Government, afforded 


sufficient grounds for effecting a change | 


in the administration of its affairs. 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE: 


Inquiry 


| has been made into this matter, but no 


decision has yet been arrived at. As 
the hon. Member is aware, special legis- 
lation will be necessary if a change is to 


be made. 


OMNIBUS STANDINGS (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. McLAREN : 


I beg to ask the! 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment whether he is aware that the Com- 
missioner of Police is in the habit of 
appointing standings for omnibuses in 
bye-streets within the Metropolitan area 
when they are not plying for hire, and 
that the Vestry of Hammersmith, as well 
as residents in such streets, have objected 
to his action; whether the Commis- 
sioner has any power to appoint such 
standings, and, if so, under what section 
of what statute; and whether, if the 
Commissioner has no such power, he will 
direct the Commissioner to discontinue 
the practice of appointing omnibus 
stands in such cases, and to leave the 
local authorities, under the Highway 
and other Acts, to deal with omnibuses 
standing in bye-streets ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
In dealing with the stopping-places of 
omnibuses, the Commissioner acts under 
Section 29 of the Act 6 and 7 Vic. 
cap. 86. No standings for omnibuses 
are appointed, but the practice is to 
allow them to remain 
places in various streets for a few 


at convenient | 


LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge) : 


COUNTY COUNCILS (PROBATE DUTY 
GRANT). 

Sim FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 

I beg 

to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

if his attention has been called to the 

serious diminution of the receipts by 


county councils for the local taxation 


| licences, probate duty grant, and estate 





‘ 


| ever, will not only 


duty for the year ending the 3lst March 
1895; whether he is aware that the 
arrangement under section 19 of The 
Finance Act, 1894, has operated to the 
disadvantage of county councils; and, 
whether he sees any way of obviating 
such disadvantage ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My attention has been 
called to the falling-off in these receipts 
in the year ending March 31, 1895. 
The receipts for the present year, how- 
greatly exceed those 
of 1894-5, but will also exceed those of 
1893-4, which of course were in no way 
influenced by Section 19 of the Finance 
Act, 1894. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me premature to conclude 
that that Scetion operates to the disad- 
vantage of county councils. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
heg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether, under the laws of 
the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
there is any writ of habeas corpus, or 
analogous right, enabling a prisoner to 
have himself brought up for trial or dis- 
charge ; whether the four British sub- 
jects, Messrs. Rhodes, Farrar, Phillips, 
and Fitzpatrick, are still in custody 
under strict military guard, and their 
trial postponed sine die; and whether 
although they have deposited £10,000 
cach, they are not allowed the ordinary 
freedom of persons who have given, and 
are willing to give, bail; (2) whether he 
is aware that this fact is causing great 
detriment to thousands of other British 
as well as German and French subjects 
who are in great measure dependent 
upon the undertakings in which these 
four gentlemen take a leading part; 
(3) what are the reasons alleged for the 
postponement sine die of the trial, and 
the continued incarceration of the accused 
notwithstanding, even after they had 
given such security ; (4) what steps have 
been taken by the British Government 
to insure a speedy trial or delivery of 
the prisoners ; (5) whether the Transvaal 
Government have taken from these and 
other untried persons no less than 
£170,000 of money without proving 
them guilty of any crime ; and (6) why 
an American citizen has been released 
from custody, while these four British 
subjects are compelled to linger in 
prison, notwithstanding they have given 
the same security that he did ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot 
undertake to answer the legal question 
contained in the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question, but a habeas 
corpus law in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term might not have much bearing 
on the case of the accused persons men- 
tioned, who are not in prison, but out 
on bail under restrictions not applied to 
the bulk of the accused. I have already 
telegraphed to South Africa asking that 
the four persons be given the same terms 
as the others who were released on bail, 
and inquiring as to the cause of the 


delay in proceeding with the trial and | 


when it will be resumed. When I 
receive an answer I shall be in a position 
to give further information. I do not 
understand that the property of the 
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Surrender. 


| accused has Leen confiscated, but placed 


under interdict. The information in my 
possession leads me to think that the 
detriment to other persons caused by the 
absence of the four accused persons is 
not as great as the hon. Member 
supposes. 

Mr. KIMBER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is under a misappre- 
hension. [Cries of “Order!”] He has 
said that these four gentlemen are out 
on bail——- 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! The 
hon. Gentleman is making a general 
statement. He must put a question. 

Mr. KIMBER: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, in reference to 
his statement that these four gentlemen 
are out on bail, whether he considers 
that they have any liberty whatever! 
My information is directly to the con- 
trary. [‘ Order, order!” 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not the fact that, though 
these four gentlemen are now allowed 
to reside in a private house, they are 
practically under the control of the 
Pretoria police—that is to say, they are 
not out on bail ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : They are 
allowed to reside in a private house, and 
the private house is guarded by police. 

Mr. KIMBER: Without any liberty 
to go out? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That I 
do not know. If my hon. Friend wants 
information on that point, he must put 
down a Question. No doubt, if they go 
out, they would be followed by the 
police. { Laughter.] 


DR. JAMESON’S SURRENDER. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
wish to ask the right’ hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of the Colonies a question 
of which I have given him private notice, 
whether Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir 
Jacobus de Wet knew on January 7 of 
the terms of Dr. Jameson’s surrender ; 
and, if so, why Her Majesty’s represen- 


tatives informed the Uitlanders in 
Johannesburg on that day that the 
lives of Dr. Jameson and his men de- 
pended upon their surrender ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have no 
information on the subject. at present ; 
‘ian IT have telegraphed to South Africa, 
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and if my hon. Friend will put down his 
question for Thursday I think I will then 
be in a position to answer it. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
will put it down for Thursday. 


CROWN PROPERTY (LONDON). 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests should be granted power to apply 
to the Crown property in London the 
system adopted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in regard to their London 
property, whereby lessees are enabled, on 
the payment of an increased ground rent, 
to acquire a practical perpetuity of their 
holding ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I find that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods consider that there are 
objections to the application of this 
system to Crown property in London, 
and Iam in communication with them 
on the subject. 


CHARGE AGAINST A PUBLICAN 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was 
responsible for having the charge against 
James Pelan, of Gorey, of being drunk and 
disorderly on his own licensed premises 
amended into a charge of drunkenness ; 
who was responsible for having this case 
heard in camera, and who supplied the 
original information that the case was 
heard in open Court, which was after- 
wards admitted to be untrue ; whether 
he is aware of any other cases under the 
Licensing Acts being ever heard in 
camera, and where they were heard; 
why a distinction was made between 
Pelan’s case and the cases of three other 
publicans which were tried in open 
Court on the same day; and whether 
he will direct an independent inquiry as 
to who supplied the erroneous informa- 
tion to him ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
accused, the owner of licensed premises, 
was summoned for an offence under the 
18th section of the Licensing Act, 1872. 
His solicitor drew the attention of the 
Resident Magistrate to the great doubt 
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which, he alleged, existed as to whether 
the accused could, in point of law, be 
convicted under that Section, and applied 
to the magistrate to amend the charge 
into that which could be clearly sus- 
tained, namely, drunkenness on licensed 


Magistracy. 


premises. He was not charged with 
being drunk and disorderly. The 
magistrate, with the consent of the 


police, complied with the request, and 
the amended charge being one of a nature 
he had jurisdiction to decide sitting out 
of Petty Sessions, and alone, proceeded 
to adjudicate upon it. All this took 
place in the Grand Jury Room, and only 
a few minutes before the Petty Sessions 
Court was opened. There was free 
access to this room, and no attempt was 
made to conceal the case from the public. 
The local police official who supplied the 
original report that the case had been 
heard in open Court and not in camera, 
explains that what he meant was that 
the case was not heard privately, and 
that he looked upon the Grand Jury 
Room with open doors and the public 
passing in and out as an open Court. 
His mistake was regrettable, but I am 
satisfied he had no intention to wilfully 
mislead. 


SMOKING ACCOMMODATION (HOUSE 
OF COMMONS). 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, if arrangements could be made 
to allow Members to smoke after dinner 
in the two end libraries, otherwise in the 
deserted tea-room ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
be good enough to reject this preposterous 
proposition. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS : IT am quite 
in sympathy with hon. Members in their 
views as to the inadequate accommoda- 
tion at the House for smoking, and am 
endeavouring to find a feasible plan for 
extending it. I do not think that either 
of the suggestions of my hon. Friend 
would be practicable, nor would they be 
in accordance with the general wish of 
the House. 


EASTBOURNE MAGISTRACY, 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R.,. Morley) : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General, whether, in creating 
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Election of 


a new Bench of Magistrates for East- 
bourne, the Lord Chancellor has followed 
the precedents created by the ex-Lord 
Chancellor of placing an equal number of 
gentlemen from both political parties on 
all new Benches ? 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WepssterR, Isle of Wight): 
Most careful consideration is always 
given by the Lord Chancellor to the 
question of appointment of magistrates, 
and to any recommendation submitted to 
him upon the subject. I must decline to 
express any opinion upon the action of 
the Lord Chancellor in any particular 
case, but it would, in my opinion, be 
most dangerous to adopt the view that 
political are the only qualifications for 
that which, in effect, is a judicial office. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”] 


DEER FORESTS IN SCOTLAND. 


’ Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take 
steps to stop the creation and extension 
of deer forests and large grazing-farms 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: The Gov- 
ernment have no present intention of 
taking any such steps as are suggested 
in the Question of the hon. Member. 


PROPOSED MALLAIG (SCOTLAND) 
RAILWAY. 

*Mr. McLEOD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of his statement to the House that 
the proposed extension of the North 
British Railway to Mallaig, under a 
Government subsidy, is again under 
negotiation with the Treasury, he would 
be prepared to consider the claims to a 
subsidy of other proposed railway routes 
to the West Coast of Scotland, which, 
on expert evidence, are believed to be 
superior to the proposed route to Mallaig; 
or, alternatively, whether he would con- 
sider the advisability of devoting the 
large sum proposed to be expended on 
one district to constructing means of 
communication either by new roads or 
light railways in several districts in the 
Highlands ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: It must be remembered 
that this Bill was introduced by the 


Mr. Alfred Hutton. 


{COMMONS} 
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Government in pursuance of an agree- 
ment. If it should be proceeded with, 
no other Scheme can be considered as 
alternative to it. I am not at present 
prepared to make any promise on the 
general subject, in the event of its not 
being proceeded with. 


Larish Councillors. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS (WITHDRAWAL OF 
CLAUSES). 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with regard 
to the second Resolution passed on the 
28th February, by which whenever any 
Member in charge of a Bill in Committee, 
or on Report, desires to withdraw from 
the Bill any clause or clauses, he may, at 
the commencement of Public Business at 
any sitting before such clause, or the first 
of such clauses, is reached, move that the 
said clause or clauses cease to form part 
of the Bill, upon which Motion a Debate 
may follow, whether he will bring in a 
Motion to so amend either that Resolu- 
tion or the Supply Resolution previously 
passed that no such Motion or Debate 
following thereon shall take place at the 
commencement of public business at 
either of the two last sittings allotted by 
Resolution No. 1 to Supply. 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is the fact that Amendments 
were admitted which would allow private 
Members to take the course suggested by 
the hon. Member. But such a course 
would be so obviously an abuse of the 
intentions of the House in passing the 
Rule that I do not think it will be taken 
advantage of ; and as the Rule is only a 
Sessional Order I do not propose to ask 
the House to reconsider it at present. 


ELECTION OF PARISH COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he can state how 
he proposes to prevent those persons who 
have come to reside in parishes on last 
Lady Day (and who would otherwise be 
eligible) from being disqualified from 
becoming Parish Councillors at the com- 
ing Parish Election ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN’S answer was quite 
inaudible in the Press Gallery. 
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Mr. LUTTRELL: Arising out of 
that answer, Sir, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as a Bill is now 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir, I think the anomaly of 
having an unofficial Member would be so 





before the House dealing with the sub- 
ject of parish elections, he would con- 
sider whether he could allow an extra 
clause to be added to that Bill, which 
would have the effect of preventing this 
disqualification ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I should be very 
glad to consider that proposal, but I 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 


great that it would not meet with general 
approval. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
In reply to Sir C. DiLke, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said : I see no reason to depart 
ie: OE teers, than, Wiens entail from the plan sketched out as to the course 

ens ~y Y S'Vs | of business of the other day. It is that the 


temporary powers, and I greatly fear it! Navy Estimates will be put down first on 
would not be in order to move such | Phupsdav 


clause as he suggests. | 

Mr. LUTTRELL: If an Amend-| 
ment is proposed dealing with this matter | 
in a temporary way in order to cover | 
the present year, would the right hon. | 
Gentleman support it ? | 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It would be for the | 





NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
(CONSCIENCE CLAUSE). 
Copy ordered :— 


authorities of the House to decide | bak) further Correspondence between the 
whether such an Amendment would be | Jtish Government and the Commissioners of 
otieiastihe | National Education in Ireland, with extracts 
a D . 


|from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 


| Commissioners, in relation to certain proposed 
| changes in the Rules under which Grants are 


| made by Parliament for Elementary Education 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. in Ireland.” —(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 
Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E):| Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea-| upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
sury, whether it is necessary, in order to|[No. 89.] 
obtain the services of a direct representa- | 
tive of the Postmaster General in this | 
House, to pass legislation for that object, | LONDON (EQUALISATION OF RATES) 
assuming such representative to be an | ACT, 1894 (ACCOUNTS UNDER SEC- 
unpaid official; and, whether in the) Se SG) OF ae e- 
event of legislation being necessary to| Return ordered :— 
this end, Her Majesty’s Government will | ‘ Showing, according to the Accounts for the 
give facilities for the passing of 


a|12 months preceding the 31st day of March, 

¥ acetal y= ae _ | 1895, furnished to the Local Government Board 

— if introduced by unofficial Mem- | under Section 1 (7) of the London (Equalisation 
5 | of Rates) Act, 1894— 

; Tue FIRST LORD or nay T REA- | 1. The sanitary authorities to whom payments 
SURY: There are legal difficulties con- under the Act were made in the year by the 
nected with this matter which I do not | London County Council ; f 
think it necessary to go into. Whether | The total amount of the sums so paid to 
these difficulties can be solved in the way | every math OUPaaere 3 
ai ee BOLVER 1 RO We) The total amount of the expenses incurred 
indicated or not, I do not think it) by every such authority (a) under The 
would be desirable to have a new unpaid | 


Public Health (London) Act, 1891 (includ- 
representative of the Post Office in the | ing expenses of scavenging streets) ; (b) in 


to 


3. 


; 5S i respect of lighting; and (c) in respect of 
ee The matter will be con streets (other than the expenses of scaveng- 
sidered. 


ing streets) ; and 

The amount expended by each authority 
under each of the above headings out of the 
sums paid to such authority under the Act.”’ 
—(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Mr. BYRON REED: Arising out) 4. 
of that answer, Sir, may I ask the right | 
hon. Gentleman whether it would not be | 
possible to appoint an officer to deal | 
with Post Office questions in this House| Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
which would be unconnected with the | upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
Government 1 '[No. 90.] 


\ 
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which is often ignored, that any in- 
crease in the Fleet means not only an 
increase in the number of ships, but 
must be followed all along the line of 
Naval preparation by expenditure in 
various directions. [(Cheers.] More 
ships mean more men to man them, 
more officers, more seamen, more marines, 
BERRIEW SCHOOL. more engineers, more stokers, more 

Bill to annul an Order in Council con-' "tings of every kind. And more men 
firming a Scheme relating to the Foun- | and More officers mean more centres of 
dation known as the Berriew School, | raining, more accommodation both on 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John | Shore and at sea, More schools, more 
Gorst and Mr. Attorney General ; pre- | hospital accommodation, and more bar- 
sented, and read 1*; to be read 2* upon. rack accommodation ; and, therefore, it 


Supply— 
NAVAL RESERVE. 

Bill to amend the Laws with re- 
spect to the Royal Naval Volunteers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Macartney and Mr. Austen Chamberlain ; 
presented, and read 1*; to be read 2° 


upon Thursday.—{ Bill 120.] 


{COMMONS} 


(Navy Estimates). 





Thursday.—{ Bill 121.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—(NAVY ESTIMATES). 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


*THeE FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) who was 
received with cheers, said: My first duty 
is to thank the House for accepting 
without demur the suggestion that I 
should make my annual statement on 
the Navy before you, Mr. Speaker, leave 
the Chair. I promise that I will not 
abuse the privilege by any inordinate 
length of speech, and I shall not make 
a statement of such proportions as have 
been assigned to it by anticipation in 
some quarters of the House. 1 wish to 
approach the business part of my state- 


ment at once, and will therefore make | 


but few preliminary observations. I 
hope I may be relieved of any necessity 
of dwelling upon what is called the 
critical nature of the times. These are 
sober Estimates which we are going to 
propose. We hope that they will be 
aecepted by the country as adequate to 
the occasion. They are not proposed 
with any feeling of alarm.  [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] © The only other preliminary 
observation I would make is to remind 
the House of the truism, the truism 


must be well borne in mind that when 
an increase in the Fleet is suggested it 
| would be unwise to act simply in one 
| direction. A general survey must be 
|taken of the whole situation, and the 
| corresponding increases must be made 
|where they are necessary. Excessive 
,increase in any one direction would be 
| useless unless it were followed by increases 
|in other directions. [Cheers.] I would 
|enforce that view by stating that now 
| the situation is changed as regards the 
;completion of warships. In old days 
|the building of a warship ‘ook four 
or five years. Then it was necessary 
to look far in advance, and overtake 
the building of those ships in respect 
of men and mighty guns. Now the 
rapidity of shipbuilding has become such 
that you can build ships as rapidly as 
you can construct the large guns that are 
to be put into them, or train the officers 
and men who are to manage those ships 
when they are completed. For instance, a 
new 12-in. wire gun contains 108 miles of 
wire. The result is that if we were to 
push on with our ships more rapidly than 
the producing power of the country will 
supply us with armour and armaments, 
we should have our ships ready for sea but 
inot be able to send them to sea. A 
further feature in the situation is this, 
that we train almost every class of men 
whom we put into our ships. We do 
not take seamen from the mercantile 
marine except in very small numbers ; 
and now we train our engineers and 
stokers, as well as our seamen. 
Stokers are entered young; they 


are sent to the various ports; they 
are drilled as seamen are drilled for a 
certain number of months ; and in that 
way we get a higher class, a more dis- 
ciplined class, and a more useful class 
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than we should otherwise be able to 
obtain. [“Hear, hear!”|] But the 
House must bear in mind the enormous 
complexity of our armaments. That is 
a difficulty which must induce us to pay 
the highest attention to every form of 
training, to engineering schools, to gun- 
nery schools, and to our naval ship- 
building schools, because these great 
modern machines are such that the 
ordinary seaman who was the gunner of 
the past would certainly not be able to 
find his way about. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In 
the scheme I am about to lay before the 
House we have not been looking to an 
increase in one direction only, but we 
have endeavoured, I can assure the House, 
to face the great requirements of the 
Navy in every department, and I may 
say, in every part of the world. [Cheers. ] 
We have tried to look at this matter as 
a whole, and the result-of that examina- 
tion, as it stands, I will now proceed to 
lay before the House. I will, in the first 
place, deal with the personnel of the 
Navy, and here I should wish at starting 
to be allowed to dispel a fallacy which is 
very prevalent in many quarters—namely, 
that we have a difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient men for the Navy. [Cheers.| 
That view is only held by those who are 
not acquainted with the actual circum- 
stances, but still it is a very general 
fallacy, and I have received sometimes 
touching letters from local authorities and 
from individuals, offering their services to 
the country on account of the alleged scar- 
city of men and difficulty of recruiting for 
our services. That difficulty does not exist. 
| Cheers.| On the contrary, I am able to 
make a satisfactory statement to the 
House on that point. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Of course we cannot recruit trained men 
because it is a special service for which 
we require them, and therefore we must 
take them early and train them our- 
selves. But, as regards the number of 
men which we can secure by accepting 
the offers of those who present them- 
selves, we are in an entirely satisfactory 
position. [Cheers.| When we enlist 
3,000 boys for the Navy we take 1 in 10 
of the applicants, and the numbers of 
eligible candidates have been such that we 
have been able to make a strict selection 
and to increase the standard and the 
chest measurement of the boys. The 
same holds good as regards the stokers. 
Weare now able to secure the number of 
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stokers we desire, and we are training 
them at the present moment in great 
numbers. Well, now, with regard to 
numbers, right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are aware, and the House must be 
aware, that the Admiralty has proceeded 
not inany haphazard way in order to see 
how much we can afford to spend on men 
next year ; but for some time past there 
has been a Manning Committee sitting, 
and they have examined every ship ready 
and every ship in course of construction, 
and have made their plans in advance, 
calculating what number of seamen, 
marines and stokers is necessary to man 
the increased number of ships that we 
are going to send afloat. Last year the 
increase in the total number of men was 
5,450. I propose to ask the House 
to sanction an increase of 4,900 to the 
personnel. We wish to add 1,800 to the 
seamen class, slightly more than 2,000 to 
the engine-room ratings, 342 to the 
artisan class, and 500 to that most use- 
ful and valuable force, the Marines. To 
show what progress has been made with 
regard to numbers, I will give the House 
a few figures. Upon the active list there 
were ten years ago 61,400 men. In 
1895 there were 88,850, and, as I have 
said, the number is now to be increased 
by 4,900. The Reserve has been increased 
in the same time from 18,300 to 25,100. 
One method by which we have recruited 
for the Service is by the cruise of the 
Northampton, a ship set aside to visit 
various ports along the coast and to 
enter directly a certain number of boys 
of an older age than usual. That is a 
system which can only be adopted very 
tentatively and with care, but we have 
received reports from the Commanders 
of the ships in the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and without exception they 
speak most favourably of the conduct 
of these boys. [‘¢ Hear, hear!”] There 
is apparently one deficiency, and that is 
that only a few of them can swim. 
Apart from that, they have been ex- 
tremely well reported upon. We are 
now going to increase the sources of 
supply by a method which occupied the 
attention of the House last year—namely, 
by the agency of a training-ship, which 
is to be sent to Queenstown. For this 
service we have selected the Black 
Prince, one of the finest ships that could 
be devoted to such a purpose. In the 
case of the Marines the recruiting has also 
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been most satisfactory ; and here, again, 
during the last few months, we have 
been able to raise the standard. I call 
particular attention to this, as it shows 
that, both in the case of seamen and 
Marines, we have a large selection from 
the youthful population of the country. 
I may mention that we are arming the 
batteries, where the Marines are 
trained with the latest type of marine 
guns. I stated at the opening of my 
remarks that there must be consequential 
expense upon the increase of the Fleet. | 
For example, the number of men being 
increased, we are bound to provide more | 
hospital ‘accommodation. The accom- 
modation at Chatham is at present in-| 
sufficient and inadequate, as is also the | 
barrack accommodation. 
to propose expenditure under these two | 
heads as well as for further school | 
facilities. I think the House will be 
prepared to regard such expenditure as 
capital expenditure, and to add it to the! 
Naval Works Programme initiated by | 
the last Government. I will say nothing | 
now with regard to the Royal N aval 
Reserve, which is in a satisfactory 
position, but for information on this 
subject, I may refer hon. Members to| 
the printed statement which will explain | 
the Estimates, and which will be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow morning, 
if not this evening. I wish to say a 
word or two with regard to the position 
of warrant officers. We have been able 
to come to certain conclusions affecting 
their prospects and condition. The list 
of chief gunners, chief boatswains, chief 
carpenters and warrant officers will be 
further increased to meet the extension 
of the Fleet, thus giving a certain 
amount of promotion. That increase 
will be accompanied by a revision of the 
rules governing their pay, promotion, 
and training. The chief gunners, chief 
hoatswains and chief car penters will get 
an improved scale of pay, ranging from 
10s. to 12s. a day, and warrant officers 
will get from 5s. 6d. to 9s. a day, besides 
increased store and certain other allow- 
ances. Pensions and compassionate 
allowances to widows and children of 
officers who retire with the rank of 
honorary lieutenant will be on the same 
scale as those granted in the case of 
junior lieutenants. We trust that this 
will meet the wishes, to a certain 


extent, of a body of officers whom the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


{COMMONS} 


We shall have | 
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|nation values highly, and in whom it 
takes a legitimate pride. [ Hear, 
hear !”] Iam able to say also that the 
training of engineer students in the col- 
lege at Keyham is progressing in a most 
satisfactory manner. Two members of 
the Board visited that college not long 
ago, and they were struck by the general 
appearance and aptitude of these young 
recruits to Her Majesty’s service. The 
profession of engineers in the Royal 
Navy is a fine profession, and the men 
| who enter it now come from all classes 
|of society. They have, when they enter 
the profession, a certain professional 
jcareer. They have that advantage over 
civil engineers. Having once entered the 
service they are sure of | being on full pay 
until they retire, there being practically 
no half-pay in their case, as there is in the 
case of the active list. THe prospects of 
engineer students, who are to mess with 
gun-room and ward-room officers, are not 
| generally known in the country, yet the 
| number of applicants is such as to meet 
the necessary requirements of the service. 
Now I pass to the executive officers. 
The House will remember that an ex- 
| periment was made last year, when it 
was determined that 100 officers should 
be entered from the Mercantile Marine. 
The plan was very much criticised at the 
time, and some hard things, which I 
regretted, were said with regard to 
Mercantile Marine officers. It was sug- 
gested that there would be difficulty on 
board ship, and that we should not get 
the right sort of men. Well, according 
to the information which we have re- 
ceived from the officers under whom 
these men are serving, there has been no 
friction, and they have proved them- 
| selves to be a most excellent addition to 
our Naval Service. [Cheers.] Ninety 
of these officers were taken from the 
Royal Naval Reserve; two were taken 
from the Victorian Naval Defence 
Force ; and eight were taken from the 
Mercantile Marine direct. There were 
several hundreds of applicants, and we 
have a supplementary list. The gaps 
caused by the plan in the ranks of the 
Royal Naval Reserve have been at once 
filled up, 264 young men having sent in 
their names for enrolment in that ser- 
vice. A great many of these officers, I 
| Should add, have had a year’s training, 
land some of them two years’ training, 
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on board a man-of-war. This plan, how-! masters, were the Secretary of the 
ever, we still regard as a temporary | Civil Service Commission, the Captain 
expedient, and we shall look in the | of the Britannia, and the chief naval in- 
future as in the past to a system of edu- | structor of the Britannia ; and they, one 
cation such as has been hitherto carried | and all, came to the conclusion that if 
on in the Britannia o prepare the officers | we advanced the age of the boys by a 
of our fleet. There is no subject which | year it would be possible to give them a 
has more exercised my mind than the| better and a more healthy education be- 
question of the supply of young officers.|fore they entered the Naval service, 
It is a matter of paramount importance, | while the age for going to sea would not 
and I am not prepared to say that I/ necessarily “be increased. There is an 
consider the present system as entirely | objection in many quarters to increasing 
satisfactory. I think we draw our the age of sending to sea. The boys, 
boys possibly from too small an area. | however, would have 16 months of pre- 
Whether the Civil Service Commissioners liminary training instead of 23; but 
have been unable to defeat the efforts|coming so much better prepared, and 
of crammers or whether the crammers| having done a good deal of school work 
have improved upon their system I do) before entering the Britannia, it is 
not know ; but certainly the main) \thought that the time can be shorter. 
idea of parents still is that their boys | This will be amply compensated by the 
must be sent to cramming schools, before | possibility of devoting it more fully to 
they can expect to pass the entrance ex-| the study of our own technical require- 
amination for the Navy. Now, all who|ments. If the House approves that 
have looked into the matter are unani-| proposal, which we could carry out, we 
mous in this, that we ought to get boys | should raise the age of entry by a year, 
from the various schools in the country. | substituting shorter courses, but in those 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] We want to get them | | courses giving more special attention to 
straight from school, and we do not ap-| the special technical requirements de- 
prove of that forcing system by which | sired, and giving the boys, at the same 
a naval cadet before he enters the! | time, such training in seamanship, il 

Britannia has been put under pressure’ sailing, in boating, and 80 on, as is now 
at a very early age. Holding these| given in the Britannia. [Cheers.| But 
views, with which my colleagues at the our views with regard to the admission 
Admiralty entirely agree, I ‘have com-/| of boys to the Naval service do not stop 
municated with the “head masters of|there. After the most careful considera- 
some of our great schools, and I find | tion, after a review of the previous in- 
that some of them are anxious to have| quiries, we have come to the conclusion 
Navy classes with the object of passing | that the Britanniaitself—now anold ship, 
boys directly into the Navy, just as older holding now 270 cadets, whereas it only 
boys pass into the Army, straight from | held at one time 150 cadets—will not, 
school. The difficulty in the way hither-_ for long, offer sufficient accommodation, 
to has been the question of age. If boys|or be the best for training which our 
have to enter the Britannia when they | boys could have. We propose to sub- 
are between 13} and 14} the time they stitute—as was proposed many years 
can spend at school is too short, and|ago——a college on shore for the 
they have to go to school very young. | Britannia. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] The 
The head masters state that if we ad-| ‘sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
vance the age by a year, then they of the Britannia are extremely difficult 
would be able to establish a Navy class. ‘to maintain at the highest point of 
I held a conference with a few of the efficiency. I have, however, no wish to 
head masters who have rendered me} | depreciate the Britannia; but, without 
great assistance, and who have entered | entering into the argument at this mo- 
cordially into the scheme that we should | ‘ment, I think better education, a more 
make an appeal to all the schools in ‘healthy education, and better discipline 
order to get boys, not with the tradi-| will be maintained by the arrangements 
tions of a forcing establishment, but| I have suggested. I know there is no 
with the traditions of general British | point which the House views with more 
schools where boys are reared. At) interest than the period when the boys 
that conference, besides the head | have passed through the training in the 
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Britannia and training college. My!tion of mobilisation in the statements 


hon. Friend the Member for King’s 


Lynn asked me the other day with re- | 


gard to the Training Squadron. He’ 
thought that the Training Squadron was | 
insufficient, and he stated that he would 
like to see it increased in order to give 

more opportunities of seamanship to our 
midshipmen. I find a very considerable 


difference of opinion in naval circles | 


Personally, I think 
of force in the 
I think 
Squadron 


on that point. 
there is a great deal 
contention of my hon. Friend. 
that though the Training 
has ships which still have sails, the 
training in ships which have sails is in- 
valuable to sailors who have to combat 
the elements ; yet there are a good many 
officers of the younger school who believe 
that our sailors and officers will never 
take the same trouble with regard to 
sails with which afterwards they may 
never have anything more to do, 
[‘* Hear, hear !”” ] They hold that the 
time so spent is somewhat wasted, as well 


as the money expended on the training- | 


ships ; and their view is that the young 
men ought to be exercised only in iron- 
clads and torpedo destroyers. Between 
these two schools of thought it is diffi- 
cult to decide ; but it appears to me that 
this attack on the training and sailing 
system is very much like the objection 
brought against a study of the classics. 
Though the training may not be of direct 
use, I believe it to be invaluable. But 
training is, of course, also necessary in 
ironclads and in torpedo destroyers, and 
we have established a system of passing 
a number of men and ofticers through 
torpedo destroyers so as to accustom 
them to the management of this new 
form of swift vessel. We have a certain 
number attached to the Channel Squad- 
ron and at various ports, so that while 
we continue the training in the Training 
Squadron we are, I hope, meeting the 
views of the other school by training as 
far as possible in torpedo vessels and 
ironclads. I am glad to say that we 
have been able—and in this respect I am 
sure the House will agree with me—to 
increase the number of ships afloat to a 
very considerable degree. It is costly, 
no doubt, though scarcely in proportion | 
to the experience which is gained, I) 


pass now from the personnel to the ques- 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


which are generally submitted to the 
House—the question of the number of 
our ships at sea. We have strengthened 
‘our various squadrons ; we have more 
‘ships in the Channel ; we have more 
' ships in the Madiivcinenn and in China, 
{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] We have also sub- 
stituted efficient ships for the old coast- 
guard ships, and we have organised the 
Flying Squadron, which has added 
largely to the number of our ships afloat. 
Iam glad to be able to say that the 
organisation of this Flying Squadron 
created no disturbance whatever in any 
single dockyard, or in any other way. 
It was not a question of unparalleled 
effort. Orders were given that we re- 
quired so many more ships to be put into 
commission. They were put into com- 
mission without any fuss or difficulty in 
‘the dockyards ; and the rapidity with 
‘which some of the ships were docked 
and sent out reflected the highest credit 
on our dockyard authorities. [Cheers. | 
Notwithstanding that we have this 
larger number of ships at sea than 
usual, notwithstanding any necessary 
criticisms that may have been passed on 
many of the ships, or the faults that 
could be found almost with any ship 
that sailed the sea, the behaviour of our 
ships at sea has been good and has given 
satisfaction to the country. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It is marvellous what people 
| will write occasionally on these matters. 
I saw an article from a paper—I did not 
read the paper—which the writer ap- 
parently thought important enough to 
circulate as a leaflet. It was to the 
effect that our ships were so constructed 
that it was dangerous for them to go to 
sea ; and, therefore, they generally re- 
mained in the harbour. [Laughter.| I 
think that the number of ships which 
have been commissioned and floated are 
much greater in proportion than that of 
any other country, European or Ameri- 
ean. I say this in no spirit of boastful- 
ness, but because it belongs to us as a 
maritime nation to have as many 
ships as we can, The commissioning 
additional ships for the Channel Squa- 
‘dron has given us the opportunity of 
putting into it the two latest results of 
| British shipbuilding, the two latest crea- 
tions of Sir William White, our most 
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talented constructor-in-chief. They 
went to sea with the Channel Squadron, 
and the Admiral commanding the 
squadron was able to write as follows 
-with regard to the Majestic :— 


‘“T am thoroughly satisfied with the result 
of our first cruise in the new ships, and think 
the result is most creditable to the designers and 
fitters-out. We went through manceuvres, 
target practice, and torpedo running, just as if 
we had been a year in commission ; and although 
it was the first time and everything was new— 
guns, torpedoes, ‘and engines—all went with- 
out ahitch. The ship steers well. She is quicker 
off her helm than the Royal Sovereign, and does 
not lose her way so much in turning.” 


This comes from a practical sailor, and 
it is a criticism of the last ships we have 
added to our fleet, the Magnificent and 
Majestic. With regard to torpedo de- 
stroyers our experience has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and there have been 
some circumstances which have given us 
an opportunity of testing their strength. 
There was the Sunfish, for instance, 
which came from the north when just 
completed in a heavy gale, and small as 
she was she made a good voyage. Some 
hon. Members will remember the Daring 
running into Dover. <A ship ran into 
her, but she was nevertheless able to 
keep at sea, and the naval architects 
who examined the results were surprised 
at the manner in which so slight a vessel 
had been able to stand the strain. I 
trust that the House will forgive me if I 
dwell upon these points, because they 
are of very considerable interest to the 
country at large, and there are criticisms 
made which we are not often able to 
answer. This is another report of the 
experience gained in a recent collision 
with another vessel :— 


“The torpedo-boat destroyer Lightning, when 
proceeding at a speed of 14 knots, collided with 
another vessel. The collision tore away the 
whole of the Lightning’s bows, and her sub- 
sequent grounding twice without material 
damage, proved that these vessels, though neces- 
sarily very lightly built to secure the high 
speed demanded, are yet capable of withstand- 
ing very severe damage without foundering.” 


I have thought that these reports on the 
new types, the Majestic and the torpedo 
destroyers, would not be without interest 
to the House. I would now recall the 
attention of the House to one of my 
opening remarks about the consequential] 
expense attendant. on the increase of 
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armaments. I turn, therefore, to the sub- 
ject of ordnance—armaments, guns, and 
ammunition. In this respect I think 
scarcely sufficient provision has been 
made in the last two years’ Estimates, 
but I do not wish to attach any special 
blame for this, I am most anxious we 
should all co-operate together, without 
party recriminations, in this work. 
Probably and naturally the late Govern- 
ment thought that the ships would not 
make that progress to completion with 
the immense rapidity which we have 
seen exhibited. At all events, we have 
fallen behind in the construction of guns, 
but I trust we shall be able to pick up 
what we have lost, and with the view of 
doing so we have spent £200,000 extra 
in the present financial year, for which 
I shall propose a Vote in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. But next year, 
having gone into the examination ship 
by ship in the same manner as we have 
done in the case of the men—and again 
I say this is no haphazard Vote—I 
regret to say it will be necessary to ask 
the House to assent to an increase of no 
less than £850,000 on Vote 9, for 
ordnance and ammunition. The Vote, 
that is to say, will be increased from 
£1,693,000 to £2,543,000, an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. That is im- 
peratively necessary [cheers], and we 
shall look to the producing power of the 
country to supply us with that amount 
of guns and ammunition. If there are 
hon. Members on the other side who 
think this is too much, let them put 
themselves in the position of necessity 
arising and ships being ready and there 
being no guns or ammunition for them. 
Check the ships if you wish, but do not 
grant the ships and refuse their arma- 
ments. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I am afraid 
this is not the only result of the in- 
creased requirements for guns and am- 
munition. If we have more guns and 
ammunition, with the corresponding 
reserves, we require more storage room, 
more magazines. Fresh magazines are 
required, I may state that the old 
hulks in which powder has been stored 
have become to be regarded as positively 
dangerous, and the question of maga- 
zines must be vigorously taken in hand. 
For this purpose we think that nearly 
half-a-million will be required. That, 
again, I think we may consider as capi- 
tal expenditure, and provision will be 
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made for it in the Naval Works Bill. 
It} may be convenient for me to state 
what other expenditure we intend to 
provide under the Vote. Increased 
dock accommodation was provided by 
the Act of the late Government. Amongst 
other works, there is the long-desired 
extension of the Mole at Gibraltar, and 
other works connected with that port. 
Money was also taken for a dock, but 
the House may remember that in the 
Bill of the late Government the word 
‘*dock’’ was inserted in the schedule, 
but at the instance of the House of Com- 
mons the word ‘‘docks’’ was substi- 
tuted ; and a shipbuilder, whose loss we 
all regret—Sir E. MHarland—recom- 
mended that the dock which was being 
built should be increased to 700 feet. 
Apart from that, another argument has 
been urged—namely, that if the dock 
were increased to 700 feet two vessels 
might possibly be docked in it at one 
time. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] ‘‘ Docks,’’ 
as distinguished from ‘‘ dock,’’ implies a 
certain amount of increased accommoda- 
tion in various ways, and that at Gib- 
raltar means a considerable amount of 
money. I do not know whether the 
House of Commons approaches this 
matter with a light heart. At all events 
the Admiralty have not done so. If 
there is one point on which we have 
concentrated the best attention at our 
command it was as to what should be 
done at Gibraltar. The matter involved 
an immense amount of responsibility, 
and admittedly there are considerations 
on one side and the other ; but finally 
we came to the conclusion that an effort 
must be made to make that necessary 
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called in the experts of the War Office. 
We have considered all the questions 
with regard to the strategic position of 
Gibraltar, and certainly not without the 
fullest consideration, but with a deep 
sense of our responsibility, we shall ask 
the House of Commons to include this 
additional amount in the Vote. Nor 
have we confined our attention to Gib- 
raltar. It has been our duty to take a 
survey of all parts of our Empire 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’], and to see where 
dock accommodation was necessary in 
the changed circumstances of naval 
policy and strategy. I have no profes- 
sional opinion upon this, but I am told 
that modern iron ships require more 
docking than the wooden ships of olden 
time. We have had to look to various 
parts of the globe, where I will not say 
our interests might be menaced, but 
where we ought to be prepared to de- 
fend them, and it will probably be neces- 
sary for us to add to the works which 
were proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. We do not- in present 
circumstances intend to ask for a dock at 
Mauritius or Simon’s Town, at the Cape 
of Good Hope. We believe a dock at 
Mauritius is necessary, and we shall ask 
for money in the Estimates to make a 
preliminary survey with regard both to 
Mauritius and Simon’s Town. We 
think that better than putting any 
amounts into the Naval Works Bill this 
year, for the following reason—that it 
is impossible to estimate the cost, and 
the House of Commons might only be 
unwittingly deceived if we were to in- 
sert any sum in the Bill before the pre- 
liminary surveys are completed. In the 
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accommodation at Gibraltar which its| Naval Works Bill of last year, for ex- 


strategic position and the requirements | ample, Dover was inserted. 


It is highly 


of the Navy render necessary, and we} probable that the amount set down on 


have concluded to build three docks in- 
stead of one and to provide the neces- 
sary accommodation. The cost of the 
new works is estimated at 2} millions, 
in addition to the £361,000 already pro- 
vided for the one dock. [‘‘Oh!”’ and 
a voice, ‘‘Shame!’’| The amount, I 
admit, is large; I do not think it is 
staggering, and I shall be surprised if 
we do not in this matter receive the sup- 
port, not of a unanimous House of Com- 
mons, but of a very large portion of the 
House of Commons. [Cheers.| I ought 


to add that we have not only considered 
the point by ourselves, but we have 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 





account of the works there is under- 
estimated by a very large sum. I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
took the figure of two millions from old 
Estimates made many years ago, having 
no other figures to go by, and it being 
impossible to find any others. We shall 
propose a Naval Works Bill on the lines 
of the Act of last year—that is to say, a 
Bill to be renewed in the next financial 
year—because we feel that at present we 
have not got sufficient knowledge to 
estimate as regards Dover or the other 
docks which I have mentioned. The 
works which I have enumerated and 
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certain other minor proposals raise the 
amount taken in the Naval Works Act 
of last year from £8,500,000 to 
£14,000,000, which will be the amount 
laid down in the new Bill. These are 
large Estimates, but the House will not 
be staggered by the amount [cheers] un- 
less hon. Members can put their finger 
on one single item where they think that 
economy ought to be enforced. It is 
not lightly that we have included these 
large sums in our Estimates. It is with 
a full conviction that this expenditure is 
necessary. With regard to the finance 
of the Bill, I am authorised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
that he will put aside the surplus of this 
year, after satisfying the Supplementary 
Estimates, to make a fund which, in 
the first instance, shall supply the ex- 
penditure under this Naval Works Bill. 
‘*Hear, hear !’’] Instead of borrow- 
ing with one hand and setting up an- 
nuities and perhaps at the same time 
buying Consols or other securities with 
the surplus, my right hon. Friend has 
generously placed the surplus at the dis- 
posal of the Admiralty for the purposes 
of the Naval Works Bill. [Cheers.] I 
now pass to that which perhaps will be 
more interesting to the House—namely, 
the question of ships. Let me in a few 


sentences review the past ; and let us| 


look for a moment at the efforts of the 
last few years, in order that we may ob- 
tain a glance at the whole of the naval 
shipbuilding which this country has con- 
sidered to be necessary. I will start 
with the Naval Defence Act of 1889. 
Of course in that first year there were 
certain ships under construction, the ex- 
penditure on which I leave out. I start 
afresh with the Naval Defence Act. 
There are three periods—that of the 
Naval Defence programme ; then that 
of the programme intermediate between 
the Defence Act and what is called Lord 
Spencer’s great programme, which in- 
cludes the ships built in 1892-3 and 
1893-4 ; and thirdly, that of Lord 
Spencer’s programme of 1894. The 
Naval Defence Act added 70 ships to 
the Navy, of which 10 were battle- 
ships. The intermediate period supplied 
three battleships—the Renown, the 
Majestic, and the Magnificent; five 
cruisers, including the Powerful and the 
Terrible, four sloops, and six torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Then came Lord 
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Spencer’s programme, under which the 
following ships have been or are now 
being constructed—seven first-class bat- 
tleships, four first-class cruisers of the 
Diadem type, six second-class cruisers of 
the Talbot type, four second-class 
cruisers of the Arrogant type, two 
third-class cruisers of the Pelorus and 
Proserpine type, and 56 torpedo-boat 
destroyers. No ships of this latter pro- 
gramme are complete as yet—the time has 
been too short—except some 20 torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Adding the 70 ships 
built under the Naval Defence Act, the 
12 under the intermediate programme, 
and the 23 under Lord Spencer’s pro- 
gramme, we reach the total of 105 ships 
and 62 torpedo-boat destroyers which 
have been commenced, part of them 
finished and part still under construc- 
tion, between 1889 and 1896. That is 
a formidable list—a great list ; and yet 
I shall have to ask the House to add to 
it. [Cheers.| The effect of the Naval 
Defence Act is now apparent. Up to 
now we have only the JMajestic and 
Magnificent of the ships belonging to Lord 
Spencer’s programme. Of course it is 
not in the first year that one sees the 
good effect of it ; but of the 70 ships 
built under the Naval Defence Act there 
are at present in commission 10 battle- 
ships, 27 cruisers, nine torpedo gun- 
boats. The Mediterranean Squadron 
has three Defence Act battleships out of 
nine, and six out of seven first and second- 
class cruisers. The Channel Squadron 
has four Naval Defence Act ships out of 
six, and the Particular Service Squadron 
is, except for torpedo-boat destroyers, 
entirely composed of ships of the Naval 
Defence Act. Therefore you will see 
from the present ships afloat how much 
is due to the effort made at the time of 
which we are now reaping satisfactory 
results. There are two ways by which 
we may increase our force—either by 
the acceleration of ships building 
or by the laying down of new ships. 
I am not sure whether the accelera- 
tion of ships building is not as im- 
portant an element in _ policy as 
the laying down of new ships; 
and that policy of acceleration is a policy 
to which we are committed, and which we 
wish the House of Commons to endorse. 
arene at During the present year we 
ave endeavoured to hasten the pro- 
gramme which was laid down by the 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite. We 
have done so by putting more men on 
the battleships, and so finishing them 
earlier. We have hurried on the order 
for armour—a most important fact, if we 
require more armour in future years; 
because though, of course, there is a 
great industry for the supply of armour, 
yet it is necessarily limited. Therefore 
we have only taken time by the forelock, 
and have spent more money upon armour 
in the present financial year than the 
original Estimates contemplated. The 
Supplementary Estimate which it will be 
our duty to propose to the House 
amounts to £1,100,000. It includes 
an excess of £150,000 for wages in 
the dockyards, that is for the 
additional men we have put on to make 
the Majestic and the Magnificent ready 
earlier, and to have them in the Chan- 
nel Squadron at the present moment, 
and for other work. We have spent 
£300,000 more on armour ; £325,000 
more on stores, and £200,000 in arma- 
ments and munitions for guns and 
Maxims. By this amount we un- 
doubtedly relieve the burden on the 
coming financial year. Whether it 
is fair to do so, hon. Members will 
be able to judge in a few moments, 
when I come to that which we propose 
to place on the Estimates for the year 
1896-97. I may say here that we have 
increased the men in the dockyards up to 
23,000; and I think that I ought, in 
passing, to pay a tribute to the organisa- 
tion of our dockyards and those who 
have assisted in building our ships. There 
is the greatest emulation, I am glad to 
say, between the various dockyards. 
They take the greatest possible pride in 
finishing a ship before the time in which 
a corresponding ship was finished in 
another dockyard. The emulation be- 
tween Chatham and Portsmouth is most 
healthy and exhilarating, and it is plea- 
sant to see the men taking this interest 
in their work and their delight in turn- 
ing out ships well and swiftly. The out- 
put of work will bear the closest criti- 
cism, in regard to either time, efficiency, 
or economy. It reflects the greatest 
credit upon the officers of the yards and 
on all the workmen. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The unexampled rapidity in _ the 
construction of battle ships has not 
in the least interfered with the 
other works in the yards. It is 
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extra work that has beendone. I know 
that it has been said that this rapidity 
affects the efficiency; that the men have 
been taken away from other ships. But 
that is not so. The up-keep of the fleet 
in commission and the thorough-going 
efficiency of the ships in the reserve have 
been fully maintained. With regard to 
the question of sacrificing efficiency to 
cheapness, it has been said that com- 
plaints have been made by the overseers 
or captains of newly commissioned ships. 
The records of the Admiralty contain no 
mention whatever of such complaints. 
[Cheers.| I have spoken of the year in 
which we are at present. Now I come 
to 1896-97. We start with having under 
construction a formidable number of 
ships—eight battleships, 21 cruisers, and 
40 torpedo-boat destroyers. Let me ap- 
proach the question of battleships from 
the points of view of number and class. 
I am not going to place before the House 
comparative lists of the navies of foreign 
countries and of our own. It is, no 
doubt, a matter which has to be done, 
and we at the Admiralty have given 
days and weeks and months to the con- 
sideration of the relative strength of the 
different navies. I propose, not to place 
before the House the processes or figures 
by which we have arrived at our results; 
I propose only to give those results, with 
some indication of the system which we 
have followed. One paramount rule 
which we have laid down in all compari- 
sons is that size alone is no criterion of 
the fighting value of a ship. Saieeasens! 
The Leader of the Opposition caus 

tables to be prepared showing the first- 
class battleships of various countries. 
Such lists are illusory to a certain extent, 
unless they are accompanied by number- 
less explanations; and even then such 
controversies would gather round them 
that it would be impossible to elucidate 
them. But we have proceeded by ana- 
lysing, as regards battleships, all such 
forces as ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. We have been aware of this 
fact—that there are first-class battleships 
belonging to ourselves which are at pre- 
sent not much more efficient than some 
second-class battleships; and, on the 
other hand, that there are some second- 
class battleships which may be ranked in 
certain circumstances as equal to first- 
class battleships. We look at the matter 
as a whole, We take a second-class 
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battleship which is capable, as regards 
armament, armour, and speed, of com- 
peting with a first-class battleship. 
You must send a first-class battleship 
against it. Nevertheless, that second- 
class ship is unequal to the first-class, 


because it has not got the coal-carrying | 


capacity, and, therefore, it is only under 
certain given circumstances that the 
second-class ship is equal to the first- 
class. In the construction of battleships 
there are four desiderata—speed, arma- 
ment, defensive armour, and coal carry- 
ing capacity. To secure these objects, 
if you want to secure them all in their 
fullest efficiency, you require vessels of 
a certain size, and when you want to de- 
crease the size of that vessel, you must 
make up your minds which of those four 
desiderata you are prepared to sacrifice, 
and that sacrifice you will choose accord- 
ing to the special circumstances of the 
nation. Those who are prepared for 
defensive naval strategy may leave out 
coal-carrying capacity; those who believe 
that theirs must be an offensive policy 
must on no account surrender coal-carry- 
ing capacity, and so it happens when you 
compare one of our ships having large 
coal-carrying capacity, and also consider- 
able capacity for carrying ammunition 
with a foreign ship, you may find that 
the foreign ship has thicker armour, but 
what is her coal-carrying capacity ? You 
must make a sacrifice on one side or the 
other, and it is only when you bear in 
mind these first principles you will do 
justice to your own ships, or be able to 
form a proper opinion. No naval archi- 
tect is able to combine all these deside- 
rata together under a certain size. I will 
read an extract from the speech on the 


French Navy Estimates by the reporter | 


on the French Naval Budget, because 
it very neatly expresses the doctrine of 
which I am speaking, and which has a 
great bearing on the selection of ships. 
M. Thomson said :— 


“Tt is certain that if the problem of modern 
construction is not insoluble, it is at least very 
delicate and very complex. Naval construction 
becomes more and more complicated. We are 
at this moment in a period of transformation, 
development and trial. Every ship brought 
into existence puts the type which it replaces in 
the Fleet into a lower grade, and only bears a 
distant resemblance to that type. Every armour- 
clad is acompromise. Beyond the muitiple and 
very various requirements, it would be impos- 
sible to conceive a type which would not give a 
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handle to any criticism. To instal on the hull 
of a medium tonnage weapons of war of a 
tremendous power, to put under the protection 
of an armoured wall formidable fighting instru- 
ments where bronze, iron, and. steel are crowded 
together in every shape, to give to this mass a 
large radius of action, a high speed, it is almost 
the pursuit of the improbable. But have the 
goodness to believe it—the forcigner no more 
than we possesses the solution of this difficult 
problem.” 


We say the same. No country more than 
ourselves has power to solve this problem. 
I thought I would place before the House 
some of the various differences of opinion 
which exist with reference to what you 
ought to sacrifice; but I have already de- 
tained you so long—and I have still a cer- 
tain amount of ground to go over—that I 
will refrain from doing so on the present 
occasion. I will confine myself to say- 
ing that the whole ship must be taken 
into consideration, also the differences as 


regards the disposition of armament. A 
choice must, therefore be made. That 


choice must depend on the special re- 
quirements of the particular nation for 
whom the ships are built. It is strongly 
held by the present Board of Admiralty 
—I believe it has been held by past 
Boards—that the range of action in the 
case of English ships must not be 
crippled, and that coal-carrying is one of 
the most vital necessities. We must have 
ships equal in fighting capacity and we 
must have coal-carrying capacity also, in 
order to enable our ships to remain at 
sea. Consequently, in any ships we may 
propose we cannot go below a certain 
size, unless we accept the doctrine that 
they are to be Channel ships only. Some 
of our rivals have fine fighting ships, but 
their inadequate coal-carrying capacity 
prevents them going beyond the Chan- 
nel. We think we ought not to build 
such ships, because we require our vessels 
not only in the Channel, but in distant 
parts of the world—we require ships 
ready to go anywhere and to do any- 
thing. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I will put 
before the House the number of ships 
which we propose to add to those now 
under construction. We propose to add 
five battleships, four first-class cruisers, 
three second-class cruisers, six third-class 
cruisers, and 28 torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The first-class cruisers will be of the 
Diadem type, the second class of the 
Talbot, and the third-class of the Pelorus 
type. With regard to the torpedo-boat 
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destroyers, I must inform the House, 
looking to the extraordinary urgency of 
proceeding with that class of boat— 
seeing they were sanctioned by the late 
Cabinet and entered into the programme 
of Lord Spencer—we have ordered eight 
of them in anticipation of the verdict of 
the House of Commons. Of course, if 
the House of Commons so chooses, they 
will strike them off the number we now 
propose. With regard to this list of 
cruisers, the House will observe that 
they are to be according to existing types 
—the Diadem, the Talbot, and the 
Pelorus. The five battleships are to be 
improved Renowns. In order to avoid 
any misconception, I may say these de- 
signs were prepared by Sir William 
White before he left. Sir William 
White has been indisposed for some 
months, but before he started on his 
holiday for the restoration of his health, 
he was able to approve of the whole of 
the programme which we now produce 
to the House. I have his authority for 
it, and his authority is a great one. 
‘Hear, hear!’’] Sir William White 
has built 130 battleships, and not one 
of them has had a deeper draught or has 
erred in ‘stability from the calculations 
which he had made. His recent’ ships, 
the Magnificent and the Majestic have 
had 200 tons less weight when launched 
than his design. The new Renowns will 
be 390 feet in length, 74 feet in breadth, 
and have a displacement of 12,900 tons. 
They are thus 2,000 tons smaller than 
the Majestic, and draw about two feet 
less water, a point to which we attach 
very great importance. They will have 
the same coal endurance and rather 
greater speed. They will be fitted with 
water-tube boilers, and will consequently 
be able to steam further at a high speed 
than the Majestic class. The main 
armament will be the same as that of 
the Majestic class. The protective ar- 
rangements are also similar, but there 
will be less thickness of armour. We 
believe that, through the coal arrange- 
ments in the bunkers alongside the de- 
ficiencies in armour will be amply com- 
pensated by the advantages we have 
gained in other respects. I have com- 


pared the new Renown with the Majestic. 
As compared with the old Renown, the 
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new ships will be greatly superior in 
armament—namely, 12-in. as against 
10-in. guns, and in barbette armour 
12-in. as against 10-in., and two more 
6-in. quick-firing guns. In citadel pro- 
tection the principal portion of the pro- 
tected area has the same thickness in 
both cases—6-in. The Renown has a 
little 8-in. armour, but the new ships 
will have their citadels about 15 feet ' 
longer. For continuous steaming over 
long distances, the new vessels will have 
an advantage in speed of two knots. 
These five battleships, added to the seven 
battleships which are now building under 
Lord Spencer’s programme, and the Re- 
nown, will constitute 13 battleships 
which will be under construction during 
the present year. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
With regard to the number of cruisers, 
I wish to say to those who think it is 
either too great or too small, it has 
again not been decided upon _hap- 
hazard. The First Naval Lord has 
gone over every station, every trade 
route, and has considered the composi- 
tion of the squadrons of the Mediter- 
ranean, North Sea, and Channel, on the 
Irish coasts, and in distant parts. He 
has allotted so many cruisers to these 
particular places. This number of 
cruisers is based not upon a comparison 
of the number of cruisers other nations 
have, because their conditions are en- 
tirely different from ours, but upon the 
question what we have to defend, what 
services will have to be performed, in 
what direction the food supply will have 
to be protected, and what resources we 
have. This number of cruisers, added to 
those which have gone before, and with 
the addition of a few third-class cruisers 
which may still have to be asked for in 
a future year, represents the deliberate 
opinion of the Board of Admiralty. 
Whether we err or not, it is the deliber- 
ate opinion of the Board of Admiralty as 
to the requirements of the day. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] I am now approaching the end 
of my very long story. I have placed 
before the House the number of ships 
which we propose to add to the Navy. 
We do not propose to proceed by Bill, 
because it is intended to begin all these 
ships during the present financial year. 
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I may say that, looking at these addi- 
tional ships, the House is entitled to 
know that the cost, in addition to what 
we have in hand at the beginning of the 
year, spread over three years, is 
£10,000,000 sterling. That is for the 
new ships. We propose to finish the 
whole of the Spencer ships, and the 
whole of our own ships, by July, 1899. 
On the present year there will be a pro- 
posed increase of £1,860,000 on Vote 8. 
Now I have placed before the House 
roughly the effect generally of our Esti- 
mates. There is an increase for men, 
including the reserve, of £300,000; 
shipbuilding, £1,860,000; ordnance, 
£850,000 ; new works, £70,000 more 
than last year, exclusive of the Naval 
Works Bill, and other Votes, £42,000 ; 
or a total increase of £3,122,000 on the 
Votes of last year. 
Estimates are £21,823,000. In 1895-96, 
they were £18,701,000, there being 
thus an increase of £3,122,000. In re- 


gard to items of new construction, the 


amount will be £7,385,000, as com- 
pared with £5,393,000. In previous 
years the amounts were — 1892-93, 
£4,050,000; in 1893-94, £2,984,000; 


in 1894-95, £4,477,000; and in 1895-| 


96, £5,393,000; and in this year, 
£7,385,000. The amount of increased 
wages in the dockyards is £294,000. 
Three battleships, one first-class cruiser, 
and one third-class cruiser will be built 
in the dockyards. The remainder will 
be built by contract. The three battle- 
ships to be built in the dockyards will be 
commenced when the ships on the slips 
at Chatham, Devonport, and Portsmouth 
are completed. This will insure a con- 
tinuity of work in the dockyards. Ten- 
ders for the two battleships to be 
built by contract will be given out 
next month. The whole of the third- 
class cruisers will be commenced at 
once. Indeed, I have gone so far as 
to invite tenders, and as soon as Parlia- 
ment sanctions them the whole will be 
put in hand at once. Stringent limits as 
to the date of their completion will be 
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inserted in the contracts. They ought 
to be ready within 13 months from the 
time of their commencement. The same 
holds good with regard to the torpedo- 
boat destroyers. The whole of the 
tenders for these will be invited at once. 
The first and second-class cruisers will be 
commenced in the autumn. The House 
will see that the whole of this Pro- 
gramme will be commenced and pushed 
on in the financial year 1896-97. The 
Programme on which the Board of Admi- 
ralty agree is embodied in the Vote of 
that year, with the few exceptions I 
have already stated. A broad view has 
been taken of the Navy, and we believe 
that now we have arrived at some point 
on which we may stand. There will be 
13 battleships, 10 first-class cruisers, 19 
second-class cruisers, eight third-class 
cruisers, and 90 torpedo-boat destroyers, 
| which form the joint Programme of Lord 
| Spencer and the present Board of Admi- 
ralty. The cost of the whole of this, 
beginning with 1894-5, added to as it 
‘has been by myself, will be about 
_£28,000,000. The cost of the Naval 
| Defence Act was £21,000,000. Five 
million pounds were spent in the two 
intervening years on these ships. And 
/now about £28,000,000 is the joint Pro- 
gramme of Lord Spencer and ourselves, 
forming from the year 1889 to 1899 
‘an aggregate expenditure of nearly 
£55,000,000 upon new construction. I 
may now sum up. The House will re- 
member that we ask for a supplementary 
Estimate of £1,000,000 and for Esti- 
mates which this year amount to nearly 
£22,000,000. I give these figures to the 
House not in any spirit of boastfulness 
or exaggeration. That is far from our 
desire. These are not Estimates of pro- 
vocation—[cheers|—they are Estimates 
of self-defence. [Cheers.| They are 
Estimates based on the special condi- 
tions of this country—conditions which 
are not those of any other country—on 
our scattered possessions, on the position 
of our food supply, and on our colonial 
Empire. They are based on _ the 
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security of our own shores. [Cheers.| If 
foreign countries look at these Estimates 
they must not compare them with what 
they spend upon their navies. They 
must consider comparatively what they 
spend upon their armies—{‘ Hear, 
hear !”|—because the squadrons which 
we send to sea are the corps darmee that 
we place upon our frontiers as they place 
corps @'armée upon theirs. [Cheers.| Then 
they have conscription and their vast 
military armaments. We have our 
small, though, I hope, excellent, Army. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But it is to our ships 
and our Navy that we look. [Cheers.] 
And an increase of these, even a large 
increase in our Estimates, ought: not in 
any degree to excite the jealousy or emu- 
lation of any foreign nation. We are 
doing no more than we consider absolutely 
necessary for our self-defence. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Some words of mine have been 
misconstrued to mean indifference to the 
maintenance of friendships with other 
countries. No statesman can feel such 
indifference. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| When 
we are taunted, as has been continually 
the case, with what has been called our 
isolation, we have a right to tell them 
how we regard that alleged isolation our- 
selves. We have a right to explain its 
nature and limits to our countrymen. 
But, however that may be, whether we 
be isolated or not, whether in any great 
strain that may come upon us—which 
- God forbid—we should be unaided by 
allies, or whether in any general disturb- 
ance of peace, we should take our place 
side by side with other Powers, the 
British people are unanimous that our 
fleets should represent the self-reliance of 
agreat nation. [Cheers.| To that 
unanimity the Government commend 
these Estimates, satisfied that their cost 
will be cheerfully borne by the nation, 
and trusting that they will be accepted, 
as they have been conceived, in a spirit 
of moderation, though framed on a scale 
which, with a full sense of responsibility, 
we deem adequate for the occasion. 
[ Cheers. | 
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On the Motion of the First Lorp of 
the Treasury, the Debate was adjourned. 


NAVAL WORKS | {CONSOLIDATED 
FUND}. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to make 
provision for the construction of Works 
and acquisition of land in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere for the purposes 
of the Royal Navy, and to authorise the 
issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
sums notexceeding in thewhole£2,750,000 
for such purpose, and to authorise the 
application of the surplus of income 
above expenditure for the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1896, towards 
the repayment of expenses incurred for 
Naval Works, and the payment of sums 
to be expended for Naval Works.—-(Mr. 
Goschen. ) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read 3¢, 
and passed. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH. (Islington, 


rose to move :— 


W.) 


“That this House declines to sanction any 
scheme for the construction of light railways, 
which will increase the burden of local rates or 
add to the weight of Imperial taxation.” 


He said he desired to refer for a moment 
or two to the speech of the President of the 
Board of Trade in introducing this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
were a great number of acres of land— 
8,000,000 in all the counties of Eng- 
land—which were three or more miles 
from a railway station, and he suggested 
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that if this Bill was adopted it would 
bring them all into connection with the 
great lines and shower upon them a 
number of blessings. If they remem- 
bered that statement and compared it 
with the small and niggardly provisions 
of the Bill itself, they could not help 
comparing it with the statements which 
were found in a prospectus of doubtful 
articles which were to be sold at a large 
a The calculation generally went 
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cause of complaint as to the way in 
which the Bill had been introduced. 
The Bill was only distributed on Friday, 
and he had had to work hard in the in- 
terval to get to understand its provisions. 
They ought, he thought to have had a 
longer time to consider it, and the Bill 
was of sufficient importance to have been 
explained in another speech, so that its 
provisions might have been better under- 
stood by the House. He regarded the 


‘so many millions of these articles| Bill as a plan for the construction of 
are used in the country, and if we sell|railways where they were not wanted. 


such and such a proportion of them, a 
great deal of money will be made.’’ 
But, usually, people who put their con- 
fidence in such prospectuses were only 
deluded by these large promises. 


Trade was, to a certain extent in that 
position, and if he hoped, by this small 
Bill and the petty provisions he had put | 
in it, to effect that great revolution of | 
which he spoke he thought he was bound | 





A Commission was to be formed to be 
called the Light Railway Commission. 


|The House had grown very fond of Com- 
| missions, 
He | 
thought the President of the Board of | 


but. of all the Commissions 
which were ever suggested to it he 
thought this was one of the most ex- 


|traordinary and absurd. Three gentle- 
|men were called into existence. 


One of 
these was to be paid at a salary of only 
£1,000 a year and the other two were 
| expected to work for nothing. All the 


to be disappointed. “The right hon. | important questions which were sure to 


Gentleman also made some interesting 
remarks about the railways of Belgium, 
but he would like to ask why he had not 
presented a report of the interesting 
visit he had paid to the Continent in 
connection with this subject, for they 
might have learned from it lessons as 
to the construction of these light rail- 
ways which might have been most useful 
to them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that in Belgium these 
railways paid ; that the average interest 
paid on the capital invested was some- 
thing like 3 per cent.; that they were 
built at a cost not exceeding £3,000 a 
mile and that they were, if he might 
use a word to describe them, a sort of 
domestic railways which ran alongside 
the roads and which might be stopped 
by the holding up of a hand. In the 
Bill before them they did not find any 
security that any one of the advantages 
which were the features of the Belgian 
system would be secured to this coun- 
try. But they need not go so far as 
Belgium to consider this question. They 
had had experience of light railways in 
Treland first under the Bill of 1883, and 
then under the Bill of 1889. It would 
have been very valuable if the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them what had been 
the experience of those railways, but he 
had been profoundly silent on the sub- 
ject. He thought that they had just 


| gentlemen. 





arise under this scheme and all its de- 
tails were to be entrusted to these three 
And when they came to 
consider the duties of the Commission 
they found they had got no power at all. 
They were a sort of fifth wheel to the 
coach. They took a great deal of 
trouble, and they put the promoters of 
a Bill to a great deal of trouble, but 
they could not decide anything. They 
could only make a report to the Board 
of Trade, and the whole matter was at 
the discretion of that Department. He 
desired to protest against the great in- 
terests that would arise under this Bill 
being entrusted to men, one of whom 
only was remunerated in the shabby 
fashion that was proposed. He thought 
they ought to criticise very severely the 
constitution of this Commission. Pro- 
moters of a Bill under the present ex- 
pensive system had at least this advan- 
tage, that they prepared their case and 
presented it to a body who could decide 
on it. That was not the case with the 
Light Railway Commission, and he 
thought it was a great pity that business 
men should be put to the trouble of pre- 
paring plans and submitting them to a 
body which could not approve of them 
nor express any final decision upon them. 
He thought it would be better for pro- 
moters to go before the Board of Trade 
at once. Great facilities were given 
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under the Bill to localities for the con-!a station might be constructed around 
struction of light railways. He was not which would spring hotels, shops, and 
against facilities, under considerable! various habitations, but all these things 
restrictions, being given to localities, _ would be the property of the railway 
but under this Bill every step was taken| company on which the locality could 
to seduce the locality into the construc- | never charge a rate. 

tion of unproductive light railways, and THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
there was no clause at all which would | or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
tend to the protection of the locality in don) : Not at all. That is quite a mis- 
the work they had got to do. His| take. 

Amendment was to protect the rates of | *Mr, LOUGH : Under [Sub-head C, 
the locality. They wanted some such/ of Clause 5, the rate is restricted. 
Amendment as that, for there was not| Mr. RITCHIE: But only to the line 
a single provision in the Bill which had | itself. 

the slightest tendency towards protect-- *Mr. LOUGH asked why should not 
ing the local rates from the charges | a railway if it destroyed the local traffic, 
which might be put upon them by’ contribute fairly to the rates in ac- 
authorities which were carried away with cordance with the income it derived. 
the prospects of these railways. If any|The next feature of the Bill was the 
hon. Member would turn to Clause 15, | Treasury assistance given for the con- 
he would see that there was the greatest | struction of lines in cases where it was 
facility given for spending the rate-| assumed that a line could not be made 
payers’ money and that under Sub-Head without such assistance. In the Bill it 
4, local authorities were empowered to| would be found that only £1,000,000 
pay interest on capital, loss on working | was devoted to this purpose whilst only 
capital and the repayment of the capital | £250,000 was available for grants. 
within a given number of years out of the ) That sum was so small as to be absurd 
rates of the locality. _ Under Sub-head| when they considered the great work 
5, even if the railway should pay—/|that was to be done and yet it was dealt 
which, he was afraid, it was not likely | with on entirely wrong principles. If 
to do in many cases—the locality would | the Treasury lent money to a locality, it 
not be allowed to use the profit for the | charged 3} per cent, interest. Why 
reduction of their ordinary rates, for it | should the localities have to pay such a 
must be devoted to the extinction of the| rate of interest? If the Treasury ap- 
rate laid for the railway itself. There-| proached the localities at all it ought to 
fore, it was 99 to one against the locality | approach them on honest principles and 
making any profit out of these things |lend them the money as cheaply as the 
and they were almost certain to incur a/ Treasury could itself borrow it, and not 
large loss. In connection with this! try to make a profit in all theas transac- 
matter he would like to call the atten-| tions. Free grants were made to rail- 
tion of the House to one extraordinary | way companies to build these lines. He 
provision which appeared in Clause 5, | ventured to think this would be found 


and which enabled the Treasury under | 
certain circumstances to facilitate the 
building of these railways. That clause 
provided that when a railway was made 
the locality could never charge any 
higher rates on any part of the land 
occupied by the railway than was 
charged upon it before the line was 
made ; although the Treasury might 
have practically made a present to the 
company of £100,000 to construct the 
line. What might be the effect of that ? 


The effect of the construction of a rail- 
way might be to divert the traffic from 
the high road from which a village 
mainly derived its rates, and so lead to 
the ruin of such a village. 


Mr. T. Lough. 


On this line 





to be a most dangerous provision. What 
security was taken in the Bill with re- 
gard to these advances? The first was 
that the Board of Agriculture should 
send a certificate to the Board of Trade 
stating that they thought the construc- 
tion of the line would benefit agriculture 
in the district. What use was that ? 
It was only a benevolent expression of 
opinion by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. He thought there ought 
to be evidence given on the point or 
otherwise all sorts of jobbery would arise 
here. Pressure would be brought to 
bear on the right hon. Gentleman who 
would be asked to write a letter stating 
that he thought agriculture would be 
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benefited, and forthwith the Chancellor| speculators who had built the line. 
of the Exchequer was to provide|There was no Member more sympathetic 
£100,000 to some company which might | with the difficulties of agriculture than 
have sprung into existence. What was| he was, and he was most anxious to see 
the next protection? The Board of| everything done that possibly and wisely 
Trade was to certify that a connection} could be done for that depressed in- 
would be established between a seaport | dustry by that House. The localities 
and a market. If the Board of Agri-|ought to be facilitated inthe construc- 
culture or the Board of Trade interfered | tion of the lines, they ought to be pro- 
at all they should do a great deal more | tected, and legislation should aim at 
than this, and should fully explain the | enabling them to make the lines cheaply 
reasons why they thought a railway was| and readily without undue risks. He 
wanted. The Board of Trade should | objected to the Bill because it contained 
prove that there was a good market for; none of these conditions. He wanted 
fish, that the seaport it intended to) the localities to give all the assistance 
connect with the market had got a good | they could without risk. It was said 
harbour and that there was some pros-|they could do nothing without risk. 
* pect of trade to make the line pay. He But they had in Belgium, the lines in 
thought the provisions under which the| that country paid, but if the Govern- 
free grants were made were dangerous ment here were to adopt the principle 
provisions which were only too likely to | that lines ought to be made where they 
lead to corruption, and the Government could not pay they would be proceeding 
which distributed a largesse like this| in a dangerous direction. There was no 
would be placed in an extremely diffi- | effort in ‘the Bill to consider whether the 
cult position in administering this clause | lines were likely to be an economical 
of the Bill. He asked the House to. success, although that was a most im- 
contrast the limitations imposed upon | | portant element to take into account in 
the Treasury with the absence of all) legislation of this character. The rates 
protection to the locality. There was) | ought to be carefully guarded and they 
no single provision to protect localities | | should do all they could to benefit locali- 
which were led into every extravagance, | ties without increasing the burden of 
and no attempt was made to keep them) local taxation. He thought the assist- 
safe. Again, why was this called a ance given by the Treasury under the 
Light Railway Bill? There was nothing Bill was given in the most pernicious 
in the proposed Measure about the gauge, form ; it charged too high a rate of in- 
and he hoped the standard gauge of the terest, gave away too freely, whilst the 
country would be adopted. There was| whole amount dealt with was far too 
nothing about cost to justify the use of small adequately to carry out the pur- 
the word light, and he thought in that, poses for which the Bill was intended. 
respect they might well have the Bill| The railways of this country had been 
amended me they came to consider it | constructed by private enterprise, and 
hereafter. The last complaint he had | now when the private speculator had got 
to make about the Bill was that no real | all the good and promising investments 
facilities were given to the localities. | the country was asked to take up what 
There was no provision by which the| was doubtful. What the Treasury ought 
land was to be secured cheaply and the | to do was to give a small guarantee of 
promoters were not even preserved from | about 2 per cent. for 10 or 15 years, so 
the extra 10 per cent. which they had as to induce the private speculators to 
to pay for the land. In answer to a/ construct lines where they thought there 
question the other day, the President of | was an economical demand for them. 
the Board of Trade intimated that he The Treasury should use its vast re- 
was not even willing to forego the pas-| sources of borrowing money cheaply and 
senger duty in regard to the light rail-| assisting in the way he had suggested 
ways. No facilities, therefore, were to| without throwing any serious burden on 
be given to the localities, the only differ- | the taxpayers and not address itself to 
ence between these and the great railways | the matter in the wholesale way pro- 
of the country being that in the case of | posed by the Bill. He thought it would 
the light railways the community would | have been quite possible to have drawn 
be asked to bear the risk instead of the up a Bill on safe lines, but this Bill was 
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not so drafted. There were, he _ be- 
lieved, some supporters of the Bill, who 
imagined that if they made a railway in 
an agricultural district they would do 
an infinite amount of good, but unless 
they had something besides agriculture, 
a railway could not be successfully made 
and especially a short line of three or 
four miles, such as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested. The lines should be 
allowed to be made in accordance with 
the wants of the locality and surrounded 
by the safeguards the locality would sug- 
gest. - He asked the Members for agri- 
cultural constituencies to show why they 
were so certain that agriculture would 
be made profitable if these railways were 
constructed. He would give the ex- 
perience of light railways of a little 
town with which he was acquainted in 
Ireland. Forty years ago, until a rail- 
way was made, letters could be posted to 
Dublin four hours later than now. The 
reason was there was not enough traffic 
for the railway company to supply a 
good service of trains. The first effect 
of making a railway was to destroy the 
means of locomotion that formerly 
existed. The coaches, cars, and local 
carriers disappeared. The old—if not 
perfectly effective—system of locomotion 
was destroyed, and there was substituted 
one which did not meet the wants of the 
district half as well. Under the old 
system all the profits accrued in the 
locality ; under the new system they de- 
prived the locality of the profits of carry- 
ing goods, and they went to a company 
of shareholders, perhaps 100 or 200 
miles away. He was not against 
replacing the old methods by machinery. 
But the machinery must be adapted for 
the work it had to do, and they must 
introduce machinery where the interests 
were small, poor, and easily destroyed, 
with the greatest care, and the Bill in- 
volved too great precipitancy. He 
would describe the effect of two great 
light railway enterprises in Ireland. 
Under the first Bill—a Liberal Bill—of 
1883, light railways were built under an 
extravagant guarantee of 5 per cent. to 
be furnished by the locality in Ireland, 
and if the Treasury were satisfied that 
the railway would be kept at work, it 
refunded the locality 2 per cent. of the 
guarantee. Since the Bill became law 


18 lines had been constructed and they 
were about 250 miles long and he asserted 
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the worst constructed lines in Europe. 
The service was irregular and unpunctual 
and the rates were high. The lowest 
cost was £2,600 a mile, ranging to 
£6,000. On every one of the local 
loans the taxpayers had to pay interest 
on the whole of the capital, and this 
year £30,000 would be voted, to be 
added to £60,000, or £90,000 in all to 
pay interest on £1,500,000 sunk in 
these lines, or 6 per cent. Was it not 
a wicked thing to plunge Ireland into 
this mischievous speculation in a time 
of agricultural distress? The working 
expenses had never yet been covered by 
the takings, yet the stock of these rail- 
ways was among the most prized in 
Ireiand. They sold at 50 per cent. 
premium. If the lines were pulled up 
the shares would be merrily dealt in at 
50 per cent. The House did not con- 
struct appropriate industrial enterprise 
with these railways, but gave greedy 
capitalists money which they would stick 
to for ever. Instead of gaily plunging 
into light railways in England, they 
ought to be repairing the mischiefs they 
had done by light railways in Ireland. 
A rate of 2s. 2d. in the £1 was being 
paid for light railways which it was dan- 
gerous to travel upon. With such ex- 
periences in Ireland the House ought to 
be careful about light railways in Eng- 
land. It would be said that local 
authorities in England were not as they 
were in Ireland. Thank God they were 
not. There was no local authority in 
Ireland of which any decent Govern- 
ment ought not to be ashamed. The 
local authorities in England were no 
more to be trusted than local authorities 
in Ireland. It was said they would 
proceed as safely as capitalists. The 
latter sought interest on their money, 
and that made them cautious. But 
county and district councils were trained 
in money making, and before they would 
put thousands into a light railway, they 
ascertained whether it would pay. In 
the protection of localities from further 
taxation, English local governing bodies 
did not give a bit more protection than 
Irish Grand Juries did. The second 
chapter in the history of light railways 
in Ireland began in 1889. The Govern- 
ment recognised the scandal that had 
arisen out of the heavy tax imposed by 
bankrupt railways under the Act of 
1883. The plan was then adopted of 
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to make the lines, and £1,500,000 had | 
been distributed for this purpose. He. 
called it a most questionable distribution | 
of public money. The cost of. construc- | 
tion ranged from £4,000 to £9,000, and | 
£15,000 a mile. Now, it was proposed | 
to launch a similar system in England. | 
The Government approached private. 
companies and said: ‘‘If you are pre-| 
much money.’’ 


The companies wanted 


more and tried to get all they could and | 
grants to the extent mentioned had been | 


made. He believed that most of the 
companies were paying 5 per cent. on 
their ordinary shares. He lived 


line and the service of trains was most 
inconvenient. Similar 
caused by light railways in 
would arise in England if this Bill were 
passed. Let it not be thought that the 


be the end of the expenditure. The 


House would open a little tap that night | 
which they would never be able to close | 
and ultimately £100,000,000 might have | 


to be spent. Because he thought the 
principle of Bill was unjust to private 
capitalists who had built over a thou- 
sand millions’ worth of railways in Eng- 
land ; 
would be oppressive and mischievous to 
the localities, and likely to be injurious 


the Amendment that stood in his name. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
8.) in seconding the Amendment said 
that the Bill in _ its 
would be of comparatively little use 


in securing the construction of cheap | 


railways in the rural districts and 
that unless it was very substantially 


altered or amended in Committee 
the House ought not to pass it. 


As had been pointed out, a light railway 
was not always an advantage to a 
district. The use of steam and electri- 
city for motive power must largely 
diminish the use of horses; 
be a disappearance of carriers’ carts; 
and the customers of country shop- 
keepers would be tempted to go to the 
towns. Still, these disadvantages would 
be outweighed by commercial advan- 
tages, although light railways would not 
be the universal panacea that some anti- 
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making grants to the railway companies | 


| Imperial funds. 
pared to make a loan we will give you so | 


near | 
one of these lines when in Ireland. The| 
taxpayers there had no control over the | 


evils to those | 
Treland | 


and because he considered the Bill | 


| ignored 
‘ask whether the Government would not 
be disposed to guarantee small sums for 
present form | 
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cipated. They would affect but compara- 
tively small areas, and the farmers who 
had to load a wagon would prefer to 
‘send it to the market town if the dis- 
‘tance was not too great. The Govern- 
ment had made one improvement in the 
Bill as compared with last Session. It 
was an untenable position to lay down 
‘that there should be no support from 
Increased trade meant 
increased public revenue, and there was 
therefore some justification for Imperial 
support of local enterprises. Light rail- 
ways ought to lead to considerable 
economy in postal arrangements. Locali- 
ties would not like to burden themselves 
in order to construct, subsidise, or work 
light railways; and he should like to see 
in the Bill greater elasticity in the giving 
of Imperial support. He agreed that 
with the adoption of the principle of 
guarantee there might be openings for 


| great waste in construction, and the ab- 
sence of incentives to earn dividends in 


£1,000,000 mentioned in the Bill would | 


working. That was likely to be so, if 
interest were paid at a high rate; but, if 
interest were paid at a low rate, then 
guarantee was a suitable form of aid. If 
the Bill took power to give a two per 
cent. guarantee over 25 years, that 
would be a more effective and economical 
way of using the million of money than 
would be the subsidising of local authori- 
ties. He was not at all sanguine that 
the Bill would be effective in securing 


‘the construction of light railways, owing 
to the State, he asked the House to adopt | 


to the principle of guarantee being 
altogether. He should like to 


the construction of feeder-lines. They 
were not at all likely to be made by local 
capitalists; and, indeed, they would have 
to be made by the companies owning 
the trunk lines; and the construction of 
them would not be facilitated by this 
Bill. It was useless to offer money at 
34 per cent. to established companies, 
who could borrow at a much lower rate. 
The House ought to do all it could to 


‘facilitate the making of light railways 
there would | 


by the trunk lines. Twenty miles of 


| narrow light railway had been made be- 


tween Barnstaple and Lynton at a cost 
of £42,000, exclusive of land and sta- 
tions; and this was a marvellously low 
figure; but feeder lines ought to be on 
the standard gauge, and they ought to 
be made and worked in connection with 
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the trunk lines. 
go into them with a guarantee of two In conclusion, he urged the President of 
per cent. if they could work the local) the Board of Trade to make his Bill a 
with the long traffic. If a _ local | little more elastic in the financial clauses. 
authority attempted to work such a line, | *Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
they must, ultimately, either leave it or said, he had listened very attentively to 
sell it; and if there was a break of gauge, | the two interesting speeches which had 
profitable working of long traffic would | been addressed to the House, and he 
be impossible. It might be provided thought they could not fail to remark 
that future local assessment should not| that the Debate, so far, had been cha- 
exceed the rateable value of the land | racterised by remarkable unanimity in 
before the making of a railway. In a| favour of the principle of the Bill, the 
parish in Kent, 70 per cent. of the rates | rejection of which was desired by those 
was paid by a railway company, and the; who moved and seconded the Amend- 
man who got the chief benefit of the ex- | ment. His hon. Friend and colleague who 
penditure was a railway director living | moved the rejection of the Bill, found 
in that parish. But he did not see why| his most powerful argument against it, 
light railways should be rated for local|if he might say so, in his peroration, 
purposes at all. They would take a|where he warned the House that we 
large amount of traffic from off the high | were only at the beginning of the experi- 
roads, the repairs of which would cost | ment [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’], and that 
much less. In 1889, in the Customs | ultimately they would have to incur an 
and Inland Revenue Bill, the House | expenditure of 100 millions sterling. It 
passed an extraordinary provision, re- | seemed to him that, if there was any truth 
quiring a new company to pay a con- in that exaggerated forecast, it ust mean 
siderable ad valorem duty before it could | that the House of Commons would only 
start business at all. From that charge! be induced to enter upon the gigantic 
these light railways might be exempted. | expenditure if its previous steps in that 
They might be relieved from the payment | direction had been attended with that 
of a Parliamentary deposit upon the cost | success which most of them on that side 
of construction, and also from the pay-| of the House expected. But surely his 
ment of passenger duty, for it might be} hon. Friend could not pretend that he 
expected that, as in tramcars and omni- | foresaw all this. The expenditure could 
buses, the passenger traffic would be of | only become so large, could only be justi- 
but one class. Under the present law, | fied, if previous expenditure had been suc- 
passengers could not be carried by goods | cessful in that direction. Might he say 
trains, but there would be no necessity | one word more? He could not forbear 
for that restriction in light railways. | from an expression of his regret that a 
There was one very important principle | speech intended to damage a carefully- 
in the Bill which had now been adopted | considered effort to ameliorate the 
for the first time by a Conservative Gov- | disastrous condition of agriculture, should 
ernment— that was, power was given to emanate from a Metropolitan Member. 
acquire land compulsorily without the|[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] And it was in his 
intervention of Parliament. He was| capacity of a Metropolitan Member that 
glad to see that, under the auspices of | he had ventured to rise as early as pos- 
the President of the Board of Trade, | sible, in order, not merely to testify the 
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they had recognised this principle. They 
permitted, under this Bill, land to be 
compulsorily expropriated for public pur- 
poses without the interference of Parlia- 
ment. That was a very important step 
in the direction of a principle which 
hitherto the Party opposite had opposed. 
There was another good thing—indeed 
there were many good things—in this 
Bill, and that was the abolition of the 
present costly process of acquiring land. 
He congratulated the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this step which would consider- 





Mr. R. W. Perks. 


interest which London, and he should 
have thought every representative of 
London, had in the improvement, and, 
if possible, the restoration of agriculture, 
but also to bear his tribute to what was, he 
thought, generally speaking, the value of 
this Bill as being well calculated to con- 
tribute to the relief of agriculture. There 
was no Member of that House who had 
not a sympathy with agriculture, but 
he thought his hon. Friend’s was a 
remarkable way of testifying sym- 
pathy—a mode of doing it for which 
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agriculturists would not be grateful. |sorry to hear some of the arguments 
Having said so much, perhaps he might | which had been advanced against the 
refer to one point in regard to which| Bill from his side of the House. He 
he felt a little sympathy with his hon. | thought those arguments a little old- 
Friend who had moved the rejection of | fashioned, coming from Liberal Benches. 
the Bill. In the first place he thought! He allowed that some of the criticism, 
his right hon. Friend the President especially in regard to the financial 
of the Board of Trade had_ given) clauses of the Bill, was warranted. But, 
too little time for the careful study of | after studying the Bill in the light of his 
the details of the Bill—{‘‘hear, | experience, he had come to the conclu- 
hear !’’? |—but he was consoled by the | sion that it only needed a little altera- 
reflection that all they were asked to do| tion in some particulars to make it an 
was that which he was prepared to do|excellent and practical measure. He 
without hesitation and certainly with-|did not think the Bill dealt sufficiently 





out much discussion, namely to read 
the Bill a second time. They were 
asked to affirm the principle of intro- 
ducing the experiment of light railways 
into this country. He said this country 
advisedly, for there was no force in the 
comparison between light railways exist- 
ing in sparsely-occupied districts in Ire- 
land and those that he hoped to see 
spread over populous districts in this 
country. He thought a better parallel 
might be found in Belgium, where it was 
altogether different from Ireland. If he 
wanted any proof of that it would be 
found in the interesting anecdote re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member would not give free and 
unfettered communication so as to enable 
the agriculturists to come into contact 
rapidly and cheaply with centres of popu- 
lation. He, however, thought there was 
great force in what had been said by the 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Amend- 
ment with reference to the 34 per cent. 
The hon. Member said he did not think 
much advantage would be gained to light 
railways by advancing money at that 
rate. He shared that view and he 
thought that more advantage would 
be gained, and certainly with no more 
risk to the Treasury, by the proposal of a 
guarantee. He thought it would be a 
greater service to the development of 
light railways, and facilitate the develop- 
ment of these undertakings, if this prin- 
ciple were adopted. He did not think 
that this rate of 34 per cent. could be 
justified by any real or valid argument. 
| ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. A. R. SOUTTAR (Dumfries- 
shire) said, that about 20 years of his 
life had been spent in connection with 
railways, light railways, and tramways. 
He had learnt to regard light railways 
very highly indeed. He was, therefore, 





with a case where a light railway had 
to pass through two or three different 
areas presided over by two or three 
different local authorities. For instance, 
a railway might pass over two areas with 
two local authorities by one of which it 
might be opposed. For instance, there 
might be a county anxious to have a 
railway laid to a borough and entering 
such borough, and the borough might 
refuse to allow the line within its boun- 
dary. The Bill seemed to leave it to 
the Board of Trade to decide in such 
circumstances whether or not the railway 
should be allowed. But he thought it 
likely that the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners or the Board of Trade would re- 
fuse the responsibility in such a case, 
and would demand that the Bill should 
be laid before Parliament; and, as Par- 
liamentary expenses in connection with 
railway Bills were extremely heavy, it 
was very desirable to avoid such a con- 
tingency. Besides, before a proposal for 
the continuation of a light railway was 
put before the Commissioners or the 
Board of Trade, considerable preliminary 
expenses in the way of engineering, sur- 
veys and lawyers’ fees would have to be 
borne by the promoters, who naturally 
would not relish the chance of all their 
labour and expenditure resulting in 
failure in the end. What he would sug- 
gest, in order to prevent such cases, was 
that the clause of the Tramways Act 
of 1870, enacting that where two-thirds 
of the local authorities interested in a 
proposed tramway were in favour of the 
scheme, they should override the opposi- 
tion of the remaining third, should be 
inserted in the Bill. He thought such 
a clause would materially help the pro- 
moters of light railways. According to 
one of the clauses of the Bill a local 
authority was not to be permitted to 
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spend more on a light railway than was |as, therefore, a great deal of land would 


justified by the probable profits of such | have to be taken, he was convinced that 
a railway. So far as he could see, that | 


clause would prevent a town, having, as 


in Scotland, a little fishing village within 


ten miles of it, and desiring to give the | 


fishermen of the village facilities for the 
carriage of their fish, from building a 
light railway, because, while such a rail- 
way would be a great benefit to the 
borough, it might not pay for the money 
expended on it. He thought it would 
be better to allow the Light Railway 
Commissioners or the Board of Trade to 
judge each case on its own merits. 
Another point he considered important 
was that a definite gauge should be fixed 
by the Bill. 
the suggestion that the gauge should be 
4 ft. 8$in. Such a railway would not 


be a light railway; it would be a heavy | 


railway, needing heavy rolling stock, 


and occupying a considerable area of | 


ground, and would cost £40,000 per 
inile. 
three feet. 


[Cries of ‘* No, no !’’ | 


to the local authorities.  [‘‘ Hear, | 
hear !’’| He thought that would be a| 
mistake. He hoped that by having a 


universal gauge a system of intercom- 
munication would be established between 
the light railways, and while there was 
very little difference in regard to cost 
between a gauge 2 ft. 6 in. anda gauge 
2 ft. 9 in. 


siderable difference in the rolling stock 
of the various lines 
communication impossible. Besides, a 
3 ft. gauge would allow of the construc- 
tion of economical light railways. He 
therefore considered that it would be a 
very good thing, in the interest of the 
light railways, that a 3 ft. gauge should 
be fixed by the Bill, except in such cases 
where the Board of Trade thought fit to 
order it otherwise. The Festiniog Rail- 


He entirely disagreed with | 


He thought the gauge should be | 
He | 
supposed hon. Members who objected | 
considered that the matter should be left | 


or 3 ft., there would, under | 
a system of varying gauges, be a con- | 


rendering inter- | 


| the railways could not be built for less 
‘than £5,000 per mile. He did not 
think that there would be a great exten- 
sion of light railways under this system, 
unless the proposed rate of interest of 
|3} per cent. was reduced. It must be 
remembered that the interest would be 
a first charge on the railway, and there- 
‘fore there would not be much cream left 
for the promoters. As the railways 
were wanted most where they were likely 
to pay the least, the Government would 
have to alter their financial proposals in 
\a liberal spirit. He did not believe in 
free advances at all. They might be 
right in a sense, but they were not 
‘always economical, for local authorities 
were inclined to spend freely and un- 
|wisely any money they got from the 
State. Therefore he thought it would 
be better to give a small guarantee of 
not more than two per cent, or at least 
to reduce the interest. He really 
thought it would be the best thing for 
the Government themselves to build the 
railways in the poor districts. Probably, 
few Members on either side of the House 
agreed with him in that, but there were 
Government telegraphs and Government 
| post offices, and, after all, light railways 
in the rural districts would be but 
‘a great extension of the Parcel Post 
system. He had seen State railways in 
India which paid well, and he did not 
see why we should not have them at 
‘home paying well also. He did not 
mean that the Government should build 
'all the railways, but only those in poor 
‘rural districts. He hoped, in conclu- 
|sion, that the Bill would go through, and 
\that it would be a credit to the Govern- 
| ment and a benefit to the country. 
| Mr. E. PRYCE-JONES (Mont- 
| gomery Boroughs) said, that it was very 
| necessary in Wales that the Board of 
| Trade should have ample power of con- 


way had a gauge of 24 feet, but it ran up | trol over what was proposed to be done, 
an ugly road from the engineering point |as the circumstances of different districts 
of view. He thought the President of | varied considerably. He was glad that 
the Board of Trade under-estimated the} hon. Members opposite recognised so 
cost of the lines in stating that they | generally that this Bill was an improve- 
could be constructed for £3,000 per mile. | ment on the Bill introduced by the last 
It might be so if the Belgium plan of|Government. It was, undeniably an 
laying the lines by the side of the road | improvement, but he looked forward to 
could be followed, but that was impos-|an even better Measure. He was not 


sible in most cases in this country, andj|in love with all the provisions of this 


Mr. A. R. Souttar. 
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Bill. He did not approve of the intro- 
duction of a Railway Commission, pre- 
ferring that reliance should be placed on 
the Board of Trade and Parliament. 
Then he regretted that the interest to 
be paid for advances by the Treasury 
was to be so high as 3} per cent., rather 
than a low rate of interest. What he 
desired was to see effect given to the 
principle of helping those who tried to 
help themselves. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is the principle 
of the Bill. 

Mr. PRYCE-JONES said, distinctly, 
it was not the principle of the Bill. It 
had been laid down that there should be 
a sort of triple alliance, a co-operation 
of the State, localities, and private indivi- 

‘duals, but the free grants had noreference 

to anysuchco-operation. Clause 13, which 
gave the Board of Trade, subject to 
the concurrence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, power to make rules fixing a 
scale of costs applicable in arbitra- 
tions deserved warm commendation. 
He believed that no more useful reform 
could be made, or one which would do 
more to make the scheme of light rail- 
ways successful, than an attempt to 
reduce the costliness of legal proceedings 
in connection with them. He should 
like to see some power added to the 
clause giving increased power to the 
Board of Trade, inducing the Lord 
Chancellor to reduce the legal charges. 
Though he was not satisfied with all its 
provisions, he recognised that the Bill 
was an improvement on that introduced 
by the late Government, and he could 
not reconcile the action of hon. Members 
opposite who, while eulogising the Board 
of Trade for introducing the Measure, 
intended to vote against it. 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth),in dealing with the Bill from the 
points of view of local taxation, said, in 
his view there were two objectionable 
points init. One was the clause referring 
to loans by the Treasury, and the other 
was the clause dealing with special 
advances. The Treasury advances were 
fixed at 34 per cent. Hon. Members 
were familiar with the every-day pro- 
posals on the part of local authorities to 
repay money tothe Public Loan Commis- 
sioners, because they can now borrow ata 
lower rate of interest. The clause 
could be easily amended if the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade thought fit 
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to adopt the suggestion of altering 
the rate of interest to be charged. The 
second class of loan was called a “ special 
advance.” He hardly knew why the 
term ‘ advance” was introduced in the 
clause. ‘ Advance” implied an advance 
by way of loan, and was dealt with under 
Clause 4, but the fifth clause proposed a 
free advance or grant. The object was 
for the purpose of making light railways. 
For some time past, owners of settled 
estates have had the power to make 
these railways, and to borrow money 
and charge it on the fee simple 
of the estate. If, therefore, they had 
thought that it would be a profitable 
transaction, they could have resorted to 
that system. They might also have 
borrowed from one of the Land Improve- 
ment Companies and have obtained an 
advance as loan on the estate, and the 
railway company might construct the 
line. Owners of settled estates did not 
adopt that course because the outlay 
involved only loss. As regards properties 
not in settled estate, but in occupation, 
what difficulty, if the outlay had not been 
a loss, was there in the occupiers or 
landowners borrowing on their pro- 
perty for the purpose of constructing 
those railways which were to develop 
their property and bring their produce 
to market? Experience had shown that 
neither the settled owners nor the land- 
owners had adopted that system from 
the unprofitable nature of the transaction. 
Hence the proposal in the Bill was that 
an outlay which had not been successful 
in private hands, was now to be treated 
as a free grant out of Imperial funds. 
It was really a proposal to lend or 
to give to the landed interest of the 
country moneys raised from the taxation 
largely imposed upon the urban occupiers 
of property. The urban occupiers were 
to contribute to the expense of construct- 
ing light railways for the benefit of the 
rural landowner. Thesystem of Imperial 
grants had been introduced since 1888, 
and the experience of past years showed 
that no more vicious system than that of 
grants from Imperial taxation for the 
relief of local taxation could be devised. 
The present Bill intensified that vicious 
system. The urban districts paid the 
larger proportion of Imperial taxation, 
whether in the form of house tax, licences, 
or stamps, and urban occupiers were 
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taxed far heavier than rural land- 
lords. 
system of taxation was such that the 
percentage was no less than 20 per cent. 
on the rateable value in London, 24 per 
cent in Plymouth, 34 per cent. in Devon- 
port. The taxation was levied on a 
system which undoubtedly produced a 
fair system of rating at the highest pos- 
sible maximum rateable value, but in the 
country it was different. 
for example, the Receiver General found 
that a certain locality in the country was 


so lowly rated that he had the area 
revalued so as to bring the valuation up to | 
the level of the Metropolis, and thus) 
equalise somewhat the rating in the | 


area of the police levy. T he rateable | 
value in London and the large towns was 
very different from rateable. value in the | 
country. Whilst they 
taxed as high as 24 and 34 per cent., on 
the rateable value, the country was taxed | 
at from 9 to 16 and 17 per cent. 


tion from Imperial Revenue in the Sorin 
of relief of local taxation? He found | 
that out of Imperial Revenue London 
received only 15 per cent. on the rateable 
value, while Westmorland got 32 per 
cent., Essex 22 per cent.,and Norfolk —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was travelling outside the 
scope of the Bill. 

*Mr. C. HARRISON, bowing to the 
Speaker’s ruling, said that, if it was un- 
profitable for settled landowners or occu- 
piers to raise the money, he failed to see 
how it could be profitable for the Gov- 
ernment to make a free grant or special 
advance in the way proposed. If the 
Imperial purse was to contribute to the 
construction of light railways in and 
about London, that was taking money 
out of the Imperial purse for the pur- 
pose of getting into the London market 
the produce of those adjoining counties, 
and as all the London markets were in the 
hands of capitalists and the Corporation, 
the result would be that London occupiers 
would be still more excessively taxed 
than at present for the purpose of 
paying off the very large sums 
which had been expended in bringing 
that produce to market. He trusted 


the President of the Board of Trade 
would be induced to omit the clause 
which related to the procedure of the 


Mr. Charles Harrison. 
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|advance, or, rather, free grant, by the 
In London and other towns the | 


Treasury for the purpose of the con- 


| struction of the light railways. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) pointed out that, although the 
advance was in the form of a free grant, 
it was in the option of the Board of 
Trade whether it should be by way of 
advance or by free gift. The Debate 
had shown very little difference between 
the two sides. He believed there was a 
pretty general feeling on the Ministerial 
side that the rate of interest asked was 
too high. If it was suggested that it 
should be left to private enterprise to 
carry out these railways, he replied that 
| priv ate enter prise hitherto had not been 
|induced to try it. It was hoped that 
/by means of the Government scheme, 


had the towns| lines of communication between differ- 


jent parts of the country would be 
|opened up; but hope was not a 


And | sufficient inducement for private capi- 
yet in what proportion was the distribu-| talists. 


This was a matter of general 
}concern which the Governme nt were 
taking up, not the hope of immediate or 
even “perhaps of ultimate profit, but in 
the full expectation that the locality 
would benefit and the residents be better 
off than before. The hon. Member op- 
posite had drawn a picture of what the 
local authorities would do. He had 
himself some acquaintance with local 
authorities and he could assure the hon. 
Member that in England their tendency, 
at all events in the country districts, had 
been exactly in the opposite direction. 
Besides, the local authorities did not 
take the initiative. It was the people 
in the localities who went to the local 
bodies and told them what they wanted, 
and these local bodies were perfectly able 
to judge whether or not it was desirable 
to make the experiment. There was 
precisely the same security for money 
advanced by the Government to the 
local authorities as there was to the 
Treasury itself. The Treasury and the 
local authority were placed in exactly 
the same position. Whatever rate of 
interest the Government get the local 
authority will get. He agreed that the 
powers to be given to the Commission 
were extremely limited. He should like 
to see some definition of a light railway 
laid down in the Bill. 
Mr. RITCHIE: It is impossible, 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: In|about a better state of things in the con- 
that case he would like to  see|dition of agriculture. He thanked the 
the matter left either to the Com-| President of the Board of Trade very 
mission or the Board of Trade. | heartily for introducing this Bill; but 
He should like to see included in the/|he trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
Bill as light railways metalled tracks, would not overlook the insertion of a 
for traction engines and motor cars, laid | clause which would enable tenants for 
by the roadside. The land there was | life to co-operate in this most important 
not so valuable to the landowners ; and | movement. 
by such lines the steep gradients of| *Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
a hilly country might be surmounted. | Leek) said, that representing a consti- 
He entirely agreed with the Bill in/tuency as badly served with railways as 
principle, and such details as had been | any in England, he thanked the President 
criticised might very well be left for the | of the Board of Trade for bringing in this 
Committee stage. | Measure. One hon. Member had said 

*Mr. CHARLES GOLD (Essex, | that there was nothing in the Bill to 
Saffron Walden), in a maiden speech, | protect the local ratepayers. The hon. 
said, he did not propose to take up the| Member must have failed to observe 
time of the House by going into the| Clause 7, which provided that the Com- 
details of the Bill, as this had already | missioners, before deciding on any appli- 
been done so fully by many _hon.| cation, should give a full hearing to any 
Members, but to confine his remarks | objections. The hon. Member for West 
to the main question cf granting State | Islington contended that the Bill would 
aid for the purposes of the construction | increase the burden on the local rates ; 
of light railways. He could quite|but a little later the hon. Member 
understand a difference of opinion on|described the Belgian system of light 
this subject, as constituencies varied | railways as affording a desirable precedent 
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so much in their local requirements, 
but that if hon. Members represented 
such constituencies as his, they would 
be unanimously in favour of State aid 
for these railways. Essex, which was a 
purely agricultural 
that State aid should be liberally given. 


The landowners had difficulty in balanc- | 


ing their accounts; the farmers were 
failing in every direction ; the wages of 
labourers had been reduced from 11s. 
or 12s. a week to 9s. or 10s. ; and there 
was no wealthy commercial class on 
which to fall back. There were in Essex 
at least twenty populous places, including 
one large town, distant from any railway 
station from seven to ten miles. The 
result was either that the land was not 
cultivated at all, or else that the produce 
cost so much to take to market that there 
was no profit left for the producer. 
Any means by which agricultural 
produce could be carried quickly and 
cheaply to the great consuming centres 
must be a great benefit to the country 
at large. Essex, which was but thirty 
or forty miles distant from London, 
had thousands of acres of land un- 
cultivated; and the people of Essex 
looked to this and to other Bills 
promised by the Government to bring 


VOL. XXXVII. [rourtH series. | 


county, demanded | 


| to be followed in this country ; and that 
| system was pretty nearly followed by the 
| Bill He should, however, like to see 
the contribution of the State placed at 
one-third ; that of the County Council 
at one-third ; and the remainder divided 
between subscriptions and the District 
Councils. ‘There could be no doubt that 
this Bill was a great improvement on 
that introduced last year by the late 
Government, and he hoped that it would 
be passed in its integrity. He agreed 
with an hon. Member who had urged 
that, if two-thirds of the local authorities 
were in favour of a light railway, it 
ought not to be in the power of a single 
local authority to put a stop to the 
scheme. The Government might intro- 
duce a provision, which would be most 
valuable, dealing with this point. He 
hoped the Government would not at- 
tempt to determine what the gauge of 
a light railway ought to be. Such an 
attempt would be very ill-advised. It 
|was the great object of this kind of 
legislation that all sorts of gauges on all 
sorts of lines should be carried through 
all over the country. Generally speaking, 
a light railway was something less 
elaborate and perfect than a main line 
as at present constituted. .He gave a 
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cordial support to the Bill, which would 


be of great advantage to many struggling 
districts in the country. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Car- 
digan) earnestly appealed to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade not to give 
way on the question of gauge. It was 
of the most vital importance to a country 
like Wales that the decision of such a 
question should be left to the localities. 
Englishmen unacquainted with the Prin- 
cipality could not possibly understand 
how difficult it was to get round the 
mountains and down the valleys of that 
country. The Festiniog Railway was of 
narrow gauge, it annually carried some- 
thing like 100,000 tons of goods and 
many thousands of people, and its 
successful working ought to have some 
bearing upon the question of the con- 
struction of light railways generally. It 
had been argued that the main line 
companies ought to make these offshoots 
or feeders. In his county the main line 
company had got one leg in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court ; how, therefore, could it be 
expected to construct light railways. The 
people there had nobody but Government 
to look to. He was very much astonished 
to find the representative of one of the 
districts of the Metropolis opposing the Bill. 
He should have thought every represen- 
tative of a great town or city would have 
been very glad, through the means of the 
Measure, to hold out to agriculture the 
right hand of friendship. Another argu- 
ment advanced against the Bill was that 
it would ruin the van proprietors and 
small shopkeepers, but, strange to say, 
a large party of these very classes recently 
travelled up to London from his district 
to attend the conference presided over 
by the hon. Member for South Islington. 
It was said light railways would set up 
class distinctions. There were class dis- 
tinctions now in the case of vans, because 
first-class passengers rode all the way, 
second-class passengers walked up the 
hills, and third-class passengers pushed 
the vans up the hills. There was one 
thing he wished to strongly urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that was 
the consideration of the question of 
finance. To ask very poor people in an 
outlying, wild country to pay 3} per 
cent. upon the money advanced was 
simply to put the last straw on the 
camel’s back. 
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Myr. Charles Biil. 
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Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.), considered that the Bill marked a 
great advance in public opinion, and an 
advance in the right direction. It was 
only a few weeks ago that, at the Board 
of Trade, at a Conference representing to 
a large extent practical experts, reso- 
lutions were passed to the effect that 
there should be no State aid and practi- 
cally no rate aid. Yet that conference 
did not contemplate the obvious con- 
clusion that, without those aids, according 
to all experience, practically no light 
railways were at all possible. They had 
to thank the right hon Gentleman for 
realising that fact in his Bill. His hon. 
Colleague in the representation of Isling- 
ton took exception to State aid, and said 
Ireland afforded instances of the un- 
desirability of it. Yet the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of some of those railways 
yielding 5} per cent. 

*Mr. LOUGH said he stated none of 
them paid anything. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : Is there no return ? 

*Mr. LOUGH: None under the Bill 
of 1883. 

Sir A. ROLLIT thought the hon. 
Gentleman would find the absence of 
that return was very largely due to the 
want of proper connection. For in- 
stance, some of the railways did not 
connect with the waterside when their 
obvious purpose was to develop the 
fisheries. The light railways of Ireland 
were not light railways either in con- 
struction, conditions of cost, or in any 
other form. But so far as they had had 
a fair trial they had benefited both the 
fisheries and agriculture of Treland. 
Only the other day an hon. Member 
from Ireland told him his produce from 
the West of Ireland had been made 
saleable in London under a permanent 
contract supply by the construction of 
the Headford and Kenmare line. They 
who advocated light railways did not 
say they did everything for agriculture, 
but they did say they would do much, 
and what, perhaps, would be their best 
service would be that they would put 
this country on a par with some con- 
tinental nations in the adoption of the 
best modern system of co-operative agri- 
culture. But it was not a question 
wholly of agriculture. The Chambers of 
Commerce of this country had for years 
past carried resolutions in favour of the 
construction of such lines on the ground 
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of general commerce. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lough) said such lines would ex- 
tinguish trade. He admitted that in 
some: cases railways passing through a 
riverside place did not develop trade. 
The tendency was, perhaps, towards the 
establishment of long-distance traffic. 
But the present proposal was to have 
railways of such a character that they 
should make traffic as they went on, stop 
not at a particular station, but where- 
ever goods were to be got or conveyed, 
and form connections with most remote 
rural districts. He was satisfied that in 
Yorkshire light railways would be of the 
greatest advantage in the development 
of the fisheries. But in the case of 
fisheries he thought the Bill madea 
rather undue limitation. It was said 
a grant was to be given where the rail- 
ways made a connection with a market. 
He thought it should be rather where 
they made a connection with a railway 
generally. [Mr. Rrrente : “ Certainly.” | 
Then the Bill spoke of connecting a rail- 
way where there was a harbour. A mere 
landing in certain cases was quite sufticient. 
Another consideration was the increase 
of movement a system of light railways 
would develope between town and 
country. The case of the line from 
Headford to Kenmare was an instance 
in proof of this, for it had opened up 
one of the best districts in the three 
kingdoms for picturesque scenery. He 
could imagine no better means for en- 
abling the people to enjoy the scenery 
of their own neighbourhoods, and for 
preventing them from travelling abroad. 
He did not say that the Bill was perfect 
or incapable of improvement, but it 
would go far to increase the prosperity 
of many districts in the country. The 
proposed Commission, however, was one 
point to which exception might be taken 
[“ Hear, hear!”], on the ground that it 
might lead to a double tribunal and a 
second hearing—first, the local inquiry 
held by the Commission ; and, secondly, 
the confirmation of the proposal by the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the idea of the 
Bill was that the Board of Trade should 
consider any objection lodged with it. in 
written form, but that would not be a 
second hearing. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, he was 
glad to hear that explanation, but he 
doubted whether ultimately the Board 
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would confirm, or reject a proposal with- 
out hearing the parties, except, perhaps, 
in rare instances, and that would involve 
a second hearing. The local Commission 
should be made the only tribunal; other- 
wise the costs under the Bill might be 
increased to a great extent, and thus 
become a great objection to it. He 
should have been glad if the Bill went 
further than it did in regard to the ques- 
tion of compensation. The compulsory 
purchase payment of 10 per cent. ought, 
after full payment, to be reduced, or even 
extinguished. He admitted that there 
might be some difficulty in dealing with 
the point, but he thought it would be 
well if some average of compensation 
based on a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase could be adopted, a plan which 
would relieve many difficulties in the 
way of introducing those light railways. 
A very good proposal in the Bill was 
that which would make the special grant 
dependent on the free gift of the land 
for the lines. He agreed with many 
hon. Members in thinking that one 


million would not go very far in 
constructing such railways, but the 
amount could be increased. On 


one point he feared the Bill would 
be prohibitive ; the charge of 34 per 
cent. on the loans might make it so. It 
could scarcely be expected that Govern- 
ment assistance would be asked for, when 
much better terms could be obtained in 
the neighbourhood from any railway 
company or local authority. The rate of 
interest referred to exceeded that on 
Consols, and the interest charged on 
Consols at the time should be the maxi- 
mum of interest charged by the State. 
[“ Hear, hear!”|] Hedid not agree with 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Islington in taking exception to loans by 
the State in this matter. There was hardly 
a town inthe country that was not greatly 
indebted to the State for loans which 
had enabled it to carry out permanent 
local improvements and necessary public 
works. |‘ Hear, hear!”] The only point 
was to take care that, as far as possible, 
those public works should be made of a 
reproductive character. The Bill gave 
adequate safeguards in respect of the 
loans that might be applied for under 
its provisions. They would all approve 
the principle of private enterprise ; it 
had done much to make the country 
what it was. But private enterprise 
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could not do everything, and in works 
such as this Bill proposed State aid might 
be usefully granted and accepted. They 
might learn something from the manner 
in which great public works had been 
carried out by the power and organisation 
of the State in several foreign countries, 
where, for instance, railways had been 
constructed, and were worked by the 
State on such principles of economy that 
the people had the advantage of travel- 
ling at much lower rates than were 
charged in this country. It was for 
Englishmen to consider whether they 
were quite in accord with the principles 
of the day in leaving everything to 
private enterprise. He thought, there- 
fore, that the proposal to make special 
grants to the poorer districts of the 
country was to be commended. Guaran- 
tees had been suggested in lieu of them, 
but the system of guarantees had become 
much discredited in Ireland. It was a 
system which was likely to lead to extra- 
vagance, and he thought that special 
grants on the principles proposed by the 
Bill were preferable in every respect. 
He understood that his right hon. Friend 
limited the contributions locally to share 
eapital—[Mr. Rircniz: “ No, no!”|— 
and he could not understand why deben- 
ture capital should be excluded. [ Mr. 
Rircuie : “It is not excluded.”] The best 
example of light railways was to be found 
in Belgium, and there the railways were 
constructed on similar principles to 
those embodied in the Bill. In Belgium 
there were 14 of those railways which 
paid more than 3} per cent, 11 which 
paid 3 per cent. and six which 
paid 2} per cent., and the success 
of the system in Belgium was the best 
justification of the lines on which this 
Bill had been drawn. They all lamented 
the depression under which the agricul- 
tural interest had for a long time suffered. 
It might not be in the power of legisla- 
tion to retrieve that position to any 
great extent, for he believed that enter- 
prise in public and private works could 
alone raise agriculture to the position it 
once held, and ought to occupy, as one 
of our greatest national industries. Left 
to their own resources, with their funds 
depleted, neither landlords nor tenants 
could achieve this result, but if, by 
the aid of the State, on the conditions 
laid down in the Bill, that House 
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could help them to do so, hon. Members 
Sir Albert Rollit. 
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would, by granting that aid be benefit- 
ing, not the agricultural interest only, 
but the trade and commerce of the 
whole country. [Cheers. | 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, that as the President of the Board 
of Trade had stated that it was his in- 
tention to refer the Bill to a Grand 
Committee, it was for hon. Members 
who were not Members of that Com- 
mittee to take the present opportunity 
of criticising the Bill. He might say at 
once that he could notagree with the hon. 
Member for West Islington in so far as 
he would exclude State subsidies, but he 
did agree with him in his references to 
local rates. The hon. Member did not 
object to the granting of subsidies by the 
State for the purpose of constructing 
light railways in Ireland, and he was at 
a loss to understand why he should do 
so in this case. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
local Inquiry by the proposed Light 
Railway Commission, and the part to 
be subsequently taken in the matter by 
the Board of Trade, would lead to a 
double hearing of the proposals under 
the Bill, and to the expense of taking 
action, as had already been said, being 
much increased. He thought the ap- 
pointment of the Light Railway Com- 
missioners was unnecessary, seeing 
that under the Bill it would be the 
duty of the Board of Trade, practi- 
cally to make an Inquiry in all cases. 
To his mind, with the provisions in those 
clauses, this Commission would be little 
more than a mere branch of the Board 
of Trade itself; of course, it would 
mean additional expense. It would 
have been better, he thought, if 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had followed one of the suggestions 
made in the Report of the Conference 
on Light Railways of 1894. Briefly, 
that Conference suggested the relaxation 
of the requirements of the Board of 
Trade in the case of light railways in 
rural districts, and that County Councils 
should have the power to authorise the 
construction of light railways in their 
districts, subject to an appeal to the 
Board of Trade, except where land was 
taken compulsorily. That was a much 
simpler procedure, and would simplify 
matters very much. The County Coun- 
cils would be much better judges of the 
wants of those living in the localities 
than the Board of Trade or the official 
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and it would entail much less expense. 
That recommendation of the Con- 
ference was signed by the hon. Member 
for East Northampton and the hon. 
Member for North Hampshire, who 
was at the time the Chairman of 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and by the Secretary of the Chamber. 
He would like to refer to the question 
of the loans by the Treasury. These 
loans were allowed to be made under 
Clause 4, and he entirely agreed with 
the hon. Member for Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) when he said that the interest 
was simply prohibitive. At the present 
moment, Consols only produced 2} per 
cent., if they produced that; yet the 
Board of Trade wished that the depressed 
agriculturists should pay one per cent. 
more than the Government paid on | 
Consols. 


was too small. 
to local authorities under the Local 
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who went down to hold the Inquiry, 





He could not help thinking | 
that the term of years for the repayment | 
The term for loans given | 
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should apply the system of Irish Light 
Railways Acts with a certain exception. 
He would make the grants by the Treasury 
as in the case of Irish Light Railways 
with this difference, that instead of 
the local authority having to gua- 
rantee the interest, he would substitute 
private enterprise. An hon. Member on 
this side of the House suggested that 
landlords might raise the money under 
various Acts there were for that pur- 
pose. It seemed to him a very proper 
proposal, and there should be no reason 
why, in a particular district where a 
light railway was required, the landlords 
should not be quite ready to guarantee 
half the capital required if they knew 
the Treasury on their part would come 
forward andsupply theother half. Besides, 


_he thought, not only landlords, but other 


| people interested in the locality would be 
prepared to contribute towards a gua- 
rantee. He disagreed with the proposal 
to encumber the local rates as regarded 
this matter, and he entirely endorsed 


Government Act of 1888 was restricted | the resolution which was carried in the 
to 30 years, and under this Act it was | Central Chamber of Agriculture in Feb- 
60 years. But he could not help think-|ruary of last year. That resolution, 
ing that even 60 years was too short a | which was carried unanimously, approved 
term for what they must consider would |of the construction of light railways 
be a permanent matter: It was not fair | | | provided no additional burden was 
to expect two generations to pay the | thrown on the ratepayers by their con- 
whole of the construction capital. In so/struction. It had the support of the 
doing they would be throwing an un-|hon. Member for Hampshire, of the 
necessary burden upon those two gener-| Vice Chamberlain of the Household, and 
ations for a matter which would last | of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
much beyond their time. The maximum | for Thanet. These hon. Gentlemen were 
loan was to be one-fourth of the total |all interested in agriculture, and they 
amount, and it was to be entirely permis-| could have no stronger proof than this 
sive. He ventured to think the right way | that those who represented the agricul- 
would be—even if they wished to limitit, | turists both on that.side of the House 
that there should be some principle of|and on this objected to the pro- 
sub-division and allocation to various | posals of the Government, by which 
districts. At any rate, it should not be | local rates were likely to be increased. 


a mere matter of generosity on the part 
of the Treasury, whether they would 
contribute one in one district and not in 
another district. He was afraid that in 
some cases partiality might be shown, 


and that some districts might be 
unduly favoured in this matter. Any- 
how, there would always be a risk 


of undue Parliamentary pressure on 
Ministers and of undue pressure on 





He should not be so much afraid of 
charging the rates if the County Councils 
were the sole judge. Under this Bill, 
however, the matter was not left to the 
County Council alone, but to the District 
Council as well. In some cases a parti- 
cular District Council might desire to 
have a line constructed in a district not 
suitable for that purpose, or where such 
an undertaking could not possibly prove 

In such a case the Dis- 





hon. Members by their constituents. remunerative. 
He thought it would be much better | trict Council would have power to con- 
to make the loans compulsory on/}struct the railway, and give a charge 
the part of the Treasury, and at the! upon the rates. It was a doubtful thing 
same time he would suggest that = place such a power in the hands of a 
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District Council, unless there was an}two mills, but which were distant from 
appeal to a higher authority, such as the | the broad trunk lines and away from the 
County Council. The system of free | general trend of events. These com- 
grants by the Treasury also lent itself to | |munities, and mills, and manufactories, 
the objection that partiality might be | were gradually dropping out and becom- 
shown, or undue pressure brought to | ing extinct, owing to the severe compe- 
bear upon the subject, and, at any rate, | | tition they had to meet. If the Govern- 
it was a very invidious matter for the | ment were going to benefit agricultural 
Board of Agriculture or the Board of| and fishing communities, they ought, 
Trade to say what districts ought or |also, to extend the same advantages to 


. ae 
ought not to have free grants. He/| those village communities such as he re- 


hoped that that provision would be taken ‘ferred to. He hoped the President of 
out of the Bill. | the Board of Trade would give his 
Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock-| serious consideration to this point. The 
port) observed, that he took it the Bill) | benefit of the Bill ought not to be con- 
was introduced practically in redemption | fined to any particular section or dis- 
of the pledge given by the various Mem-| trict, but every section of the com- 
bers of the Gov ernment to do something | munity, and every district where light 
to relieve the depression which existed in | railways were necessary, should share 
agriculture. They must all deplore that | ‘equally in its advantages. 
depression, but, speaking frankly, as a| *Mr. E. BAINBRIDGE (Lincolnshire, 
borough Member and as a representative | Gainsborough), in a maiden speech, re- 
of an urban constituency, and one, more- | | ‘marked, that he desired to support a 
over, who all his life had been connected | Bill of so wise and benevolent a character 
with trade and commerce, he said ia this, and would like to refer to one or 
though with a certain degree of fear and | |two points which had not been touched 
trembling, seeing the locality in which | upon by previous speakers. The Bill had 
he was " sitting—he anticipated these!been described by its advocates as 
Measures, as foreshadowed, with a cer-| necessary for dealing with those parts of 
tain amount of uneasiness. He was dis-|the country where agriculture was very 
trustful they might either contain in| hopeless and the land very bad. But there 
them thin-veiled or diluted Protection, | was a great need for light railways in 
such as existed in one of the Bills of the! districts where the land was rich, but 
Government now before the House, or| where, from want of capital, it was not 
might, perhaps, lead to a greater trans-| properlycultivated. He spoke for a large 
Sesenes of the burdens thee agricultural | area of the county of Lincolnshire, where, 
shoulders were now bearing to those of | in farmsof 500acres, as muchas7,000 tons 
the commercial and industr ial classes, | of produce and manure were dealt with in 
than he himself should be willing to vote | one year, and which had to be carried 
for. With regard to this Bill, he did | by carts distances of five or six miles. If 
not think any “of the objections he had | | the development of the land was pro- 
suggested could arise. He should like, | 'moted by the construction of light rail- 
however, to say a word on Clause 5. way 8, & large area, which was now prac- 
That clause, which dealt with free ad- tically uncultivated, could be made most 
vances by the Treasury, contemplated | productive. It had been said by the 
such loans being made for the construc-| Mover of the Amendment that this was 
tion of light railways in districts where |a Bill for making railways where they 
such undertakings would benefit agri-| were not wanted. Anybody familiar 
culture, or where they would open up| with the making of railways knew that 
means of communication between fishing | there were large patches of land where 
harbours and markets for fish. He| jrailways had been promoted in the 
asked, why was the clause. limited and | past, ‘but where, owing to the fact 
restricted in this fashion? Why was it|that the several railway companies 
not extended to the various indus-| working the district had come to 
trial communities dotted up and down | terms, the projected lines had never been 
the country. In the county to|/made. These districts could be excel- 
which he belonged they had many vil-|lently served by light railways. It was, 
lages that were industrial commu-|he urged, of extreme importance, if the Bill 
nities in which there were one or} was passed, that some provision should 
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be made for establishing through rates. 
Without through rates the Bill would 
become a dead letter because the utility 
and success of such railways would 
depend on the maintenance of cheap 
rates. With regard to the interest on 
capital, they should remember that the 
Government proposed not to make a grant 
but a loan. This was very different from 
the grant the House agreed to by a large 
majority the other night in the case of 
Dominica, That was a grant of £15,000. 
This was only a loan to benefit agricul- 
ture, and he quite agreed that 2} per 
cent was enough to charge as interest. 
He had pleasure in being able to support 
the Bill. It seemed a strange coincidence 
that they had been dealing that night with 
a question of alarge grant to maintain the 
warlike defences of the Empire. There 
would probably be general acquiescence 
with regard to that, and he expected there 
would be unanimity with regard to this 
Bill. The bark of the Amendment was 
worse than the bite. The Mover of the 
Amendment only sought to protect the 
local ratepayers from further taxation. 

Sm H. MEYSEY - THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) agreed with the 
hon. Member for Hereford that local 
authorities might well be trusted to look 
after their own interests. The hon. 
Member for Leek had defined a light 
railway. The difference between light 
and ordinary railways was that of speed. 
The} latter ran at a great speed, while 
light railways were limited to a certain 
speed, because there were a number of 
stations and sidings. The hon, Member 
for South Somerset thought it would be 
a good thing if they set to work to make 
light railways without outside assistance. 
It reminded him of saying that you could 
not make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. 

*Mr. STRACHEY said he was op- 
posed to pledging the local rates, but 
was in favour of Imperial assistance. 

Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON said, 
he was sorry he had misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth spoke of settled estates, 
and said the owners had power to make 
light railways but had not done so. No 
doubt the supporters of the Amendment, 
in their election addresses or speeches 
expressed themselves as only too anxious 
to do anything in their power for agri- 
culture, but now there was an oppor- 
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tunity for doing so they opposed this Bill. 
Foreign countries had, with one consent, 
put on protective duties. There was 
no question here of protective duties. 
With the sole exception of the United 
States, in every other country the State 
had an interest in the railways, and had 
given large contributions towards them. 
In India we had guaranteed interest on 
railways to the extent of £71,000,000, at 
an interest of 3} to 4 per cent. Why 
should not the Railway Commissioners 
and the Board of Trade have power to 
grant loans at 2} per cent. Ifthe large 
sum of £100,000,000 were expended, 
the State was only asked to advance 
£25,000,000, and a difference of one per 
cent in the contribution of the State 
would be £250,000 a year, which was 
not a large contribution, and the Board 
of Trade or Railway Commissioners 
might regulate the amounts according 
to the circumstances of the district. 
His own personal belief was that these 
railways would be made by the existing 
railway companies. They had all 
the machinery and understood the 
business, and would have many 
more inducements to make them and 
more facilities for working them. 
He had been a railway director 22 years, 
and had heard this question much dis- 
cussed by railway experts, whose conclu- 
sion generally was that it would be fatal 
to light railways if they were not of the 
same gauge as trunk lines. In a very 
hilly county it might be impossible to 
adopt the ordinary gauge, but such a 
case would be a rare exception. Was 
the paid commissioner to be entirely 
occupied by the service and to give his 
whole time to it? If he was to do that 
£1,000 a year would not be enough to 
command the services of a first rate 
man. It would bean important position 
and he would have to give decisions 
affecting the welfare and fortunes of 
many persons. He ought not to be an 
amateur but a first rate man of business. 
The price of land was to be determined 
by an arbitrator; was he to be a per- 
manent official, or was a local man to be 
picked up casually in each case? For 
the first time they are going to put into 
the hands of one man a power hitherto 
exercised by this House alone. Was 
there to be any appeal from his decisions, 
either to the Railway Commission to the 
Board of Trade or to that House? He 
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might chance to be a man of peculiar; were to be remunerative, there would, 
opinions or at times he might be a little | however, be no difficulty in providing 
off his head, and he might decide to hand | the money outside the local authorities 
over property in a way that ought not/|and outside the Government. They were 
to be allowed without being subject to different from Belgium in that respect. 
appeal. A respectable town council | The fact was these railways would never 
had applied to him to take up a railway | pay where public bodies had to be relied 
they wanted to have constructed, and|upon to provide the capital. Where 
they made some extraordinary proposals | they could be made to pay, the railway 
as to the taking of anybody’s land at a| companies could get the capital at lower 
low market value without allowing for|rates and would be glad to build these 
amenities or anything else. If a townj|railways. It had been said that 3} per 
council wanted to do this, what might | cent. was too high a rate for the Govern- 
not an individual attempt if there were|ment to charge. The outside people 
no appeal from his decision? There| were to provide only one quarter of 
ought to be some limitation of the|the capital. The local authority and 
amount of compensation from accident|the Government were to provide three- 
that could be claimed on these railways.| quarters of the capital, and therefore 
There had been amounts awarded in|he contended on such security, with 
compensation exceeding what would be|such a small margin, 3} was very low. 
the capital of some of these lines. Sup-|The experience of Irish Light Railways 
pose a Lord Mayor of London were|had been referred to, and he thought 
injured on a light railway on what scale | it was very instructive. There were “16 
would he be compensated? One way of | of these railways in Ireland under the 
limiting compensation would be to say| Acts 1860 to 1883. Of 11 of them 
that the maximum should bear a cash|the accounts were published. The 
property to the fare paid. It ought to| receipts in 1894 were £52,000, and 
be possible for the promoters of such a|the expenditure was £58,000. There 
line to obtain official approval of the|was not a penny for the capital, while 
general plans" without producing the|the income fell £6,000 short of the 
costly engineer’s plans and levels which| working expenditure. All the money 
were required i in other cases. He could | taken for goods traffic was £20,000. It 
not approve of the suggestion that these | would be something like the same here. 
lines should be made by the Government | His great objection to this scheme was, 
because the competition of personal and ito put it in plain English, that it was 
local interests would lead to a vast | part of the policy of the Government to 
amount of lobbying in that House which | tax trade and manufactures to enable 
it was most desirable to avoid. They | agricultural landlords to get their rents. 
had been told that it ought to be possible | [ Hear, hear!” There was one par- 
to obtain free grants of “land from land-| | ticular reason why the towns objected. 
owners, but inquiry would probably|They objected to be taxed to pay 
show that many owners had not the | other people’s rents. [“Oh!”] The 
power to give land for such a purpose. ‘towns would have to pay the interest 
There were a great many colleges and | on money which was to go to the country 
trusts of various kinds holding land, and | | districts. Apparently agriculture was 
he should like to hear what was to be | going to be subsidised in “all directions, 
done with regard to these and other | and at the same time it was to pay less in 
charities. He had gone through all his|rates and taxes. That meant that 
points. He was anxious that the Bill} traders and manufacturers would have 
should pass. ‘to provide more money for the agricul- 
*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, | turists to pay their rents with. They 
W.R., Spen Valley) said, he wished to}all sympathised with, and recognised 
express his sympathy with what fell from | the very serious trouble which agriculture 
the Member for West Islington. He | had to pass through, but it was no greater 
thought that it would be well to remove|trouble than many manufacturers had 
restrictions on construction and working | to pass through. [“Oh!”] Yes. Traders 
in order to reduce cost, and it might be|had to face severe foreign competition, 
well to give local authorities power to | and in many industries they had suffered 








raise money. If these undertakings |a greater fall in prices than had taken 
Sir H. Meysey-Thompson. | 
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place in agriculture. They might, if 
they went about, see mills and iron- 
works lying derelict, but the pro- 
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prietors did not come begging there. | 


They did object, however, to be taxed 
in order that somebody else should be 
relieved from their share of taxation. 
The fact was that although agriculture 
had suffered seriously, it had not suffered 
more than many trading communities 
had suffered. [Laughter.| The value 
of agricultural land to-day was as great 
as it was before the Corn Laws were 
repealed. [Laughter.| In 1844 the 
annual value of the agricultural land of 
England and Wales assessed under 


Schedules A and B of the Income Tax) 
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the County of Essex might gain some 
advantage under the Bill. It was also 
stated that the eastern counties were 
worse: off now than they had been 50 
years ago. Of course, everyone knew 
that the value of land in the eastern 
counties had dropped to £8 an acre. 
Kifty years ago the value of land in 
Essex was something like £55 per acre. 
An hon. Member for a county constitu- 
ency in Wales told the House that the 
agriculturists of that county had one leg 
in the Bankruptcy Court. In Essex 
they had both legs in the Bankruptcy 
Court [laughter], and they were not 
likely to be able to extract them. He 
could assure the hon. Member for West 





was forty millions, and in 1894 it was | Islington that they had no “bloated 
forty millions. In 1815, at the close of | capitalists ” in the eastern counties. If 
the great war, it was thirty-six millions.|the arrangement proposed by the hon. 
There had been a bad time, but land had | Member in his Amendment were carried 
not gone back from where it was when | out, it would destroy the Bill. It would 
the Corn Laws were enforced. That/| reduce the Bill to the level of the Bill 
did not take into account the great in-| brought in last Session by the right hon. 
crease in the value of land that had been | Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen, 
absorbed for building on owing to the whichifcarried would have beenabsolutely 
growth of great towns. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] useless. He appreciated the value of the 
It made no account of extra income from | | work which had been done by that right 
land now used for minerals, quarries, |hon.Gentleman. He knew the right hon. 
and collieries. He would venture to sug-| Gentleman had done his best for the 
gest in conclusion, that the root of the| agricultural interest. The right hon. 
agricultural trouble was not to be found! Gentleman had called a Conference on 
in relieving the rates, or light railways, | | Light Railways, and had brought in a Bill 
or devices about foreign produce. The | —not a good Bill, but a Bill according 
evil lay much deeper than that, and in|to the right hon. Gentleman’s lights. 
this connection he directed the atineibion | Be presumed that the pressure the 


of hon. Members to what had transpired 
in the case of the Southampton Docks. 


It was thereshown that, sofar as a number | 


of articles of agricultural produce were 
concerned, it was not a matter of railway 
rates at all. The local farmers could not 
supply the wants of the neighbourhood 
in competing with foreign producers. 
If they were beaten at their own doors | 
it could not be high railway rates that 
. prevented them from selling elsewhere. 
Thesolution of the difficulty was not, theie- 
fore, to be found in forming light railways. 
And if they were to be provided at all, 
they should be provided on a commercial 
basis, so that they might pay a reason- 
able return on the capital invested, and 
not increase the burdens of the commer- 
cial classes, which had enough difficulties 
of their own to contend against. 
Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 


Treasury brought to bear on the right 
hon. Gentleman was too strong for him. 
But, as the district railways made in the 
eastern counties by the Great Eastern 
Company did not pay; it would have 
been absolutely impossible under the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen for the railway 
‘companies to be induced to make light 
railways. He was, therefore, delighted 
| that the President of the Board of Trade 
|should have the courage to introduce the 
‘financial clauses of the Bill before the 
House. Of course, they were not per- 
fect. Hedid not know anything that 
|was perfect in the House, or indeed in 
\the world. He would like to have the 
| money given at a lower rate of interest 
\than 34 per cent., and thought a Trea- 
sury guarantee of 2} per cent. on the 
\capital promised would be better than 











the hon. Member for Plymouth had ad- | \the arrangement proposed in the Bill 
vanced the perfectly true statement that | But after “all they should be glad that 
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they had found a Minister to make the 
financial proposals which the Bill con- 
tained. He thought they should also be 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman 
because, in the case of light railways, he 
removed the grandmotherly restrictions 
imposed by the Board of Trade on the 
working of railways, and relieved the 
schemes from the crushing liability of a 
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by such an Inquiry than an inquiry 
before a County Council. In his 
opinion it would be _ extremely 
difficult to obtain the services of a really 
first-rate paid Commissioner for a salary 
of £1,000 a year, and they knew very 
well that if there were one paid Commis- 
sioner and two unpaid Commissioners 
the bulk of the work would fall upon the 





Parliamentary inquiry in the rooms | paid Commissioner. He thought, there- 
upstairs—rooms in which promoters and | fore, that the Government would have to 
shareholders were sweated, and in which | consider the desirability of increasing the 
the expenses of every project brought | amount of the remuneration that the 
into them were almost doubled. They | paid Commissioner was to receive. There 
could not expect the right hon. Gentleman | were several other points to which he 
tobring in themillennium by return of post, | would briefly refer. One ground of com- 
or control the quinoxes, or put up the | |plaint that ‘had been made against the 
price of wheat, but the Bill he had | Bill was that it did not sufficiently 
introduced was intended to serve the | define the meaning of the phrase “light 
agricultural interest, and as such every | railway,” but in his opinion the Govern- 


Member, on the Government side of the | 
House at least, would do his best to} 
pass it. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) con- | 
gratulated the Conservative Party on 
the boldness with which they had 
adopted the two sweeping 
which the Bill of the late Government 
contained—he meant the provisions by | 
which some other authority than Parlia- | 
ment was given the power of directing | 
the compulsory expropriation of land for 
light railways ; and by which the too 
numerous and burdensome inquiries 


which the Board of Trade, carrying out | 


the intention of Parliament, had hitherto 
imposed on the promoters of such 
schemes were removed. He hoped that, 
by reading the Bill a Second time, the 


House would sanction those sweeping | 


Measures which he was delighted to see 
adopted by the Party opposite. Apart 
from the participation by the local 
authorities in an Imperial grant, the Bill 
was substantially the Bill of the late 
Government. He did not take the, 
credit of that Bill for the late Govern- 
ment. It really belonged to the Con-| 
ference, which produced a report which | 
so affected public opinion that the late 
Government were able to bring in the 
Bill of last Session. One point in which | 
the Bill differed from the Bill of the late | 
Government was in substituting for an) 
inquiry before the County Council an 
inquiry before three Commissioners. 


novelties | 


|ment were right in not inserting such a 
| definition in the Bill, as otherwise they 
would have narrowed the scope of the 
Bill and have greatly increased the 
|difficulties of those who had to admin- 
ister it. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
'Trade would give the House some 
assurance that the passenger duty would 
not be levied upon these lines. Last 
year the late Government intended that 
this duty should not be levied on these 
‘light railways, and he had then under- 
|stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
_Board was of the same opinion. He, 
however, found no provision in the Bill 
/exempting the lines from the duty. The 
'discussion on this Measure that night 
had turned almost entirely upon ques- 
tions of finance. Of course nothing 
‘could be more popular than for a 
Minister to come down to that House 
land propose to give Government grants 
in aid of these undertakings, and no 
doubt each hon. Member was willing, in 
his individual capacity, to go much 
further in that direction than the House 
| collectively would be inclined to do, the 
latter being more prepared to keep guard 
over the national purse. The House 
| ought, however, to look very carefully at 
these proposals, and to consider whether 
they ought to be carried out. As to the 
question of allowing the local authorities 
to give subsidies towards the construction 


Perhaps that course would be more | of these light railways, it depended very 


convenient. There was no 


that more uniformity would be secured authority in each case. 
Major Rasch. 


doubt | much upon the character of the local 


It was said that 
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the local authorities were sometimes 
incompetent to conduct financial matters, 
and that they did not always consist of 
business men. Moreover, they all knew 
that County and District Councils were 
apt to take too sanguine views, and that 
they were often under the influence of 
two or three men who had their own 
crotchets. After subsidies had been 
granted by one set of Councillors a new 
Council might come in and change the 


whole policy, to the disgust of the} 


ratepayers. He did not see any 
objection in principle to allowing local 
subsidies, provided the power of the 
local authority was safeguarded, with 
a view to securing that the local 
authorities should take more precautions 
and be a little more guarded in their 
policy. Then he came to the question 
of a subsidy from the Treasury. The 
hon. Member for Staffordshire had com- 


for the railways in this country. Might 
he suggest that, if the State had done 
nothing, the railways had still done 
pretty well. There was no country in 
Europe that had so efficient a railway 
service as had this country. The only 
fault that could be found with it was 
that it was, perhaps, too costly ; but that 
was a fault which they were trying to 
remedy by this Bill. His view was that 
they could not rely too much on private 
enterprise, and he did not think that 
any case had been made out to show 
that private enterprise would not deal 
as energetically and efficiently with this 
new proposal as it had done in the 
building of the existing railways. It 
must be remembered in this connection 
that these light railways were going to 
be something entirely different from 
what we had hitherto had, and the 
experience they had had of the way in 
which private enterprise had dealt with 
the normal railroads led him to believe 
that it would be as much displayed in 
dealing with railways of the description 
proposed in the Bill. He would not 
deny that, if it were found that under 
the new conditions which the Bill pro- 
posed no light railways were made, a 
case might be established for the benevo- 
lent interference of the State; but there 
were many points in the present proposal 
which encouraged the belief that the 
Bill would be availed of. In the first 
place, all the preliminary expenses of 
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carrying a Bill through Parliament 
would be dispensed with. Another con- 
sideration was the enormous reductions 
in cost that would arise from the sanc- 
tioning of lighter bridges, lighter rails, 
fewer station buildings, fewer signals 
and interlocking points. The Bill sim- 
plified and cheapened so much that it 
brought down the cost of construction 
by hundreds and thousands a mile. He 
supposed that the average cost of con- 
struction for a normal railway was about 
£10,000 a mile, and that would be re- 
duced under this Bill to about £3,000 
or £3,500 a mile, and the difference be- 
tween these sums made all the difference 
between success and failure. The old 
companies would find these lines useful 
as feeders to their established systems ; 
and he thought it was obvious that, if a 
line like the Great Eastern or the North 


| Western could make further lines at a 
plained that the State had done nothing | 


cost of £3,000 a mile, a large number of 
such lines would be made. That was 
why he submitted that no case had been 
made out for Government intervention. 
There was also the objection that the 
proposal to relieve the agricultural in- 
dustry would excite jealousy between the 
town and country districts. He was 
not going so far as to say that there 
might never be a case in which a par- 
ticular industry, or a particular class of 
industry, might not be entitled to special 
consideration ; but he did say that it 
was a drawback and objection to plans 
of this kind that they did tend to excite 
jealousy between town and country 
districts. Another objection to a State 
subsidy was that they might be quite 
sure that people would not make rail- 
ways without subsidies if they could get 
subsidies. There would be a great com- 
petition between the railway companies 
and the 
probability was that those which had 
intended to make branch lines would 
hold their hands until they saw whether 
they had a chance of getting a subsidy. 
He understood the proposed procedure 
to be that the Board of Agriculture was 
to certify that there was a case of excep- 
tional necessity ina locality. He wished 
to know whether these grants were to be 
made to companies like the Great East- 
ern and the Great Western, simply 
because their lines passed through some 
districts suffering severely from agri- 
cultural depression. Or were these grants 
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in aid to be confined to cases where the 
country was poor, thinly populated, hilly 
or remote, and where it would not be 
worth while for a company to do any- 
thing without a subsidy? If, by “excep- 
tional circumstances,” were meant cir- 
cumstances similar to those which had 
been thought sufficient to warrant ex- 
ceptional treatment in the Highlands 
and the Islands of Scotland and in the 
congested districts of Ireland, the scheme 
would be reasonable. But if the inten- 
tion was to include within the operation 
of the clause any county where the 
agricultural depression had been severe 
—Lincolnshire or Norfolk for example— 
the sum of £250,000 set aside for this 
special purpose would go a very little 
way, and there would be a great com- 
petition to share in it. There was a 
difficulty attending the policy of making 
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raise would be far in excess of the bene- 
fits that could be conferred. He was 
afraid also that, by establishing this pre- 
cedent, they were preparing for themselves 
serious difficulties in future years. He 
sympathised with parts of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West Isling- 
ton, and it had been the means of eliciting 
some very valuable statements. He did 
not, however, think that it need be 
pressed to a Division. If the Govern- 
ment sent the Bill to a Grand Committee 
they would be taking rather a new 
departure. The questions which had 
been raised, and which must be discussed 
still further, were questions of high 
policy, and were such as they had been 
accustomed to treat in Grand Committee. 
Then there were many Members repre- 
senting both urban and _ agricultural 
constituencies who had a claim to be 


grants from the Treasury, a difficulty | heard, and who could not be included in 


which was perhaps not sufficiently realised. 
Undue pressure was likely to be brought 
to-bear upon the Treasury. Inexperienced 
countries where a ruling of that kind 
had been adopted, showed that there 
was great competition between districts 
for grants, that the pressure exerted took 
the form of applications by members of 
the Legislature and others to the Depart- 
ment in charge of the fund, and that 
they did not refrain from suggesting that 
Party purposes might be served by an 
opportune grant. In some of our colonies 
this policy had been a fertile source of 
trouble, annoyance, and sometimes even 
of something approaching to corruption. 
He felt sure that in this country the 
Treasury would do its best to resist such 
pressure, but his view was that the 
Department ought not to be subjected 
to it, and of course they could not affirm 
that it would be resisted in all cases. 
He hoped, therefore, that the element of 
free grants would be expunged from the 
Bill. He feared that the million men- 


tioned in the Bill would not go very far 

in the direction which the President of 

the Board of Trade desired, and that 

the expectations which the Bill would 
Mr. J. Bryce. 





was answered by the Seconder. 


a Grand Committee. Even if fifteen 
Members were added to that Committee 
he doubted whether it would contain all 
the Members who were justly entitled 
to discuss the details of this Measure. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he. had no rea- 
son to complain of the tone of the De- 
bate which had taken place, nor of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. A 
large number of questions of great in- 
terest had been discussed, and he was 
glad to think that, though there had 
been a great deal of criticism of details, 
the speeches made against the principle 
of the Bill and the local and Imperial 
grants had been confined to one or two 
Members. The Mover of the Amend- 
ment was almost alone in his attack on 
the proposal to give financial assistance 
by the State and the local authorities for 
the construction of the railways. Whileit 
appeared as if the Amendment was an 
attack on such assistance being given, 
the Mover of it was not averse, under 
certain conditions, from welcoming such 
assistance. What there remained to 
answer in the speech which the hon. 
Gentleman had not himself answered 
A more 
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curious exhibition of divergence of 
opinion between the Mover and the 
Seconder on the same subject had rarely 
been seen in that House. The hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment 
was rather antediluvian in his views. 
[Laughter.| The hon. Member called 
himself an advanced Liberal, but it 
appeared that he did not like railways, 
and as for local authorities, he was pre- 
pared to vote for the suspension of the 
Standing Orders in order to give the 
London County Council complete con- 
trol of the tramways in London, though 
apparently he had no confidence in any 
other local authority in the country con- 
tributing towards the construction of a 
railway. [Laughter and cheers.| There 
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was thus a difference of opinion as to) 


whether or not Parliament should sus- 
pend the Standing Orders in order to 
allow the London County Council to do 
a thing which local authorities through- 
out the country had not power to do. 

*Mr. LOUGH said, that the authority 
in London had plenty of experience of 
tramways to go upon. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that the 
London County Council was only con- 
stituted in 1888, that it had not the 
management of tramways, and, if it was 
a question of experience in local affairs, 
he thought that there were a large num- 
ber of local authorities throughout the 
country with more experience in the 
management of their own affairs than 
the London County Council. He as- 
serted that each local authority might be 
trusted to consider the welfare of its 
community and to safeguard its financial 
security. Local authorities had at 
present the power to make steam tram- 
ways throughout the district if they 
chose, and to pay for them from the 
rates. He admitted that he had taken 
the Bill of the late President of the 
Board of Trade and had made it as far 
as he could the basis of the proposal he 
had now submitted to Parliament. 
While he would not be blamed for 
taking advantage of the great attention 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given to the subject, he had always 
thought the} proposals in his Bill were 
wholly inadequate. It had been said 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
discourage private enterprise. Well, 
the main trunk railway system of this 
country was almost complete, and yet 
we were face to face with the fact that 
large areas of country were without any 
communication whatsoever, to the enor- 
mous disadvantage of those who were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
first consideration of a railway company 
before making a branch railway would 
be whether it would pay. If it would 
not pay, the branch railway certainly 
| would not be made. He hoped that 
local authorities and landowners in 
agricultural districts would have regard 
to other considerations, that they would 
think of something more than mere 
return of interest, and would keep in 
view what was likely to contribute to 
the well-being of the locality. He 
hoped that, under inexpensive conditions, 
some lines would return a moderate rate 
of interest, but they could not look for- 
ward for the present to such a rate of 
interest as would induce private enter- 
| prise toembark in them. In Belgium, 
| where there were a large number of such 
| railways, the average rate of interest was 
|3 per cent. He doubted whether they 
| would get private enterprise in this 
|country, either in the shape of existing 
companies or private contractors, to 
make railways at a possible return of 3 
per cent. and a probable return of some- 
thing much less. He hoped that, where 
the circumstances of the district were 
such as were set out in Clause 5, railway 
companies would come in and ask for a 
grant, because, unless they were encour- 
aged to do so, the railway in many cases 
could not be made. The hon. Gentle- 
|man who moved the Amendment had 
given abundant illustrations to show 
that where the State had assisted in 
making railways in Ireland by means of 
a guarantee of interest the result had 
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been disastrous. For his part, he ob- 
jected to guarantees altogether, because, 
generally speaking, they did not bring 
about economical administration. The 
hon. Gentleman suggested a 2 per cent. 
guarantee, but the result of that would 
be practically to double the contribution 
from the Treasury. Why, only last year 
there was a Bill passed through the 
House authorising the Treasury to com- 
pound with an Irish railway where a 
guarantee of 2 per cent. had been given 
in order to get rid of a position which 
they considered intolerable. The 
Government believed that the course 
which they proposed was best. Some 
hon. Members had urged that 34 per 
cent. was too high a rate of interest, and 
had mentioned that Consols only paid 24 
per cent. But there was a vast differ- 
ence between advancing money on Con- 
sols and on the security of a light rail- 
way. The Treasury lent this money at 
34 per cent. practically without security, 
because the railway could not be of great 
value if it did not pay ; and the Trea- 
sury only stipulated for the same rate of 
interest as the local authority. If the 
time should arrive when the local au- 
thority considered that 34 per cent. was 
an onerous rate of interest, the Treasury 
would be only too glad to have its loan 
repaid. As to the special grant under 
Clause 5, it might be open to objection. 
But there were districts in England, 
Scotland and Wales where the locality 
was so impoverished as to be quite unable 
to contribute money to the expense of 
making the light railway. It would be 
useless under such circumstances for the 
Treasury to say it would lend money on 
the same conditions as to local authori- 
ties in more favoured districts. The 
Treasury took the power which it had 
already successfully exercised in Ireland. 
Hon. Members would admit that the 
provision had been surrounded with all 
the safeguards that could be invented, 
and if any others were suggested in 
Committee, he should be happy to con- 
sider them. He agreed that a time 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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might come when the railway would 
have become a paying’ concern, and the 
conditions of the Treasury loan ought 
to be revised. As to the gauge anda 
great many other details, he was sure 
that such details must be settled on 


each separate application, acccording 
to the circumstances of the case. 


It was said that the salary proposed 
for the paid Commissioner was too 
small, and he had been spoken of asa 
paid chairman. That was not his idea 
of this Commissioner's position. The 
intention was simply to render assistance 
to the localities in forming their schemes. 
He hoped he would be able to get two 
gentlemen to join the Commission who 
would command the confidence of all 
concerned, and who would hold benevo- 
lent inquiries, so to speak, with a view 
to assisting localities in formulating 
schemes. It was essential there should 
be an appeal to the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Aberdeen appeared to think other- 
wise. 

Mr. BRYCE said that, on the con- 
trary, he thought the Board of Trade 
should have more to do with the matter 
than the right hon. Gentleman contem- 
plated they should. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was agreed by 
some hon. Gentlemen that an appeal to 
the Board of Trade was _ superfluous. 
The Board of Trade must be the Court 
of Appeal both as to questions of safety, 
and whether or not the proposal made 
was one which ought to come between 
the four corners of the Bill. As to pas- 
senger duty, he stated the other day 
that in his opinion it would lead to con- 
siderable inconvenience to make a charge 
in respect to passengers. It was really 
not a matter of practical difficulty, be- 
cause no duty was levied on fares not 
over a penny a mile, and it was not 
likely the fares on these lines would be 
more than a penny a mile. It was, 
therefore, not worth while to make any 
exception from the general law. They had 
gone very far to meet those who desired 
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to have a simpler and less expensive form 
of taking land than now prevailed, and 
they could not go beyond their proposal. 
His hope and belief was there would not 
be much difficulty, as landlords would 
be quite ready to afford facilities for the 
making of the lines. He had not, as 
the hon. Member for West Islington sug- 
gested, held up the Bill as a panacea for 
agricultural depression, but he did think 
the Measure would do something to im- 
prove the agricultural industry. There 
were now large areas in the country from 
which agriculturists could not get their 
produce to a market without a large ex- 
penditure of money, which made their 
return almost nil. There were hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land far away 
from a railway station which must derive 
enormous benefit from the operation of 
the Bill. The State, local authorities, 
and landowners would be benefited, and 
he did not think the Bill would have 
that effect upon the rates which the hon. 
Gentleman imagined. He trusted local 
authorities would take into account what 
was for the benefit of the community 
over which they presided, and he 
believed that in the end they would 
reap their reward by a condition of 
things greatly improved upon that which 
now, unhappily, existed. [ Cheers. | 
*Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he intended to support the Bill 
because he believed light railways would 
prove to be of great advantage in bringing 
country produce into the towns, and 
would thus enable poor people to get 
many articles, especially some descriptions 
of fruit and vegetables at much less prices 
than were now charged for them. He 
regretted that the Bill did not do any- 
thing for the Highlands of Scotland, 
where light railways were needed more, 
perhaps, than in any part of the United 
Kingdom. The First Lord of the 
Treasury was a Scotchman, and it had 
been said that he laid claim to belong to 
a particular clan. ([Laughter.] There- 
fore Scotchmen might have reasonably 
expected that he would have given some 
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special consideration in the matter of 
Light Railways for the Highlands, 
especially as, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in opposition, he was very 
loud in his expressions of interest in the 
welfare of the people of the Highlands. 
But not one word of promise to do any- 
thing for them had he been able to 
extract from the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Zaughter.| And he confessed that he 
was much disappointed in consequence. 


At two minutes before Twelve o’clock 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


215; 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 67.—(Division List No. 23.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put accordingly, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, &c.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Debate arising. 


And, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, 


COWBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) rose 


to move :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to exclude the Cowbridge Grammar 
School from the Intermediate and Technical 
Education Scheme of the Glamorgan County 
Council.” 
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He said he regretted to bring forward 
this matter after midnight, but he had 
no choice. The question was one of 
considerable importance to a portion of 
his constituency, which included the 
boroughs of Cowbridge and Llantrissant. 
A Scheme laid on the Table by the 
Charity Commissioners included the 
Cowbridge Grammar School; and the 
objection to the Scheme was that it 
proposed to confiscate the revenue 
of a school which was_ regarded 
as a distinctively Church School. Ti 
this Scheme became law it would prevent 
the school any longer remaining under 
the Church of England, because there was 
a clause in the Scheme which provided 
that no religious catechism or formula 
distinctive of any denomination should 
be taught. [Opposition cheers.| They 
might say that the Scheme only went so 
far as the Endowed Schools Act, but 
that Act provided that collegiate and cer- 
tain other schools should be exempt 
from the Act as far as religious educa- 
tion was concerned. He knew what. the 
argument of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side would be, and if they had a clear legal 
right with regard to the revenues of this 
school they should not be here. That 
would be settled in a Court of law. But 
with regard to all these cases, as Lord 
Salisbury happily said in another place 
when a similar case was brought for- 
ward, “ Parliament has reserved to itself 
the right of equitable jurisdiction in 
dealing with cases that do not come 
exactly within the limit of the law.” 
The Charity Commissioners were bound 
to respect the decision of the Educa- 
tional Commissioners of Wales with re- 
gard to any scheme brought forward 
under the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, and those schemes lay on the 
Table of each House for 40 days. 
Then, if no exception was taken, the 
matter was settled, but Parliament 
reserved to itself this supervision over 
these schemes. Parliament considered 


that, in the nature of things, there 
must be many cases arising where 
Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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it was extremely difficult to draw 
the line as to whether it was a Church 
school or not. That was the position 
with regard to Cowbridge Grammar 
School at the present moment. He did 
not propose to go into the ancient 
history of that school, which stretched 
back over a great many centuries. 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, who, towards the end 
of the seventeenth century reconsti- 
tuted and re-endowed the school, and 
placed it distinctly on the foundation of 
a school attached to the church, was a 
well-known man in the reign of Charles 
II., and was very much liked and trusted 
by that monarch. He had a most in- 
teresting and varied career. He was 
first a principal of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, next a Judge, afterwards recog- 
nised as an authority on maritime and 
international law, then an Ambassador 
to many Courts of Europe, transacting 
very important international business, 
and finally was a Member of the House 
of Commons for the University of Ox- 
ford, and was Secretary of State to King 
Charles. In the course of these varied 
employments he amassed a considerable 
estate—|/aughter|—and, dying in 1685, 
left the bulk of his property to Jesus 
College, Oxford, subject to a charge of 
£450 a year for the benefit of the Cow- 
bridge Grammar School. Jenkins was 
described in an interesting article in 
“‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’’ as a very staunch Churchman, 
an energetic believer in the divine right 
of Kings, and, what seems to have been 
singular at that time, he was a man of 
the most exemplary life. [Laughter. | 
The preamble of his will proved that 
Leoline Jenkins was a man entirely de- 
voted to the Church. He rejoiced that 
he was in the communion of the Church 
of England, and hoped it would always 
prosper for the good of the country. 
Indeed, he had the courage to write a 
pamphlet to try to persuade the Duke of 
York, who afterwards became James II., 
to give up the Roman Catholic Church 
and rejoin the communion of the Church 
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of England. There was no doubt, from 
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the whole tendency of the will, that he | bound 


intended the Cowbridge Grammar School 
to be an exclusively Church school. He 
required that the Headmaster of the 
school should be a man who should 
devote his whole time to the school, and 
should not undertake any cure of souls. 
[Opposition cheers.| That plainly means 
that the Headmaster should be a man 
in Holy Orders. Further on in the will 
there was a very significant passage, in 
which he provided that if a certain sum 
of money was saved it should be 
administered by the Trustees for the 
Grammar School, or for ‘‘any other 
charities for the better service of the 
Church in Wales.’’ 
ing could that passage have but that 
Cowbridge Grammar School was de- 
voted to the interests of the Church in 
Wales? Hemaintained that the whole 
history of this school clearly proved that 
it had always belonged to the Church of 
England. It had been asserted that 
that Church could not have any 
legal title to its endowments, but its 
Church of England founder had pur- 
chased it from its former owners at its 
full value, and had established it anew 
asa Church of England school. He 
had, therefore, created the school again, 
and had intended it solely for the benefit 
of the Church of England: In these cir- 
cumstances it ought to be shut out from 
this new scheme for intermediate educa- 
tion in Wales. He thought that it would 
be difficult for any person to answer these 
arguments, and he failed to see how it 
could be shown that this school did not 
belong to the Church of England. The 
Church of England was now in such a 
position that she was naturally desirous 
to claim her own. What was the posi- 
tion of Churchmen at the present time ? 
They paid the bulk of the taxes, both 
Imperial and local, a portion of which 
was devoted to carrying into effect all 
kinds of fancies—upon them fell 
the main cost of the Board Schools 
throughout England and Wales, and 
VOL. XXXVII. [rourrn sERIEs. | 
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at the same time they felt themselves 
by their conscientious con- 
victions to maintain out of their own 
pockets their Voluntary Schools. In 
| these circumstances it would be extremely 
‘hard to compel them to abandon the en- 
'dowments that had been given to their 
| Church by pious founders in past ages, 
which mitigated in some degree the 
heavy burden that was now imposed 
upon them by the present system of 
national education. He was aware that 
a few years ago a strong feeling pre- 
vailed among hon. Members opposite 
that the Church in Wales was not an 
institution that ought to be supported, 
as it was in a state of decay. The re- 
sult of the late General Election, how- 
ever, had altered the condition of things 
in connection with that matter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is entering upon matters that are foreign 
to the subject under discussion. 

*Mr. MACLEAN said, that at the last 
General Election it was evident that the 
feeling of the majority of the electors 
was in favour of maintaining Church 
endowments, and, after having saved 
those endowments, they were not going 
to let the Church be robbed of its 
schools. It was a matter of very 
great importance that under the guise 
of promoting the education of the people, 
violent hands should not be laid upon 
foundations bequeathed to the Church 
by pious founders centuries ago. He 
appealed with confidence to hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial Benches to take 
care that this valuable educational 
charity should not be snatched from the 
Church; and he appealed, not altogether 
without hope, to hon. Members opposite 
to act in this case in a spirit of equity 
and fair play, and not to bring discredit 
on the scheme for intermediate educa- 
tion in Wales, which on the whole was 
likely to work for the benefit of the 
Welsh people, by connecting it with an 
act of spoliation. 

Mayor W. H. WYNDHAM-QUIN 
(Glamorgan, 8.) seconded the Resolution 
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He thought it would be generally 
admitted after the very clear statement 
just made, that the question of Cow- 
bridge Grammar School was deserving 
of the attention of the House. Here 
they had a case of the Charity Commis- 
sioners directly interfering withan ancient 
grammar school, and they were only able 
to do so by the fact that the managers 
of the school were not able to produce 
the original foundation deed. The older 
the institution, and the longer its con- 
nection with the Church, the more diffi- 
cult it became to satisfy the Commis- 
sioners that it belonged to the Church. 
Apart from documentary evidence, it 
was their duty to satisfy the House that 
there was and had been a close bond of 
union between this school and _ the 
Church. This school dated back 300 
years, indeed, he believed it was estab- 
lished earlier than that. Shortly after 
the school was founded, there came the 
stormy period of the Commonwealth, 
and no doubt it was during the time the 
district was distracted with civil war 
that the foundation deed was lost or de- 
stroyed. He submitted that the facts 
afforded convincing proof of the connec- 
tion between the Church and this school. 
In the first place there was the earnest 
desire of the founder to promote the in- 
terests of the Church at a time of great 
bigotry. It was known that his inten- 
tion was that the Headmaster should be 
in Holy Orders. It was known that he 
connected the school with other pious 
charities for the better service of the 
Church in Wales, and that he founded 
two fellowships at Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, and attached a condition that boys 
coming from the school who gained these 
fellowships should take Holy Orders. He 
also insisted that the school pensioners 
should attend the services at the College. 
In 1847 the school trustees subscribed 
£100 towards the restoration of the 
church on the condition that the mem 
bers of the school should occupy their ac- 
eustomed pews. Having regard to the 


character of the man who did so much 
Major W. H. Wyndham-Quin. 
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for Cowbridge School, surely they must 
conclude that it was his intention that 
religious instruction should be given ac- 
cording to the formularies of the Church 
of England. Then it was on record that 
it was the chief ambition of boys to gain 


Technical Education. 


scholarships at Jesus College, Oxford, 


and that it was obligatory on the suc- 
cessful candidates to take Holy Orders. 
The formularies of the Church, including 
the Catechism and the 39 Articles, had 
always been taught in the school. What 
stronger evidence, in the absence of the 
original deed, could they have as to the 
denomination to which the school had 
always belonged? This scheme would 
certainly not be likely to increase the 
reputation of the school. It now at- 
tracted boys from a great distance, from 
almost every part of South Wales, in 
fact. If the scheme were imposed the 
school would inevitably sink to the level 
of the ordinary intermediate schools in 
Glamorganshire. Whilst supporting the 
scheme as a whole, he protested against 
the proposed inclusion in iv of Cow- 
bridge School. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) thought that it was unfortunate 
to discuss a scheme of this importance 
at so late an hour, and when it was im- 
possible to place all the circumstances of 
the case before the House. He con- 
gratulated the hon. Member for South 
Glamorgan on the temperate manner in 
which he had argued the case from his 
point of view. His only regret was that 
the hon. Member had not made his 
maiden speech with a better case as his 
topic. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff was also a temperate one, 
though many of his facts were wrong, and 
he appeared to have been badly coached. 
He feared that recently the hon. Gentle- 
man had been more occupied in the part 
of playing friendly critic to the Leader 
of his own Party, and in denouncing the 
Secretary for the Colonies over the Trans- 
vaal business; but he asserted that the 
hon. Gentleman no more represented the 
feelings of his constituents in Cowbridge 
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on this school question than he repre- 
sented his constituents at Cardiff on the 
Transvaal. In the first place, he con- 
tended that this was not a Church 
School. His authority for saying so was 
the Rev. Edward Jenkins, who was, he 
believed, the prime mover in the agita- 
tion for the exclusion of Cowbridge from 
this scheme. ‘‘ This is not a religious 
question or a political question,’’ said 
the rev. gentleman, ‘‘ but a question of 
true and genuine patriotism as to whe- 
.ther the inhabitants of a town and dis- 
trict would allow an educational charity 
to be alienated from the district.’? This 
scheme was the last of fifteen schemes in 
Wales under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. In Glamorgan they had 
waited for seven years for this scheme, 
and to-day there was a large number of 
buildings built at enormous cost waiting 
to be occupied. Last year the scheme 
lay on the Table of the House for almost 
the statutory period, and if Parliament 
had not dissolved, the scheme would 
have passed into law. Up to that time| 
no objection had been taken to it in the} 
House. The Welsh Members felt it was | 
so hard a case that the schools should | 
remain unoccupied that they, in the short 
Session approached the Education De- | 
partment, and begged them to introduce 
a short special Act. He believed they 
should have succeeded had it not been 
for the action of what was irreverently 
called the ‘‘ Church Brigade.’’ It was 
the ‘‘ Church Brigade,’’ a mere handful 
of the clergy, who were opposing this 
scheme now, and he was sorry they had 
made a tool of the hon. Member for 
Cardiff. The scheme, which was a com- 
promise, was the creation of the Joint 
Education Committee, and had been 
prepared with theassistanceof the Charity 
Commissioners, and had been approved 
by the Education Department. The 
locality never had opposed it. Indeed 
the opposition to it had come as a great 
surprise to many in the locality. The 
whole district of Cowbridge would be 
immensely benefited by the scheme. 
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£500 a year would go back for the edu- 
cational purposes of the Grammar School. 
There was no question of alienation at 
all, but whereas now this endowment 
depended very much upon Jesus College, 
Oxford, whether they would give it or 
not, the scheme made it obligatory on 
Jesus College to give this £500 to the 
school. In addition, they would receive 
£600 per annum from the general fund 
of the county. Cowbridge, were it not 
for the school, would not be made a dis- 
trict at all, having a population of under 
8,000, was made a separate district under 
the scheme, and would receive the £600 
just the same as other districts in the 
county with a population of over 40,000. 
The scheme had been under the con- 
sideration of the Charity Commissioners, 
and the Joint Committee for several 
years, and under it, a girls’ school, at a 
cost of something like £2,400, had 
already been erected. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff looked carefully at the 


|scheme, he would see that Christian 


teaching was prescribed there. 

Mr. MACLEAN: I said that there 
was no provision for the teaching of re- 
ligious formularies and the Catechism. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS said, that 
Clause 88 contained nothing to prevent 
even religious formularies from being 
taught by the master of a boarding 
school. As to local feeling, the Town 
Council of Cardiff had petitioned the 
Joint Education Committee in favour of 
the scheme. A association | of 
farmers, landlords, and Churchmen had 
unanimously supported the scheme, and 
he believed that the School Board also 
supported it. The leading Conservatives 
in the district, including two ex-Mayors 
of Cowbridge, were in favour of it. A 
public meeting was called by the Rey. 
E. Jenkins, at which a resolution ex- 
cluding the school was proposed; but an 
amendment, including the schools, was 
moved by a strong Churchman and Con- 
servative, and was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. That showed very 
strongly what the local feeling was ;_ it 


local 
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was, he believed, almost unanimous in 
support of the scheme. ‘The school, they 
had been told, was a Church school, but 
his contention was that it was not a de- 
nominational school at all. There was 
absolutely nothing in the will of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins to show it was his in- 
tention that the school should be a 
church school. The original founder, 
who was once Home Secretary, was no 
more a member of the Church Brigade 
than the present Home Secretary was. 
He supposed that two centuries ago all 
were Churchmen [JMinisterial cheers), 
just as four centuries ago all were 
Roman Catholics. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He 
supposed, too, that had Sir Leoline 
Jenkins lived in these days he would 
have been a Nonconformist. [*‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’] Legally, the hon. Member had 
not a leg to stand on. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had not told them about the 
Statutes of 1862, under which the school 
was at present governed. In 1862, 
when the Charity Commissioners were 
very largely guided in their actions by 
the Court of Chancery, statutes were 
prepared, There was not a single word 
in those statutes to make this a de- 
nominational school, and that fact was 
rather significant, because the tendency 
of the Court of Chancery at that time 
was to drag in every endowment which 
by any possibility they could claim to be 
a Church endowment. The fact that 
they did not do that in this case was 
strong evidence in his favour. Besides, 
the governing body at the present were 
not necessarily a Church body. One, 
if not more of the Fellows of Jesus Col- 
lege was not a member of the Church of 
England. No public body of any kind 
had petitioned the Charity Commis- 
sioners on religious grounds against the 
Scheme. The scheme,as he had already 
expressed was approved by the Charity 
Commissioners, and it was a Department 
scheme which had been approved by the 
Education Department. It was entirely 
contrary to Constitutional practice for 
right hon. Gentlemen in the position of 
the Members for Cambridge University 
and the Thirsk Division, to throw over 
the Department in the way they were 
doing or intended to do. 
to the Department they represented, be- 
cause they were making a political matter 
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partment, who had no opportunity of 
defending themselves in the House. He 
urged hon. Members not to lightly throw 
over a scheme which competent men had 
taken years to frame, and on the grounds 
that this was not a denominational 
school, and that the Mover and Seconder 
had not brought forward one iota of 
proof in support of the case they had at- 
tempted to make out, he begged the 
House to pass the scheme in its entirety. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) said, that while he fully en- 
dorsed the remarks of the previous 
speaker, he wished to supplement them 
by some observations on the facts relating 
to the school, and the presentation of 
the scheme now on the Table. He wished 
also to acknowledge the temperate tone 
that had been adopted by the Mover 
and Seconder of the Motion before 
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the House. The first and _ principal 
argument to be urged against the 


Resolution was that the school in ques- 
tion, as would be found by the will 
of Sir L. Jenkins, and the scheme of 
1862, as well as the Statutes of Jesus 
College, Oxford, was not a Church or a 
denominational school at all. The second 
argument was that this Motion was an 
attempt to upset a scheme which really 
represented a fair compromise of the con- 
flicting interests of parties and creeds 
in the county of Glamorgan. The 
third ground they took was that it was 
unjust at the present moment to exclude 
the Cowbridge School from the scheme, 
and persevere in the Motion of the hon. 
Member, because the County Council of 
Glamorgan, relying upon the compromise 
arrived at, and believing it would be 
carried out, already on the faith of 
this scheme, had begun to spend the 
ratepayers’ money not only in the county, 
but actually in the town of Cowbridge. 
The fourth ground was that the scheme 
had been sanctioned by the Charity 
Commissioners, and what just cause 
could be alleged for going against what 
was always understood to be in the 
nature of a judicial decision? The last 
ground was, that the effect of the 
exclusion of this school from the opera- 
be detri- 
mental to the school, to the best inte- 
rests of the Church of England in 
the county of Glamorgan, and to the 


of this subject, and it was especially hard | well-being of the great and yearly 
upon the permanent officials of the De-| increasing population of that shire. 
Mr. David Thomas. " ' 
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He had made it his business, as the 
hon. Member for Cardiff had done, toread 
the will of Sir Leoline Jenkins, and also 
to get the whole history of the School. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
had stated the effect of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins’ will, but later on, in the course 
of his speech, he referred to the sum of 
£450 as being bequeathed under the will 
to Cowbridge School. In that, accord- 
ing to the investigations he had made, 
he was entirely wrong. What he found 
was this, that Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
after a formal devise and bequest of 
what he described as a certain school 
and schoolhouse (situated and so forth), 
which was then called the Free School of 
Cowbridge, to the Principal Fellows, and 
Scholars of Jesus College, Oxford, said :— 
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“The estates and premises by me devised and 
bequeathed to the said College are intended to 
bear a charge of pious and charitable uses. My 
meaning is that the same shall be charged in the 
manner and order following, namely: I do 
appoint that out of the said estate and premises 
by me aforesaid given and devised to the said 
College, there shall be paid £100 for ever to the 
uses following: To the Schoolmaster of Cow- 
bridge aforesaid for the time being, to be 
named and appointed by the Principal of the 
said College, so long as he doth not undertake 
any cure of souls, but keep himself wholly to 
the business of the School, £10 per annum.” 


And the balance of the £100 was to be 
applied to Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Afterwards the will of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins came before the Court of 
Chancery. There was a decree of 1686, 
by which certain questions were decided, 
and the effect of which was that the 
whole estate was vested in the Principal 
and Fellows of Jesus College, subject to 
certain rent-charges, the rent-charge of 
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£100 payable to the Cowbridge School 
being one of them. From 1686 down to) 
1862 he could find nothing of a public | 
character that affected the question, and 
he had been informed on the highest | 
authority—the Bursar of Jesus College, | 
Oxford—that there was no document i in | 
the archives of the College which in any 
way altered the effect of this will and | 
the decree of the Court. The scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners of the year 
1862 had never been printed, and he 
understood that the effect of the scheme 
was to leave matters practically as they 
were before. He had, accordingly, in- 
quired how this School had been managed 
up tothe present time in this legal position 
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of affairs. He must beg the House to draw 
a distinction between the time before 
1881 and the time after 1881. He was 
now going to read what, with the best 
researches he could make and on the au- 
thority of those who knew the College, 
he understood was the way in which the 
School was managed before 1881. There 
was no governing body other than the 
Principal of Jesus College. The Prin- 
cipal of Jesus College appointed the 
Headmaster, and not even the Fellows 
of the College had a word to say as to the 
appointment. When the Headmaster 
was appointed he conducted the School 
as he liked, subject only to an occasional 
inspection and examination by a person 
appointed by the College. The College 
paid £50 annually to the School under 
the will of Sir Leoline Jenkins, repaired 
the buildings, and once, in the space of 
200 years, rebuilt a portion of them, and, 
in addition to this £50 and the repairing 
of the buildings, paid small sums for 
prizes and scholarships. That was the 
state of things down to 1881, when the 
Statutes which at present governed Jesus 
College were passed. The Universities 
Act of 1877 came into effective opera- 
tion, as far as Jesus College was con- 
cerned, in 1881. By the Statutes of 
1881 power was given to appoint a 
Headmaster of a Welsh school a Fel- 
low of the College without examination, 
and to allow him a sum not exceeding 
£200 a year. By another of these 
Statutes power was also given to pay 
and apply any sum not exceeding £200 
for the benefit of Cowbridge School, if 
and when the revenue of the College 
should be sufficient. These Statutes 
were not both acted upon at once by the 
College authority. They acted upon the 
second almost immediately, but it was 
‘only when the present Headmaster of 
the school was appointed, in 1886 or 
1887, that the College exercised the 
| power of making the Headmaster of this 
| school a Fellow of the College. Since the 
‘time when the present Headmaster was 
made a Fellow of the College, the posi- 
tion was this: The College paid the 
Headmaster in respect of the Fellowship 
£200 a year, and it paid £100 by way 
of addition to his salary. That was not 
obligatory, but was purely voluntary and 
discretionary on the part of the College 
under the Statutes of 1881. It had also 
paid £100 for scholarships at the School, 
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which was also voluntary and discretion- 
ary ; it had continued to pay £50 a year 
under the decree of 1886, and it had 
zontinued to repair the buildings or 
make payments to the Headmaster for 
the repair of these buildings. That was 
the exact position in which the School 
stood at present, supposing it was ex- 
cluded from the operation of this scheme. 
It had been in the habit of receiving 
since 1881—if they excluded the £200 
to the Headmaster—a total sum of about 
£500 a year from the College, but it 
must not be understood that the pay- 
ment was necessarily to be continued. 
If and when a vacancy occurred in 
the position of Headmaster by the 
promotion of the present gentleman to 
be a Bishop, or by any other event, 
the College need not elect the new 
Master to be a Fellow, and that payment 
of £200 might cease. That, he said, he 
had made out to be the legal position 
after a most minute investigation of the 
facts of the case. Let them now consider 
the history of the scheme, and see how 
the matter came before the House. He 
observed that his hon. Friend, with that 
skill which distiriguished his advocacy, 
did not point out to the House the 
nature of these schemes under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889. Under 
that Act the County Councils in Wales 
had a power which did not belong to 
English County Councils. They had 
the right of levying a rate not exceeding 
one halfpenny in the pound for the 
better provision of secondary education 
in the Principality. The Act also pro- 
vided for the creation in each county of 
a Joint Education Committee, consisting 
of three members of the County Council 
and two others, representative of the 
educational interests of the county. All 
the Welsh counties took advantage of 
the Act. The Glamorganshire Council 
proceeded to consider the whole ques- 
tion of secondary education in the 
county in a broad manner. It deter- 
mined in the interests of the ratepayers 
to do what it could to save expense, and 
use existing endowments. It opened | 
negotiations with the schools. It ap-| 
pointed a Joint Education Committee, | 
and it would be apparent, from what he | 
had said, that the Joint Education Com- | 
mittee as a committee was representative | 
of all the currents of opinion in the) 
county. On the Committee there was the | 





Mr. Brynmor Jones 
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late Lord Swansea, acting for the Liberal 
Party. On the other side the leading man 
in all the negotiations was the present 
Member for Swansea Town. The Joint 
Education Committee opened negotia- 
tions with Jesus College and the Charity 
Commissioners, and a meeting took place 
in London on May 3rd, 1892, between 
the Joint Education Committee of the 
county of Glamorgan, which included 
Sir Hussey Vivian and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea Town, and a 
deputation from Jesus College, consisting 
of the Rev. Mr. Hawker Hughes 
and Mr. D. Ritchie, and also the 
Assistant Charity Commissioner, Mr. 
W. N. Bruce. If there was opposition 
on the part of anyone to the inclusion of 
Cowbridge School, the point ought then to 
have been taken. So far from that being 
the case—and he was speaking after 
seeing a copy of the report made by the 
deputation from Jesus College—other 
points were raised. No one on the Joint 
Committee—not even the hon. Member 
for Swansea Town—suggested the exclu- 
sion of Cowbridge School. The question 
was on what terms it should be included ? 
In effect the Committee said, we know 
the extent of the liability of the College, 
but we ask you, in the interests of edu- 
cation, to continue the voluntary pay- 
ments you have been making, and if you 
agree to the six schools being included 
in the scheme, we will add a grant of 
£600 a year. The College did not raise 
any. objection to the inclusion. Their 
deputation only stipulated that the 
School should not sink into a second 
grade school, that the scheme should 
provide for the sort of education that 
grammar schools had been in the habit 
of giving. For instance, they asked 
that Greek should be a subject which it 
should be obligatory on the part of the 
School to teach, and to this the Com- 
mittee agreed. Not a suggestion was 
made by the Committee that the School 
should be excluded. The deputation 
reported to the College, and on the 
14th May the College authorities voted 
the necessary alterations in the Statutes 
of the College for carrying out the 


arrangement made. Such was the 
history of the scheme. From the 


time of that meeting no authority 
of any kind connected with the county 
had been told there was any oppo- 
sition to the inclusion in the scheme of 
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Cowbridge School. Last year or the year 
before, the County Council or the Joint 

Education Committee entered into a 
contract, on the faith of this scheme, to 
build a school for girls ; and he did not 
know how his hon, Friends opposite 
justified their coming, at the last mo- 
ment, when nearly £2,400 had been 
spent upon this girls’ school, and object- 
ing to the Cowbridge School being in- 
cluded. It might be ecclesiastical equity, 
but it was not business morality. If the 
school was taken out of the scheme, he 
asserted, having read the Statute care- 
fully, there was nothing to prevent the 
Principal and Fellows appointing a 
Nonconformist to be Headmaster. He 
appealed to the supporters of the Motion 
to reconsider their position, for he was 
not without hope they would yet with- 
draw their opposition. The effect of ex- 
eluding Cowbridge School from the 
scheme would be that it would lose £600 
a year given by the County Council. 
It would be left a small school with un- 
satisfactory buildings fast falling into 
dilapidation. It would be left relying 
upon the energies of the present Head- 
master, and upon two sums of £50 each ; 
and it had no guarantee that Jesus Col- 
lege would continue the present payment 
of £400. It would also be brought face 
to face with the fact that the County 
Council might proceed to erect, side by side 
with the girls’ school, a new intermediate 
boys’ school, with proper buildings, an 
efficient Headmaster and assistant mas- 
ters able to cope with the exigencies of 
modern examinations. He appealed to 
the House as practical men to consider 
the facts stated. It was better for all 
parties, it was better in the interests 
of the School and the people of the 
county and, indeed, of the Church, 
that this scheme should pass as it stood, 
and he did not think that any oratorical 
adornment was needed to increase the 
effect of the plain statement he had 
made. 

*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N. 
R., Thirsk) said, he was willing that the 
Motion should succeed, but not as a 
Vote of Censure on the Charity Com- 
mission. In this matter the Commission 
had no option; they were merely an 
executive body. It was true that they 
might have submitted to Mr. Acland, 
their, Vice-President, alternativeschemes; 
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one including, the other excluding, the 
School. Mr. Acland would not have 
accepted the latter. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) : Let me ask the hon. Gentleman 
if the Charity Commissioners ever had 
any desire to submit an alternative 
scheme? [ ‘‘ Order.”’ 

*Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
was speaking of the courses that were 
possible, not of the course that was 
followed. This being no Vote of 
Censure he should vote not as a 
Charity Commissioner, but as an in- 
dependent Member of the House, 
[‘*Oh!?’] It was said by a noble Lord, 
in 1882, on a similar occasion to the 
present, that what was strictly legal was 
not necessarily just. Strictly speaking, 
this school was not a denominational 
school. If it was it never would have 
been before the House. [Laughter. | 
But the very object of giving appeal in 
these cases to the House was to see that 
where moral justice went one way and 
legal justice another way, moral justice 
and not legal justice should prevail. 
[Cheers.| It might be that the Non- 
conformist would appeal to-morrow and 
he should vote on the side of those who 
contended that mere legal quibbles should 
not deprive any denomination of pro- 
perty which they had held for centuries. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said, the hon. Member had come 
to the conclusion to vote against the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners, of 
which body he was a Member. He 
thought the House was entitled to hear 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Swansea, who was one of the Joint Edu- 
cation Committee which actually pro- 
posed this scheme to the Charity Com- 
missioners, whether he still adhered to 
the views he held two years ago ; and if 
not, what new light had he received on 
the subject to induce him to change his 
mind. This scheme, passed by the 
Charity Commissioners, passed by the 
Joint Education Board and passed by 
the Glamorgan County Council, came 
before the House as a complete scheme 
for the County of Glamorgan, and he 
submitted that the onus of proof that 
the Cowbridge School was a Church 
School, lay with those who desired that 
it should not form part of this compre- 
hensive scheme for the County of Gla- 
morgan, Those who made such a request 
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to the House were bound to admit 
that in fact and in law the Cowbridge 
school was not a Church School. What 
could be stronger proof of the undenomi- 
national character of the school than the 
fact that the Charity Commissioners, 
acting in their judicial capacity, decided 
that the school did not come within the 
operation of the 19th Section of the Act 
of 1869, which excluded Church schools. 
The hon. Member who moved the Mo- 
tion, had said that it was the clear 
intention of Leoline Jenkins’ will that 
the school should be a Church School. 
If that were so the Charity Commis- 
sioners would have decided that such 
was the intention of Leoline Jenkins. 
But any impartial person who read the 
will must come to the conclusion that 
Jenkins never intended that the school 
should be a Church school. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff relied on two pas- 
sages of the will. In the first passage 
Jenkins undoubtedly recited that he was 
of the Church of England, which he said 
he believed was a ‘‘true and sound 
member of Christ’s Catholic Church’’ 
—not be it noted ‘‘ the true and sound 
member,’’ but ‘‘a@ true and sound 
member.’’ The hon. Member for Car- 
diff went on to say that the founder 
obviously intended that the Headmaster 
of the school should be a man who had 
taken Holy Orders because he actually 
prohibited the Master from having a 
cure of souls, and he actually took the 
stipend from the Master if he undertook 
the cure of souls. He did not mean to 
suggest that under the will of the 
founder the Headmaster of the school 
might not be a clergyman of the Church 
of England, but he contended that there 
was no necessity that he should hold 
that office. As regarded the question 
whether the founder intended the school 
to belong exclusively to the Church of 
England, he might refer to one para- 
graph in the will in which the founder 
stated that the scholars were to be chil- 
dren of such inhabitants of Cowbridge, 
who were too poor to pay for their chil- 
dren’s schooling. Was it to be supposed 
in these circumstances that the benefits 
of endowment of the school were to be 
confined exclusively to one class—namely 
the members of the Church of England 
—of inhabitants of Cowbridge. In his 


view all the poor children of the place 
were to benefit equally by theendowment, 


Mr. Samuel Evans. 
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whatever religious denomination they 
might belong to. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff had told the House a great deal 
about the founder, but very little about 
the school. The hon. Member said that 
the founder was a person who had been 
held in great consideration by King 
Charles IT., and that he was desirous of 
conferring this endowment upon an ex- 
clusively Church school. But there 
were a great number of people who did 
not regard this Cowbridge School as a 
Church school at all. He did not for a 
moment contend that the fact of a boy 
being a member of the Church of Eng- 
land was disqualified in any way from 
sharing in the benefits of this endow- 
ment, but what he did assert was that 
the Church of England children had no 
exclusive rights to those benefits. In 
his view this endowment ought to be 
absorbed in the great educational scheme 
for Glamorganshire. The 45th Section 
of the scheme showed how careful the 
founders of it had been to preserve all 
the endowments which the- school had 
enjoyed up to now, whether by right or 
by matter of favour. As to the ques- 
tion of religious formulary, this school 
was not to be turned into a school where 
no religious education should be given. 
It was provided that there must be re- 
ligious education given in the school. 
There was no provision at all with 
regard to boarders which would prevent 
the Headmaster, if he liked, teaching 
them one particular formulary of re- 
ligion. He would not weary the House 
with any further remarks on the matter, 
but he did ask in whose interest the 
Motion was made? And for what pur- 
pose, public or otherwise? It could not 
be for the interest of the school, because 
under this scheme, the school, instead of 
having an income of £500 a year would 
have £1,100. There would also be 
building grants and additional benefits 
in the way of bursaries and scholarships 
and so on. Was it for the interest of 
the district ? It was perfectly clear that 
it was not. His hon. Friend was care- 
ful to avoid saying what the feeling of 
the district was ; but the decision of the 
Town Council was against him and the 
feeling expressed at public meetings was 
against him. Therefore the House 
must come to the inference that the 
Motion was not made in the interest of 
the district, The Motion was brought 
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forward entirely in the interest of the 
Church of England. The hon. Member 
for South Glamorgan, whom, if he would 
allow him, he wished to congratulate on 
a very successful maiden speech, had 
said that the supporters of the Motion 
were anxious that the school should not 
become a worse school than it had been, 
that they wanted to continue the school 
as it was, that they did not wish the 
school to sink to the level of the inter- 
mediate schools. He ventured to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that in the future it 
would not be a matter of sinking to the 
level of the intermediate schools, for the 
intermediate schools would be raised to 
a very much higher level than the Cow- 
bridge School. On the contrary they 
desired that Cowbridge School should be 
raised to the level of the other schools 
which they hoped to see planted all over 
the country. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 45.—(Division List, No. 24.) 
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160 ; 


GELLIGAER SCHOOL SCHEME, 


*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) moved :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from so much of the Intermediate 
and Technical Scheme of the Glamorgan County 
Council, as relates to Gelligaer School.” 


The scheme in question, he said, affected 
not only Gelligaer in Glamorgan, but 
also two parishes in the County of Mon- 
mouth. The value of the property was 
now £1,100 a year, but would shortly 
be £4,000. The proposal in the scheme 
was that the whole endowment should be 
used exclusively for assisting 21 grade 
schools scattered over Glamorganshire, 
that it should, in fact, go in relief of the 
rates—and save perhaps a fraction of a 
farthing in the education rate. Now, one 
of the principles laid down by the Charity 
Commissioners and all other educational 
authorities was that educational endow- 
ments should not be used in relief for 
rates. The counter proposal of the 
petitioners was to establish a great public 
school at Gelligaer with a classical and 
modern side. There was not a single such 
public school in Wales. There was no 
wish to parochialise the endowments, but 
to create a school from which the boys 
might pass to the Universities. It 


was not the case that if Gelligaer was | 
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taken out of the scheme, the scheme was 
ruined. On the contrary, £400 a year 
would immediately be liberated for 
the purpose of secondary education. 
Petitions in favour of his Motion had 
been presented from the local School 
Board, the District Council, and from 

3,117 people. 

*Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) seconded the Motion. He 
said that the endowments at present 
amounted to £1,100 a year, but the 
property of the charity was coal-bearing, ° 
and became more valuable every year. 
In a very few years the yearly value 
would have increased to £4,000, and 
the present purchase price of the land 
would yield that income. Yet the 
Joint Education Committee offered to 
give only £1,500 a year in exchange for 
this property. They wanted to proserve 
an endowment which was not left to 
Glamorgan, but to the parish of Gelli- 
gaer, and they mentioned they had 
plenty of opportunity for a proper use of 
the funds. Glamorgan was a rich coun- 
try, yet the funds belonging to Galligaer 
were under this scheme to go not to 
poor places, but to some rich places, such 
as* Penarth, Barry, Pontypridd, and 
Bridgend. Galligaer was a growing 
neighbourhood. They had a population 
of 15,000, and they wanted to have 
money for scholarships which would take 
boys up to the old Universities and also 
the new University of Wales. This 
scheme seemed to him a very unjust way 
for the Glamorgan County Council to 


| get their intermediate education. 


*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N. 
R., Thirsk) said, it was with much re- 
gret that he had to ask the House to 


‘reject a Motion made by his hon. 


Friend the Member for the Oswestry 
Division of Shropshire. But he was 
bound to do so on this occasion. In 
this matter there was no question what- 
ever between his hon. Friend and him- 
self from the religious point of view. 
The only question between them at that 
moment was whether the House would, 
or would not, support the Charity Com- 
missioners in a loyal attempt to carry 
into effect an Act of Parliament passed 
by a Unionist Administration and 


loyally accepted by the Radical Party. 
Under the scheme as it stood Gelligaer 





would have a better secondary school for 
boys than it had ever had, a new girls’ 
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school, and £1,500 a year to support the 
secondary education of the children of 
15,000 people. Under the willof Mr. Lewis 
it had originally a school worth £40, and 
£10 a year for a master. Under the 
scheme it was to have the advantages he 
had mentioned, and yet Gelligaer was 
not satisfied. Why not? His hon. 
Friend said that Gelligaer wanted the 
money in order to erect there a great 
public school like Eton or Harrow. If 
the Charity Commissioners had allowed 
this charity money to be used for such a 
purpose a volume of ‘“ Hansard” would 
not have contained the reproaches which 
would have been cast upon them from 
all quarters of that House. The pur- 
pose of the Motion was a greedy and 
selfish one for Gelligaer, although it 
would still be rich, educationally speak- 
ing, under the scheme, wanted even 
more than was necessary, and would 
refuse to allow other parts of the county 
that needed help to share a little in the 
riches it derived from this endowment. 
He therefore hoped the Motion would 
be rejected, and that the House would 
act on the principle it had always ob- 
served in similar matters—that in cases 
where the fund given by a pious founder 
had, in the course of years and through 
change of conditions, outgrown the 
vbjects for which it was given, the area 
of benefit should be extended. A 
Motion opposed to this principle 
had met recently with little support 
in another place. It was nega- 
tived on the suggestion of Lord Cran- 
brook. The principle might be right or 
it might be wrong. But if it was wrong 
this was not the way to deal with it. 
Let it be dealt with by legislation as a 
whole and not piecemeal by Motions of 
this sort. If this Motion were to pre- 
vail, every education scheme made by 
the Charity Commissioners would be 
brought down here after 12 0’ clock and 
discussed. He hoped the House would 
not encourage this new mode of pro- 
cedure and thai it would, if for this 
occasion only, support the Charity Com- 
missioners in endeavouring literally to 
carry out the duties laid upon them by 
Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor- 
gan, E.) said, that the great.point of the 
objection taken to the inclusion of the 
Gelligaer Endowment in the Glamorgan 
County Scheme was that by the pro- 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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visions of the scheme, a large and grow- 
ing charity would be diverted from the 
purposes and intentions of the founder 
and that the poor children of Gelligaer 
would be robbed of the magnificent in- 
heritance left them by their generous 
benefactor. He freely admitted that 
there would be some ground for the 
contention, were the terms of the 
bequest carried out from the founda- 
tion up to the present time. But in- 
stead of this being the case there had 
been at least six schemes formulated, 
each differing from the preceding one, 
and so much was this the case that all 
that was left of the original will and 
testament of the founder were the words 
‘* Lewis’ Endowment.’’ And this must 
have been the opinion of those gentle- 
men who signed the two petitions against 
the Scheme of 1874, when they said 
among other things :— 


‘‘That under the proposed Scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, all such poor 
children will be deprived of the advantages they 
have hitherto enjoyed, both under the will of 
the Founder and the said Schems of the Court 
of Chancery,” 
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As expressed in the will, provision was 
made for building a school near the 
Church of Gelligaer, in which 15 poor 
boys were to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—‘‘ poor boys of the said 
Parish of Gelligaer.’’ In 1849 the 
Court of Chancery formulated a scheme 
to meet the increased income of the 
Charity in which they introduced many 
modifications. Among the most im- 
portant was that of abandoning the 
school built in the village of Gelligaer, 
and building a large school at Pengam, 
close to the boundary of the parishes of 
Bedwellty and Mynyddislwn, toaccommo- 
date 150 poor boys and 100 poor girls of 
the parish of Gelligaer. But as the 
parishes of Bedwellty and Mynyddislwn 
were then, as now, thickly populated, 
and Gelligaer at that point and time 
having but few residents, though osten- 
sibly built for the parish of Gelligaer, 
the school was almost entirely filled by 
boys and girls from the neighbouring 
parishes of Bedwellty and Mynyddislwn. 
And as a result they claimed a prescrip- 
tive right to participate in the educa- 
tional advantages of the charity and in 
the Scheme of 1874. This claim was 
recognised in giving each parish the 
right to nominate a Governor on the 
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’ Governing Body and this was the begin- 
ning of the diversion of the benefits of 
the charity, which was no longer limited 
to the boys and girls of the parish of 
Gelligaer. Against this he made no com- 
plaint. The benefits of education could 
not be too widely extended, and he felt 
very proud of the fact that many gen- 
tlemen now holding distinguished posi- 
tions, who though not natives of the 
Principality, were educated in the 
Grammar School of Gelligaer. But the 
greatest change was that effected in the 
Scheme of 1874, when the school was 
changed from the elementary to the 
secondary grade, and the school made a 
public school, without any restriction as 
regards the locality in'which the scholars 
resided. That was quite a revolution 
from the terms and provisions of the 
will of the founder, though the cireum- 
stances and conditions of the time, con- 
trasted with those existing in 1817 quite 
warranted the innovation ; and was he 
believed strictly in the spirit, though far 
from the letter of that document. Since 
1715 they had their present poor law, 
which though anything but satisfactory, 
placed the poor, the destitute poor, in a 
very different position from that existing 
some two hundred years ago. As the 
State had stepped in and filled the place 
of the founder, his charity was wisely 
used in supplementing the aid given by 
the State to the talented boys and girls 
of the Gelligaer district. What was the 
present position of the Gelligaer Schools ? 
There were 134 boys attending the 
school, of which number only 37 were 
residents of the parish of Gelligaer. 
There were 25 female pupil teachers who 
attended the Higher Grade Elementary 
School at Pontlottyn to receive instruc- 
tion in French and Domestic Economy 
—for which a payment of £200 per 
annum was made by the Governors. At 
present there were seven female teachers 
holding Queen’s Scholarships who were 
exhibitioners of £15 each for two years ; 
and prizes were given to female pupil 
teachers to the amount of £30, making 
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in all a sum of £480 per annum. © That 
went directly to the benefit of boys and 
girls of the parish of Gelligaer. The 
balance of the £1,100 was common to 
the rest of the country. With regard to 
the income of the charity, the income at 
the present time was something over 
£1,100 per annum, and it was contended 
that it would soon be between £3,000 
and £4,000 per year. But what were 
the facts? The present working, from 
which they had drawn the major portion 
of their income, was fast disappearing 
and it was only a question of a few years 
before the celebrated Brithdin seam 
would be quite exhausted. It was true 
that there was an agreement by which a 
dead rent of £800 per annum was 
secured ; but it was also a fact that a 
12 years’ clause was inserted by which 
it was inferred that it was probable that 
12 years would elapse before the output 
of coal would exceed that amount of 
royalty. He did not wish it to be in- 
ferred that ultimately the income would 
not be all that was contended ; but at 
present the sinkings for deep seams had 
not been commenced, and an eminent 
mining surveyor stated at a late inquiry 
at Gelligaer that it might be 12 or more 
years before the projected colliery would 
be in full working order. There was 
every probability that for the next 10 
years little if any increase would be 
made in the income of the charity. By 
the scheme now laid on the Table it was 
proposed to take the endowment—and 
what did they find was offered in ex- 
change? First, an immediate endow- 
ment of £1,500 per annum ; then a 
grant of £3,000 to build a school for 
girls who would receive the same instruc- 
tion as the boys. Many other advan- 
tages the scheme offered which would 
increase the sum of £1,500—first, the 
participation in the surplus of the 
County fund which he was told would 
not be less than £100 to each County 
school. Then the County Governing 
Body would undertake the examination 
of the schools, which would be something 
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like £45 per annum for the two schools. 
The management of the property of the 
charity would fall upon the County and 
thus another advantage of £40 a year to 
the new managers.: The keeping in 
repair of the farm and other buildings 
was no small item in the charity, and 
he was told that £100 per annum would 
not be a large average to put down for 
that item. Lastly, the County Govern- 
ing Body would allow their travelling 
lecturers to lecture on four subjects, 
which would be equal to a cash payment 
to the two County schools of £200 per 
annum. All these items added to the 
£1,500 would, in round numbers, be 
£2,000, or an increase of some £900 
over the present income. But those 
would by no means exhaust the advan- 
tages that Gelligaer would obtain under 
the scheme. It was a fact that but for 
the inclusion of the scheme there 
would be no County scheme proposed 
for Gelligaer. The boys and girls of 
that district, if they wished to attend a 
County school would have to go to 
Merthyr or Caerphilly ; and for this 
reason Caerphilly was denied the advan- 
tage and prestige of a County School. 
The scholars of the new schools would 
participate in the exhibitions offered by 
the County Governing Body, and they 
would have the advantage of the exam- 
ination under the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act. What were the objections 
urged by those who led the attack in 
Gelligaer? The House would sooner 
find what they did want by ascertaining 
what they did not want to be accom- 
plished. The Rector of Gelligaer and a 
friend, who accompanied him to London 
for the purpose of opposing the scheme, 
published a leaflet further explaining his 
position. Among other things he said— 


“It is not sought to keep Gelligaer apart from 
the county scheme ; what is sought is that a 
classical side should be added to the boys’ schools, 
and that it be raised to a level with Cow bridge, 
i.e., into the first class of intermediate.” 


Under the scheme the only difference 
that existed as between the curriculum 
of the two schools was that Greek might 
be taught in the Cowbridge School. 
Gelligaer was deemed to be a good field 
for teaching mining, metallurgy and 


engineering ; and in this way it would | 
have a superior place to any other County 
But there was no reason why | 


school. 
Mr. Alfred Thomas. 
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Greek should not be taught if there were 
any demand for it, as he believed there 
would be. That teaching could be 
obtained through the Charity Commis- 
sioners on it being shown that there 
was need for that extension of the 
curriculum. So now they find 
that the issue was narrowed down to 
the question of teaching Greek; and, 
though they were told that it was an 
easy matter to obtain the power to teach 
Greek, yet, because it was not included 
in the scheme, it was proposed to wreck 
the scheme. Those who did that would 
be the worst enemies of the boys and 
girls of Gelligaer. No worse calamity 
could befall them than to w reck the 
present scheme; for what did it offer? 
—a school with a higher endowment 
than that of any other county. They 
would be brought under the Welsh 
Act, and into line with national educa- 
tion; they would have every facility 
and advantage to equip themselves to 
fight the battle of life, and win its 
highest prizes. His hon. Friend pleaded 
for paupers. He himself pleaded for his 
young constituents as citizens who wish to 
participate in the benefits of the Welsh 
Intermediate Act and not to be dis- 
franchised, as they otherwise would be, 
if this scheme were not passed by the 
House of Commons. = [Che2rs. | 


The House divided :—Ayes, 21 ; Noes, 
140.—(Division List, No. 25.) 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT). 

Bill for the enfranchisement of lease- 
hold sites of places of worship, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Samuel Evans, 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. Lioyd Morgan, 
Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. William Abra- 
ham (Rhondda), and Mr. Abel Thomas ; 
presented accordingly, and read 1* to be 
read 2* upon Monday next. [Bill 122.] 


And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr.Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


Adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Three o’clock, 


‘INDEX. 
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